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RICHARD ME A D, M. D. 


1 I Defire leave 5 preſent to You the 5 : 


pleaſed to lend me with that Readineſs, which 
| You always ſhew in the Encouragement of Learning, - 
| Your exact Acquaintance with all. the ne 
Authors of Antiquity, makes You a proper Patron 
of an Edition of any of their Compoſitions. But 
VIRGIL ſeems in a particular Manner to claim 


ters of his Life, had made no ſmall Proficiency 
5 You have for ſo many Years held the firſt Place, 


PHYSICIAN 


To His MAJEST * 


king GEORGE n. 


SIR, 


Work, which was begun with Your Approba- 
tion and Encouragement. You will find in al- 
moſt every Page, what Uſe has been made of thoſe 
valuable Manuſcripts of VIRGIL, which make 
a Part of Your noble Library; and which You was 


Your Patronage. He, if we may credit the Wri- 
in that Divine Art, in the Proteflion of which 


08: and 


iv DEDICATION. 


- and acquired a Reputation equal to the great Know- 
ledge and Humanity, with which You have exer- 
;- * & Fe. 1 

As the GeorG1cks were, in the Opinion of 
their great Author himſelf, the moſt valuable Part of 
his Works, You will not be diſpleaſed with the Pains 


that I have taken to illuſtrate the moſt difficult 


Paſſages therein. And if I ſhall be ſo happy as to 
have Your Approbation of theſe Fruits of my Labours, 
I ſhall have no Reaſon to fear the Cenſure of others. 
But if they had not been compoſed with as much 


Exactneſs and Care as I am Maſter of, I ſhould not = 


have ventured 8 deſire Vour Acceptance of them, from, 
"rn 

- > acl elficed . 

8 Humble Servant, 55 


. JohN MARTYN, 
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| PREFACE. 


T TUSBANDRY is not only the moſt ancient, but alſo 

N the moſt uſeful of all arts. This alone is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſupport of human life; and without it other 
purſuits would be in vain. The exerciſe therefore of this 


art was juſtly accounted moſt honourable by the Ancients. I 


Thus in the earlieſt ages of the world, we find the greateſt 
heroes weielding the ſhare as well as the ſword, and the 
faireſt hands no more diſdaining to hold a crook than a 


ſcepter. The ancient Romans owed their glory and power N 


war. But when the virtuous induſtry of this great 


to huſbandry ; and that famous Republick never flouriſhed 
ſo much, as when their greateſt men ploughed with their 
own hands. Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus was found naked 
at the plough- tail, when he was ſummoned to take upon him 
the Dictatorſhip. And when he had ſettled the Common- 


wealth, the glorious old man returned to the tillage of his 2 


ſmall farm, laden with the praiſes of the Roman people. 
C. Fabricius and Curius Dentatus, thoſe glorious patterns 
of temperance, who drove Pyrrhus out of Italy, and van- 
quiſhed the Samnites and Sabines, were as diligent in culti- 
vating their fields, as they were valiant and ſucceſsful in 

= people 

gave way to luxury and effeminacy, the loſs of their glory 


2 me PREFACE 
attended on their neglect of Huſbandry, and by degrees 
they fell a prey to barbarous nations. 

his A hes not only exerciſed the bodies of the 
deal heroes, but the pens alſo of the moſt celebrated 


writers of Antiquity. Heſiod, who lived in the gene- 


ration immediately ſucceeding the Trojan war, wrote a 
Greek poem on nung And though Homer did 
not write expreſly on this ſubjeft, — he has repreſented | 
Laertes, the father of his favourite hero, as a wiſe prince, 
retiring from public buſineſs, ahd devoting kis latter years 
to the tillage of his land. Democritus, Xenophon, 
Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and ſevetal other Grecian Phi- 


loſophers have treated of Agriculture in proſe. Among 
the Romans, Cato the famous Cenfor has written a 


Treatiſe of rural affairs, in which he was imitated by the 
learned Varro. Cato writes like an ancient country gentle- 
man, of much experience; he abounds in ſhort pithy 
ſentences, interſperſes his book with moral precepts, 
and was eſteemed as a ſort of rural oracle. Varro writes 
more like a ſcholar than a man of much practice: he is 


fond of reſearches into antiquity, inquires into the etymo- 


logy of the names of perſons and things; and we are ob- 
 liged to him for a catalogue of thoſe who had written on 
r e 
Zut Virgil ſhines a ſphere · far ſuperiour to the reſt. His 
natural abilities, his education, his experience in Huſ- 


|  hbandry, conſpired to render him the fineſt writer on this 
* ſubject. No man was ever endowed with a more noble 
genius, which he took care to improve by the ſtudy of 


| Greek Literature, Mathematicks, Aſtronomy, Medicine, 


I and Philoſophy. He cultivated his own lands near Man- 


tua, till he was about thirty years of age, when he ap- 
peared at Rome, and was ſoon received into the favour of 
_ Auguſtus Caeſar. Virgil wanted nothing but the air of a 


court, to add a poliſh to his uncommon ſhare of parts and _ 


learning. And here he had the happineſs to live under 
the protection of the moſt powerful prince in the world, 
and to converſe familiarly with the greateſt men that any 
age or nation ever produced. The Paſtorals of Theocritus 


4 of Huſbandry committed to the management of the meaneſt 7 
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| were much admired, and not undeſervedly 3 but the 
Romans had never ſeen any thing of that kind in their 
own language. Virgil attempted it, and with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that he has at leaſt made the victory doubtful. The Latin 
Eclogues diſcovered ſuch a delicacy in their compoſition, 
that the author was immediately judged capable of arriv- 
ing at the nobler ſorts of Poetry. The long duration of 
the civil wars had almoſt depopulated the country, and 
| laid it waſte; there had been ſuch a 2 in Rome, 
5 that Auguſtus had almoſt loſt his life by an inſurrection of 
the populace. A great part of the lands in Italy had been 
divided among the ſoldiers, who had been tos long en- 
gaged in the wars, to have a juſt knowledge of Agriculture. 
Hence it became neceſſary that the ancient ſpirit of Huſ- 
bandry ſhould be revived among the Romans. And 


gone far beyond Heſiod. He was now in the thirty-fifth 
| year of his age, his imagination in full vigour, and his 
judgment mature. He employed W in the com- 
poſition of this noble Poem, which he called GEORROGI CRS, 
and, when it was finiſhed, it did not fall ſhort of the expecta- 
ß ↄ·— 
Thoſe, who have been accuſtomed to ſee the noble art 


% 


. people, may think the majeſtick ſtyle, which Virgil has 
_ uſed, not well adapted to the ſubject. But the Poet wrote 
for the delight and inſtruction of a people, whoſe Dictators 
and Conſuls had been huſbandmen. His expreffions accord- 
ingly are every where ſo ſolemn, and every precept is de- 
livered with ſuch dignity, that we ſeem to be inſtructed by 
one of thoſe ancient farmers, who had juſt enjoyed the ho- 
nours of a triumph. Never was any Poem finiſhed with 
ſuch exactneſs: there being hardly a ſentence that we 


5 * Mehan ade raftris glebas qui frangit inertes, 1 5 
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could wiſh omitted, or a word that could be changed, 

- without injuring the propriety or delicacy of the expreſſion. 

He never ſinks into any think low and mean; but by a juſt | 
diftribution of Greciſms, antique phraſes, figurative ex- 


preſſions, and noble alluſions, keeps up a true poetical 
ſpirit through the whole compoſition. But we cannot be 


ſurprized at this extraordinary exactneſs, if we conſider, that 
every line of this charming Poem coſt more than an entire 


day to the moſt judicious of all Poets, in the moſt vigo- 


It would be an endleſs labour to point out all the 


ſeveral beauties in this Poem: but it would be an u- 
 -pardonable omiſſion in an Editor, to paſs them wholly 


rous part of his life. Beſides, it appears that he was 
continually reviſing it to the very day of his death. „5 


over in ſilence. The reader will eaſily obſerve the variety my 


and then he introduces Ceres looking down from heaven 


with a favourable aſpect upon him, and on thoſe alſo, 
who plow the field acroſs, which he beautifully calls ex- 
erciſing the earth, and commanding the fields“. 


„ 


He ex- 


» 


Vimeneaſque trabit crates juvat arva, neque illum 


| Flawa Ceres alto nequicquam ſpectat Olympo ; 


Et qui, proſciſſo quae ſuſcitat arquore terga, | 


which Virgil uſes in delivering his precepts. A writer leſs 
_ animxied with the ſpirit of Poetry, would have contented 
himſelf with dryly telling us, that it is proper to break 
the clods with harrows, and by drawing hurdles over them; 
and to plow the furrows acroſs : that moiſt ſummers and 
fair winters are to be deſired ; and that it is good to float 
the field after it is ſown. Theſe precepts are juſt ; but 
it is the part of a Poet to make them beautiful alſo, by 4 
a variety of expreſſion. Virgil therefore begins theſe 
precepts by ſaying, the huſbandman, who breaks the 
cClods with harrows and hurdles greatly helps the fields; 


5 : Rurſus _ 


k 


| then immediately leaves the didactic ſtyle, and repreſents 


N 
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mention of a country famous for corn, owing it's fertility 
to nothing ſo much as to this weather, and by a bold 
_ metaphor, makes the fields aſtoniſhed at the plenty of their 
harveſt *. The Poet now .changes his ſtyle to the form 
of a queſtion, and aſks why he needs to mentioſ him that 

| floats the ground: he then deſcribes the field gaſping with 
thirſt, and the graſs withering, and places before our eyes 


*** the advantage of moiſt ſummers and dry winters, 
by adviſing the farmers to pray for ſuch ſeaſons ; and 


the fields as rejoicing in winter duſt, and introduces the 


the labourer inviting the rill to deſcend from a neigh- 


bdouring rock; we hear the ſtream bubble over the ſtones, 
and are delighted with the refreſhment that is given to 
the fields +. To mention every inſtance of this variety of 


N : 1 = . 4 — 


nils folfitia atque hyemes erate ſerenar, | 
9 Agricolas : hyberno laetiſſime pulvere farra, 
Lacta ager: nulla tantum ſe Myſia cults 


: 7 acłkat, et ipſa ſuas mirantur Gargara meſſes. 


% dien jade gui ſemine cominus arva 


wy Anſeguitur, cumuloſque ruit male pinguis areuae# ; 
1 ſatis Ain inducit, rivoſque 3 ? 
Et cum exufſus ager morientibus aeftuat berbit, | 
| : Scee ſupercilio cliveſs tramitis undam 
| iv: hs aber dans er herais: ata 


da cies, ſeatcbriſque armmtia temperat arva, 
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qxpreſſion, would be almoſt the ſame thing wich reciting 
the whole poem. 
Virgil has exceeded all other Poets in the juſtneſs aca 
beauty of his deſcriptions. The ſummer ſtorm in the 
. firſt book is, I believe, not to be equalled. We ſee the 
. adverſe winds engaging, the heavy corn torn up by the 
roots, and whirled aloft, the clouds thickening, the rain 
pouring, the rivers overflowing, and the ſea ſwelling, and 
- conclude the horrour of the deſeri 
troduced darting thunder with his 2 
gyerturning the mountains; earth — * che beaſts are 


redoubles, the ſhower increaſes, and the woods and ſhoars 
rebellow. The deſcription of the ſpring, in the ſecond 
book, is no leſs pleaſing, than that of the ſtorm is terrible. 
We there are entertained with the melody of birds, the - 
loves of the cattle, the earth opening her boſom to the 
warm zephyrs, and the trees and herbs unfolding their ten- 
dier buds. I need not mention the fine deſcriptions of the 


tion, Jupiter is in- 
right-hand, and 


fled, and men are ſtruck with horrour ; the ſouth-wind * 


 aeſeulus, the citron, the amellus, or the ſeveral ſorts of = 


ſerpents, which are all excellent. The deſcriptions of the 
- © horſe, the chariot race, the fighting of the bulls, the vio- 
| lent effects of luſt, and the Scythian _— can never be 
too much admired. . 
The uſe of well adapted ſimiles is in a manner r effencial 
to a Poem. None can be more juſt, than the compariſon 
of a well ordered vineyard to the Roman army drawn out 

in rank and file; nor could any have been more happily 

' imagined, than that of a bull ruſhing on his adverſary, to 
a great wave rolling to the ſhoar, and daſhing over the 
rocks. But above all, that celebrated ſimile of the nightin- 
gal, in the north © book, has been no leſs 3 chan univer- 

fally applauded. 3585 
But nothing is more e generally add i in Poetry, than 


pet. that curious art of making the numbers of the verſe expreſ- | 
| five of the ſenſe that is contained in it. When the giants 


ſtrive to heap one Is mountain upon another, the very 
line pants and heaves ; and when the earth is to be broken 


5 


— — 


2 Ter ſunt conati imponers Pelio Offam, 
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n verſe labours az much as the 
baſbandman We hear the prancing ſteps of the Wr 
horſe F, the ſwelling of the ſea, the che erihing ef the'mbg: 
rains, the reſounding of the ſhoars, and the murmuring of 
the woods 6, in the Poet's numbers. The ſwift 
of the North-wind **, and the haſte required to catch 1 
A ſtone to deſtroy a ſerpent TT, are deſcribed. in words as 
quick as the ſubject. 
Deigreſſions are not only permitted, but are e thought os 
namental in a Poem; provided they do not ſeem to 6 
_— on unartfully, or to ramble too far from the ſubjecł. 
Voirgil's are entertaining and pertinent; and he never ſuffery 
| them to loſe fight of the buſineſs in hand. The moſt 9 
cdto objection ſeems to be the concluſion of the firſt Geo 
where he entertains the reader with a long account 
prodigies that attended Caeſar's death, and of the miſeri 
_ occaſioned by the civil wars among the Romans. But _ 


= it may be obſerved what care the Poet takes not to _ 


up with hea 


b2 
„5 | Onne quotannis 1 —. 44 
. quaterque 2 hindendam, elebeque woe WF 
Aurum Bern. bidentibus. 1 een 
© + Iafultere ls, er ra blen, ſuperbos. 
8 „ | Freta ponti N 5 cr! 


 Incipinnt ogitata ien. et aridus alti 
Montibus audiri * gor: aut 28 . 


Lane miſeeri, et nemorum increbeſeere nurmar. | 
„„ 


Tt} | K . . Cape ſaxa mani, cape robora paſter. '» A SEES 
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ring up ruſty fpears with the civil plough-ſhare, ſtriking 


9 


harrows againſt empty helmets, and aſtoniſhed at the gigan- 


tic fize of the bones. And when he would deſcribe the 


2 world in arms, he expreſſes it by ſaying the plough 
does not receive its due honour, the fields lie uncultivated 


third book, are deſcribed with a delicacy not to be parallel- 
led. This was a dangerous undertaking; it was venturing 


ſult the tranſlatiqus, to be convinced of this. Dryden, en- 
deavouring to keep up the ſpirit of the original, could 


not avoid being obſcene and laſcivious in his expreſſions : 


And Dr. Trapp, whoſe character laid him under a neceffity 


df avoiding that rock, has ſunk into ah inſipid flatneſs, un- 
worthy of the Poet whom he has tranſlated. But in the ori: 

Sinal, the ſentiments are warm and lively, and the expreſ- 

ions ſtrong and maſculine. And yet he does not make uſe 

of a word unbecoming the gravity of a philoſopher or the 

modeſty of a virgin. The peftilence that reigned among 


| che Alpine cattle is confeſſedly a maſter- piece z and not in- 
Feriour to the admired deſcription which Lucretius has given 


of the plague at Athens. The ſtory of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice is told in fo delightful a manner, that, had it been leſs 


of a piece with the main Poem, we could not but have 
. thanked the author for inſerting it. no 


Theſe, and innumerable other beauties, which cannot 

: eafily. eſcape the obſervation of a judicious reader, are ſuffi- 
Tcient to make the Georgicks eſteemed as the fineſt Poem 

that ever appeared. But the work is not only beautiful, 
but uſcful to. The precepts contained in it are ſo jult, 


that the graxeſt proſe writers among the Romans have ap- 
Ppealed to Virgil, as to an oracle, in affairs of huſbandry. 
And though the ſoil and climate of Italy are different from 


thbſe of England; yet it has been found by experience, 
that moſt of his rules may be put in practice, even here, to 


This 5 


advantage. 


LIE SE rot i ii £m. 
dated. He introduces a hulbandman in future ages 


dea ſteer between Scylla and Charybdis. We need but con- 


by the abſence of the huſbandmen, and tke ſickles are 

heaten into ſwords. The praiſes of Italy, and the charms 
of a country life, in the ſecond Georgick, ſeem naturally to 
flow from the ſubject. The violent effects of luſt, in the 


3 cipal beauties 'of this Poem. 1 had the good fortune 


3 underſtand. to which the general bent of my ſtudies had 


. 7 A E BA. 0 * ui 


This was the Poem on which Vi rgil depended for 
reputation with poſterity. He defrel on tis 
that his Aeneis might be burnt; but was willing to truſt rhe 
Georgicks to future ages. The reaſon of this conduct ſeeum 
to be obvious. The Aeneis was unfiniſhed, and had not 1 
ceived the laſt hand of the author. And though it hau 
been the admiration of all ſucceeding times; * this great 
maſter thought it unworthy of his pen. He was conſcious 
that it fell ſhort of the Iliad, which he had hoped to 
| ceed; and like a true Roman, could not brook a ſuperiour, 
But in the Georgicks, he knew that he had triumphed | 
cover the Greek — This Poem had received the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke, and was therefore the fitteſt ga give 
an idea of the genius of its author. Nor was the gee 
appointed in wr 2 for the cks have been 
univerſally admi even by thoſe who are unacquainced 
_ with the ſubject, The deſcriptions, / the ſimiles, che di- 
2 the purity and majeſty of the ſtyle, 3 6 
a great ſhare of delight to many whom T'have 
heard lament, that they were not able to enjo enjoy the — = 


* 


1. 


give ſome of my friends the ſatisfaction 


this point: and they were pleaſed to think, thar — — 


ſervations on this Gen would be as acceptable to the 
publick, as they had been to themſelves. I was Without 
much difficulty perſuaded to undertake a new edition of 


a work, which I had always admired, and-endeavoured-to = 


in ſome meaſure contributed. I was defirous in the firſt 
place, that the text of my author might be as enact as 
poſſible. To this end, I compared a conſiderable number 
of printed editions, valuable either for their age, their 
correctneſs, or the ſkill of the editor. I thought it ne- 
ceſſary alſo to inquire after the unn, that were to 


be found in England ; that by a collection of all che 


various readings, I might be able to lay before the 
reader the true and genuine expreſſion of my author. 


The manuſcripts, which 1 collated, being all that I bad 
any information 85 are an in mamber : ge "_ = 


. * E ACE. 
1 ll 


n i» che Re 


li 
* 3. one in the Bodleian Library 
11 the- Arundelian Library, belonging to the Royal So- 


at Oxford ; two 


inſerted in the following annotations. I have 
y followed the edition of Heinſius, ſeldom de- 


eript. 
-In compoſing the annotations, I have ä peru 
e maticah comments of Servius, the learned para- 


8 made by, Fulvius Urſinus and Pierius; the learn- 
ed and judicious: criticiſms of La Cerda and Ruaeus, 


edition of Virgil did not fall into my hands, till the 


. 


nd entirely on theſe learned Commentators ; and have 
; ven to differ from them, for which I have 
aGghed ſuch reaſons, as I believe will be found ſatiſ- 


#acQvery. IT 


himſelf in other parts of his wotks, and by this means 


with what is to 


at 


„ and two in Dr. Mead's Library. I have collated 
fc myſelf, and rhe Reader will find the various 


ting from it, unleſs compelled by ſome ſtrong rea- 
on. and I have never ventured to alter the text by any 
emendation, or on the 2 of a ſingle ma- 


ke 


rale of Grimaaldus, the valuable collections of obſer- 
vations,: various Sradings, and compariſons with the Greek 


and the curious Remarks of Father Catrou, whoſe French 


ft part of the firſt Georgick was rinted, which 1s the : 
that I have not quoted him ſooner. But I did — : 


= hey were all unacquainted with the ſubject, 
| and therefore could not avoid falling into conſiderable and 
1 8 t errors. When the ſenſe of any word or ex- - 
& preſſion has been doubtful, or variouſly interpreted, I have 
| endeavoured to find how it has been uſed by the Poet 


have ſometimes removed the ambiguity. If this has failed, 
I have conſulted the other authors, who wrote about the 
_ Tame time; and after them, the earlieſt criticks, who are 
= moſt likely to have retained the true meaning. With re- 
g to the p N themſelves, I have compared them 

= found in Ariſtotle, Cato, and Varro, 
whom. our author himſelf evidently conſulted ; and with 


5 thoſe of — Pliny, and Palladius, who wrote be- 
fore the Wy of Vugil $ rules was loft i in the barbarous 


__ 


ths Ins 
l * — , 
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hand, as is too frequent, but having recourſe to the of 
8 | 4 


I am not conſcious of having aſſumed any obſerratig 
for which I am indebted to any other. The reader will 
find many, which I am perſuaded are not to be met with 
in any of the commentators. I have been very particu 
in my Criticiſms on the plants mentioned by Virgil: that 


— 


„ 


I have generally given the very words of theantho dthor, 
s. find occaſion to cite, not taking them at ſet 


ginals themſelves. 


being the part, in which I am beſt able to inform lug 


and which, I believe, has been chiefly expected from me. 
The aſtronomical part has given me moſt trouble, being 
that with which I am the leaſt acquainted. But yet I may 


venture to lay the annotations on this ſubject before the 


reader, with ſome confidence, as they have had the good 
fortune to be peruſed by the greateſt Aſtronomer of this, 


or perhaps of any age ; the enjoyment of whoſe acquaint- 


ance and friendſhip I ſhall always eſteem as one of the hap- 
% — of my We. ono 
I know not whether I need make any apology for pub 

liſhing my notes in Engliſh. Had they been in Latin a2 
at firſt intended, they might have been of more uſe to 
foreigners : but as they are, I hope they will be of ſervice, 
to my own country, which is what I moſt deſire, The 
_ proſe tranſlation will, I know, be thought to debaſe Vir - 
gil. Bur it was never intended to give any idea of the 


Poet's ſtyle ; the whole deſign of it being to help the leſs 


learned reader to underſtand the ſubject. Tranſlations of 
the ancient Poets into proſe have been long uſed with, 
ſucceſs by the French : and I do not ſee why they ſhould. 


be rejected by the Engliſh. But thoſe who chooſe to read 


the Georgicks in Engliſh verſe, may find ſeveral tranſlations 
by eminent men of our own country, to whom we are. 


pony obliged for their laudable endeavours, though they 


have ſometimes deviated from the ſenſe and ſpirit of the 


author. I have therefore pointed out moſt of their errors, 
that have occurred to me; which I thought myſelf the more 


of £ ed to do, becauſe I have found Virgil himſelf accuſed. 


ome miſtakes, which are wholly to be aſcribed to a 
= e tranflator. 


wi Me PRE YA E. 


no n dent from the merit of any 

r d learned and genious gentlemen. I am no Poet 
— therefore « cannot be moved by any envy to 
their ſi ur abilities. But as Ihave endeavoured to rectify 


che errors of others; fo I ſhall be heartily glad to have my 
on corretted. I hope they are not very numerous, ſince! 
have ſpared no labour, to do all the juſtice to my author 


chat was in my power; and have beſtowed as much time 


in attempting to explain this Rn * as _ 
an in —— it. | 


£ 


: 
* 


— 


ni 


VIRGILIT 
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MM AA DU MI1.7: 


| GEORGICORUM 


Liber Primus. 


UID faciat laetas ſegetes, quo ſidere terram 
J Vertere, Maecenas, ulmiſque adjungere vites 
_ = Conventat: quae cura boum, qui cultus habend o 


Sit 


1̃. Bud faciat, Ee Virgil begins, es fidere.] This expreſiion is very 


this Poem with a brief account of the 


ſubjects of his four books: Corn and 
plowing being the ſubject of the firſt, 


| Vines and other trees of the ſecond, 
Cattle of the third, and Bees of the | 
fourth. What may make the fields 
_ © rejoice (ſays he,) under what figns 
sit may be proper to turn the earth, | 
and join the Vines to Elms: what 


care is to be had of Oxen, and how 
* other cattle may be managed: 


what experience is required to treat 
3 2 32 Bees: hence, Maecenas, 


begin to ing.. 
| Laetas ſegetes.] Seges is commonly 


_ uſed by Virgil to fignify the field. 
Joyful is a noble epithet: we have 


ſame metaphor uſed in ſome paſ- 


ſages of the Bible. Thus it is in the 


6eth Pſalm ver. 14. The vallies 


fall ſtand ſo thick with corn, that 


they ſhall laugh and ſing. 


* uſe of: 


|< firſt verſe.” | 


poetical. 
tranſlating it, 
The fruitful ſoil, and wher to ſow 


% And when 


| 


Dryden has debaſed it by 


the corn: = 
to raiſe on elms the 


© teeming vine.” 


And yet in the eſſay on the Geor- 


gicks, prefixed to Dryden's tranſla- 


tion, Addiſon obſerves that Vir- 


„ gil, to deviate from the common 
% form of words, would not make 
ore, but fidere in his 8 55 


3. Qui cultus.) Pierius tells us, 
that in the Roman, the Lombard, 
the Medicean, and ſome ancient ma- 
nuſcripts it is gui. The ſame read - 
ing is inall the manuſcripts I have 
collated, except that of the King's 
Library, and one of Dr. Mead's, 

1 „„ 


where it is quis. La Cerda, and 


ſome other printed _ 7 
quis: but Heinfius, and moſt of the 5 


editors read gui. MK 
4. Pecori : apibus.] Some editions 


| have atgque, between pecori and api- 
| Bus, to avoid the ſy naloepha. But 


Pierius aſſures us that in all the moſt 
ancient manuſcripts he had ſeen, atgue 
is left out. It is wanting in the 
King's, the Cambridge, the Bodleian, 


and in one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. 
In another of Dr. Mead's, there is 


ouly gue, which Pierius obſerves to 
have been generally inſerted in the 


Lombard manuſcript, where there 
would be a ſynaloepha. This figure 
however is frequent in Virgil: Pi- 


erius quotes many inſtances. I ſhall 


mention only one, which is in the 
J ͤ 

_ «© Arcebis gravido peco 
ES + „ 
HFeinſius and Maſvicius leave out at- 


gue : but La Cerda, Ruaeus, and moſt 


of the common editions keep it in. 


Experientia.) This is generally 


underſtood to mean the experience 


which is required in us to manage 


Bees. Ruaeus interprets it in this 
ſenſe, quanta induſtria, ut alantur 


« apes frugales.“ But in his notes 


he propoſes another ſenſe, making 
experientia to ſignify the experience, 
prudence, or ingenuity, of the Bees. 
+ Praeter interpretationem jam tra- 
ditam afferri poteit haec altera: 


«« Dicam quae fit apum experientia, 


* prudentiz, ingenium, ars quaedam: 
non uſu quidem comparata, fed in- 


«« genita.'”” Dryden tranſlates api- 


bus quanta experientia 


„The birth and genius of the frugal 
AL 


Mr. B — tranſlates it 


ri; armenta | ſtre 
ipſis apibus, in congregando, et 


1 P. Virgilii Maronis 


Sit pecort: apibus quanta experientia parcis: 


Hinc 


% What mighty arts to thrifty bees 
„ belong.” | 1 


„The experience of t he parſimo- — 4 
cc nious bee. „„ JR erp TOM 


He is very fond of this new interpre- 
tation of Ruaeus: To me (lays 
«© he) it is much the beſt ſenſe ; be- 
'** cauſe it is literal, and yet moſt 
poetical. According to the other 
*« conftruttion, the expreſſion is ve - 
* ry harſh; and not to be ſupport- 
ed by any parallel place that I 
* know of.” This learned gentle- 
man is miſtaken, when he thinks that 
only Ruaeus mentions this ſenſe ; for 
Grimoaldus had interpreted this paſ- 
ſage the ſame way long befere: po- 
* ſtremo quam frugalem ſolertiam 


* cuſtodiendo melle, divina provi- 
«« dentia, conceſſerit, explicabo.” 


But, for my part, I do not fee any [ 


reaſon to reje& the common interpre- 
tation; nor do I perceive why we 
may not interpret this paſſage, gui 
cultus fit habendo pecori ; quanta ex- 
perientia fit habendis apibus, Be- 
tides it rather ſeems harſh to aſcribe 
experience to Bees, wheſe prudence, 
as Ruaeus himſelf confeſſes, is non 
uſu comparata ſed ingenita. 
Parcis.] This epithet is frequent- 
ly applied to Bees: thus Ariſtotle, 


skug gl Id na? T4; hpyzs at MEA L, 


a) v5 wh OuZoyfua; 3 and Pliny Car: = 


terum praeparcae, et quae alioquin 


prodigas atque edaces, non ſecus ac 7 


pigras, et ignavas proturbent ; and 
Martial, parca laborat apis. 5 
One of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 


inſtead of parcis, has paucis which | 


thus ; 


| would make this paſſage be read 


« — . apibus 


60 


_ 


e 


A. 


Georg. Lib. I. 
Hinc canete incipiam. Vos, 0 clariſſima mundi 
Lumina, labentem caelo quae ducitis annum: 


WC os apibus quanta 
4 paucis | 
_ « Hinc canere incipiam.”” 


But I think the common reading 


is better. 


5. Vet, Cc. ] The Poet having 
propoſed the ſubject of his work, 
proceeds to the invocation of thoſe 
_ deities, who preſide over rural affairs. 
Ve moſt ſhining lights of the 
world. who lead the year ſliding 
„ thro' the ſky: O Bacchus and 
*“ nouriſhing Ceres, if by your 
ce 
onian acorns for fruitful corn, 
and mixed the draughts of Ache- 
loian water with the juice of the 


_ © Fauns, the Deities who aſſiſt hus- 
_ « bandmen, come hither, O Fauns, 
together with the Dryads, the 
Nymphs who preſide over trees: 
I fing your gifts. And thou, O 
Neptune, at whoſe command the 
earth being ſtruck with thy mighty 
trident, firſt brought forth the 


3 
3 
40 

tant of the groves, whoſe three- 
hundred milk white ſteers browze 
on the fruitful buſhes of Caea: 
and thou O Tegeaean Pan, the 
protector of Sheep, if thy own 
© Maenalus be thy care, leave the 
groves of thy own country, and 
the foreſts of Lycaeus, and come 
hither propitious : and thou, O 
Minerva, who diſcoveredſt the 
** olive: and thou, O youth, who 


40 


«6 
6«« 


 * 4idſitteach the uſe of the crooked 


 *© Plough; and thou, O Sylvanus, 
** who beareſt a young cypreſs-tree 
_ © Pluckt up by the roots. And all 
ye Gods and Goddeſſes, whoſe 
* employment it is to protect the 
© fields, and ye who take care of 


experientia, | 


newly diſcovered grapes. Andye| 
and that the Moon is Ceres. La 


words Virgil 


5 


the new fruits, that are produced 
without culture, and ye who ſend 


thoſe which are cultivated.” 
5. Clariſima mundi Lumina.] 


Ceres. 


E 
Liber 


down the plenteous ſhowers on 


Some are of opinion that in theſe 
oes not invoke the 
Sun and Moon, but only Bacchus and 
Ruaeus aſſents to this inter- 


pretation, and gives his reaſons why 
thoſe deities may deſerve ſuch an ap- 


pellation ; 1. Becauſe they are thought 


to have diſcovered and to preſide o- 


ver the harveſt ang vintage: 2. Be- 


Sun and Moon; for it is proved in 


Macrobius, that the Sun is not only 
Liber and Dionyſiue, but alſo Jupi- 


ter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules, 


bounty the earth changed Cha- | cauſe by them mae underſtood the 


Cerda contends with better reaſon, 


that the Sun and Moon are here in- 


voked diſtinctly from Bacchus and 
Ceres: 1. Becauſe theſe words de- 
note only the Sun and Moon: 2. Be- 
cauſe leading the year is more pro- 


lead only two parts of it: 3. Becauſe 


perly underſtood of thoſe which lead 


neighing horſe: and thou inhabi- | the whole year, than of thoſe which 


Virgil ſeems to imitate Varre in this 


paſlage, who invokes the Sun and 
Moon diſtinctly from Bacchus and 
Ceres: 4. Becauſe Virgil is under- 


ſtood in this ſenſe by Apuleius. 


As it is generally thought that 


mind; it may not be amiſs to place it 


Virgil had Varro's invocation in his 


here before the Reader. Et quoni- 


e am(ut aiunt) Dei facientes adjuvant, 
„ pxius invocabo eos, nec, ut Ho- 


« XII. deos, conſenteis neque ta- 
men eos urbanos, quorum imagi- 
nes, ad forum auratae ſtant, tex 
mares, & foeminae totidem, ſeg 


B 2 © colarum 


merus, et Ennius, Muſas, ſed 


illos XII. deos, qui mixime agri-# 


. 


4 tio veait è fundo. 


66 
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C 
* 


3 P. Virgilii Maronis 
Liber & alma Ceres, veſtro ſi munere tellus 


Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miſcuit uvis: 


« colarum duces ſunt. Primum, qui 
* omnes fructus agriculturae caelo, 
« et terra continent, Jovem, et 


* Tellurem. Itaque quod ii paren- 
tes, magni dicuntur, Jupiter pa- 


te ter appellatur, Tellus terra mater. 


% Secundo Solem et Lunam, quo - 


« rum tempora obſervantur, cum 
« quaedam ſeruntur et conduntur. 


* 'Tertio Cererem et Liberum, quod 
* horum fructus maxime neceſſarii ad 


4 ;victum: ab his enim cibus et po- 
Quarto Robi - 
« gum ac Floram, quibus propitiis, 


* neque rubigo frumenta, atque ar- 
* bores corrumpit, neque non tem- 


« peſtive florent. Itaque publicae 
© Robigo feriae robigalia, Florae 
% Judi floralia inſtituti. Item adve 
« neror Minervam et Venerem, qua- 
rum unius procuratio oliveti, alte- 
rius hortorum, quo nomine ruſti- 


* ca vinalia inſtituta. Nec non e- 
* tiam precor Lympham, ac Bo- 


© num Eventum, quoniam fine aqua 
% omnis arida ac miſera agricultura, 


_ « fine ſucceſſu ac bono eventu, fruſ- 
4 tratio eſt, non cultura. : 


7. Liber & alma Ceres.) Theſe 


8 two deities are properly invoked to- U 
gether, becauſe temples were erec- 
ted jointly to them, and they were 
frequently united in the ſame myſte- 


ries. Lucretius has brought them 


together much after the ſame manner: 
_* Namque Ceres fertur fruges, Li- 


„ berque liquoris a 
« Vitigeni laticem mortalibus inſti- 
| * tuiſſe. | EE RE 
Si. ] Servius thinks / is uſed in this 
place for fiquidem. 


3 Munere.] Fulvius | rſinus ſays, 


that, in an ancient manuſcript of A. | 
Colotius, it is numine. The ſame 


Et vos agreflum praeſentia numina Fauni, 10 


Ferte 


| reading is in one of the Arundelian 


manuſcripts. = =— 
8. Chaoniam glandem.) Epirus is 
often called Chaonia, 
Chaones, a people of Epirus, for- 
merly ruled over the whole country. 
Dodona was a city of Epirus, near 
which was the famous grove of ora- 
cular oaks. Thus Virgil poetically 
mentions Chaonian or Dodonean a- 
corns, for acorns in general; thoſe 
of Dodona being the moſt celebra- 

9. Pocula Acheloia.) The river 
Acheloüs is ſaid to be the firſt that 


brake out of the earth: whence the 


name of that river was frequently 
put for water by the ancients. Thus 
Euſtathius obſerves, that, as all high 
mountains were called Ida, ſo all 
water was called Achelous. This 
expreſſion might ſtill be more proper 
in the invocation of deities, as being 
more ſolemn; for we find in Macro- 
 bius, that water was called Achelous, 
chiefly in oaths, prayers, and ſacri- 
fices: Minge ya&p To U ANT 
| Ty00&yopevoruey iv Toig dug, ual iv Ta; 
eugalc, 1 * Tai; bug ai; Fulvius 
rfinus quotes many paſſages out of 
ancient authors, to the ſame purpoſe. 
Dryden has quite loſt the ſolemnity 
of the expreſſion by tranſlating it, 
*© Who gave us corn for maſt, for 
35, Ce 


put Acheloiis, for water in general: 
Nec deerit tibi, pro fluvlis, pro- 
que omnibus undis, ZI 
% Pocula qui preſſis Acheloia miſ- 


10. Agreflum pracſentia numing 
 Fauai, Cc. The Foun and Dryads | 
; were 


aſe the 


Vida alludes to this paſſage, when 
| he tells us that the Poets ſometimes | 


4 attributa credimus. 


ſeems to 


vere uſually invoked together as dei- | 
ties who preſided over rural affairs. 
Quin et Sylvanos, ſays Pliny, Fau 
« nolque et Dearum genera ſylvis, 
« ac ſua numina, tanquam et caelo, 
The ori- 
ginal of theſe Fauns is thought te be 

| vg who taught the ancient Ita- 
lians their religion, and was wor- 
| ſhipped by them. He was the father 


of Latinus, and delivered his ora- 


cles in a grove, not by ſigns, but by 


voice. We have an account of this | 


in the ſeventh Aeneid : 3 
4% At Rex ſollicitus monſtris, oracu- 
4 la Faum 


. Fatidici genitoris adit, lucoſque | 


4 ſub alta 


1 Conſulit Albunea, nemorum quae | | 
| the ſeat of this fable, for the Athe- 


rr 
Fonte ſonat— ; 
T Subita ex alto vox reddita luco 
TT EE oe 
The Fauns are ſo called à fande, be- 
cauſe they ſpeak perſonally to men. 
They are generally thought to be 
the ſame with the ſatyrs. Horace 
make Faunus the ſame with 
Velox amoenum ſaepe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lycaeo Faunus; 
for Lycaeus was one of the 
tions of Pan, as 
vocation: 5 
A Ipſe nemus linquens 
_ © tuſque Lycaei, 


habita- 
we find in this in- 


patrium, ſal- 


LE, YT FL 
The Dryads had their name from | 


J ow 
12. Prima.) Various are the o- 
Pinions of commentators concerning 

the meaning of this epithet. Many, 
_ fays Servius, take it to mean olim. 


In this ſenſe Grimoaldus has inter- | 


preted it, La Cerda leaves his rea- 


' 


Georg. Lib. I. 


Ferte ſimul Faunique pedem, Dryadeſque 
Munera veſtra cano. Tuque 6, cui prima | 
Fudit equum magno tellus percuſſa tridenti, 


ther 


Inſtituit.“ 


puellae: 
frementem 


Neptune: 


der to chooſe which he pleaſes of 
1. The carth 


four interpretations. 
ow be called prima becaule it exiſted 
before the other elements. 2. Be- 


cauſe the earth, together with hea- 
ven, was ſaid to be the 


parent of the 
gods. In this ſenſe Dr Trapp has 
tranſlated it: 2 


FFF Thee, « whe ent, © 


The parent earth a ſprightly fteed 


. Tellus prima may ſignify the ſea 

oar, where the horſe was 
ced by Neptune; for Virgil in ano- 
l 1 uſes prima terra in this 
enſe: e | 


4. The Poet 


pretended to be the moſt an- 
cient people in the world. I have 
ventured to take it in what ſeems to 

me the moſt obvious ſenſe. I ima- 
gine that the adjective is put here 
only for the adverb, of which many 
examples may be produced from our 
Poet: as pede terram crebra fe- 


rit.” Nay he has uſed prima in the 
ſame manner, in this very Georgick: 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales verte · 
„„ wn . 


Nr. B— tranſlates it in this ſenſe 


. — Thou, whoſe trident's force 
« Firftclave the earth and rais'd the 


RE 2?RDOo1 Re ro 
13. Fudit equum, Ce] This al- 

ludes to the ſtory of Neptune's = | 

ducing a horſe at Athens. La Cer- 


da offers ſome ſtrong reaſons for read- 


ing aquam inſtead of 
emendation 1s mention 


7 


vius, who ſays the moſt ancient ma- 
nuſcripts have aquem. La Cerda's 


. 2 
' * 

8 - 3 +» a 
* — A 


N 


8 4 Exſiluiſſe fretum. 
— L have adhered to the common n read- 


| prin | 
Proper for Virgil to invoke — Þ | 
| on. account of his beſtowing the 
bauoorſe on mankind, that animal be- 
ing celebrated in the third Geo 
whereas the fea has nothing to do in 
this Poem. 
Seorgick, w en he is ſpeaking of 
the characters of a ſine Stallion, he 
mentions as the moſt excellent, that 
he ſhould be deſcended fiom the horſe 


and Cyrene. 


a 


6 
Neptune: et cultor nemorum, cui pinguia Ceae 


Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci: 


Er nemus linquens patrium, ſaltuſque Lycaei, 
ovium cuſtos, tua ſi tibi Maenala curae, 


Adſis 6 Tegeace favens : oleaeque Minerva 


reaſons are; I. W ſays, that| 
in the . temple of Erectheus, there 


was an olive tree and the ſea, in 
memory of the contention between 


Ne 


and Minerva. 2. Varro, 


eptune 
hben he relates this fable, mentions 
water, not a horſe, . to be 


uced 
and 


Neptune. 3. In the 


pureſt manuſcripts of Ovid, he finds | 


_ Fretum, where the common editions 
| have ferum : 


Stare Deum pelagi, lopgoque fe- 


« rire tridente 


a X + — qa by 


«© nere ſaxi 


, for the three following reaſo 

juſe 1 do not remem 3 
in any manuſcript, or 
edition. 2. Becauſe it ſeems 


ick; 
. Becauſe in the third 


| of Neptune : 


| Et patriam Epirum referat, forteſ- 
„ que Mycenas; 


„*. ** Neptunique ipſa deducat origine | 


I4-. Cultor nemorum, &c. 1 He 
Ariſtaeus, the ſon of Apollo 

| This Ariſtaeus was e- 
ducated by the Nymphs, who taught 
dim the arts of curdling milk, mak- 
ing bee-hives, and cultivating olive- 
trees. 


| ſage the following ſenſe: 1 
„ thee, O Arcadian Pan, the il- 

4 luſtrious feeder of ſheep, I moſt 
that though thy 
mountain Maenalus, famous for 

paſtoral pipe, affords thee 
t pleaſure; yet leave thy na- 

* tive foil a little while, and engage 
entirely in overſeeing our affairs.“ 


6c If 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


15 


15 to mankind. on which account . 
he had the ſame divine honours paid 5 


to him as to Bacchus. 
Ceae. 


r the unfortunate death 
of his ſon Actaeon. 
firſt worſhipped as a deity. 


and Maenalus, and the city Tegea. 


atumvis, and gives this paſ- 
＋ 4 And 


< earneſtly intreat: 


cc *- the 


Ruaeus gives it this ſenſe : 
thou haſt any regard for Maena- 
* lus, Lycaeus, and the other 
* mountains and woods of thy own 
Arcadia, leave now thoſe places, 


* and aſſiſt me whilſt I ſpeak of paſ- 
toral affairs and trees: for my diſ- 
„ courſe will do honour to theſe pla- 
ces, and be of uſe to them.” 1 
have followed this ſenſe, as the moſt | 


generally received. 
18. Tegeace.] 
ſius read Tegace; one of the Arun- 


the Cambridge, the Bodleian, and 


Tegee ; in the King's manuſcript and 


Tegeaee, which — to be right, 


for 


Inventrix : 5 


] A very fruitful iſland, in 
the * to which Ariſtaeus 
e 


retired a 
He was there 
16. Ipſe nemus linguens 8 
&c.] Pan's country is Arcadia, in 
which were the mountains Lycaeus 


17. Si.] Grimoaldus interprets x 


Servius and Hein- 
delian manuſcripts has Tegehe ; in 
one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is 


in ſome of the old printed editions, it 


| is Tegeae; La Cerda and Ruaeus read 
He communicated mk be. 


- = Be $6.2: 9668 2 4n th I 


Georg. 
Inventrix : uncique puer monſtrator aratri: l 
Et teneram ab radice ferens, Sylvane, cupreſſum: 20 
Dique Deaeque omnes, ſtudium quibus arva tueri, 44. 


Quique novas alitis non ullo ſemine fruges, 


for the two firſt ſyllables are always 
| ſhort ; the Greek name of the city 


| Oleaeque Minerva Inventrix.] 


This alludes to the ſtory of the con- 
tention between Neptune and Miner- 
va, about naming Atkens. 
ſays the olive tree produced on that 
occaſion by Minerva was to be ſeen | 
JJ JS 
19. Uncique puer monſtrator ara - 


tri. ] Some will have this to be Ofi- 


Pliny 


ris the Egyptian deity, but others, 


with better reaſon, think that Trip- 


tolemus the ſon of Celeus is meant, 


Who was taught the art of husban- 
dry by Ceres. La Cerda gives the 
following reaſons: 1. It is not pro- 
bable that Virgil would invoke the 


gods of the Egyptians, which he 


reproaches in the eighth Aeneid. 
2. Servius obſerves that the Romans 
had not yet admitted the Egyptian 
worſhip under Auguſtus. 3. As he 
invokes Minerva and other Grecian | 


gods, why not a Grecian inventor 


of the plough? 4. It was a general- | 
ly received opinion, that the diſco- | 
very of corn was made in Attica. 5.| 
Pauſanias fays, that the Athenians 


and their neighbours relate that Trip- 


tolemus was the inventor of ſowing. 
6. As Celeus is mentioned in this ve- 
ry book, it it not probable that he 
would omit the mention of his ſon. 
20. Et teneram ab radice ferens, 
 Sylvane, cupreſſum.] 


the god of the woods. Achilles 


Statius, in his commentary on Ca- 


tullus, tells us, that on ancient \coins 
and marbles, Sylvanus is repreſented 
bearing a cypreſs-tree plucked up by 


the roots, which fully explains this 
paſſage. Mr B ſeems not to have 


Sylvanus, is 


Lib. I. os. 


Quique 


been 0 of this, dia he tran- 


lated it; _- ; 
And you, Sylvanus, with 


% cypreſs bough.”” . 
Sylvanus is deſcribed in a differen 


manner by our Poet, in his tenth 
Eclogue : „„ 
Venit et agreſti capitis Sylvanus 


© honore, | 


Florentes ferulas et grandia liſia 


% quaſſans.” 5 
But in the Georgicks, where the 
Poet ſpeaks of trees, and deſigned - 


ly omits flowers, it was more pro- 


per to diſtinguiſh Sylvanus by his 


cypreſs. 


21. Digue Deaeque omnes.] Ha- 
ving invoked the particular Deities, 
he concludes with an invocation of 
all the reſt. This is according to 
the cuſtom of the prieſts, who uſed, 


after the particular invocation, ta 
invoke all the gods in general. Ful- 


vius Urſinus fays he ſaw a marble at 
Rome, with this inſcription : z 
NOMIOIC ©EOIC 

'IOTAIOC 
Malo 
ET ĩ ON Ln 
La Cerda mentions ſeveral inſcripti- 


| ons to all the gods and goddeſſes in 
| general. X 


22. Non ullo.) Sol find it in the 
Cambridge, and in one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts. Hejnſfius, Maſvicius, 
and ſeveral good editors have the 
ſame reading. Servius, Grimoaldus, 
La Cerda, Ruaeus, and many o- 
thers read, nonnulloa. Servius gives 
it this ſenſe : you who nouriſh the 
ſeeds fown by us, with your own 
ſeed ; that 1s, with rain and warmth. 
La Cerda interprets it; you who 
produce new fruits, with ſome * 


il | zs, without being ſown by men, is 


med their influence on thoſe which 


_ « ſeat amongſt the gc 's is at preſent 


8 P. Virgilii 


Maronis 


Quique ſatis largum caelo demittitis imbrem. 


Tuque adeo, quem mox quae 


ly diſcovered ſeed. I am loth to de- | 785 


from that excellent manuſcript 
of Heinſius, without very rea- 
ſon. And here I think v0 allo the 


beſt reading, notwithſtanding the | 


great authorities I have quoted a 


gainſt it. To e new fruits 
awith ſome ſeed ſeems to me a very 
r expreſſion, and by no means 


roduce 
new fruits ewithout any ſeed ; that 


_ worthy of Virgil. But 70 


a very proper expreſſion. The Poet, 
in theſe two lines, invokes, firſt, 
thoſe deities who take care of ſpon 
taneous plants, and then thoſe who 


are ſown. Thus at the beginning of 
the ſecond Georgick, he tells us, 
that ſome trees come up of their own 
accord, without culture, and that 
_ « Principio arboribus varia eſt na- 
4 tura creandis: 5 

* Namque aliae, nullis 
A cogentibus, ipſae | 
« Sponte ſua veniunt, — — — _ 
Pars autem 
EE at 


ä es 


24. Tuque adeo, &fc.) After the 
_ Invocation of theſe deities, he takes 
an opportunity of making his court 
to Auguſtus Caeſar, by adding him 
to the number, and giving him his 
choice, whether he will be a god of 
earth, ſea, or heaven. 
% thou, O Caeſar, whoſe future 


k. — whether thou wilt ac- 
* cept of the guardianſhip of cities, 
% and the care of mn ſo that 
the whole world ſhall acknowle 
* thee as the giver of fruits and ru- 
ler of ſtorms, crowning thy temples 


poſito ſurgunt de ſe- 


„ And chiefly | 


ſint habitura deorum _ 
Concilia 


whether thou wilt be a god of the 
vaſt ocean, and be the only one 


<« invoked by mariners, the fartheſt 


“parts of the earth ſhall worſhip 
* thee, and Tethys ſhall give thee 
* all her waters to be her ſon in law: 
* or Whether thou wilt put thy ſelf, 


riſe flowly, in the ſpace between 
Virgo 


a a more than equal ſhare of the 


«© heavens: whatſoever thou wilt be, 
for let not hell hope for thee to 
de her king, nor let ſo dire a thirſt. 
of reigning enter thy breaſt, tho? 
Greece admires the Elyſian fields, 
and Proſerpine does not care to 
« follow her mother to the upper 
regions, do thou direct my courſe, 
* and favour my bold undertaking, 

and with me taking pity on the 

huſbandmen who are ignorant of 

„ the way, begin thy reign, and ac- 
« cuſtom thy ſelf even now to be in- 

% yoked.” : „„ „„ 
Adeo.] Some think adeo to be on- 


ly an expletive here, others interpret 
it alſo 


mfy chiefly, _ 
as in Horace : 


Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
„ Progemiem vitiofiorem.”” 


Serus in caelum redeas, diuque 


dge | ** Laetus interſis populo Quirini z 


Neve te noſtris vitiis iniquum 
« Ocyor aura g F 


— 


ö 


* with thy mother's myrile: or 


by Tollat. 


as a new fign, among thoſe that 


and Scorpio; the ardent *f' 
* fcorpion himſelf already pulls 
back his claws, to leave for thee 


Servius, and after him moſt 
of the commentators, take it to ſig- 


Max. ] It is generally agreed that 
max in tnis place fignifies bereafter 3 


» Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
It is uſual with the Poets to pray that 


it may be long before their monarchs 
are received into heaven; thus Horace: 


25 Urbe 


W ASS 


N n 


| Georg. 


Fe. 


LT. 9 


Concilia incertum eſt, urbeſne inviſere, Caeſar, 25 
Terrarumque velis curam, et te maximus orbis 

Auctorem frugum, tempeſtatumque potentem 

Accipiat, cingens materna tempora myrto : 

An deus immenſi venias maris, ac tua nautae ts 
Numina ſola colant ; tibi ſerviat ultima Thule, 30 


25. Ur bes. Almoſt all the editi- 


ons have urbis; ſome read urbeis. 
It is certainly the accuſative caſe plu- 


ral, for the conſtruction will not ad- 
mit of its being the genitive ſingu- 
lar; wherefore, te avoid confuſion, 
I have put urbes. 

ur bis to be the genitive cale ſingular; 


Dryden imagined 
and that Virgil meant particularly 


« Whether in after times to be de 


4 clar'd, 


„The patron of the world, and 
„ Rome's peculiar guard,” 1 5 


Inviſere.] La Cerda obſerves that 
this word is expreſſive of Divinity, 
and quotes ſeveral paſſages from the 
Poets in confirmation of his opinion. 


27. Tempeſtatumque potentem.] 


Theſe words are generally under- 


ſtood to mean, that Auguſtus ſhould 


be the ruler of the ſeaſons. But I 
think Virgil has ſeldom, it ever, 
uſed tempeſtates to ſignify the ſeaſons. 
Sure I am that many paſſages may be 
produced where he has expreſſed 
ſtorms by that word. I ſhall content 
myſelf with one in the firſt Aeneid, 
where Aeolus ſpeaks in the following 
manner to Juno: „ 
© Tu mihi quodcunque hoc regni, 


** tu ſceptra, Jovemque _ 


** Concilias : tu das epulis accum- 


dere dum, | 


Nimborumque facis, tempeſtatum- 
_ ** que potentem.”” 
Pliny explains zermpe/tates, 


nia autem duo genera eſſe caeleſtis 
injuriae meminiſſe debemus. U- 


num quod tempeſtates vocamus, 


| manuſcript, it is Thy le 


2 hail, 
| ſtorms, and ſuch like: Ante om- 
60 


Teque 


„ in quibus grandines, procellae, 
ce caeteraque ſimilia intelliguntur.”” 
Mr B — tranſlates it in this ſenſe ; 


« Parent of fruits, and pow'rful of 


be > we . 
The Poet means, no doubt, that 


Auguſtus ſhall govern the ſtorms in 


ſuch a manner, that they ſhall not 


injure the fruits of the earth. 
the city of Rome: :4 


28. Cingens materna tempora myr- 
to.] The myrtle was ſacred to Ve- 
nus, as Virgil tells us himſelf in the 
ſeventh Eclogue: | 5 


Populus Alcidae gratiſſima, vitis 


E - 


Formoſae myrtus Veneri. T 


He pays a fine compliment to Au- 
guſtus in this paſſage, making him, 
as he was very defirous to have it 


thaught, to be deſcended from Ae- - 
neas, who was the ſon of Venus. 


The ſame expreſſion is uſed with re- 
gard to Aeneas |.«nſelf, in the fifth 
VVV 
Sie fatus, velat materna tempora 
33 

30. Ultima Thule.) The King's 
manuſcript, and one of Dr Mead's 


have it Thile; in another of Pr 
Mead's, and in the Cambridge manu- 


ſcript, it is Tyle; in the Bodleian 
Thule was 
thought by the Ancients to be the far- *' 


theſt part of the earth towards the 
north, and inacceſſible; thus Claudian: 


„ Ratibuſque impervia Thule.“ 


The place which the Romans meant 


by Thule ſeems to be Schetland ; for 


Tacitus tells us, it was in fight of 


the Roman fleet. when Agricola fail- 
ed round Britain, and conquered the 
C = Orkney. 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Teque fibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis : 
Anne novum tardis fidus te menſibus addas, 
Qua locus Erigonen inter, Chelaſque ſequentes 


Panditur; ipſe tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 


Orkney iſlands. © Hanc oram no- 
« viſimi maris tunc primum Roma- 
« na claſſis circumvecta, inſulam, eſ- 
« ſe Britanniam affirmavit, ac ſimul 
« incognitas ad id tempus inſulas, 

% quas Orcadas vocant, invenit, 

t domuitque. Diſpecta eſt et Thu- 

„le, quam hactenus nix, et hyems 
« abdebat. 1 5 : 

3221. Teque fibigenerum Tethys Sc. 
One of the Arundelian manuſcripts, 

and one of Dr Mead's, have The- 
tis, which is certainly a miſtake ; 
for the firſt ſyllable of Thetis is 
. e 


mother of the nymphs. 
332. Tardis nenſibus.] By the ſlow 
months he is generally underſtood to 
mean the ſummer months, becauſe 
the days are then longeſt; or per- 
8 haps, 
backwards, he might poetically feign 
them to move ſlowex than the reſt ; 
thus Manilius: . 
Quad tria ſigna novem ſignis con- 
«© junta repugnant, 
_ « pice Taurcum - 
_ «© Clunibus, et Geminos pedibus, 
„ qofluciine Cancrum, 


„ Surgere ; cum rectis otiantur cae. 


-;- © norn members. ©. 
Ne mirere moras, cum Sol adver- 
-v @peraſa „ 

„ Aeſtivum tardis attollit 
a 
But Dr Halley has favoured me with 
the true meaning of theſe words, 


which have given ſo much trouble to 


the commentators, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, and Scorpio, are really of 
much flower aſcenſion than the other 


Scorpius, 
eight figns of the Zodiack; to 
which Virgil no doubt alluded. 


33. Qua locus Erigonen inter, c.] 


Erigone is Virgo. Servius tells us, 
that the Egyptians reckoned twelve 
ſigns of the Zodiack, and the Chal- 
deans but eleven: that the Chaldeans 
allotted twenty degrees of the 


ſe the ſummer ſigns riſe 


menſibus 


ecliptick to ſome ſigns, and forty to 


lotted juſt thirty to each: and that 
the Chaldeans make the Scorpion to 
extend his claws into the place of 
Libra : thus Ovid : ” 


“ Eſt locus, in geminos ubi brachia 
Dilectae Thetidi halcyones.”” | | 
| Tethys is the wife of Oceanus, and | 


*© Concavat arcus 5 | 
„ Scorpius ; et cauda flexiſque u- 
FL = : ĩð d | 
Porrigit in ſpatium ſignorum mem- 

* wo Sn . - „ 


verſally received as a ſign amon 


or claws of the Scorpion, were rec- 
koned inſtead of it. Virgil was by 
no means ignorant of Libra, for he 
mentions it in another place: 


I Libra dies ſomnique pares ubi fe- 
Et quaſi ſeditio caelum tenet. Af- | 3 


„% cerit horas. | | 
He takes advantage of this difference 
amongſt the ancient Aſtronomers, 
and accommodates it poetically, by 
placing Auguſtus, inſtead of Libra, 
the emblem of juſtice, between Vir- 
go and Scorpio; and deſcribes the 
ſcorpion as already pulling back his 
claws to make reom for him. He 
might alſo in this place, have a view 
to the birth of Auguſtus, which was 
Fender Libera. + - 55 
34. Panditur ; ipſe tibi.] Servius 
made the point after tibi: but I 
think it is better after Panditur. 
The ſenſe is better if ipſe be joined 


others; whereas the Egyptians al- 


It is certain that Libra was not uni- 


2 


the ancients; and that the Chelac, y 


oy 


| Embrace — 58 


* - 


Georg, Lib. I. 


Scorpius, et caeli juſta plus parte relinquit. 


ny n 


11 
35 


Quicquid eris, nam te nec ſperent Tartara regem, 


Nec tibi regnandi veniat tam dira cupido, 


Quamvis Ely ſios miretur Graecia campos, 


with a than if it be made to 
Tee with locus. 
Ardens Scorpius.] This epithet is 
thought to belong to Scorpio, becauſe 
it is the houſe of Mars; thus Ma- 


nilius: 
„ Pugnax Mavorti Scorpius — 


Thoſe, who are born under this ſign, 


are ſuppoſed by Aſtrologers to be of 


a fiery and turbulent diſpoſition. 


Thus we find in Manilius: 
* cScorpius armata violenta — 


cc cauda, 


I ** Qua ſua cum Phoebi currum per 
LS TT - 


« Rimatur - terras, et fulcis ſemina 
% miſcet. 


 «& Tn bellum ardentes animos, et 
TP oe 
6. + Efficir, et multo gaudentem ſan 


* guine civem, 


Cumque ipſa ſub armis 


Pax agitur, capiunt ſaltus, yal. 


e que pererrant. c 

Nunc hominum, nunc bella gerent 
&© yiolenta ferarum : 

«6 

Let fumus arenae : 


Atque hoſtem ſibi quiſque parat, 
cum bella quieſcunt: 


Bunt quibus et fimulachra placent, | 


s et ludus in armis. 


py 0 Tantus amor pugnae eſt, diſcunt- | 


4 A more than att proportion of the 7 
- = kv, AY. * 


que per otia bellum, _ 


Et quodcunque pari itudium pro- 


* ducitur arte. 


Servius hints at another interpreta- | 


tion ; that by ardens the Poet may 
mean that the ſcorpion is ardent to 


Nec praeda quam caede magis. 


| 


Nec repetita ſequi curet Proſerpina matrem, 
Da facilem cron, atque audacibus annue corps, 


Sl 
Ignaroſque 


35. E caeli jufta plus parte re- 


| /inquit.] Some manuſcripts and prin- 


ted editions have religuit ; but the 
beſt authority ſeems to be for the 
preſent tenſe, One of the Arunde- 
lian manuſcripts has ut caeli juſta 


| plas parte relinquat, which is a 


reading. But as I find only the au- 
thority of this ſingle manuſcript for 


it, I chooſe to preſerve relinguit. 


Juſta plus parte may admit of 
two interpretations : either that the 


Scorpion, by drawing in his claws, 
wall relinquiſh to Auguſtus the un- 
equal ſhare of the heavens, which 
he now poſſeſſes: or that by ſo do- 
ing he will leave him a greater ſhare 
Dryden ns 

| follows the former interpretation: 
*The Scorpion ready to receive : thy | 


than belongs to one ſign. 


> laws, 


« Vields half his reg' on, and con- 
. tracts his claws.** | 


And Mr B — 


„For thee his arms the Scorpion 
* now confines, 


And his unequal ſhare of heaven 
Nunc caput in mortem vendunt, | SEE 


1 reigns.” 


Dr Trapp underſtands | it in the lter : 
ſenſe: 


« — ſee the burning 3 Scorpion now, 


„ Fv'n now contracts his claws, and | 


« leaves for thee, 


36. Sperent.) It is foernent in 
one of Dr Meac's manuicrip:s, and 


in an old edition printed :: Nuren- 
berg, in 1402: but I loot upon it to 
be an error of the tranictibers. 
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and thus Mr B 


on an office. 
upon Augauſtus, to begin now to take 


line; 


Practiſe the god, and learn to hear 


12 
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Ignaroſque viae mecum miſeratus agreſtes, 
Ingredere, et votis jam nunc aſſueſce vocari. 
Vere novo, gelidus canis cum montibus humor 
Liquitur, et zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit; 
Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro 45 


Ingemere, et ſuleo attritus ſp 
Illa ſeges demum votis reſpon 


41. Ignaroſue viae mecum miſera- 


tus agreſtes. | Servius mentions two 


ways of interpreting this verſe. One 


is agreſtes mecum ignaros ; in which 


ſenſe Dryden has tranſlated it: 


„ Pity the Poet's and the Plough- 


„ man's cares.” 


The other is ruſticis ignaris fave | 

mecum; Which ſeems to be much the | ; 
beſt ſenſe; for Virgil would hardly | ** the hoary mountains, and the 
have declared self ignorant of the 


ſubject on which he had undertaken 


to write. This interpretation is ge- 


nerally received by the commentators; 
- has tranſlated 


« Pity with me th' unſkilful Pea- 
rr 
( 
« And pitying, with me, the ſim- 
6% ple ſwans _ ; | 
6 Unknowing of their way.“ 


442. Ing edere, et votis jam nunc 
 @fjueſce vocari.] Ruaeus interprets 


this ingrcdere wiam, which is very 
low. TH redier ſignifies to enter up- 
Virgil! tuerefore calls 


the divine power upon him. Dr 
Trapp has very well tranſlated this 


5 << our pray'rs“ 5 x . | 
The Poet is juſtified in this compli- 


ment, by the divine honours which 
began to be paid to Auguſtus about 


the time that Virgil began his Geor- 
gicks. Thus Horace: 


lendeſcere vomer, 

det avari Th 

Agricolae, 

« Jurandaſque tuum per nomen poni- 
«c mas aras. 5 


43. Vere novo c.] 

cation being finiſhed, he begins his 
work with directions about plowing. 
In the very beginning of the ſpring, 
as ſoon as the inow is melted from 


** crumbling earth is unbound by the 
“ Zephyrs; then let my bullock 
«© begin to groan with plowing deep, 
and let the ſhare be worn bright 


„ with the furrow. That land fal- 
fils the wiſhes of the moſt cove- 


tous farmer, which has twice felt 
the cold, and twice the heat. 


That man's crops have been fo 


* large, that they have even burſt 
his barns.” FFC 
The beginning of the Spring was 
in the month of March; but Virgil 
did not mean this by his Fere now. 
The writers of agriculture did not 
conſine themſelves to the computa- 


tions of Aſtrologers, but dated their 


ſpring from the ending of the froſty 
weather. Thus Columella has ex- 
plained this very paſſage: Ne diſ- 
“ cedamus ab optimo vate qui ait, 
ille vere novo terram pro ſcindere 
5 incipiat. Novi autem veris prin- 
cipium non ſic obſervare ruſt icus 
e debet, quemadmodum aſtrologus, 
* ut expectet certum diem illum, 
qui veris initium facere dicitur. 


* Sed aliquid etiam ſumat de parte 
Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur 


* hyemis, quoniam conſumpta bru- 


„ honores, 


| + ma, jam intepeſcit annus, permit- 
a. titque 


The invo 


ter this manner. 


Georg. Lib. I. . 3 


Agricolae, bis quae ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit; 


Illjus immenſae ruperunt horrea meſſes. 


At prius ignotum ferro quam ſcindimus aequor, 50 


Ventos, et varium caeli pracdiſcere morem 


« titque clementior dies opera mo- 


« ſiri. Poſſunt igitur ab idibus Ja- 
« nuariis, ut principem menfem Ro- 
« mani anni obſervet, auſpicari cul- 
* turarum officia. 5 

48. Bis quae ſolem, bis frigora 
ſenſit.] The King's, the Cambridge, 


the Bodleian, and ſome of the old| 
printed editions have ſentit. The 


commentators have found great dit- 


ficulcy in explaining this e. 
Servins 1 to * Ma 
which has twice felt the heat of the 
days and- cold of the nights; by | 
which he ſuppoſes Virgil intends to 
expreſs the two times of plowing, in 

ſpring and autumn. Others ſuppo 


p 
at he means the ground ſhould lie 


_ fallow every other year, and thus 
explain its feeling both heat and cold | 
twice: they ſay it is plowed about 

the end of winter, it reſts the next 


ſummer, is ſown about the beginning 


. of winter, and yields it's crop the 
They ſupport | 
their interpretation by ſeveral quota- 

tions: but theſe prove only that it] 
Vas a common practice amongſt the | 

ancients, to cultivate their fields af- 
The Poet is here 
adviſing the farmer to be very dili- 


following ſummer. 


gent in plowing, not to ſpare the 


labour of his oxen, and to poliſh 
dis ſhare with frequent uſe; and to 
encourage him, he adds, that if he 

| would exceed the common rule, by 
letting his land lie fallow two years, 
and conſequently plowing it four 


times, his crop would be fo large, 
that his 


t barns would ſcarce contain 
It. We have Pliny's authority, that 
this js thought to be the ſenſe of 
Virgil : © quarto ſeri ſulco Virgilius 


** exiſtimatur voluiſſe, cum dixit 


Cura 


„ optimam efſe ſegetem, quae bis 
« ſolem, bis frigora ſenſifſet.”” Dry- 


that crop: it is plain that /eges can 
mean nothing but the /and in this 
paſſage. 27 . e N 


—B — Cc —__ 


—ê 


| 50. 4. prius &c.] In theſe lines 


begin to plow. 
„ plow an unknown plain, we muſt 


tc the winds, the various diſſ 
«© of the weather, the 1 


„what each country will produce, 
% and what not. 


ther abounds with fruit - trees, and 


* rous ſaffron, India ivory, the ſoft. 


cc 


Chalybes iron, Pontus the power- 


Olympic games.” 


manuſcripts have ac: it is the ſame 


Cerda, and ſome other printed edi- 
tions. The two Aru 


us, and moſt of the editors read at. 
51* Caeli noren.] 
in this place to ſignify the weather, 
or temperature of the air. 
Servius interprets it; caeli, id eff 
aeris ; and ſtrengthens his opinion 
with theſe words of Lucretiug ; 


In hoc caelo qui dicitur aer.“ 


den erroneouſly tranſlates illa /eges, 


the Poet adviſes us to conſider well 
the nature of the place, before we 
But before we 
* carefully obtain a knowledge of 
e“ ture and nature of the place, and 


In one place corn 


ſucceeds, in another vines: ano- 


<« ſpontaneous herbs. Do you not 
* ſee that Tmolus yields the odo- 


«© Sabeans frankincenſe, the naked 


ful caſtor, and Epirus the beſt of 
| © mares, which win the prize in the 


A.] The King's, the Cambridge,- | 
the Bodleian, and both Dr Mead's 


alſo in Servius, Paul Stephens, La 


I take caelum 
Thus 


La 


WS 
- <2 


elian manu. 
ſcripts, Heinſius, Ruaeus, Maſvici- 


”” 


14 
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Cura fit, ac p trios cultuſque habituſque locorum, 
Et quid quaeque ferat regio, et quid quaeque recuſet. 


Hic ſegetes, illic veniunt felicius uvae: 


-Arboret foetus alibi, atque injuſſa vireſcunt 
Nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus odores, 
India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabaei? 


2 — 


Gramina. 


| La Cerda quotes the authority of 
- Pliny for rendring caelum the conſtel- 


lations ; but he is miſtaken. 


Pliny's 


words are, Et confitendum eſt, 
„ caelo maxime conſtare ea: quippe 


Virgillio jubente praediſci ventos 


“ ante omnia, ac ſiderum mores, 


| _ * Quam quibus in 


„ neque aliter quam navigantibus 


« ſervari. In thefe laſt words it 

is plain that Pliny ailudes to another 

paſſage in this Georgick : 

4 — * tam ſunt Arcturi ſidera 
* nobis 


Hoedorumque dies ſervandi, et lu- 


„ cidus anguisz 


per aequora vectis 


FPontus et oſtriferi fauces tentantur 

Abydi.“ EE 
53. Et quid quaeque ferat regio, 
et quid quaegne recuſet.] 
ludes to this line, when he ſays, Lib. 


Pliny al- 


18. cap. 18: © In omni quidem 


* parte culturae, {ed in hac quidem 


40 


% maxime. valet oraculum illud, 


to have had it in his view: Nam 
_ F* quiſe in hac ſcientia perfectum 


0 volet profiteri, ſit oportet rerum 


* naturae ſagaciſſimus, declinatio- 
« num mundi non ignarus, ut explo- 
s ratum habeat, quid cuique plagae 
** conveniat, quid repugnat. In 
Lib. 5. cap. 5. he quotes the very 
words of our Poet: Notandum 


* jtaque et diligenter explorandum 


"ls 7 


 efle, et quid quaeque ferat regio, 
« et quid ferre recuſet. | 


56. Croceos ut Tmolus odores.) One 


of the Arundelian manuſcripts has 


Lid quaeque regio patiatur.— 
Columella alſo ſeems, in his preface, 


ſort of frankincenſe Indian, 


Tin oli.“ 


55 


A 


craceos Timolus odores, The name 
of this mountain is ſometimes indeed 
ſpelt Timolus or Tymolus ; but then 
the firſt ſyllable is ſhort, as in the | 
ſixth book of Ovid's Metam orphoſis. 
* Deferuere ſui nymphae vineta 


One of Dr Mead's manuſcripts has 0 
croceos ut Timolus, which cannot be 


right: the other has at Malus. 
| Tmolus is a mountain of Lydia fa- 
| mous for the beſt ſaffron. 


the commentators would fain under- 


ſtand the Poet to allude to the odo — 
rous wines which are made in that 
country; but the other interpretation 
ſeems to be the beſt, as well as the 
om t 
57. India mittit ebur.] All aw» 
in preferring the elephants 

of India to thoſe of all other coun- 


thors agr 


Some of 


tries. Ivory is the tuſk of that ani- | 
mal, not the tooth, as is commonly = 


imagined. 


olles ſua thura Sabaei.] The 


Sabeans are a people of Arabia Fe - 6 
lix, in whoſe country only the fran- 
kincenſe-tree is ſaid to grow; thus 


we find in the ſecond Georgick : 


Solis eſt thurea virga Sabaeis.” 
Theophraſtus alſo and Pliny both 
affirm that it is found only in Arabia. 
Dioſcorides mentions an Indian as 
well as an Arabian frankincenſe. 
Garcias affirms that it does not grow _ 


in any part of India, and that the 


Indians have all their frankincenſe | 


from Arabia. 


his notes on Theophraſtus, obſerves 
that the Greek writers called that 
which 
grew 


Bodaeus a Stapel, in 


in the iſlands near Arabia; 
5 — thoſe iſlands were formerly 
under the goveryment of the Indians. 
Virgil gives them the epithet of mo/- 
les becauſe of their effeminacy ; thus 
—_— _}:. | 05 
Nec procul in mo/les Arabes, ter- 
* ramque ferentem Delicias. 
And again, N | 
„Et molles 
46 A 5 | | 1 
58. Chalybes nudi ferrum.] There 
1s * doubt who theſe Chaly bes 
are. Strabo ſays the Chaldeans were 
anciently ſo called, and that their 


| 
Arabes, ſylvarum ditia 


3 
. 


chief ſupport is from iron and other | 
metals : Tis 3 Tee u log infprelus, . 
var Oapvaxiacs TiExpyvor T6 nxt K- 


Sato. — . 3} dy X αεο, Xdav- 
Ses To Tanzdv dveα⁰L o Jo, ad" fg uc 
uf 4 apraxia pu la, walh dzacurlav 


price yin dalonera ivrata Y d. 
cure in N re Ii, & uff viv av 
Fidieu, Tre BE ual hoyiew. Onws BI 
x Tt Toug virus TouTY5 1 TApAHAiu Givi 
TEA ig. urige yt euldg Th 
den RETANMAW TA401 12? S οννẽj,% Ye . 882 
deb ce. eie lai 33 rocg iv METRAXEU- 


d, Von fuulan Thy in The rav dlac. 


Georg. Lib. I. 


At Chalybes nudi ferrum, viroſaque Pontus 


* Has herbas, atque 
„ mihi lea venena 


— a 


8 Jae tn TEv der 6 Bio:. 


He thinks 


| 


13 
Caſtorea, 
* Bronteſque Steropeſque et audus 


„ membra Pyracmon.“ 


 Firoſaque Pontus Caſtorea.] Pon 


tus is a part of Afia minor, famous 


for drugs of extraordinary efficacy, 
and ſuch as were ſaid to 


| haec Ponto 
« Ipſe dedit Moeris : naſcuntur plu- 


a 3 JT 
His ego ſaepe lupum 
« condere ſylvis : 
Moerin, ſaepe animas imis excire 
ſepulchris, ; 3 
Atque ſatas alio vidi traducere 
r EX 


cc 


ber et ſe 


Caſtor is an animal ſubſtance taken 


from a quadruped, which in Latin is 
called Caſtor and Fiber, in Engliſh 
the Beaver. It has been generally 
imagined that this drug is the tefticle 
of that animal, and that, when it is 


cloſe purſued, it bites off its teſticles, 


leaves them for the hunters, and ſo 
eſcapes. To this ſtory we find fre- 
quent alluſians amongſt the ancients ; 
thus Juvenal: 5 

E TImitatus caſtora, qui ſe 


| alſo that they are the Halizones of Eunuchum ipſe facit, cupiens e- 


Homer; and that Alybain 
is the fame with Chaliba: 50 
a. AN OdTag nat Expo 42% ov 
Tub # AACCnc, dev tpytpu £51 yertfay. 
Juſtin makes them a people of — 
and ſays they take their name from 
; the river Calybs, near which they 
dwell, Both Dryden and Mr 3 
: have followed Juftin, tranſlating 
_ Chahybes, Spaniards. They are called 
naked, becauſe the exceſſiye heat of 
their forges made them work naked. 
Thus we find one of Cy 
| Eribed, when at work: 


that Poet | 
x Pliny takes the caſtor to be the teſti. 


Ferrum exercebant vaſto Cyclopes 
„ | 


clops deſ- ? 


x cc 


| 


„% yadere damno Teſticulorum.“ 


cles of the animal ; but quotes the 
authority of Sextius, againſt the 
ſtory of its biting them off. Spec - 
e tabilis naturae potentia in his quo-—- 
que, quibus et in terris et in aqua 
victus eſt, ſicut et fibris quos cal- 
tores vocant, et caſtorea teſtes eo 
rum. Amputari hos ab iphs cum 
capiantur negat Sextius diligentiſ- 
ſimus medicinae. Quinimo parvos 
eſſe ſubſtrictoſque, et adhaerentes 
ſpinae, nec adimi fine vita anima- 
lis poſſe. Modern authors have 
diſcovered that the bags which con- 

| oe. 8 Tam 


6c 


«Cc 


enchantments. Virgil menti 
in his eighth eclogne : 


9 
YL 


* 
—_— 


7 
: x 
* 


| 6s Virus, 


Mr 


16 


tain the caſtor, are not the teſticles 


of the Beaver, and that they have no 


communication with the peris, and 


are found in both ſexes. They are 


© _ odoriferous glands placed in the groin 
of the Beaver, as we find in ſome 


other quadrupeds. The beſt caſtor 


is now brought to us from Ruſſia. 


Viroſa does. not mean in this place 


poi ſonous; but efficacious or power ful. 
Virus from which it ſeems to be de- 


rived is ſometimes uſed in a good 


ſenſe, as we find it in Statius: 


* Jungam ipſe manus, atque om- 
A 5 
— Arabum quod 

„ doctus in arvis, | 


* Aut Amphryſiaco paſtor de grami- 
e ne carpſi. 5 ” 8 
In the paſſage juſt now quoted from 
the eighth eclogue we ſind the venena 
of Pontus not to ſignify 
deſtructive to life; but drugs of ſuch 
extraordinary power, that b 
means Moeris could turn himſelf into 
| a wolf, raiſe ſpirits, and remove a 
= Crop of corn from one held to ano- 
= j -: 
Dryden has followed the ancient 
tradition of the teſticles: 
„ Thus Pontus ſends her Beaver 
e ſtones from far.” n 
— tranſlates wiro/ſa, heady. 
Dr Trapp obſerves that virus and 
venenum ſometimes carry the ſenſe of 


their 


Oapuanov, and ſo tranſlates it, 8 


Pontus, its caſtor's drug, 
Which is very low. 


59. Eliadum palmas Epirus equa- 


kum.] Elis is a country of Pelopon- 
neſus, in which was the city Olympia, | 
famous for the temple of Jupiter 


Olympius, and the Olympic games. 
Epirus was formerly a kingdom of 


Greece, famous for horſes. In the 


any thing 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
| Caſtorea, Eliadum palmas Epiros equarum ? 
_—— /-Continuo has leges, aeternaque foedera certis 
- Impoſuit natura locis, quo tempore primum 


. 
& 
pry 
7 


Deucalion 


third Georgick we find Epirus re- f 


commended as breeding good hories : 


Et patriam Epirum referat. 


The Phoenicians are thought to have 


and gives directions when a rich foil ; 


K — — 


given this country its name, from 


IR abir, which ſignifies 


ftrong ; 


whence bulls and horſes are called 


DN abirim, being the ftrong- + 
eſt of beaſts. Thus * will fie. 
nify the country of bulls and horſes. *® 
It was certainly famous for both theſe 
animals. 05 „„ 


6 


* 


60. Continuo has leges, Ic. ] Af- 
ter having obſerved that nature has 
ſubjected the world to theſe laws, 
that different places ſhould produce 
different things, ever fince the tine 
of Deucalion, he reſumes his fubjet, _ 


ſhould be plowed, and when a poor 
one. Theſe laws, and eternal 
«* covenants, were laid by nature on 
certain places, ever fince the time 
* that Deucalion threw the ſtones 


„ into the uninhabited world: 


were produced. Come on then, 
immediately from the very firſt 
* months of the year, let the ftrong 
* bullocks turn up the rich ſoil, and 


« whence a laborious race of men 


< [et the clods lie to be baked by 
* the duſty ſummer with the hot 


« beams of the ſun. But if the : 
* ſoil be poor, it will be ſufficient to 
| © turn it up lightly with a ſmall fur- 


«© row, about the riſing of Arctu- 


'« rus: the deſign of the firſt of _ 


C theſe precepts is to hinder the 
e weeds from hurting the joyful corn; 
e that of the fecond is to prevent 


© the ſmall quantity of moiſture AY 


— 


* from forſaking the barren ſand.” 


2. Deucalin 


; the ſtones. 


Georg. Lib. I. 


Deucalion vacuum lapides jactavit in orbem: = 
VUnde homines nati durum genus. Ergo age, terrae 


Pingue ſolum primis extemplo a menſibus anni 


Fortes invertant tauri, glebaſque jacentes / / - | 


65 


Pulverulenta E6quar maturis ſolibus aeſtas. 


At ſi non fuerit tellus foecunda, ſub ipſum 


62. Deuca lian vacuum lapides &c] 
The ſtory of Deucalion is in the fir 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis. We 
are there told that, when the world 
was deſtroyed by a deluge, Deucali- 
on only with his wife Pyrrha ſurvived. 


They conſulted the oracle of Themis, 


in what manner mankind was to be 
reſtored. The oracle commanded 
them to throw the bones of their 
great mother behind their backs. 
By their great mother they under- 
ſtood the earth to be meant, and 
her bones they apprehended to mean 
They obeyed this com- 
mand, and the ſtones which Deucalion 
threw became men, and thoſe which 
 Pyrrha threw became women. O- 
vid concludes the fable with a remark, 
almoſt in Virgil's words: . 
Inde genus durum ſumus, experi- 
„ enſque laborum, 
„Et documenta damus, 
origine nati. 5 1 
64. Primis a menfibus anni.] The 
prepoſition à is wanting in the Cam- 
bridge manuſcript. By theſe words 


qua ſimus 


vere novo in the forty- third verſe in 
this Georgick. He there mentions 


11 beginning of the ſpring, as the 
ſeaſon to begin plowing. Here he 


is more particular, and informs us, 
that a rich ſoil only is to be plowed 
ſo early, and gives his reaſon for it. 


Pliny has quoted this paſſage of our | 


Poet, in /Zb. 18. c. 26. He is there 
ſpeaking of what work the huſband- 
man is to do when Favonius begins 
to blow, which he makes to be a- 
| bout the eighth of February, ſooner 


* ferri nequeunt. — 


Arxcturum 


or later. Interim, ſays he, ab eo 
« die, quiſquis ille fuerit, quo flare 
* coeperit, non utique vi. Idus 


Febr. ſed five ante, quando prae- 


% vernat, five poſt, quando hyemat : 
«© poſt eam diem, inquam, innume- 
ra ruſticos cura diſtringat, et pri- 
« ma quaeque peragantur quae dif- 
Terra in ſu- 
turum proſcinditur, Virgilio maxi- 
me autore, ut glebas ſol coquat. 
* Utilior ſententia, quae non niſi 
temperatum ſolum in medio vere | 


66 


arari jubet: quoniam in pingui 
ſtatim ſulcos occupant herbae, gra- 


te cili inſecuti aeſtus exiccant: tum 


„ namque ſuccum venturis ſemini- 
bus auferunt. Talia autumno me- 


4 lius arari certum eſt. Columella 
tells us, that a fat ſoil ſhould be 
lowed in February, if the weather 

warm enough to admit of it. 
Colles pinguis ſoli, peraQta ſatione 
« trimeltri, menſe Martio, fi vero 
«« tepor caeli, ficcitalque regionis 
e ſuadebit, Februario ſtatim proſ- 


«© cindendi ſunt.” 


he means the ſame that he did by 


65. Fortes invertant tauri.] This 
agrees with what he faid before. 
Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi 

« taurus aratro Ingemere. 
He adviſes the huſbandman to make 
deep furrows in the rich ground, 
which he expreſſes poetically by re- 
quiring the bullocks to be ſtrong. 

66. Maturis folibus.] Pierius 


it is maturis frugibus. 
67. Sub ipſum Arcturum. ] Arctu- 
rus riſes, according to Columella, on 


the fifth of September : an Nonis 
55 a «« Septembris 


— 


tells us that in the Roman manuſcript . 


18 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Arcturum tenui fat erit ſuſpendere ſulco- | 


IIlic, officiant laetis ne 


« Septembris Arcturus exoritur.”” 
According to Pliny, it riſes eleven 
days before the autumnal equinox, 
that is, a week later, than Columel- 
la's account: Poſt eos, rurſus Auſ- 
i tri frequentes, uſque ad ſidus Arc- 
« turi, quod exoritur undecim die- 
bus ante æquinoctium autumni.” 
Tn another place he tells us, that ac- 
cording to the Athenians, Arcturus 
riſes on the fifth of September, but, 


according to Caeſar, on the twelfth : 
_ « Vindemiator Aegypto nonis exo- 
& ritur. Atticae turus matutino, 


_ « dies "pg no 
doubt followed the Greek calcula- 
tion. This author gives the ſame 
advice about plowing a poor foil ; 
and for the ſame reaſon: ©& Gra- 
4 ciles clivi non ſunt aeſtate aran- 


* dj, ſed circa Septembres calen- | 


4 das; quoniam fi ante hoc tempus 
> inditur, effoeta et fine ſucco 
* humus aeſtivo ſole peruritur, nul- 
_ «© laſque virium reliquias habet. I- 


„ taque optime inter Calendas, et 


_ «« Tdus Septembris aratur, ac ſubin- 
4 de iteratur, ut primis pluviis ae- 
4 quinoctialibus conſeri 
«© que in lira, fed ſub ſulco talis a- 
„ ef.” 
<< Arcturus in the time of Colu- 
dc mella and Pliny, roſe with the 

« ſun at Athens, when the ſun was 
e in 124 of Virgo; but at Rome 
% three days ſooner, the ſun being 
* ing4 of Virgo: the autumnal 
% equinox then falling on the 


24th 
4 or 25th of September. Dr Hal. 


60 eſt, 


poſſit: ne- 


ed. 


frugibus herbae, 
Hic, ſterilem exiguus ne deſerat humor arenam. 
Alternis idem tonſas ceſſare novales. | 


6—— 


71. Alternis idem &c.] In this 
paſſage the Poet adviſes us io let the 


ground lie fallow every other year, 
or elſe to change the grain. Suf- 


© fer alſo your arable land to lie fal- 


% low every other year, and let the 


idle field grow hard with lying 
« ſtill. Or elſe, changing the ſea- 
*“ ſon, ſow the golden corn, where 


ä 


« you have juſt taken off the joyful 


„ pulſe with ſhattered pods ; or the 
„ {mall ſeeds of vetches; or the 
« brittle ſtalks, and rattling haulm 
of the bitter lupine. For a crop 
© of flax, or oats, or drowſy pop- 


« pies, burns the land. But to tow / 


« every other year is an eaſy labour: 


e only be not aſhamed to enrich the 


cc dry 


Ton 
according to Pliny, a ground that is 


| ſown every other year: Novale 
uod alternis annis ſeritur.” 
Varro ſays, it is one that has been 


ſoil with fat dung; nor to 
«© ſpread unclean aſhes over the ex- 
«+ hauſted fields. Thus alſo the fields 
«« reſt with changing the grain; nor 
at the ſame time is there any grace 
„ wanting in an unplowed field.” 
as novales.) Novalis ſignifies, 


r 


ſown before it is renewed by a ſecond _ 
plowing : © Seges dicitur quod ara- _ 
*« tum, ſatum eſt ; arvum quod ara- 


„tum, nec dum ſatum eſt ; novalis 
4 ubi ſatum fuit ante, quam ſecunda 
*“ aratione renovetur.“ 
times alſo uſed to expreſs a land that 


is new broken up. The epithet ton - 
ſas being added to nowales, ſeems to 
bring it to Varro's ſenie ; if we muſt 
underſtand it to mean the ſame with 
demeſſas, as it is generally interpret- 
But perhaps, the Poet may 


mean by tonſas novales, new broken 
rain * 


It is ſome- 


1 


Farra. 


for corn in general. It may not how- 


5 n Georg. | Lib. 1 n 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. 
Aut ibi flava ſeres mutato ſidere farra, 


up fields that had lately been grazed 
by cattle. Our author uſes #ondeo in 
this ſenſe, at the beginning of this 
—_—_— U /-©/ 
„ Tondent dumeta juvenci, 
And in the third Aeneid: 

uos in ine vidi 
* Tondentes campum late.” 
73. Mutato fidere.) Pierius ſays 
it is mutato ſemine in the Roman 


manuſcript, Which ſeems a plainer 


and more intelligible reading, than 
mutato fidere : but as we have only 
the authority of a ſingle manuſcript 
for it, I have preſerved the common 
reading. By mutato fidere, the Poet 
muſt mean that pulſe are ſown in one 
ſeaſon, and corn in another. 

Far ſeems to be put here 


ever be improper to ſay ſomething in 
this place concerning 


ancient Romans. It ſeems to me 
_ pretty 22 that it is the tea Or 
he Greeks, and what we cal) 

in Engliſh pelt. It is a ſort of corn, 
very like wheat; but the chaff ad- 
heres ſo ſtrongly to the grain, that 


1 42 a mill to ſeparate them, 


like barley. Dionyſius of Halicar- 


naſſus ſays expreisly, that theGreeks 


call that xa, which the Romans call 
Far. The principal objection to this 
ſeems to be that Pliny treats of xca 


1 and Far, as two different ſorts of 


 $Srain. But this is of no weight with 
me, for it is plain that Pliny bor- 
rows what he ſays of xea from the 
82 1 7 In lib. 18. cap. 8. 

> ſays it is iar to Egypt, Syria, 
Cilicia, Aſia, and a 8 Fra- 
menti genera non eadem ubique: 


neque ubi eadem ſunt, iiſdem no- 


** minibus. Vulgatiſſima far, quod 


adoreum veteres appellavere, fili- ! 


| ſuppoſe that what Pliny ſays of xc 


— 


that grain; 
wich was fo famous amongſt the 


rg 


Unde 


« go, triticum, Hace plurimis ter- 


« ris communia. Arinca Galliarum 
propria, copioſa et Italiae eſt. Ae- 
«« gypto autem ac Syriae, Ciliciae- 


que et Aſiae, ac Graeciae peculi- 
„ ares Zea, olyra, tiphe. N cap. 
ic, he fays, © Apud Graecos eſt 


„% ge. Thus we may reaſonably 


is taken from the Greek authors; 
and that they are the fame grain, 
notwithſtanding his having diſtin- 
guiſhed them. Beſides, it may not 


de amiſs to obſerve, that our Poet 


has given, in the 219 verſe of this 


Georgick, the epithet robuffa to far- 
raz which is the very 22 
Theophraſtus has given to zea: 
Tov 3 6powTIpeyv, nul Gpacionpibuy a ο : 
Pike, richue, eps, ropes, kiyiturcy, lod 
7 el AA gu Ng KVH ᷓ Felt. 
ll add only one obſervation more 
that far was the corn of the ancient 


Italians, and was frequently uſed in 
their ſacrifices and ceremonies, 
whence it is no wonder that this 
word was often uſed for corn in ge- 
neral. Thus in ſeveral counties of 


England, we find the ſeveral forts of 


grain called by their proper names, 


and that which is the chief produce 
of the country dignified with the 


name of corn. That far was the 
food of the ancient Italians, we 
have Pliny's authority: Primus 
* antiquis Latio cibus.“ That it 
was uſed in facrifices, I ſhall quote 


only the authority of Virgil himſelf, 


in the fifth Aeneid : | 


« Haec memorans cinerem et ſopitos 


ſuſcitat ignes : 3 
„ Pergameumque Larem, et canae 
* penetralia Veſtae 5 


Farre pio et plena ſupplex venera · 


«« tur acerra. 


D2 74 Lactam 


— — cc — 


: gem] Pierius ſeems to approve of 


* guntur. 


20 P. Virgilii Maronis 
Unde prius laetum filiqua quaſſante legumen, 


| 74 Laetam filigua guaſſante le- 


Fum inſtead of lactum; as it is in 


the Roman manuſcript : but I take 


Jaetum to be the true reading. By 


laetum legumen Virgil intends to ex- 


preſs beans ; which were eſteemed as 


the principal ſort of pulſe. Thus 


Pliny : © Sequitur natura legumi- 
«© num, inter quae maximus honos 
« fabis.”” The ſame author, quot- 


ing this paſſage of Virgil, ſubſtitutes 


aba for legumen : Virgilius al- 
2 ternis * — arva ny” hoc, 
« ſi patiantur ruris ſpatia, utiliſſimum 
« procul dubio eſt. Quod fi neget 
« conditio, far ſerendum unde lupi- 
% num, aut vicia, aut faba ſublata 


* fint, et quae terram faciant laeti- 
e orem.” He mentions beans alſo 
in another place, as fattening the 
| ſoil, inſtead of dung: Solum in 
4 quo ſata eſt laetificat ſtercoris vice. 
Cato alſo, where he is ſpeaking of 
wWuhat enrich the earth, begins with 
| Iupipum, faba, vicia. Legumen is 


derived à legende, becauſe pulſe are 
gathered by hand, and not reaped, 
according to Varro: Alii legu- 


* mina, alii, ut Gallicani quidam, 


« legaria appellant, utraque dicta a 
« legendo, quod ea non ſecantur, ſed 


© yellendo leguntur.”” Pliny has al- 


moſt the fame words, ſpeaking of 


the /egumina: ** Quae velluntur e 
e terra, non ſubſecantur: unde et 
legumina appellata, quia ita le- 
The epithet guaſante| 
ſeems not to have been well under- 


ſtood by the Commentators. They 
enerally indeed agree with Servius, 


in telling us that guaſſante is uſed for 


guaſſata: but then they proceed no 
farther than to tell us, that they 


ſuppoſe the Poet alludes to the ſhak- 
ing of the pods with the wind. I 


have never obſerved any remarkable 


Aut 


ſhaking in bean pods, nor does 
their firm adherence to the ſtalk ſeem 
to admit of it. I rather believe the 
Poet alludes to the method uſed by 
the Romans, of ſhaking the beans 
out of the pods. Pliny juſt mentions 
it in his eighteenth book, where he 

ſays faba metitur, deinde concutitur. 

Columella has given us a particular 
account of it. He ſays they untie 
a few bundles at a time, at the far- 


or four men kick them forward, and 
ſtrike them with ſticks or pitch · forks, 


length of the floor, th 
s into a heap, and ſo the beans 

are ſhaken out. Maxime ex legu- 

* minibus ea, et fine jumentis teri, 

«« et fine vento purgari expeditiſſime 

« fic poterit. Modicus faiciculorum 


* te areae collocetur, quem per lon- : 


* tres vel quatuor homines promo- 
e veant pedibus, et baculis furcilliſve 
* contundant; deinde cum ad alte- 
ram partem areae pervenerint, in 


4 ſuperque ea paulatim 
«« reliqui faſciculi excutientur. Ac 
duriſſimae quidem acus reſetae, 


6% tur. 
graniſque miſtus in unum fuerit 
conjectus, paulatim ex eo venti- 
« labris per * ſpatium jactetur, : 
quo facto, palea, quae levior eſt, 
«« citra decidet ; faba, quae longius 
* emittetur, pura eo perveniet, quo 
« ventilator eam jaculabitur I 
have rendred guaſſante, ſhattered, 
which I take to be the true meaning 


of the word; for it appears by Ca- 
*M lumella ? 


ther end of the floor, and then three: 


and when they are come the whole 
gather the 


<« numerus reſolutus in extrema par- 


„ giſſimum ejus, mediumque ſpatium 


e acervum culmos regerant. Nam 
* ſemina excuſſa in area jacebunt, 


em modo _ 


«« ſeparataeque erunt a cudent:bus : 
% minutae vero, quae de filiquis cum 
« faba reſederunt, aliter ſecernen- _ 
Nam cum acervus paleis, 


N 


broken and ſhattered to let the beans 


* tiſſimum praeſi 


lomella's account, that the pods are | 


Georg, Lib. I. 


Aut tenues foetus viciae, triſtiſque lupini 


come out. Qxaſſo is frequently uſed 


in this ſenſe ; and our Engliſh word 
10 quaſh is derived from it. | 
75. Tenues foetus viciae, ] The ſeeds 

ol vetches, or tares, are very ſmall 
in proportion to beans and lupines ; | * 


and therefore the Poet has diſtinguiſh- 
ed them by the epithet of Zenxes. 


They are alſo reckoned to fertilize 
the fields: Et wicia pingueſcunt ar- 
_va, ſays Pliny. | 


 Triſtis Jupini.] This epithet is well 


choſen, for /upinus is derived from 
uu, friſtitia. The ancient writers 
_ 


culture agree that lupines be- 
wn in a field are as good as dung 


to it. Columella ſays they will make 
the huſbandman amends, if he has 
no other dung: jam vero, ut e- 

| 2 80 reor, ſi deficiatur omnibus re- 


us agricola, lupini certe expedi- 
ium non deeſſe, 


« quod cum exili loco circa Idus 
V Septembris ſparſerit, et inaraverit, 


s jdque tempeſtive vomere vel ligone 


_* ſucciderit, vim optimae ſtercorati- 


** onis exhibebit.”* Pliny alſo men- 
tions lupine as an excellent manure : 


Inter omnes autem conſtat nihil 
L eſſe utilius lypini ſegete, 23 
e filiquetur, aratro vel | 

_ © verſa, manipuliſye deſecta circa 
“ radices arborum ac vitium obrutis. 
„„ - Segetem' ftercorant fruges, 


identibus 


** lupinum, faba, vicia.” And in 


the eighteenth book, ſpeaking of lu- 
Pine, he ſays: © Pingueſcere hoc 
_ © ſatu arya vineaſque diximus. Ita- 
_ ** que adeo non eget fimo, ut opti- 


66 mi vicem repraęſentet.“ 5 


exhauſts the ground: 
« ſe lini ſemen ſeremus, ſi placet, 


cap. 18. 


3 
Suſtuleris fragiles calamos, ſylvamque ſonantem. 
Urit enim lint e ſeges, urit avenae, 
Urunt lethaeo perfuſa papavera ſomno. 7 


25 77. Urit enim lini campum ſe- | 


ges.] Moſt authors agree with Vir- 
gil, that flax burns or impoveriſhes 
the ſoil. Columella fays it is fo ex- 
ceedingly noxious, that it is not ſafe 


to ſow it, unleſs you have a 
of great advantage from it. hy 
*« ſemen, nifi magnus eſt ejus in en 


regione quam colis 2 et 
% pretium proritat, ſerendum non 
2 a; ac : = 


quod pro malitia ſui ſerendum non 
« eſt, nam terrae uber exhaurit. 
Pliny quotes Virgil, for this obſer- 
vation: Virgilius et lino ſegetem 
© exuri, et avena, et papavere arbi- 


78. Urunt lethaeo perfuſe paje- 


vera ſomno.] Poppies were commons 
ly ſown by the ancients ; not that 
with the ſcarlet flowers, which is 
common in our corn-fields, but thoſe. 
ſorts which we cultivate in dd 2 
dens. That they were culti by 
the ancient Romans, is plain frem 


the directions, which all their wri- 
ters give about ſowing them. That 


it was not our corn poppy, but that 
of the gardens, appears 

figure of its head in the hand of ma- 
ny ſtatues of Ceres. The head of 


the garden poppy is round, but that 


of the red poppy is long and ſlender, 
as Pliny has juſtly obſerved, lib. 20. 


* ac puſillum. This author there- 
fore ſeems to contradi& himſelf, 


when he reckons this red fort, 415. 19. 
Sn > 


« Sativum omne magis ro 
tundat capita ; at ſylveſtri lon 


end. 9. 
2 amongſt 


P. Virgilii Marodis 


— a * LY " xE F 4 7 


Sed tamen alternis facilis labor: arida tantum | 


Ne ſaturare fimo pingui pudeat ſola ; neve 
 Effoetos cine rem immundum jactare per agros, / 


Sic quoque mutatis requieſcunt foetibus arva: 


Nec nulla interea eſt inaratae gratia terrae. 


the cultivated poz 
He there mentions three ſorts; 
the white one, of which the ancients 


_ uſed to eat the ſeeds: the black one 


from which opium is obtained : a 


_ te rhoeas, or erraticum, which fre- 


tly grows amongft bar re- 
tembling rocket, a _ in « Reg 


wich à red flower which ſoon falls off, 
whence it is called in Greek rhoeas. | 
| This is a plain deſcription of our red 


F*ppy or corn roſe. I ſhall ſet down 


| the author's own words:“ Papa- 


* yeris ſativi tria : candidum, 


_ © cujus ſemen toſtum in ſecundo men- 
EG 2 cum melle apud antiquos da- 

* batur. Hoc et panis ruſtici cruſtae 

0 tt 
T ubi i 
rl. 2 que cereali ſapore condiunt. Al- 


* terum genus eſt veris ni 
* cujus r Hort — 


itur affuſo ovo inhaerens, 
riorem cruſtam apium gith 


po inciſo lacteus ſuccus 
excipitur. Tertium genus rhoeam 
** yocant Graeci, id noſtri erraticum. 
Sponte quidem, ſed in aryis, cum 


_ © hordeo maxime naſcitur, erucae 
* fimile, cubitali altitudine, flore 
2 ruffo et protinus deciduo, unde et 
“ nomena Graecis accepit.” The 
white poppy is cultivated in our Phy- 

| fir gardens ; the heads being much 


jo uſe: for of them is made the f 


| Top, which is generally known b 
| the name of Dzacodion. The black 
poppy » not only ſown in our gar 
| dens, but 


grows wild alſo in ſeveral 


places. I have found it in great 


plenty on banks, between gong > 
d 


aud Ely. The ſeeds of it are fo 
for birds, under the name of maw 


ſeed. The beautiful double poppies 
ſo frequent in gardens, are the ſame 


being only an accidental variety. 
That poppies, eſpecially the juice 


of Opium, procure fleep, hardly 
requires to be mentioned. this 


: and in the fourth 


per f uſa 
[Ae he calls them /ethaea pa- 


|  ſopariferum papa ver. Lethe 


is the name of a river in the infernal 


epithet let bean to fleep. 5 
79. Sed tamen alternis facilis la- 
Joer. ] He returns to his firſt prece 
about plowing every other year, ai 


not be omitted, if the fo 


received interpretation : but Gri- 
moaldus gives anather ſenſe to this 
paſſage. He takes it to mean that, 
tho" you ſhould ſow flax, oats, or 


ground; yet you may eaſily remedy 


_ 


aruga. 


ſervice to the ground, and in ſome 
meaſure anſwers the ſame end as let- 
ting it lie fallow. 


gratia terrae.) By inaratae is meant 


 uncultivated 


flowing from their wounded heads, 
which is well known under the name 


account Virgil ſays they are /ethaeo 


ws; and in the fourth Aeneid 
has 


this inconvenience, by letting the 
22 lie fallow one year, if you 
but take care to dung it diligent- _ 


82. Mytatis requieſeunt foetibut 
The ſenſe of this paſſage 
is, that the change of grain is of 


83. Nee nulla interea eff inaratae 


2 
2 
I 


x 

3, 

80 * 

F . 
Fs 


| ſpecies, the falueſs of the flowers - 


regions, which cauſes thaſe wha | 
drink of it entirely to forget every 
thing; whence our Poet gives the 


obſerves that this makes the labour 
eaſy ; and adds that dunging muſt 
I be poor 


or worn out. This is the generally 


poppies, which greatly exhauſt the 5 


4a a” a. as Ml F FRG a6 & e TY 0 


„ Illius immenſae 


unculti vated. He here again encou- 


rages the huſbandman to let his 
and lie fallow a year or two, if 
Fe can afford to wait ſo long: and 


 afares him that his forbearance will 
| be well rewarded. Thus at the be- 


ginning of this Georgick, he tells us, 


> hel, wie hn bo 


ground lie fallow two years, will 


barns will ſcarce contain it : 
ruperunt horrea 


2 a 4 1 


5 5 84. Sacpe etiam, c.] In this 


paſſage he relates the method of 
burning a barren foil; and aſſign 

four reaſons, why it may be of ſer- 
vice. 
4 ſet fire to the barren fields, and 
© to burn the light ſtubble with 
* crackling flames: whether by this 
„ means the lands receive ſome hid- 
den powers, and rich nouriſhment : 


« Tt is often alſo beneficial to 


© or whether every vicious diſpoſiti- 
* on is removed by the heat, and the 


« the gaping veins, and fo hinders 


. e the ſmall ſhowers, or parching 
| * heat of the ſun, or the piercing | 
cold of Boreas from ſcorching it. 


Grimoaldus does not underſtand 


+ dis paſſageas it is commonly under- | CO: 
ood, d «© The barren fields with ftubble's 


that the Poet propoſes ſo ma- 


1 ny different and even contrary con - 
jectures, concerning the benefit ac- 


FCruing from burning a barren field. 


« 
R K * b + 18 
8 WA: © 2 l 


= 


He rather thinks that Virgil intends 


to deſcribe theſe four cures for fo 
cauſes of barrenneſs. If the 
poor, burning will make it fat 


_ Georg. Lib. I. 


Saepe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agros, 


reap ſuch an abundant crop, that his | 


f tand him in this i 


* ſuperfluous moiſture made to tran- | 
* ſpire; or whether the warmth o- 
«© pens more paſſages, and relaxes 
the hidden pores, thro* which the 
* juice is derived to the new herbs : 
% or whether it hardens and contracts 


have intended to ſpeak 


in his comment, on theſe 
purgamenta terrarum, et 


2 


£ 
| wind.“ ee 
And Dr Trapp: 


He ſays, agrosa vel 
mis: i. e. agros flammis ſti 


29 
Auge 


and full of juice; if it be watry, the 
heat will make the ſuperfluous mois 
ſture tranſpire: if it be a ſtiff clay 
the warmth will open the 
relax the ſtiffneſs: if it be a 
and thirſty ſoil, the fire will bind 
and condenſe it. La Cerda quotes 
Berſmanus for the ſame interpreta- 
tion: and approves of ir. 
Virgil is generally thought not to 
of burning the 
ground itfelf, but only of burning 
the ſtubble. Pliny ſeems to under- 
„ * Sunt qui 
% accendunt in arvo et ſtipulas, 
* no Virgilii — 
words, iu. 
cendere profuit agros, ſays, Non 
* agros, ſed ea quae in agris funt, id 
« eſt ſtipulas vel quiſquilias : hoc eſt 
alla jun- 
Grimoaldus 


4 tilia concremare.”” 


© numero-ctiam h 
© parandam ſterilium agrorum foe- 
« cunditatem nonnihi 
Dryden alſo tranſlates it in this ſenſe : 


igne abſumpſiſſe, 


Long practice has a ſure improve - 


* 


% ment found, 


„ Wich kindled fires to durn_ the 


« When the light ſtubble to the 
Cs EEE 
« Is driv'n along, and crackles in 


Oft too it has been 
„% to burn 


66 crackling flame.” | 1 
ftipulam flam- 
Mr B-— differs from them all, and 

ſays, hes ſpeaks of two 2 


* things, of burning 


— - 


>», 


the ſoil itfelf 
before the ground is ploughed, and 


7 — 


o& 
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 tibus wrere flammi 
— fully the rapi 


potentia ſolis acrior.) This paſſa 


has very much perplexed _— of = 
| Commentators, 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Atque levem ſtipulam crepitantibus urere flammis: 
32 Sive inde occultas vires, et 


pabula terrae 


3 concipiunt: ſive illis omne per ignem 


1 of burning the ſtubble aier the 


corn is taken off from arable land.” | 
ISO the moſt natural in- 


= W that ſome 


WY ny to incendere. 
—— be admitted, we muſt 
render this 
1 cial alſo to ſet fire often to the bar- 


Tf this in- 
paſſage ; *«* It is beneſi 


* ren fields. 
85. Atque levem figulam crepitan. 


5.] It is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible to avoid obſerving how bea 
idity of this verſe, con- 
entirely of DaQyls, expreſſes 


the ſwiftneſs of the flame, fp 
over a flubble field. Vida 
this paſſage, amon 
tiful examples of making the found | 6 


5 
an eccho to the ſenſe: 


5 33 mirabere ſaepe 
a Sdeukt V. Vulcanus Hlvis incendia 


„ mikſit, 


= * Aut agro Ripulas flamma crepitan- 


4c te cremari. 


86. Pabula.] The Commentators 


N 22 ſuppoſe, that when the 


oet ſpeaks of this nouriſhment to be 


derived from the fire, he alludes to 


the philoſophy of Heraclitus ; that 
all are created out of fre. 
La Cerda, with better reaſon, thinks, 


that he means the nouriſhment pro- 
— from the aſhes. 


92. Ne tenues pluviae, rapidive 


They think 


uti- | 


uitur vitium, atque exſudat inutilis humor: 
plures calor ille vias, et caeca relaxat 
——— novas veniat qua ſuccus in herbas. 
Seu durat magis, et venas adſtringit hiantes; 
N e tenues rapidive potentia as --- 


90 : 


Acrior, 


frange that rain ſhould be nid 6 


ſcorch the 
prets it ne pluviae, quae tenuitate 
« ſua penetrant, herbas perdant. yy 
Dryden tranflates it: 


” Left ſoaking ſhow'rs ern pierce 


„ her ſecret ſeat. 
And Dr Trapp: 
— — Leſt fhow'rs 
Should ſoke too deep. 


This ſeems to be taking too great a 


_y with Vi to ſuppoſe an 
ellipſis, 3 il ir up vit 


what we * I would rather ſup- 
tenue 


poſe that s, he does not mean 
22 tenuitate ſua penet rant; but, 
as Servius tells us, ſome interpret it, 
a: Sele Jejunae, macrae, in oppo- 

tion to pingues, as tenuis ubi ar- 

illa. If we underſtand it in this 
| why might not the Poet ſay 
that the fire, by contracting the ga- 


ping veins of the earth, hinders the 


{mall ſhowers from ſcorching the 
earth? that is, hinders the earth 
from being ſcorched or dried, by the 


ſmallneſs of the ſhowers, which are 
not ſufficient to moiſten it; but ſoak 
through its gaping chinks. This in- 


terpretation will be ſtill clearer if 


with Schrevelius we read rapidigue, 
Inſtead of rapidive: 
ſenſe will be that the ſmall ſhowers 


for then the 


joined with a very parching heat 


will dry up the ſpongy, thirſty, ſoil. 


They may poetically be ſaid to parch 


ge | the earth, becauſe they are not ſuf- 


alot. to hinder it from being parch- 
| 93.  Penetrabile 


La Cerda inter- 


'Y 
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_ 77 
cold: Aduri quoque fervore, aut 
„ flatu frigidiore: and again; 


"0p 3 ns.” Wo 


Y + Ex. * 9 ny 
os = * S SEP. 
* 5 8 we . 7 — 


** who breaks the fluggi 


Georg. Lib. I. 


25 


Acrior, aut Boreae pe netrabile frigus adurat. 
Multum adeo, raſtris glebas qui frangit inertes, 


Vimineaſque trahit crates, Juvat arva: neque illum 


93. Penetrabile 2 ] Thus Lu- 


cretius: 
* Permanat calor argentum, penetra- 


A leque frigus,” 


Adurat.] Burning applied to cold | 


is not merely a poetical expreſſion : 


the Philoſophers. Ariſtotle ſays that 


cold is accidentally an active body, 
and is ſometimes ſaid to burn and 
warm, not in the ſame manner as 
heat, but becauſe it condenſes or 

- conſtrains the heat by ſurrounding it. 
Horn 33 Th qu, us Qbapru, i 
ds xa1% ovugrEmi;, abc red eipnyra 
15Tecov. ive vip nal dali Ae I ral | 
 Geppatve 78 uxody, oN ©; 7s bepudv, 


aun Th ouvdyerv, ij dvrire;ii=avar T5 
Pliny alſo applies aduror to 


“ Olei libra, vinique ſextario ullini- 


2 tur cum oleo coctis foliis partibus 


Frigus aduſſerit: and in a- 


uas 

a ww place ; ** Leonis adipes cum 
4 rofaceo cutem in facie cuſtodiunt 
* a vitiis, candoremque ſervant, et 
„ ſfſanant aduſta nivibus:"" and in a- 


nother place he ſays; Si vero a 


"Ms ads Se.] 
age he recommends the breaking 


In this 


paſſ 

_ of the elods ſmall, which the writers 

of apriculture call occatio. 
care, id eft comminuere, ne fit 
2 gleba,” ſays Varro. 
tionem faciunt, quam vocant ruſs | 

ici occationem, cum omnis gleba 
nin vineis refringitur, et reſolvitur 
n 2 lays Columella. 


«6 Oc- 


„ Pulvera 


66 


e alſo greatly ;vi s the fields, 


- 


 harrow, in Virgil ; 


it as ſomething very heavy, which by 


ſolid to be made of oſiers or twi 


* wird | 


95 
Flava 


s harrows, and draws the ofier hur- 
* dles : nor does yellow Ceres look 
don upon him in vain from high 
«© Olympus : 


and he too, who turns 
the plough, and breaks the ridges 


4 «« obliquely, which he has already 
but we find it made uſe of alſo by 


„turned up, and frequently exer- 


*« ciſes the earth, and commands the 
« fields. 


95. Fimineas crates. ] Dr Trapp 
tranſlates raſtris Takes, and crates 
 harrows: | 
Much too he helps his lth, who 

„ with the rake 
* Breaks the hard lumpiſh clods, 1 

„ o'er them draws 
The oſier harrow.“ = 
Raſtrum, I think, always fignifies « 
who deſcribes 


no means agrees with a rake. In this 


very Georgick we find iniquo pondere 


raftri, and gravibus raftris, Crates 
cannot be harrozws, which are too 3 
gs of 
trees, as the hurdles are. Thus we 
have arbuteae crates, in this Geor- 


| 12 and crates /alignae, in the 
ſeventh Aeneid ; and in the eleventh, 
1 — — Crates et molle feretum 


+ Arbuteis texunt virgis, et vimine | 
0 querno.“ | ; 


The word is uſed for any kind of 


| baſket work: whence Virgil, in the 


fourth Georgick, applies it to the 
itrafture of a honey-comb ; crates 


ſalwerę fawvorum ; and the crates 
ſalignae, juſt quoted, ate the bamet 


work of a ſñeld; whence the Poet 
fi guratively uſes it to _ the n | 
of the breatt : 


«6 Tanz ys coltas et crater fan, = 
e enſem,” 


86. Flava = 


26 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 
Flava Ceres alto hequicquam ſpectat Olympo: 


" ” .& 
- #4. *f 


Et qui, proſciſſo quae ſuſcitat aequore terga, 


Rurſus in obliquum verſo perrumpit aratro, 


96. Flava Ceres. ] Ceres is called 


yellow, from the colour of ripe corn: 


thus we have in Homer tag Anu. 


97. Et qui &c.] “ Ruaeus, ſays 


&© Mr B—, and after him Mr Dry - 
« den, apply this paſſage to what 
&« goes before ; but Virgil means it 
44 only of what follows, namely, croſi 


« ploug hing. What the Poet ſpeaks 
* of here retains the Roman name 
„ to this day, in many parts of 
England, and is called ſoxving up- 
4 on the back, that is, ſowing ftiff 
% ground after once ploughing. 


« Now, ſays Virgil, he that draws 


* a harrow, or a hurdle, over his 
„ ground, before he ſows it, mu/tum 
juvat arva; for this fills up the 
„ chinks, which otherwiſe would 
* bury 

* he, Ceres always /ooks kindly upon 
* him who ploughs his ground croſs 
e again, and then exerciſes it fre- 


all the corn; but then, fays 


«* quently ; that is, often repeats the 


„ 
« Nor his, who plows acroſs the fur - 
* row'd grounds, 


« And on tne back of earth inflicts 
* new Wounds.” gs 


labour of ploughing. What made 
„ Raaeus and others miſtake this 
«© place, is, that they did not ob- 
e ſerve that Et qui, proſciſſo, &c. 
* muſt be conſtrued gui & perrum 
pit, & exercet, & inperat. This 
obſervation is very ingenious ; but I 
am afraid we ſhall find it difficult to 
produce an authority for making er 
gui to be the ſame with gui et. Gri- 
moaldus interprets this paſſage thus: 
« Neque vero illi minus propitia fu- 
„ ftura illa eſt, qui &c.“ In this 
ſenſe Dryden tranſlates it: 5 
— — Nor Ceres from on high 
Regards his labours with a grudg- 


— — 


2 Gus. 


Exercetque 


This way too there ſeems to be a dif- 


ficulty in the grammatical conſtructi- 


on; fer we muſt place the words 
thus: Neque flava Ce res ſpectat 
„ illum; et illum qui &c.” La 


Cerda's interpretation ſeems to be 
moſt natural: he couples oy with 
the other gui in ver. 94. 1 


ſeuſe will be: Ille juvat arva, qui 
„ frangit glebas, et ille juvat ar va, 


qui perrumpit, &c.”* Ruaeus follows 


La Cerda ; for he interprets et gui 
thus: Valde etiam prodeſt ille, 
Dr Trapp interprets it to 
the ſame purpoſe: Et ille etiam 


juvat arva, qui.” Neque iUum 
flava Ceres alto nequicquam ſpectat 


Olympo muſt therefore be underſtood 
to be in a parentheſis. 


| Proſciſſo.] Beroaldus, in his notes 
upon Columella, tells us that proſcin- 
of the 


dere means the firſt plowin 


land: Quod vere .ſemel aratum 


<< elit, a temporis argumento vervac- 


* tum vocatur, dicitur et proſciſſum, 


et proſcindere appellant, cum pri- 
mum arant terram.*” Servius gives 


us the ſame interpretation : Pro- 
pria voce uſus eft, cum enim pri- 


mo agri arantur, quando duri ſunt, 


« proſcindi dicuntur ; cum iteran- 


„tur, obfringi; cum tertiantur, 
; od litari. 5 BY 


98. Perrump 


ſeveral of the old printed copies 


| have prorumpit. Pierius owns that ma- 


ny ot the ancient manuſcripts have 
perrumpit ; but admits prorumpit, on 
the authority of the Medicean ma- 


nuſcript, in which prorumpit is al- 
| tered to perrumpit with a different 


ink. Ine Cambridge I 4 


hus the 


it.] The King's, one 
of the Arundelian, both Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts, Servius, La Cerda, aud 
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_ Georg. 


Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis. 
Humida ſolſtitia, atque hyemes orate ſerenas, 


has perrumpat ; and in the Bodleian 


manuſcript, it is perrupit. 
99. Exercet tellurem.] Thus Ho- 


= race; Paterna rura bobus exercet 
* ſuis: and Pliny ; ** alii tellurem 


« exercent: and Columella; fre- 


* quenter ſolum exercendum eſt.” 


Arvis.] The Bodleian manuſcript 


| has armis, which no doubt is an er- 
ror of the tranſcriber. 


— 


3 


wing it; and adviſes the far- 


mers, in the firſt place, to pray for 
moiſt ſummers and fair winters. | 
Pray, ye farmers, for moiſt ſum- | 
* mers and fair winters; for nothing 
is ſo advantageous to the corn, | 
* nothing makes the field ſo fruitful, 
_ © as winter duſt: Myſia does not 
I boaſt of any tillage that is ſo be» 
e neficial, and in ſuch ſeaſons even 
8 32 admires it's own har- 
« yeſts,” _ f! an rope 


La Cerda has proved by a great 


number of inſtances, that the pureſt 
Latin writers meant oniy the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice by ſolſtitium, and that 
they called the winter ſolſtice bruma. 


Columella indeed calls the winter 


| ſolſtice brumale ſolſtitium: but ſol- 


fitium alone, I believe, was never 
uſed, but to expreſs the ſummer ſol- 


ſtice. We have the word ſolftitium 
no where elſe in Virgil, except in 
the ſeventh Eclogue: 


= Muſcoſi fontes, et ſomno mollior 


_ © herba, BOP 


Et quae vos rara viridis tegit arbu- 


„tus umbra; 


| 100. Hunida folflitia &c.] Ha 
ving ſpoken ſufficiently of preparing | 

the 2 he now begins to ſpeak | 
of ſo 


Lib. I. 27 


* 3 
Agricolae; 


* Solſtitium pecori defendite : jam 
e yenit acſtas „ 
« Torrida: jam laeto turgent in 
1 AA 
This is apparently meant of the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice. It will not perhaps be 


| ditpleaſing to the learned reader, if 


I quote ſome paſſages of Pliny, which 
confirm La Cerda's obſervation. In 


1 ib. 2. cap. 19. he ſays ; Sol au- 
tem iple quatuor differentias ha- 


bet, bis aequata nocte diei, vere 
et aucumno, et in centrum incidens 
terrae octavis in partibus arietis ac 
librae: bis permutatis ſpatiis, in 
* auctum diei, brama octava in par- 
* te capricorni: noctis vero, /o//itio 
lib. 18. cap. 25. he ſays; Cardo 
66 


* Jucis. Augetur haec a bruma, et 
« aequatur noctibus verno aequinoc- 


© tio diebus xc. horis tribus. De- 


| ** inde ſuperat noctes ad ſo/fitium 


„ diebus xc111, horis x11. uſque ad 
** acquinoctium autumni. Et tum 
„ aequata die procedit ex eo ad 
% brumanm diebus LXXXIx. horis 111. 
„Horae nunc in omni acceſſione ae- 
quinoctiales, non cujuſcunque diei 


| *© ſignificantur : omnetque eae differ- 


** entiae fiunt in octavis partibus ſigß- 
6 norum. Bruma capricorni, ab 
III. calend. Januarii fere: ae- 
« quinoctium vernum, arietis: %. 


* oQium, librae, qui et ipſi dies 
raro non aliquos tempeſtatum fig- 


1“ nificatus habent. Rurſus hi cardi- 


„ nes ſingulis etiamnum articulis 
* temporum dividuninr, per media 
„ omnes dierum ſpatia. Quoniam 


inter ſolſtitium et aequinoctium 
— — | autumn 


totidem in partibus cancri. In 


temporum quadripartita anni diſ - 
tinctione conſtat, per incrementa 


ſtitium, Cancri : alterumque aequin- 


men. 


words are to be met with: 


28 


F. Virgilii Maronis 


Agricolae; hyberno laetiſſima pulvere farra, 


Laetus ager: nullo tantum ſe 
Jactat, et ipſa ſuas mirantur 


Quid dicam, jacto 13 DA cominus arva 


© aytumni, bdiculae e « autum- | 
* num inchoat die xLv. At ab 
e aequinoCtio eo ad brumam, vergi- 
4% ljarum matutinus occaſus hyemem 
« die xLiit. Inter brumam et ae- 
« quinoctium die XLV. flatus favon ii 
„ vernum tempus.” In cap. 28. 
ol the ſame book, he ſays ; © Solfii- 
„ trum peragi in v111. parte cancri, 
„ et vIII. calendas Julii diximus. 
% Magnus hic anni cardo, magna res 
% mundi. In hoc uſque a bruma 
«« dies creverunt ſex menſibus. Ser- 
vius therefore muſt be miſtaken, who 
takes humida ſolftitia to mean the 
winter ſolſtice, and imagines that the 
_ epithet humida is added as a diſtinction 
from the ſummer ſolſtice, and there- 
fore interprets this paſſage thus : 
© Solſtitia illa quae humida ſunt 
* naturaliter, id eft hyberna, O 
ns Agricolae, et hyemes ſerenas 
*. 
Pliny accuſes our ir Poet of a miſtake 
in this advice, and ſays it was only 
a luxuriance of his wit: Qui dixit 
_ © hyemes ſerenas optandas, non pro 
* arboribus vota fecit. Nec per 
« ſolſtitia imbres vitibus conducunt. 
« Hyberno quidem pulvere laetiores 
4 fteri meſſes, luxuriantis ingenii | 
« fertilitate dictum eſt. But Vir- 
gil is ſufficiently juſtified by it's being 


an univerſally received opinion a- 
mongſt the ancient Roman huſband-⸗-- 
We are told by Macrobius, 


that in a very old book of verſes, 


which is ſaid to be the moſt ancient N 


of all the Latin books, the following 


« berno pulvere, verno luto, 
* dia farra Camille metes.“ 


this old ſaying Virgil no doubt de- 


Myſia cult 
Gargara meſſes. | 


Inſequitur, 


' rived his advice to the farmers, to 
pray for moiſt ſummers and fair 
winters. | 

Orate.] 
the Arundelian manuſcripts, and 
in La Cerda. 
have read optate ; for in the paſſage, 


66 


Qui dixit — ſerenas optan- 
© das.” 

102. Nullo tantum / Myfia Sc. 
It is Moeſia in the Bodleian Wc] 
ſcript, in Servius, and in ſeveral old 
editions; ſome of the old editions 
have Meſia. The Cambridge ma- 


66 Hy- | 


From | 
rom 


nuſcript has Meſſia. Fulvius Urſinus 
| tells us that the old Colotian manu- 
ſcript has Myſia, which reading is 
admitted aiſo by Macrobius, Pierius 
ſays it is Myfia in the Roman manu- 
ſcript, and in another very ancient 
one. Heinſius and ſeveral of the 
beſt editors have Myfia. According 
to Pliny, Moeſia is the name of a 
province joining to Pannonia, and 
running down with the Danube to 
the Euxine ſea. But Myſia is a part 


of Aſia minor joining fo the Helle- 


ſpont. In this province were both 
a mountain and a town called Gar- 


garus, famous for great plenty of 


corn. Thus we find in Ovid: 


* Gargara quot ſegeres, quot habet 


« Methymna racemos : 


* teguntur aves ; 


* ; Quat caelum ſtellas, tot habet Ty 


8 | Roma _ 8 


— 


— "_ —_— 


104. Py PIER G 


It is optate in one of | 


Pliny ſeems alſo to d 


Aequora quot piſces, fronde 


which I juſt now quoted, he ſays: F 


EEE — » 


In this 
beauciful paſſage, the Poet adviſes to 
break che barren clods 5 . 


. 
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Georg. Lib. I. 


cumuloſque ruit male pinguis arenae ? 
' Deinde ſatis fluvium inducit, rivoſque ſequentes? 


Inſequitur, 


05 


Et cum exuſtus ager morientibus aeſtuat herbis, 


Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam 


aſter the ſeed is ſown; and then to 
5 He recom- | 
| mends alſo the feeding down of the 


overflow the ground. 


— | 
young corn, to prevent it's too great 


luxuriance: and mentions the drain- 
| ing of a marſhy ſoil. 


a. Why ſhould I ſpeak of him, 


„ who, as ſoon as he has ſown the 
© ſeed, immediately falls upon the 
field, and levels the ridges of the 
* barren ſand ? and then brings down 
4 rills of water over it? And when 
"= 


parched field lies gaſping with 
«« dying herbs, behold he draws down 


the water from the brow of a hill 
© by deſcending channels: the wa- 
n ter, as it falls, makes a hoarſe 
„ murmur along the ſmooth ſtones, 
and refreſhes the thirſty fields with | 
© it's bubbling ſtreams. Why ſhould 
I ſpeak | 
heavy ears ſhould weigh down the 


of him, who, leaſt the 


* ſtem, feeds down the luxuriant 
“corn in the tender blade, as ſoon 


« as it is even with the furrow ? or | 
„ of him who drains the collected 
_ « moiſture of the marſh from the 
* ſoaking fand? eſpecially in doubt- | 
„ ful months, when the river has 


* overflowed it's banks, and covered 
* all the country round with mud, 
„ whence the hollow ditches ſweat 


with warm moiſture. 


ſignifies male, intempeſtive, et fruſtra 
compacta et conglobata. He obſerves 


that arena is often put for any ſort 
of earth, as in the fourth Georgick \ 


it is uſed for the mud of the N ile, 


which is fat; 


Ehcit 

Et viridem Aegyptum nigra foe- 
* cundat arena. r 

But however it is certain that male 
joined with an adjective has the ſame 
ſignification with 2. Thus in the 
ſecond Aeneid, fatio male fida cari - 


nis is the ſame as non fida; and in 


the fourth Aeneid, alloquitur male 


ſana ſororem is the ſame as inſana or 
non ſana: there fore male ping ui: in 


this paſſage may well be interpreted 
non pinguis, notwithſtanding what 
Ruaeus has ſaid to the contrary. 

106. Deinde ſatis fin, &c 
Virgil is thought in theſe lines to have 


imitated the following paſſage of Ho- 
mer, in the 21 Iliad: r 


e 


"AuPur2 val virus Cd rog gi, SydHevele, 
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* So when a peaſant from his garden 
r 


« Soft rills of water from the bub- 


bling ſprings, 


I“ And calls the floods from high, to 
log. Male pinguit arenac.] Ru-| . 5 

eus ſays, that male * is not put 
for fterilis in this place, but that it 


bleſs his bow) rs, 


% And feed with pregnant ſtreams 


__ the plants and flow'rs; 
* Soon as he clears whate'er their 
JEE 


„ And marks their future current 


« with his ſpade, 5 
Swift oer the rolling pebbles, dowa 


„ the hills | 
Mee Sond „Louder 


Wateri 


30 
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Elicit: illa cadens raucum per lae via murmur 


Saxa ciet, ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arva. 
Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumbat culmus ariſtis, 


110 


Luxuriem ſegetum tenera 1 in herba; 
Cura primum ſulcos aequant ſata? quique paludis 


Collectum humorem bibula deducit arena? 
Praeſertim incertis ſi menſibus amnis abundans 
Exit, et obducto late tenet omnia limo, | 


Unde cavae tepido ſudant humore lacunae. 
Nec tamen, haec cum ſint hominumque boumque labores 


* . loader purl the ane 


„„ 
Before him ſcatt* ring, they prevent | 
his pains, 


And ſhine in my wo rings o'er | 
Mr. Porz. 


6 the plains.” ; 


— ſeguertes.] It is rivoſque 

. fluentes, in E. manuſcript, 
: 1 r 

_ Ekeit. Pierius ſays it is 
g in the Roman manuſcript. 

112. Luxariem ſegetum 406.48 * 

paſcit in herba.] 

cept, of deal the clods, and 


ſoil. 


ere he f 


t luxuriance of the corn; and 
adviſes to feed it down, while it is 
young. He ſeems to have taken this 
- heophraſtrus, who ſays, that 

in a rich ſoil the kufkendmen both 
mow the 1 corn, and feed it 
down, to keep it from running too 
much to leaf. ee eee, ler. 
_ wpdg rd ug Ouvanopavely, sTiwvinuc: M 
ze maipto rd oirov. Pliny ſays the ſame 


thing: Luxuria ſegetum caſtigatur | 


dente pecoris in herba duntaxat.”” 


113. Quigue paludis, &] He 


now ſ of draining a marſhy 


115. 67] In the King's manuſcript 


1. is cum. 


he former pre- 


them, related to a barren | | 
of an inconve- 


Verſando 


- ng 


. ] Months wherein | 
the weather is Uncertain 3 8 8 in **. ; 


and autumn. 


118. Nec ramen, &c.] 


trees to be lop 
cernin 


Iden and filver ages. 


© ture of the earth, yet theſe are 


* not all, for the wicked gooſe, and 
6c St 


rymonian cranes, and ſuccory 


© with bitter roots, are injurious, 
* and ſhade is hurtful to the corn. 
Jupiter himſelf would have the 


% method of tillage not to be eaſy, 


% and firſt of all commanded the 
fields to be cultivated with art, to 
whet the minds of mortals witch 


care: and would not ſuffer his 
reign to ruſt in ſloth. Before the 


« reign of Jupiter, no huſbandmen 


© ſubdued the fields; nor was it 


« lawful to mark out lands, or di- 


© ſinguiſh them with bounds : all 


* things were in common: 


| earth of her own accord produced 
N every 


Having 

{ ſpoken of theſe labours which attend 
the culture of the earth, the Poet 
adds that theſe are not all; for birds 
that infeſt the corn are to be ſcared *? 
away, weeds are to be rooted up, and | 
ped, that overſhade 
the field. Hence he takes occaſion 
to make a beautiful digrefſion con- 


= ed 1 SED 
theſe conſlant labours 


1 * of — and oxen attend the cul- 
| nience attending a rich ſoil, the too 


and the 


16 cr e 


Dr 


S 
1 
L 
4 


r 


the honey from the leaves of trees, 
„and concealed the fire, and with- 


% and ſeek the blades of corn in fur- 
* rows: that it might ſtrike the hid- | 
_ « den fire out of the veins of flints. 


Georg. 


verſando terram experti, nihil improbus anſer, 
Strymoniacque grues, et amaris intuba fibris 


every thing more freely, without 
« compulſion. He gave a noxious 
« power to horrid ſerpents, and 
« commanded the wolves to proul, 
« and the ſea to ſwell: and ſhook 


% held the wine which ran common- 
« ]y before in rivulets : that experi- 
* ence might gradually ſtrike out 
« various arts by frequent thinking, 


« 'Then did the rivers firſt feel the 


„ hollowed alder: then did the fai- | 
lor firſt give numbers and names 
©* to the ftars, the Pleiades, the 
„ Hyades, and the bright bear of 
„ Lycaon. Then was the taking of 
„wild beaſts in toyls, and the de- 
„ ceiving with bird-lime, and the 
„ encompaſſing of great foreſts with 
„ dogs diſcovered. And now one 
> ſeekin 


g the deep places laſhes the 
broad river with a caſting net, and 
another drags his wet lines in the 

ſea. Then the tempering of ſteel 


grating ſaw ; for in the firſt age 
they clave the ſplitting wood with 
«« wedges. 
_ diſcovered. Inceſſant labour and 
neceſſity preſſing in difficult affairs 
overcame all things. Ceres firſt 
taught mankind to plow the ground, 
when maſt and arbutes began to 
fail in the ſacred wood, and Do- 


that noxious blights ſhould eat the 
ſtalks, and that the lazy thiſtle 
ſhould be dreadful in the corn | 
fields: the corn is loſt: in its room 


was invented, and the blade of the | 


Then various arts were | 


dona denied them ſuſtenance. Soon | 
was labour added to the corn: 


Lib. 1. 3t 


120 
Off- 


*« caltrops: and amongſt the ſhining 
corn the unhappy. darnel, and the 
'*© wild oats prevail. But unleſs you 
*« purſue the ground diligently with 
© harrows, and make a noiſe to 
« ſcarce the birds, wy * the 

4 overſhadi Ss wi | 
« fickle, > — the 3 
* with prayers: alas, you ſhall be- 
* hold another's heap in vain, and 
«© relieve your hunger in the woods 


with ſhaking an oak.“ 


Boum.) One of Dr Meads ma- 
nuſcripts has bovum throughout the 
book. * EE. 
119. Auſer.] The gooſe is inju- 

r0us . it comes by pluck - 
ing every thing up by the roots. 
Colamella quotes the following words 


to this purpoſe from Celſus: Anſer 


«© neque fine aqua, nec fine multa 
{© herba facile ſuſtinetur, neque utilis 
«© eſt locis conſitis, quia quicquid te- 
«© nerum contingere poteſt carpit."* 
Palladius has almoſt the ſame words, 
and adds that the dung of geeſe is 
hurtful : © Anſer fane nec fine herba, 
* nec ſine aqua facile ſuſtinetur: lov 
cis confitis inimicus eſt, quia ſata 
et morſu laedit et ſtercore.”” This 
notion, of the dung of g 2 
up the graſs where they feed, ſtil 
prevails amongſt our country people. 
But I have obſerved that graſs will 
grow as well under their dung, as 
under that of other animals. The 


120. Strymoniae grues 1 The 


| cranes are {1id to come from Stry- | 


mon, a river of Macedon, on the 


argles a prickly wood of burrs and | 


borders of Thrace. 


many bare places, which are found 
where geeſe frequent are occaſioned 
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Officiunt, aut umbra nocet. 


Pater ipſe colendi 


Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit, primuſque per artem 


 Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda : 


Nec torpere gravi 1 — ſua regna veterno. 


Ante Jovem null: 


| Amari: intuba fibris.] e 
or Intybus, is commonly tranſlated 
Endive: but the plant which Var- 
gil means is Succory. Columella, 
When he recommends intubum to be 
| ſown for geeſe, tells us, is muſt be 
| that fort which the Greeks call penn 
. 2 praecipue genus intubi, quod 
© „% Graeci appellant.” Dioſco- 

| p 

rides tells us there are two ſorts of 
| e5pi;s one wild, and the other culti- 


vated : the wild ſort is called Tixpe; 
and ſuccory : Lips dypin: nat Huepos. 


d of u ph, Tips, i Ke} Ke X wprov ntAs- 
pen. It is called a, T:XptG no doubt from 


= 7 | its bitterneſs : whence Virgil deſcribes 


| it to be amaris fibris. It is a very 
common weed about the borders of 
our corn fields; and may be two ways 
 Imjurious. The ſpreading of its roots 
may deſtroy the corn: and, as it is 
a proper food for geeſe, it may in- 

vite thoſe deſtructive animals into the 


in his note on this paſſage, takes oc- 
caſion to correct an ecror which has 
_ crept into the editions of Pliny. In 


ib. 8. cap. 27, he ſays, Faſtidium 


anates, anſeres, cae - 


_ ©© purgant 
_ © teraeque aquaticae herba fderite.” 


That judicious commentator obſerves 


chat we ought to read ſeride inſtead 
of fiderite. 


. 121. Unbra nocet. ] That trees 


5 overſhading the corn are injurious to 
it, is known to every body. The 


_ tenth Eclogue : 
Nocent et frugibus ambrae.” 
Pater ipſe colendi haud facilem eſe | 


. iam wvoluit ] That the huſbandman | 


may not repine at ſo — obſtacles 


Iubigebant arva coloni: 125 
| ." Nee 


thrown in his way, . al his labour, 


the Poet in a beautiful manner in- 
forms him, that Jupiter himſelf, 


when he took the government of che 
world npon him, was pleaſed to or- 
dain, that men ſhould meet with ma- 


ny difficulties, to excite their induſtry, 


and prevent their minds from * 
| with indolence and ſlotd. | 


en = 


122. Primus per artem movit ' 


agros.] Mr B-— has juitly obſerv. 


ed that this does not mean that Ju- 
piter invented tillage, but that © he 


made it neceſſary to ſtir the ground, 
* becauſe he filled it with weeds, and 
* obliged men to find out ways to 
« deſtroy them.” Servius ſeems to 
think that not may be interpreted 
juſſit coli. The Poet tells us pre- 
ſently afterwards, that Ceres was the 
inventer of huſbandry. Dryden was 


not aware of this, when he wrote 


< Himſelf invented firſt the thining 
_ fields where it grows. La Cerda, | ; 
« And whetted human induſtry by 


4 ſhare, 


* eats. 


- * ordain.” 


Ovid alſo aſcribes the invention of 
agriculture to Ceres, ſn the fifth book 


of his metamorphoſis : 


„Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit : 


60 aatro': 


Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque 


— 


„ mitia terris: 


omnia munus. 


Ipſa quoque immunis raſtroque in- 
A tacta, nec ullis 


% Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat om- 


Euia tellus. . 126. Nec. ] 


&« Himſelf did handicrafts and arts | 


« Prima dedit leges : Cereris ſumus 
Poet has ſaid the ſame ching in his] 
1425. Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant | 
 ] arva coloni, Thus Ovid: 


P | 


rere 
4 * 


. reren 
| | 4 | 


is uſed ma 
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Nec ſignare quidem, aut partiri limite campum 


Fas erat. 


In medium quacrebant: ipſaque tellus 


Omnia liberius nullo poſcente ferebat. 


Ille malum virus ſerpentibus addidit atris, 

Praedarique lupos juſlit, pontumque moveri: 

Mellaque decuſſit foliis, ignemque removit, 
Et paſſim rivis currentia vina repreſſit: 

Ut varias uſus meditando extunderet artes 

Paulatim, et ſulcis frumenti quaereret herbam: 

Ut ſilicis v venis abſtruſum excuderet 2 


. 405 N «.] bse in the Roman 

— manuſcript, 
which is no unelegant reading. 
127. In medum quaerebant.) In 
_ medium ſignifies in common. 

Seneca f 
; ſay g * 

— cla naturae promiſcue utenda: 
— after having quoted this 


according to Pierius, 


Thus 


dum in medio jacerent bene- 


trom Virgil, he adds: Quid ho- 


v minum illo genere felicius? In com - 

1 mune rerum natura fruebantur : | 
L ſufficiebat illa, ut n in tute- 
um omnium. ho 


| Ihſaque tellus omnia A walls | 


poſeente ferebat. ] Thus Heſiod: 


Kaprev 8 Lege de. Jpeg apupu 


"Avropry, 7906 Te ua} d 


129. Malum virus.) Malum is 
not a ſuperfluous epithet : for virus 


ſenſe. The Gr eeks uſed Ozoparov 


in the ſame manner : thus we find i in 
Homer | 


pe, Tak iv. ehh — 


TAN 3s AvypR. 


8 os the note on vireſa Caftorea, | 


ver. 58. 
131. Mellaque decuſſit foliis.] The 
Poets feign, that in the golden age, | 


the honey dropped from leaves of 
trees. Thus Ovid. | 


. par” 4 de viridi Aillabant lice 


| mella.“ 5 


ing of the golden age, 


paſſage 


ood as well as a bad 


| 


'» 


Our Poet, ſpeaking, i in the fifth Ko- 
logue, of the reſtoration of the golden 


| age, ſays that the oaks ſhall ſweat 


honey : | 
Et durae quercus fadabunt roſcida 
r | 
It is no uncommon thing to find A 
ſweet, glutinous liquor on oak leaves, 


which might give the Poets room to 


imagine, that, in the golden age, the 
leaves abounded with honey. 8 
Ignemque removit.) He did not 
totally take the fire away, but only 


| concealed it in the veins of flints. 


Thus Hefiod : Kpuys 34 dp. 

132. Et paſſim rivis currentia vi- 
na repreſſit.] It is feigned that there 
were rivers of milk and wine in the 
golden age. Thus Ovid: 7 
„ Flumiza jam lactis, jum flumina | 

_ * neQtaris ibant.“ 


133. U] It is et in the Bodleian, 5 


and in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. | 
Ut is certainly right. 

Extunderet. Pierius ſays it is ex- · 
cuderet in ſeveral ancient manu- 
ſcripts : but in the Roman, the Me- 


dicean, and other good copies, it is 


extunderet. The King's, one of the 
Arundelian, and one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts have excuderet : in the 
Bodleian it is exfoderet. Extunde- 
ret is admitted by moſt of the editors. 
135. ©] 80 1 find it in the 
F "IP 


| Tone fi 


34 
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Tunc alnes primum fluvii ſenſere cavatas: 
Navita tum ſtellis numeros et nomina fecit, 
Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Arcton. 
Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallere viſco 


Inventum, et magnos canibus circumdare ſaltus. 


Cambridge, and one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts, Pierius ſays it is ut in 


all the ancient copies he had ſeen. 


Servius, Heinſius, fome of the old 
printed editions, and Maſvicius read 
ut. In moſt of the modern editions 
AS; 5 
45 136. Alnos.] The alder - tree de- 
lights in moiſt places, and on the 
banks of rivers. One of theſe trees 
that was grown hollow with age, 
falling into a river, may be imagined 
to have given the firſt 
navigation. - 
137. Tum. ] In the old 
edition, it is dum. 


Nurenberg 
138. Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque 
| Lycaonis Aron.) This line ſeems 

to be an imitation of Hefiod : ; 
Hades 5 54385 T6, Td Te e- Q- 
Or of ] Homer 


ai adn; 6 vadang Te, T9, Ts c, 


„ ·o’—w. 8 
Auron d, fv nat duatav enixayov u- 
Acgow. | 5 | 


| The Pleiades are ſeven ſtars in the 


neck of the Bull, not in the tail, as 
we find in Pliny, 446. 2. cap. 41. 
In cauda tauri ſeptem, quas appel- 
* lavere vergilias.“ They are fa- 
| bled to have been the ſeven daugh- 


ters of Atlas, King of Mauritania, 


whence they are called alſo by Virgil 
Atlantides. The Latin writers gene- 
rally call them Vergiliae, from their 
riſing about the vernal equinox. Ple- 


iades is generally thought to be de- 


rived from d, to /ail, becauſe their 
riſing pointed out the time in thoſe 
days proper to adventure to ſea. O- 


hint towards 


| 


| 


| 


| 


thers derive this name from azo: 
many, becauſe they appear in a cluſ- 
ter; thus we find Manilius calls them 
 fidus glomerabile. The Hyades are 
ſeven ſtars in the head of the bull. 
This name is derived from 7,,, to rain, 

becauſe they are thought to bring 


rain, at their riſing and ſetting. The 
old Romans, thinking hyades to be 


derived from j-, @ /o<v, called theſe 
ſtars /ſuculae ; as we are informed 
by Cicero: * Ejus (Tauri) caput 
« ſtellis conſperſum eſt frequentibus: 
Hyadas vo- 


«« Haec Graeci ſtellas: 
„ citare fuerunt : 


* A pluendo: d enim eſt pluere. 
| © Noſtri imperite ſuculas; quaſi a 
“ ſuibus eſſent, non ab imbribus no- 


% minatae.” Pliny makes the ſame 


obſervation : 


ritia appellavere ſuculas.“ Servius 
mentions another etymology, that 


theſe ſtars repreſent the form of the 
Greek letter 1, and are therefore 
called Ae. It is certain that the 
five principal ſtand in the ſhape of 


that letter. Calliſto, the daughter 


of Lycaon, was violated by Jupiter, 
and turned into a bear by Juno. Ju- 


piter afterwards tranſlated her into 
the conſtellation called by the Greeks 


"A»roc, by the Romans Ur/a major, 
See the 


and by us the Great Bear. 


whole fable in the ſecond book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis. : 
139. Lagueis ] It is Jaqueo in one 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts * | * 
140. Inventum et mag nos.] In 
oue of the Arundelian manuſeripts, 


wy 
Atque 


” e ee eee 4 W * * 1 


Quod noſtri a fimilitu- _ 
| 66 dine cognominis Graeci propter 
* ſues impoſitum arbitrantes, impe- 


Vr — D 


Huh 


Georg. 
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Atque alius latum funda jam verberat amnem, 

Alta petens; pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 
Tum ferri rigor, atque argutae lamina ſerrae z / -« 
Nam primi cuneis ſcindebant fiſſile lignum. 
Tum variae venere artes: labor omnia vicit 145 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egeſtas. El 
Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 


Inſtituit : cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacrae 


By” * 
11. 1 A 


it is invent: : magnos. In one of 


Dr Mead's, it is in ventum gf : mag- 


10. | 


Canibus circumdare ſaltus.) Thus 
we have in the tenth Eclogue: 

Non me ulla vetabunt 
Frigora parthenios canibus circum - 


dare ſaltus.“ 5 
141. Verberat amnem. This laſp- 


ing the river is a beautiful deſcripti- 
on of the manner of throwing the 
caſting net. e 
1342. Alta petens.] Servius tells 
us that ſome make the point after 


amnem; and make alla petens to 
belong to the ſea-fiſhing. But in this 


caſe, I believe, Virgil would hardly 


have put the gue after pelaga : I be- 


lieve the line would rather have run 


thus: 


% Alta petens alius pelago trahit hu- 
« mida lina. | 


 . Humida lina.] La Cerda obſerves 


that /inum is often uſed for a net. 
Mr B-— ſays The ſea- ſiſhing is 
_ *© finely painted; for in this buſineſs 


* the lines are ſo long by reaſon of 
* the depth of the water, that the 
* Fiſherman's employment ſeems to 


be nothing elſe but trabit humida 


Alina.“ Whether Virgil intends, 
by theſe Words, to expreis the drag- 
nct, or fiſhing with the hook, I ſhall 


not venture to determine. 


144. Primi.] The King's, the 


Cambridge, and one of the Arunde- 


lian manuſcripts have primum: but 
Pini ſeems more poetical. Thus 


Deficerent 


« Tuque O cui prima frementem 
« Fudit equum tellus. 
„ DONT 
Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere 
„ | - ES. 
r ee 
Scindebant.] It is findebant in the 
Cambridge manuſcript : but this 


fiffile lignum is by no means worthy 
of Virgil. Fas 

145. Vicit.] In moſt of the ma- 
nuſcripts and printed editions it is 
vincit. Pierius ſays it is vicit in the 
Roman manuſcript ; and adds, that 
it is incit in the Medicean copy; but 
that there is a mark under the 2, 
which ſhews it is to be expunged. It 
is vicit in one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts: all the reſt which I have 
collated, have vincit. Heinſius, who 
made uſe of one of the belt copies, 
reads wicit. „„ a, 


tum for the fruit, and arbutus tor the 
tree. The Greek writers call the 
tree wane, and the fruit uguaixuacy. 
Pliny calls the fruit unedo. The 
commentators obſerve that Horace 
uſes arbutus for the fruit 
«+ Impune tutum per nemus arbutos 
* Quaerunt latentes, et thyma.” 
But as Horace joins arbutos with 
thyma, which caunot mein fruit, I 
rather believe we are to underſtand = 
that he meant the trees themſelves. 
Lucretius uſes arb for the fruit 


in two places; in one of which we 


F 2 


muſt be a miſtake; for fndebant 15 


148. Arbuta.] Virgil uſes arbu- | 


36 


Deficerent ſylvae, et victum Dodona ne 
Mox et frumentis labor additus : ut mala culmos 
Eſſet robigo, ſegniſque horreret in arvis 


find glandes atque arbuta, as in this 
paſſage of Virgil. The arbute or 


ſtrawberry-tree 15 common enough in 


our gardens. The fruit has very 
mach the appearance of a ſtrawberry, 
but is larger, and has not the ſeeds 
on the outſide of the pulp, like that 


fruit. It grows plentifully in Italy, 


where the meaner fort of people 
frequently eat the fruit, which is but 
a very ſorry diet. Hence the Poets 
have ſuppoſed the people of the firſt 
age to have lived on acorns. and 
arbutes in the woods, before the 


diſcovery of corn. Thus Lucretius: 


Quod fol, atque imbres dederant, 
_ _ quod terra crearat 
« Sponte ſua, ſatis id placabat pectora 
SS „ 
* Glandiferas inter curabant pectora 
2 77 8 
* Plerumque, et quae nunc byberno 
tempore cernis 
« Arbuta phoeniceo 
SR.” 
And Ovid: „„ 
Arbuteos foetus montanaque fraga 
r „ 
149. Deficerent.) Pierius ſays, that 
in ſeveral very ancient manuſcripts it 
is defuerant ; but he thinks, not with- 
_ out reaſon, that deficerent is better. 


fieri matura 


My Dodona.) See the note on Cha- duus. 


very injurious to the corn. Our com- 


niam glandem, ver. 8. 5 
151. Robigo.] The blight is a 
diſeaſe, to which corn is very ſubject: 
Theophraſtrus calls it zzvoigy. Many 
modern writers take robigo to ſignify 
 fmut, which is a putrefaction of the 
ear, and converts it into a black 

| Powder. But Virgil mentions it as 

_ a diſeaſe of the ſtalk: ut mala culmos 
Het robigo; and Pliny tells us it is a 
diſeaſe, not only of corn, but of vines: 
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— 


% hone exuſtae. 


garet. 


Carduus 


«© Caelefte frugum vinearumque ma- 


© Jum, nullo minus noxium eſt robi- 


6c go and the title of a chapter 


in Columella is, Ne robigo vineam 
vexet. Varro alſo invokes the god 


Robigus, to keep the robigo from 


corrupting the corn and trees: Ro- 


„ bigum ac Floram, quibus propitiis, 
„ neque robigo frumenta, atque ar- 


« bores corrumpit, neque non tem- 
e peſtive florent.” But ſmut is a. 
diſeaſe to which vines are not ſubject. 
Pliny informs us farther that robigo 
and carbunculusare the ſame ; and his 
deſcription of the carbunculus ſeems 


plainly enough to belong to blights. 


He ſays the vines are burnt thereby to 
a coal; noſtormdoes ſo much dama 
for that affects only ſome particular 
ſpots ; but they lay waſte whole coun- 
tries: In hoc temporis intervallo res 
« ſumma vitium agitur, decretorio u- 


« vis fidere illo, quod caniculum ap- 


«© pellavimus. Unde carbunculare, 
« dicuntur, ut quodam uredinis car- 
Non comparantur 

«© huic malo, grandines, procellae, 
| ©© quaeque nunquam annonae intulere 
« caritatem. Agrorum quippe mala 
« ſunt illa: carbunculus autem regi- 


“ onum late patentium.” _ 
 Sepniſque horreret in arvis car- 
Thiſtles are well known to be 


mon thiſtle not only ſends forth 


creeping roots, which ſpread every + 
way, and ſend up ſuckers on all fides: 


but is propagated alſo by a vaſt num- 


150 _ 


_—; o * W 
0 5 — * 
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ber of ſeeds, which, by means of ' 
their winged down, are carried to a 


conſiderable diſtance. Dr Wood- 


ward has calculated, that one thiſtle _ 


ſeed will produce at the firſt crop 
twenty-four thouſand, and 


conſe- 


_ quently | 


oe” g » —_ 9 r 
— * +. 7 gr 


” | * Horrebat ſquamis.“ 
In the ſeventh Aeneid he 
JJ 


Exuvias. 


the te 


quently five hundred and ſeventy [ « Herreſeit fir 


millions of ſeeds at the ſecond crop. 
What particular ſpecies of thiſtle 


Virgil meant is not certain: perhaps 1t 
was the Carduus Solftitialis, or Saint | 
| Barnaby's thifile, which, according 
to Ray, is very frequent and trou - 
dleſome in the corn fields in Italy. 
* Monſpelii in ſatis nihil abundan- 
„ tjus, nec minus frequens in Italia, | 
s unde incremento ſegetum aliquando 
1 officit, et meſſorum manus 


pedeſ 
£« que vulnerat. The epithet /egnis 


is generally interpreted inuti/is, in- 
| feecundus: I have ventured to tranſlate 
it /azy, with Mr B-—: I Believe 


Virgil called the thiſtle lazy, becauſe 
none but a lazy huſbandman would 
ſuffer ſo pernicious a weed to infeſt 
his corn. Servius interprets horreret, 
abundaret, ut totum agrum impleret : 
J take it in this place to ſignify 0 


appear terrible or horrid. Virgil 
_ uſes it, in the eleventh Aeneid, to 

_ expreſs a ſerpent's erecting his ſcales : | 
„ Yaucius at ſerpens ſinuoſa volumina 


3 rectiſque Forret ſquamis, et 
J 


Arduus inſurgens . 
In the ſame book he applies it to the 


ſcales of a breaſl-plate : 


Jamque adeo Rutulum thoraca 


_ £© indutus ahenis 


—— Tetricae horrentes rupes.” 
— Horrentiſque leonis 
In many places, he uſes it to expreſs 


e terrible appearance of the ſpears 
of an Army. In the ſeventh Aeneid 


We find, LD 


applies it 


| Georg, Lib. I. 


Carduus : intereunt ſegetes : ſubit aſpera ſylva, 
Lappaeque tribulique : interque nitentia culta 


— 


In the ninth, to the ſpoils of a lion: 


is ſo horribly armed 


ere im} Tov Baku ual flow a 
I words of Pliny are Notabile et in 


37 
Infelix 


Atraque late 
is ſeges enfibus." 


In the tenth, | 3 
« Mille rapit denſos acie atque hor- 
rentibus haſtis . 2 


Horrentes marte Latinos.“ 
and in the twelfth, = 
«© — — Stridtiſque ſeges mucronibug 
__ e 
— -- 


Thus it may be uſed with — 5 


propriety to expreſs a thiſtle, w 
ſtrong prickles. 8 


152. Intereunt fegetes.) 5 by 
tranſition to the preſent tenſe is very 


beautiful. | 
Lappa ſeems to 


153, Lappae.) I 2 
have been a general word, to expreſs 
ſuch things as ſtick to the garments of 
thoſe that paſs by. We uſe the word 
burr in the ſame manner: tho“ what 


is properly ſo called is the head of 


the Bardana major, or Burdock. 
The Lappe of Pliny is certainly 
he has tranſlated the very words of 
this author. The paſſage of Theo- 
phraſtrus is at the beginning 3 
fourteenth chapter of the feventh 


book of his Hiſtory of Plants : D 
d nee? T rec Thy drawn 4 nal Ta 
| luaTivv dureysTa: Bia Thy Tpaxuriru 
| xa: dg FugaOciperov, iv TETP yip tyyive- 


Ta TW Taxa Th dog u rp, 5 i 


, dan? iv faurh rerrS¹⁰ẽν A . 


W0yovgy, We rapSHVLj8 ei vas rd guν‘Vd 
| The 


% Lappa quae adhaereſcit, quo- 
% niam in ipſa flos naſcitur, non 
© evidens, fed intus occultus, et intra 
* ſe germinat, velut animalia quae 


X in le pariunt. "The 3 * | 


of the 
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Greeks is not our burdock, but a little 
herb, with a burry ſeed, which is 
very common in our hedges, and is 
called cleavers, clivers, or gooſe- 
gre/s. Theophraftrus in the eighth 
chapter of the ſame book, mentions 
&raglv amongſt thoſe herbs, which 
lie on the ground unleſs they are 
ſupported; which agrees with the 


cleavers, but not with the burbock .: 


Eva N ep AAA, wade d - 
rvdun, na? & d&raply, nal drhbg av's u- 


a AETT%, Kat panuntc, nul jars; Big | 


| $a} Oden lat rare dc £0} 7h why ev d- 

_— Dioſcorides is fo particular in 
his deſcription of the à rau, that he 
leaves no room to doubt of its be- 
ing the cleaverg. He ſays it has ma- 


ny ſmall ſquares, rough branches, | has 


and leaves placed in whorls at the 
joints, as in madder. The flow- 
ers are white: the ſeeds hard, white, 
round, hollow in the middle, like a 
navel. The herb ſticks to one's 


-cloaths, and the ſhepherds make uſe 


of it to get hairs out of their milk: 
| PATapimy, 6: 3 ZuTeo agprove 6s d buOu- 
A3xapTov» d di OA f xxAyowv, d d 
ev. KAwves Toakol, purpot, TETpAYWvor, 
Trax. Onan d z dig iuα ον xurAo- 
repũg Tepmcipevt, d TH TY spp. 
dul dun - I S Acu⁰,,, Gpoy- 
pb, Urenonn, Is wins ds ducpcnsg. 
TyoospXxera d ual iparing h TW. wypav” 
ra 82 uuTh nl) 6s Toaeves dvr! Huy 
xi ru yaAngreroc, Td; trim Tay 35 
Pliny ſays almoſt the 

| fame words concerning the aparine : 


_ © Aparinem aliqui omphalocarpon, | 


_ _< alu philanthropon yocant, ramo- 
* ſam, hirſutam, quinis ſeniſve in 
orbem circa ramos foliis per in- 


* tervalla : ſemen rotundum, du- 


„rum, concavum, ſubdulce. Naſ. 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Infelix lolium, et ſteriles dominantur avenae. 


Quod 


| « tis pratiſre, aſperitate etiam veſ- 


La 


* tium tenaci. Hence jt appears, 
either that Pliny has treated: of the 
ſame plant, under the different names 
of Lappa and Aparine ; or elſe that 
he miſunderſtood Theophraſtus, and 
applied what he had ſaid of the 
aparine to the lappa. We find in 


the Aparine was a weed amongt their 
corn, ſo that perhaps the Lappa of 
Virgil was our Cleavers. 


fruit which grows commonly in Italy, 
and other warm countries. It is the 
name alſo of an Inſtrument uſed in war, 
to annoy the horſe. This inſtrument 


neſis, that when God curſed the 


xa? TprC5AY5. 


3 


ſeem to fignify any prickly, trouble- 
ſome * 4 for PP, which is ren- 


dred a thorn, is derived from the verb 


YR which fignifies tu make uneaſy ; 


thiſtle, or -rpigoao; 
I, freedom, 


freely in uncultivated places. 


is derived from 


dominantur avenae.] V 


very line in his fifth Eclogue ; 


„ hordea ſulcis 


ty citur in frumentario agro, aut hor. [ | 


0 nantur avenae.”” 


the laſt quotation from Pliny, that 


bel.] The Tribulys or land 
Caltrop is an herb with a prickly 


pete Boaz, three ſpikes whence 
the Greek name rpienog is derived. 
This fiction of the Poets, that 
Jupiter cauſed the earth to produce 
theſe prickly weeds, ſeems to have 

been borrowed from Moſes: We 
are told in the third chapter of Ge- 


earth, he ſaid it ſhould bring forth 
thorns and thifiles, as it is in our 


tranſlation. The LXX have ang 
The Hebrew words 


and TY}, which is rendered a 
becauſe it grows | 
154. Infelix lolium, et ſteriles 


— OT CNEEIIICE 


A 


« Grandia ſaepe quibus mandavimud 5 
« Infelix lolium, et ſteriles domi - 


1 1 a Aa iv wi. r 


erte 


FC r Ry. 


— tg, nn is 


AR a+, . 5:4 


quite different ſpecies : the chaff of 
them is hairy, and the ſeed is ſmall 


opinion of the ancients that wheat 
and barley degenerated into thele | 
| weeds : but they are ſpecifically dif 
ferent, and riſe from their own ſeeds. 
The word dominantur is very proper; 
for theſe weeds grow fo tall, that 
they overtop the corn. 
185. Jod nifi et afſiduis, &c. ]] 
Here the Poet concludes with a par- 
ticular injunction to avoid the plagues 
which he mentioned about the be- 
AaAinning of this article. 
the diligent harrowing, to deſtroy 
the weeds, becauſe ſuccory is injuri- 
ous, amaris intuba fibris officiunt, 
Pierius fays that in the Medicean ma- 
nuſcript, inſtead of terram inſectabere 


tris: the ſame reading is in the Bod 
leian manuſcript. He ſays the birds 

are to be ſcared away, becauſe geeſe 
and cranes are troubleſome : improbus 
anſer Strymoniaeque grues officiunt. 
He adviſes to reſtrain the overthading 
| boughs, becaule ſhade is hurtful to 
| the corn, wmbra nocet. 


will of the gods. 


| Georg. Lib. , 


Quod niſi et aſſiduis terram inſectabere raſtris, 
Et ſonitu terrebis aves, et ruris opaci 3 
Falce premes umbras, votiſque vocaveris imbrem : 
Heu magnum alterius fruſtra ſpectabis acervum ; 
Concuſſaque famem in ſylvis ſolabere quercu. 
Dicendum et quae ſint duris agreſtibus arma: 


153 


160 


Queis ſine nec potuere ſeri nec ſurgere meſſes. 


Vomis, et inflexi primum grave robur aratri, 


Lolium or Darnel is a common weed 


in our corn fields. The id oa 
are no leſs frequent in many places. 
They are not the common oats de- 


generated by growing wild; but a 


like that of graſs. It was the general 


He mentions 


raſtris, it is her bam inſectabere raſ- 


„ Apricolae.” 


Bodleian manuſcript. 


* huſbandry.” 


He puts the 


Tardaque : 


« Humida folftitiz atque hyemes #- 


„ ate ſerenas 


158. Spectabis.] It is expect᷑abis 
in the Medicean manuſcript, accord 
ing to Pierius. It is the ſame in the 

159. Concuſſa. It 15 excnfſa in one 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 7 


. 


1560. Dicendum, &c.} Here the 
Poet begins to deſcribe the various 
inſtruments, with which a huſband- 


man ought to be provide. 
1 muſt alſo mention the arms 


which belong to the laborious huſ- 
«© bandmen: | 
„ corn can neither be ſown, nor 
« ſpring up. In the firſt place the 


without which the 


* ſhare, and the heavy timber of 


the crooked plough, and the flow 


« rolling carts of Eleuſinian Ceres, 


and threſning inſtruments, and 


* ſleds and harrows of unweildy 


weight: add to theſe the mean 
„ ofter furniture of Celeus, arbute 


„ hurdles, and the myſtic fan of 
* Bacchus: all which you muſt care- 


fully provide long beforehand, if 


* you have a due regard for divine 


162. Robur.) Robur is hs: at | 


| of a particular tort of oak: bur it is 
huſbandman in mind of praying for uſed alſo for any ſolid timber. 8 
ſhowers, becauſe they depend on the Thus we find it, in the twelfth Ae. 

He had ſpoken | neid, applied to the wood of a wild 
before of praying ſor ſeaſonable wea- | olive tice : 


4 Forte 


5 taught his 


5 = 


ancients to threſh their corn. It was 


40 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Tardaque Eleuſinae matris volventia plauſtra, 


Tribulaque, traheaeque, et iniquo pondere raſtri: 
Virgea praeterea Celei, viliſque ſupellek, 
Arbuteae crates, et myſtica vannus Iacchi : 


e Forte fron Fauni folis ollafer | ra 
= amaris 


1. Hie ſteterat . 

« Viribus haud ullis at diſcladere 
„ 
«©. Robdris Aeneas. 

In this place I take it to mean the 
beam, or ſolid body of the plough. 
163. Tardaque Elufinae matris 
 wolventia rf. This line beau- 
tifully deſcribes the flow motion of 
the cart. Ceres is called Eluſina 
mater from Elufis, an Athenian 
town, where Ceres was hoſpitably | 
received by Celeus, and in return, 
people the art of huſban- 
: The Wlenfinians, in honour of | 
this goddeſs, 
feaſts, which were very famous. It 
| was death to diſcloſe any of their | 
myſteries. In the feaſts of Ceres at | 

Nome, her ſtatue was carried about 
in a _ or waggon. 

Tribula.) The tribulum or 
was an inſtrument uſed by the 


2 plank ſet with ſtones, or pieces of 
iron, with a weight laid upon it, and 


ſo was drawn over the corn by oxen. | 


Varro has given us the deſcriprion of 
it Id fit e tabula lapidibus, aut 
: 2 ferro aſperata, quo impoſito auri- 
aut pondere grandi, trahitur 
"= jumentis junctis, ut diſcutiat e ſpica 
1 grana.“ Tribulum is derived from 
robe, to threſp. Hence we may ſee 
why the firſt ſyllable of tribulum is 
long; but . of tribulus ſhort. 1 
mentioned, in the note on tribuli ver. 
153, that — the name of a 
4 and of an inſtrument uſed in 
war, is fo called from it's having 


inſtituted the Eleuſinian 


163 


TR three ſpikes. Now the 
mpounds of -,;;; have the firſt ſylla- 
die ſhort; as rplruc, of which we have 
frequent inſtances in Homer. I ſhall 


mention only one, in the twenty firſt 
Hiad: 


Ts 4 a eu- 
er. | 
But the firſt fiyllable of ies is long; 


Omnia 


of which we have an inſtance 2 | 


lines after, in the fame Iliad : 
Mar” $pe[3eoflov, undd Tpigeghe xaxoTre. 


Traheae.} The trahea or trahd | 
is a carriage without wheels. It was 


uſed to beat out the corn, as well as 
the 1ribulum. This appears from 
Columella: At fi competit, ut in 


t area teratur frumentum, nihil du- 
« biumeſt, quin equis melias, quam 
«© bubus ea res conficiatur, et fi pau- 
« ca juga ſunt, adjicere tribulam et 
«© traham poſſis, quae res utraque 
c culmos facillime comminuit “. 

Iniquo pondere — See the 
note on ver. 95. 

165. Celei.] Celeus was che father 
of Triptolemus, whom Ceres in- 
ſtructed in huſbandry. 

166. Arbuteae crates. 1 See the 
notes on ver. 95 and 148. 

Myſtica vannus Iacchi. } The 
fan is an inſtrument uſed to cleanſe 
the corn: thus Columella; Ipfae 
autem ſpicae melias fuſtibus tun- 
** duntur, wanniſque expurgantur.” 
It is called my/ffica, becauſe it was 


uſed in the myſteries of Bacchus. 


* San 9 3 * e * 


Tacchus was a name of Bacchus ſeldom 


made uſe of, but on ſolemn and ſacred 
occaſions. 


—— 


* 


; 
pa 
* 


1069. Cutie 


we N e 8 r e E 


* adi e Nn N hats * 2 ; 2 j . N A 


N 
499717 eile ule ' 
6 PAN — 


KB the cuſtom was to bend an elm, as 


- plough-tail, and receives the form 


| oxen, and to which they are yoked. 


* 
s % 
7 
. 


dad N aging dura lor woes. 


each fide of the ſhare · beam, ſerve 
| ridges higher. 


3 5 
olli.“ 


| | Georg; Lib. I. 
omnia quae multo ante memor proviſa 
Si te digna manet divini gloria ruris. 
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Continuo in ſylvis magna vi flexa domatur 


In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 


170 


Huic a ſtirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 


Binae aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorſo. 


160. Continue i4 filuis, Ec. 


| Here the Poet gives us a deſcription 
of the plough, in which we find that 


it grew, into the crooked form of 
the buris, or plough-tail, to which 
the beam; the earth-boards, and the 
ſhare - beam were faſtned. 
In the flrſt place the elm is for- 
1 cibly bent in the woods into a 
& of the crooked plough. To the 
1 end of this are joined a beam eight 
„ feet in length, two earth- boards, 
„ and ſhare- with a double 
. back. The light lime · tree alſo is 
4 cut dawh beforehand for the yoke, 
and the tall beech, and the ſtaf, 
| * to turn the bottom of the carriage 
„ behind: and the wood is hung up 
_ © inchimnies, to be ſeaſoned by the 
— {ſmoak.”” | ; 
171. Temo.] This is the beam, 
or pole, which goes between the 


Heſiod calls it eue, which is de 
rived from 1e, a maſt, and g 2, an 
A. ſays it is made either of bay 


172. Auret.] Theſe muſt be the 
earth- boards, which being placed on 


to make the furrows wider, and the 
Palladius tells us that 
ſome ploughs had earth-boards, and 

| Others not. “ Aratra fimplicia, vel 
; Fr h Plana regio permittit, aurita, 
quibus poſlint contra ſtationes hu- 


** moris hyberni, ſata celſiore ſulco | 


tonne 


Daplici dentalia dorſo ] Dental 
is the ſhare-beam, a piece of wood 


to which the ſhare is fixed. But why 
they are ſaid to have a double back 


commentators generally agree that by 
| double is meant broad, and quote 
ſome authorities for this interpretati- 
on. Servius indeed tells us, that 
moſt of the pleugh-ſhares in Italy 
have a wing on each fide ; ** cojus 
% utrumque eminet latus : nam fere 
% hujuſmodi ſunt omnes vomeres in 
% Italia.“ On this account Virgil 
might have called the ſhare double, 
but why the board ſhould be faid td 
have a double back, I do not readily 
comprehend. A paſſage in Hefiod ; 
ſeems to be of ſome uſe in removing 
this difficulty. It is agreed on af 
hands, that Virgil had Hefiod's 
plovgh before him when he made 
this deſcription. The Greek Poet 
ſpeaking of the hg, which all inter- 
pret dentale, ſays it is faſtened to the 
plough tail, and at the ſame time 
nailed to the pole: AE) : 


ee. 32 vb, Ir dv Sufus, 


IIpivzvev, os 
Eür dy Aba; Nu Bog iavuur: This, 
Tou DI AGNHαε r οάνονj, sr, ν e.. : 
Now if we ſuppoſe the dentale or 


vp Bac kiddv Gnu ps rælis 


two legs, one of which was faſtened 
to the bottom of the tail, and the 
other nailed to the beam, which 
would make all three hold faſter to- 


Virgil means theſe two legs by his 
| Auplex 


ſeems not to be very clear. The 


Ele Jin, ar d pee &. hu coc þ rr deugav, 155 | 
* | 


ſhare-beam to have been made with 


ether: it will eafily appear, that : 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Caeditur et tilia ante jugo levis, altaque fagus, 
Stivaque, quae currus a tergo torqueat imos: 


E ſulpenſa focis explorat robora fumus. 


duplex dorſum. Heſiod ſpeaks of 
two ſorts of ploughs, one with the 
plough-tail and ſhare- beam of one 


iece, and another, where they are 


joined. He adviſes to have both 


theſe in readinefs, that if one ſhould | 


break the other may be at hand. 
Hoi 3 bsh apo rpc, ane KATH 
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GAA. 
173. Altague fagus, fron we.) 
Stiwa is the plough-itaff, which with 
us is generally fixed to the ſhare- beam, 
in the ſame manner as the buris, or 
tail, ſo that we have two tails or 
handles to our ploughs : but ſome- 


times it is a looſe ſtaff, with a hook 
at the end, with which the plough- 


man takes hold of the back part of 
the plough, to turn it. 


The grammatical conſtruction of | 


this paſſage does not ſeem very clear. 


Caeditur is made to agree with fili, 


: Fagus, and ftiva. We may ſay tilia 


caeditur, and fagus caeditur ; but 


to ſay at the ſame time /iwa caeditur 
_ ſeems to be abſurd : for this makes 


the ſtaff a tree, by coupling it with | 


lime and beech. Beſides gue and 
quae, coming cloſe together offend 
the ear, and I believe there is not 
another inſtance of their coming 
thus together, any where in Virgil. 
I believe inſtead of fivague we ought 
to read fivae ; which will make the 
ſence clearer, aud the verſe better: 
Caeditur et tilia ante jugo levis, 
altaque fagus 

* Stivae, quae currus a tergo tor- 

« queat 1mos.” 


The light lime: tree allo is cut down 1 


manuſcripts, have exploret. 


read explorat. 


| 


175 
Poſſum 


e before - hand for the yoke, and the 
« tall beech for the ſtaff, to turn the 
bottom of the carrage behind.“ 


The Bodleian manuſcript has ftiva 


gue CUrYUS. | 
Currus ] © I do not know whether 
* any edition juttifies the alteration 


I have made iu this line, of currus 
to curſus. 


The reaſon of my 
doing it is becauſe curſus is intel- 
 ligibie, and explains the uſe of 
the handle, or plough-ſtaff ; cur/us 
torqueat imos, the handle ſerves 
to keep the plough up, which 
otherwiſe would run 2 too 
«* deep in the ground. Mr Dryden 
% finding this paſſage difficult to 


« explain, has left it quite out of 


« his tranſlation. All that the 


( commentators have ſaid concerning 
© currus, in this — is * * | 


6c plext. >, 
Mr B—. 
The Poet i is thought by ſome to 


mean a wheel ploagh, by the word 
currus, Which is derived from curro, 


to run ; and Servius informs us, that, 
in Virgil's country, the ploughs run 


upon wheels, we have Wee proughs 


in many parts ef England. 

175. Explorat.] The King” s, the 
Bodleian, and one of the Arundelian 
Servius, 
La Cerda, Schrevelius, and ſeveral 
printed editions have the ſame read - 


ing. Pierius ſeems willing to admit 
tho* at the ſame time he 


exploret : 
ſays it is explorat in the Roman 
manuſcript, and in the very ancient 
oblong one. Heinfius and Ruaeus 
It is the ſame in the 
other Arundelian, the Cambridge, 
and both Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 


have 


—— 47ð“ðꝗ⁵ 3133. 


er. on, HER 
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LY 
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a modern Italian plough, which ſeems 
to differ but little from that which | 
Virgil has deſcribed. 
have no 
 buris; and it has a coulter, which 
Virgil does not mention. And indeed 
Pliny, who deſcribes the coulter, 


ploughs. Vomerum plura genera. 
_ «© Culter vocatur, praedenſam, prius 
* gquam proſcindatur, terram ſecans, 
« futuriſque ſulcis veſtigia praeſcri- 
«© bens incifaris, quas reſupinus in 


176. Poſſum multa tibi c.] After 
the mention of the inſtruments of 
agriculture, he gives inſtructions con- 
cerning the making of the floor. 

m0 decline them, and are loth to be 
_ ** firſt place, the floor is to be 
_* ſmoothed with a huge rolling | 


3 from growing duſty and chap- 
ping. Then various plagues mock | 


F TT, +  HEES 


Georg. Lib. I. 
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Poſſum multa tibi veterum praecepta referre ; 
Ni refugis, tenueſque piget cognoſcere curas. 


Area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro, 


J have here inſerted the figure of 


It ſeems to 
18 , diſtint from the 


ſeems to ſpeak as if it was not in all 


«« arando mordeat vomer.“ 


——_ 


l can recite to you many pre- 
cepts of the ancients, unleſs you | 


informed of ſmall things. In the 


ſtone, and to be wrought with the 
hand, and confolidated with bind- 
Ding chalk: to keep weeds from 


„growing up, and to preſerve 


1 your hopes: the little mouſe often 


** has built it's houſe under the 
or the blind moles have digged 
their chambers: the toad alſo is 
go found in hollow places, and other 

_ vermin, which the earth produces 


ground, and made it's granaries : | 


1 


him; and from whom he has taken 
the directions relating to the floor. 
178. Area. ] Cato directs the floor 
to be made in the following manner: 
dig the earth ſmall, and ſprinkle it 
well with lees of oil, that it may be 
well ſoaked. Beat it to powder, and 

ſmooth it with a rolling ſtone or a 
rammer. When it is ſmooth, the 
ants will not be troubleſome, and 
when it rains it will not grow muddy: 
«© Aream ubi frumentum teratur fic 
* facito : Confodiatur minute terra, 
* amurca bene confpergatur, ut 


| *© combibat quam plurimum. Com- 


% minuito terram, et cylindro aut 
«© pavicula coaequato. Ubi coae- 
« quata erit, neque formicae mo- 
t leſtae erunt, et cum pluerit lutum 
„ non exit.“ Varro is more large 
in his deſcription of the floor; and 
mentions not only the ants, but mice 
and moles: * Aream eſſe oportet 
1 ſolida terra pavitam, maxi- 
*« me ſi eſt argilla, ne aeſtu paemi- 
„ noſa, in rimis ejus grana obliteſ- 
* cant, et recipiant aquam, et oſtia 
* aperiant muribus ac formicis. I- 
* taque amurca ſolent perfundere : 
ea enim herbarum eſt inimica et 
formicarum: et t:lparum vere- 
%% jj 
Cum primis ingenti aeguanda] 
Some copies have cum primum, others 
tum primum. Aulus Gellius obſerves 
that cum primis is the ſame with ix 
primis. ** Apprime crebrius eſt: cum 
prime rarius : traductumque ex eo 
© eſt, quod cum primis dicevant, pro 


eo quod eſt in primis.” Thoſe, 


in abundance : and the weavel 
deſtroys the great heap of corn, 
and the ant alſo, which is afraid 
of a needy old age,” 

Veterum praecepta ] He means 
Cato and Varro, who wrote before 


6 
cc 
66 


who tead primum, inſert eft either af- 
ter primum or ingenti. Pierius ſays 
that in the Medicean, and moſt of tle 
ancient copies it is cum primis ingents 
azquanda without eſt. 

G 2 Cylindre 


44. 


Et vertenda manu, et creta ſolidanda tenaci: 


Ne ſubeant herbae, neu 23 


P. Virgilii Mato wonis 


victa fatiſcat. 


180 


Tum variae illudunt peſtes: ſaepe exiguus mus 
Sub terris poſuitque domos, atque horrea feci t: 


Aut oculis capt! fodere cubilia talpae: \ 5 
n cavis bufo, et quae plurima terrae 
Monſtra ferunt : 


ulatque ingentem farris acervum 185 


Curculio, atque inopi metuens formica ſenectae. 


Contemplaror item, cum ſe nur plurima ſylvis 


; Gude] The Cylinder ſeems to 


have been a „ not unlike that 
with which we roll our 
Palladius ſpeaks of a fragm 


ent of a 


pillar being uſed fora roller. © Janio | th 
** menſe area paranda eſt ad trituram, 


4 cujus primo terra radatur, deinde 
40 Soft leviter miſtis is, et 
* amurca aequatur inſulſa. Quae 
4 res a muribus et formicis frumenta 
* defendit. Tunc premenda eſt 
4 rotundo lapide, vel columnae 
«© quocunque fragmento, cujus vo- 
| « Jytatio poſſi ejus pat folidare.” 
181. {{udunt.] Pierius ſays it is 
 #/ludant in the Roman and ſeveral 
other ancient manuſcripts. One of 
Dr Mead's manuſcripts has i//udant : 
it is the ſame in the editions of Hein- 
| Gus and Paul Stephens. Servius and 
molt of the editors admit i//udunt. 
 , Exiguus mus.] Quintilian juſtly 
_ obſerves that not only the diminiſh- 
_ Ing epithet, but the ending of the 
| verſe with one ſyllable, beautifully 
expreſſes the littleneſs of the animal: 
© Rifimus, et merito, nuper poetam 
ms. 


| 
Practextam in ciſta 
e i 
« At Virgilii miramur illud, 
FSaepe exiguus mus, 1 
«© Nam epitheton exiguus, aptum 
F+ proprium effecit ne plus 2 
mus, et caſus ſingularis magis de- 
cuit, et clauſula ipſa unius ſyllabae 
non uſitata, addit gratiam,” * * 


_— "I 
| 


Induet 


— 


187. Cen: 


later item Sc.] In 
= pailage * s the 2 

w he may form a judgment of his 
* Obſerve alſa when the walnut - 
tree ſhall put on it's bloom plen- 
0 tifully in the woods, and bend down 


* it's ſtrong ſmelling branches: if it 


* abounds in fruit, you will have a 


“ like quantity of corn, and a yu 
tif 


e threſhing with much heat. 
«© it abounds with a luxuriant ſhade 
e of leaves, in vain ſhall your floor 
e threſh the corn, which abounds 
with nothing but chaff.” 
Nux.] The commentators { 
be unanimous in rendring n«x the 
almond-tree : but I cannot diſcover 
upon what grounds. I believe au 


epithet, to expreſs an almond-tree. 
lain from Ovid's poem de Nuce. 


m Virgil fays in the ſecond Georgick, 
r 


that the 


arbatus:- 


Inſeritur vero ex foetu nucis arbu - 


. 


| N v e 
* 


has never been uſed, without ſome 


Sr. be 


That it is uſed for a walnut · tree, is * 


4 
; 4 


Dr. N e 


Ts” te 


= 4 in Arbuto. 


The 1 
amongſt the boys, at weddi 
5 well known. We learn from 


That this is to be ** of the 
avalnut, appears from Palladius : 


« Arbuteas frondes vaſtae nucis oc- 
% cupat umbra 


_ « Pomaque lub duplici cortice tuta 


« refert.” 


Palladius could not mean the almond, 
when he ſpoke of a great ſhade, 


which is very applicable to the wal- 


nut. In another place he has a chap- 


ter de Nuce Fuglande, where he fays | © 


_ expreſaly, that the walnut is ingrafted 


on the arbute : ** Inferitur, ut ple- 
* rique afſerunt, menſe Februario, 
We have aur but 


once more 1 it is in the 
eighth 


"0 Scatter thy nyc among the fen 
« rege night: and hin he 


Oo * Joys. 75 


Dave. 


* 


n 
that theſe nuts were walnuts: ky 
that they were uſed. in the . 


I 2 Ab | his 


«« demque portione amptiores nucleo. 


5 Necnan et honor his naturae pecu- 
= 1 gemino pro tectis operimen- 


to, pulvinati — calycis, mox 


h 
a * 
Georg. Lib. I. 


— in florem, et ramos curvabit olentes: 


« lignei i putaminis. game 
* nu — fecit religioſas, 
oa forra manito, quod ef ver 


« almond call © | 
„ Bloſſoms with flow'rs, and I 
_ © it's ſmelling boughs,” 
I take it to fant ay 


* Rivers of braſs; and flows 
% copious gold.” 
| A few lines after we find | 
« Indicio eſt, —_— bete 
«© eodem : 
«« Plurimns.” 
Dr Trapp does not tranſlate 
plurimus the wild oli ve #all, bm 
Tu. the wild olives ſhew, hes 
On the fame mould.” 5 
I believe May is the only i . 
13 


** Pineis minores —_— eae- 14 ( > 


188. Ramos 2 The img: 
ſmell of the branches 1 I more apph- 


| cable to the 3 to the al · 
mond 


— — . - 3h -c „„ „ * * 
* a : 


Fes — , oe uh 
. p 1 j 4 


 lenle in this place. Neguicguam fre- 
qꝗuently occurs in Virgil: but ſeldom 


Ul * 


46 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Si ſuperant foetus, pariter frumenta ſequentur, 


Magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore. 
At ſi luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, 
Nequicquam pingyes-palea teret area culmos. 


190 


Semina vidi equidem multos medicare ſerentes, 


Et nitro prius, et nigra perfundere amurca, 
Grandior ut foetus ſiliquis — 4 
Et quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent, 

Vidi lecta diu, et multo ſpectata labore 


| mond. The very ſhade of the wal- | 


nut was thought by the ancients to be 
injurious to the head. Pliny fays in 
lib. 17. cap. 12. © Jam quaedam 
% umbraxum proprietas, Juglandium 


gravis et noxia, etiam capiti hu- 
„ mano, omni 


And in 175. 23. cap. 8. © he fays, 


__  * Arborum ipſarum foliorumque vi- 


res in cerebrum penetrant. 
191. Exuberat.] In one of the 


Arundelian and one of Dr Mead's 


manuſcripts, it is ex/uperat. But 
this muſt be an error of the tranſeri- 


bers; tor the ſecond ſyllable in ex- 


aperat is ſhort ; as in the ſecond 
 Aeneid: 5 | 


after him La Cerda, interprets neguic- 
_ quam pingues to be the ſame as ron 


buſque juxta . ſatis.” | 


«© Sanguineae exuperant undas.” - 
192. Neguicguam.] ' Servius, and 


1 Seine vidi equidem Se. 
Imnthis place he adds a precept relat - 


pingues: which I believe is not the 


15 uſed for not. 


Palea.] Some copies have paleae: | 


but palea is generally received- + 


Ing to beans: that they ſhould be 
Picked every year, and only the larg- 
eſt ſown ; without which care all the 


* 


193 


Degenerare 


I have ſeen ſome medicate their 
ſeeds before they ſow; and ſteep 
them in nitre and black lees of oil, 
to cauſe a fuller produce in the de- 
„ ceitful pods. And tho' they have 
deen moiſtened over a gentle fire 
to quicken them, and long tried, 
&© and examined with much labour, 
yet have I ſeen them degenerate, 
* unleſs a man picked out the largeſt 


„Thus every thing by fate degene- 


& ficulty againſt a ftream, if he hap- 
«© pens to ſlacken his arms, immedi- 
« ately thetide drives him headlong 
SR 88 
I have interpreted this paſſage to 
relate to beans, on the authority of 
Pliny, who ſays, ** Virgilius nitro et 
amurca perfundi jubet fabar : ſic 
etiam grandeſcere promittit. 


reads profundere. 

pods ſhews that the 
are called deceitful, becauſe they of- 
ten grow to a ſufficient fize, when 


upon examination they prove almoſt 
empty. 8 | | 


reads vidi ego lecta diu. One of Dr 


artful preparations made by ſome 
huſbandmen is in vain. FE NF ; 


manu. 


Mead's manuſcripts has vidi lecta 


200. | Retro 


of them one by one every year. 


«rates and runs backwards: juſt as 
«© when any one is rowing with dif- 


195. Siliquis fallacibus.] The 
mention of 
| Poet ſpeaks of pulſe. The pods 


197. Vidi leca diu.] Columella 
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200. Retro ſublapſa referri] Thus 
in the ſecond Aeneid 
Ex illo fluere ac retro ſublapſa re 


ſerves that argue is to be rendred ſta 


pro alio quoque adverbio dicitur, 
__ « 1deft fatim, quod in his Virgilu 
_ « verſibus exiſtimatur obſcure et 
particula iſta pofita | 5 
B 5, > TS Soda 6 e 4} ToQupetury 
Taxes font havro td uus d H 
Ante omnia autem 


4 jnſequenter 
9 


204. Practerea c.] In this paſ- 
ſage the Poet inculcates the neceſſity 
of underſtanding Aſtronomy: which 
he ſays is as uſeful to the 
to the ſailor. „ 
| _ * Befides we ought as much to ob- 
“ ſerve the ſtars of Arcturus, and the 
days of the kids, and the ſhining 
dragon; as thoſe, who returning 
„ homewards through the ſtormy | 
main, venture in the Euxine fea, 
_ © and the ſtreights of oyſter-breeding 
e 


of the firſt magnitude in the ſign 
Bootes, near the tail of the Great 


| Tpwerog, @ bear, and zupk, a tail. The 
weather is ſaid to be tempeſtuous a- 
bout the time of it's riſing ; © vehe-| 


+ 


Degenerare tamen; ni vis humana quotannis 
Maxima quaeque manu legeret. Sic omnia fatis 
In pejus ruere, ac retro ſublapſa referri: 

Non aliter, quam qui adverſo vix ine | 
Remigiis ſubigit ; fi brachia forte remiſit, 
Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni. 
Practerea tam ſunt Arcturi ſidera nobis, 3 
Hoedorumque dies ſervandi, et lucidus anguis; 
Quam quibus in patriam ventoſa per acquora vectis 
Pontus, et oſtriferi fauces tentantur Abydi. 


"Mo ferri 5 | 
&. Spes Dananm.” 
203. Aigue.] Aulus Gellius ob- 


tim, in this paſſage: Et praeterea 


— — 


farmer, as 


204. Ar&uri.] Arcturus is a ſtar 


It's name is derived from 


fluminè lembum 


206 


* mentiſſimo ſignificatu, /ays Pliny, 
terra marique per dies quinque- 
and in another place; Arcturi 
vero ſidus non ferme fine procello- 
*« {a grandine emergit.“ PRE 

205. Hoedorum.] The kids are 
two ' ſtars on the arm of Aauriga. 
They alſo predict ſtorms, according 


to Aratus : 


* un enn 


Das cr Joni ou uri.  Ouris e 


2 


And Pliny; 
duo genera eſſe caeleſtis injuriae 


meminiſſe debemus. Unum quod 
tempeſtates vocamus, in quibus 


+ grandines, procellae, cacteraque 
** ſimilia intelliguntur : quae cum 
** acciderint vis major appellatur. 
* Haec ab horridis ſideribus exeunt, 


ut ſaepius diximus, veluti Arcturo, 
Orione, Hoedis. | . 


Anguis.] The dragon is a northern 
conſtellation. See the note on ver. 
207. Pontus.] This is commonly 
taken to mean the Helleſpoat: but 
that is to be underſtosd by the 
{treights of Abydos fauces Abydi. 
I take it to mean the black or Euxine 


fea, which has the character of being 


very tempeſtuous, 


Oftrifert 


48 


] Abydos is ſitu- 
AZ * yd the Helle- | 
t. It was famous for — 

thus Ennius: | 

: E Mares ſunt Aeni, aſpera oftrea 


8 40. 9 

POLY ny 

_* Hune um tibi dedico, conſe 
„ eroque, Priape, 


«* Qua domus tua Lampſaci eſt qua- | 


«« que ſylva Priape. 


« Nam te praccipue in ſuis urbibus 


„ colit ora 


« Helleſpontia, caeteris oftreofpor | 
— 2 


208. * dies c.] 
exem | 
Af — Precept 


and millet requires an annual care, 
- ba when the bright Bull opens the 
year with his golden horns, and 
* the Dog ſets, giving way to the 
© backward ſign. But if you work 
„ the ground for a wheat harveſt, 
and for ftrong ſpelt, and labour 
* only for the bearded ears, let the 
* morning Pleiades firſt be hidden, 
« and let the Gnoſſian ſtar of the 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Libra dies ſomnique pares ubi fecerit horas, 


o — — 


—_— 


ed them with empty ears. 


for 2 barley, is 


Maia : 

deceiv- 
But if 
* you would ſow either tares; or 
mean kidney-beans, and do not 


begun before the ſetting of 
but the expected crop * 


deſpiſe the care of the Egyptian 
* lentil: the ſetting of Bootes will 


cc 


ive you no obſcure —— 
in, and extend your ſowi 

*© time to the middle of the froſts. 
The time, which Virgil mentions 

from the autum- 

equinox to the winter ſolſtice. 

— * oy, ſeem ſtrange ta an 


whence it happens that their — 


q harveſt is conſiderably ſooner than 


their wheat harveſt. Thus we find, 
in the book of Exodus, that the flax 


hail, becauſe the barley was in the 
ear, and the flax was in ſeed, — 
the wheat and the rye eſcaped, be 
cauſe they were not yet come up. 


mans the 
declenſion ended in es : 


diei. Sometimes it was written die: 
which all the editors receive in this 
place. I have reſtored dies, on the 
authority of A. Gellius, who ſays 
that thoſe, who ſaw Virgil's own 
manuſcript, affirmed, that it was 
written dies. 


** in hoc verſu: 


Et 
© blazing crown emerge, before 
*© you commit the due ſeeds to the 


—— it being our cuſtom 
wit in tha ſpring, But it is 
certain that in warmer climates they 
ſow it at the latter end of the year: 


and the barley were deſtroyed by the 


z turrows, and before you baten 
| ©* to truſt the hope of the "_ : 
* the unwilling earth. Many ha 


ear Pug, 


ER oo SEL 


Dies.) Amongſt the ancient Ro- = 
genitive caſe of the fifth _ 
thus dies was 
che ſame with what we now write 


„,h 


« Q. Ennius in ſexto 
decimo annali dies ſeripſt pro dici 


* Pofirens 


rr e 


r 


8. 8 8 6 0 © 
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Georg. Lib. I. 


Et medium luci, atque umbris jam dividit orbem : 
hordea campis, 
Uſque ſub extremum brumae intractabilis imbrem. 
Nec non et lini ſegetem, et Cereale papaver 


Exercete, viri, tauros; ſerite 


« Poftrema longingua dies confecerit 
© aetas. | 


1 Ciceronem quoque affirmat Caeſel- 


« lius in oratione, quam pro P. Seſ- 
« tio fecit, dies ſeripſiſſe, pro diet, 
« quod ego impenſa opera conquiſi- 
« tis veteribus libris pluſculis ita, ut 


* Caeſellius ait ſcriptum inveni. 
% Verba ſunt haec Marci Tullii: 
„ FEquites vero daturos illius dies 


« goenas. Quo circa factum hercle 
60 42 ut facile iis credam, qui ſerip- 
« ſerunt idiographum librum Vir- 


« gilii ſe inſpexiſſe ; in quo ita ſcrip- 


« tum eſt: 


Libra dies ſomnique fares abi fece- 
„ & pit horas: ä 
« jd eſt, Libra diei ſomnique.” 


209. Dividit.] So I find in both 


the Arundelian manuſcripts, and in 

HFeinſius, and ſeveral of the old edi- 

tions. Servius, and after him moſt 
of the editors read divide. 


210. Hordea.] Servius informs us 
that Bavius and Maevius were great - 


ly offended at Virgil, for uſing Bor- 


dea in the plural number: and ex- 


preſſed their reſentment in the follow- 
HFHordea qui dixit, ſupereſt ut tri- 


tica dicat 


a Hence it ſeems that the objections, 
which thoſe ancient Criticks made to 


Virgil were only grammatical cavils. 


211. Uſque ſub extremum brumae 
intractabili- imbrem.) Bruma cer 
tainly means the winter ſolſtice : but 
what Vi 
of it I muſt acknowledge 
able to explain. Pliny underſtands 
dur Poet to mean that barley is to be 
 fown between the autumnal equinox 
and the winter ſolſtice. © Virgilius | from the _ of October to 


the laſt ſhower 
myſelf un- 


rgil means by 


210 


Tempus 


* triticum et far a vergiliarum occa- 
* ſu ſeri jubet, hordeum inter aequi- 
noctium autumni et brumam.” 
The ſame author tells us expreſfsly 
"that barley is to be ſown only in dry 
weather : ** Hordeum, niſi fit ficcum, 
ine ſerito.” Palladius ſpeaks of 
ſowing barley in September, October, 


and November; but fays it is full 5 Y 
late to ſow it in — 2 D. 


cembri menſe ſeruntur frumenta, 
« triticum, far, hordeum, quamvis 
«© hordei ſatio jam ſera fit.” Theſe 
directions of Pliny and Palladios 
ſeem by no means to agree with Vir- 


gil's extending the ſowing time to 


the laſt ſhower of the ſolſtice. The 
autumnal equinox, in Virgil's time, 


parchus, according to Columella 
places it on the ſeventeenth of De- 


cember, and the Chaldeans on the 


twenty-fourth. According to Pliny 
it was on the twenty-fifth ; © Bruma 
« Capricorni ab vi. Calend. Ja- 
„ quarii fere.”” e ENEN me 


| The Poet calls the winter ſolſtice 


intractabilis, becauſe the cold, which 


comes at that ſeaſon, begins to put a 


ſtop to the labours of the plowman. 

That the cold begins to be ſevere at 

that time, even in Italy, we have 

ehe — of Lacretins : © 

Tandem bruma nives adfert, pig- 

„ rumque rigorem „ 

* Reddit, Hyems ſequitur, crepi- 
“ tans ac dentibus Algus.“ 
212. Lini.) Columella and Palla- 

dius agree with Virgil about the time 

of ſowing flax. Columella ſays it is 


the ſe- 
venth 


was about the twenty · fourth of Sep- | 
tember; and the winter ſolſtice about 
the twenty · fifth of December. Hip- 


= — hyemes habet, poſt Idus 


venth of December: Seritur a 
* Calendis Oftobris in ortum Aqui. 
4 he, qui eſt vii. Idus Decembris. 
Palladius ſays the time for ſowing of 
it is October: Hoc menſe lini fe 
a men ſeremus. And again, under 
December, he ſays, Hoc etiam 
% menſe adhuc lini ſemen ſpargi po- 
e terit, uſque ad vii. Idus Decem- 
« bris. Pliny differs from all theie 
writers, and ſays it is ſown in the 
ſpring : © Vere linum, et avenam, 
& et papaver.”” and in another place, 
% Vere ſatum aeſtate vellitur. The 
time of towing flax with us is in 
March. 
Cereale papaver.] I have ſpoken 
of poppies at large, in the note on 
ver. 78. Pliny ſpeaks of ſowing. 
them in the ſpring, as we have ſeen 
in the preceding note. Columella 
agrees with Virgil : © Chaerephyl- 
, lum, itemque olus — quod 
* Graeci vocant ar circa ca- 
4 Jendas Octobris obrui oportet non 
4 frigidiſſimo loco. Nam fi regio 


= | ts 2 diſſerenda ſunt, them 
4 ſuaque de ſede partienda. Papa- 
= « ver et anethum eandem habent 

* conditionem ſationis, quam chae- 
«« rephyllum et arzz@uy;.”” Palla- 


zs in September: Nunc 2 
44 ſeritur locis ſiccis, et calidis: 

* teſt et cum aliisoleribus ſeminari. * 
Many are the reaſons aſſigned by 
the commentators ſor the epithet 


cereale being added to Papaver. Ser- 


vius aſſigns the following reaſons: 
either becauſe it is eaten like corn ; 


or becauſe Ceres made uſe of poppies | 
to forget her grief, and was thrown | 


thereby into 2 fleep, when ſhe had | 
watched a long time on account 
of the rape of Proſerpine; or be- 
cauſe Mycon the Atnenian, Who was 


beloved * Ceres, was tran formed 


imo a poppy ; or becauſe it was 


Pi. Virgilii Maronis 


quotes the authority of Euſebius, 
in his third book de Praeparatione 
Evangeli ca, that Ceres was account- 
ed the inventreſs of poppies. Ruaeus 


he took it implicitly from La Cerda, 
I wiſh theſe commentators had given 
us the words of Euſebius : for I can. 
not find any paſſage in that author, 
which agrees with what they have 
ſaid. I find, in the third book of 
Euſebius, a quotation from Porphyry, 
where he ſays the ſtatues of Ceres are 
adorned with ears of corn, and that 


has the fame quotation : but I fear 


OED ATMS Ye; CGE 


poppies are added, as a ſymbol of 


Zei Ta; durijg 07G 5&Xvet, ue g Te 
rep! dur rie ToAvyov ih Cu Ronov. 
Cerda gives another reaſon: that 
Ceres relieved her hunger with pop- 
| Pies, as appears from the fourth 
k of Ovid's Fa/ti. We are there 
told, that, when Celeus invited Ce- 
res to refreſh herſelf in his cottage, 


his little boy was fick, and cogld.get 
E reſt; upon which Ceres 
ms yo ppies, to.cure him, and taſted 

if unawares. She declin- 
ed cating with Celeus, and gave the 


poppies to > the boy with warm milk: 


i filiusaeger; 
es © 
nates, 
« humo. 
I/ Palato, 


* _ von. . 


:* Papavera caulas : . 


fruitfulneſs: as nas xaTicer la. i 


os Dux comiti narrat, quam fit ab . 
Aius ys the time of ſowing poppies | 5 
Nec capiar ſomnos, inviglergae 4 
« Illa ſoporiferum, parvos. initura s | 
= 7 

4 Colligit agreſti lene papaver : 
Dum legit; oblito fertur guſtaſſe ; 
8 Longamque — exoluiſſe g 
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not to that w 


« men/a cum melle apud antiquos da 


% batur, et pani * pa 
* . panis ruſtici cruſta eo 


1 Dat tibi cum tepido latte biben- 
„„ NY Wes 

La Cerda quotes Brodaeus for ano- 

ther reaſon : that poppies were ſown 

amongſt the corn, for the ſacrifices of 

Ceres. Again he quotes Brodaeus, 

and alſo Turnebus, who obſerve 


that the ſtatues of that goddeſs are 
frequently adorned with poppies. 
Laſtly he quotes a reaſon aſhgned by 


Mancinellus, that there is a fort of 


POPPY called N aarnrreE, of which a 
 Wholſome ſort of bread may be made. 


The reaſon aſſigned by Probus ; be 


cauſe poppies are common amongſt | 
the corn which is under the protec- | 
tion of Ceres, cannot be right; be- 
cauſe the poppy heads which are fo 
common on the ſtatues of Ceres, 
plainly 22 the cultivated ſort, 

ich grows amongſt the 
corn. Ruaeus thinks the beſt reaſon 


is becauſe it appears from Pliny, 
that the ſeed of the white poppies 


uas frequently eaten by the an 
cients: Vel potius, quia papaveris 


ä candidi ſemen toſtum in ſecunda 


infpergebatur, juxca Plin. J. 19 


8. idque ad delicias et famem ex. 
_ © citandam : unde weſcum papawer, 


id eſt, edule dicitur G 4. 131.” 


: 4 4 1 ſhe ws why our Poet 

_ Called the Poppy veſcum papaver : 
but I think it does — EEE EX- 
plain the epithet Cereale. This is 
| Certain that poppies were conſecrated 


by the ancients to Ceres, and that 


moſt of her ſtatues are adorned with 


213. Raftris.] So I find it in the 


cc 


66 
«cc 


| 
King's, the Bodieian, and both the | 
Arundelian manuſcripts. Pierius 


| 


found the ſame reading in the Medi- 


cc 


Georg. Lib. I. 51 


Tempus humo tegere, et jamdudum incumbere raſtris, 
Dum ſicca tellure licet, dum nubila pendent. 


Vere 


cean, and ſeveral other ancient copies. 
Servius, Heinſius, and moſt of the 
editors read aratris. Virgil had al 
ready ſpoken of plowing tbe ground, 
and ſowing barley, flax, and poppies. 
It is not probable therefore that he 
ſhould conclude with a repetition of 
plowing. But the ſenſe is very clear, 
if, 


ſcripts, we underſtand him to 1 
of harrowing. Mr. B— 2 : 

him in this ſenſe: Bo EE 
+ Nor ſhould the harrow's labour 


according to theſe ancient manu- 


6 ever end, 5 
hilſt dry the glebe, whilſt clouds 
«6 as yet impend.“ 


Dr Trapp alſo in his note upon this 
paſſage, ſays raſtris is much better 


than aratris. . 
214 Dum ficca tellure licet, dum 
nubila pendent.) Runeus differs from 
the reſt of the commentators, in his 
interpretation of this verſe. He 
thinks that the Poet does not mean, 
that this is to be done, before the 
rainy ſeaſon begins, but that thoſe 
[diys are to be choſen, which prove 
try and fair. Plerique poſt Ser- 


vium interpretantur: antequam 


pluat, dum imber imminet, necdum 


venit pluvioſa tempeſtas. Ego fic: 


„ quoties, in illa ipia pluvioſa tem- 


peſtate, terra erit paulo ficcior, et 
imher ſuſpenſus. Et vero poeta 
ſationem illam aſſignat Autumno, 
cujus ultima pars pluvioſa eſt: 
eandemque ſationem profert u/que 


« ſub extermum brumas imbrem: 


non igitur jubet praeveniri tem- 
peſtatem imbriferam; ſed illius 
tempeſtatis eos eligi dies qui ſicci 


magis ac ſereni erunt.“ 


Several of the old printed editions 


have jacet inſtead of licet. 


215. Vere 


and Switzerland, and ſown to 
advantage under the name of Lucern. 


32 


2186. Vere fabi ſatio.] I do not 
nd any of the ancient writers of 


| + ee to agree with Virgil, 


about the time of ſowing beans 


Varro ſays they are ſown about the 
latter end of October: Fabam 


% optime ſeri in vergiliarum occaſu. 


Columella ſays it is not right to ſow 
them aſter the winter ſolſtice; but 
that the worſt time of all is in the 
| ſpring: © Poſt brumam parum recte 


* ſeritur, peſſime vere, quamvis fit 


© etiam trimeſtris faba, quae menſe 
4 Febrouario ſeratur; quinta parte 
% amplius, quam matura, ſed exiguas 
4 paleas, nec multam ſiliquam facit. 
Pialladius ſays beans are fown at the 
beginning of November: In hujus 
4 principio fabam {| 
mentions their being ſown in October: 
4 Seritur ante vergiliarum occaſum, 
% leguminum pri 
„ hyemem“ 
which follow immediately, ſhew that, 
in Virgil's own country, beans were 
_ _ſfownin the ſpring : © Virgilius eam 


pargimus.” Pliny 


prima, ut antecedat 
But Pliny's words, 


« per vere ſeri jubet, circumpadanae 
92 Fealiae ritu.” We find by this 


fame time with the reſt of _ 


Hence it is no wonder, if we 
not always find an exact agreement 
between zur Poet, and the other 

poo LT 

Medica.) This plant has its name | 

from Media, becauſe it was brought 


from that country into Greece, at the 


time of the Perſian war, under Da- 
rius, according to Pliny : © Medica 
externa, etiam Graeciae, ut a 


Medis ad vecta per bella Perſarum, 


late years brought to us from France 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Vere fabis ſatio: tum te quoque, Medica, putres 21g 


Accipiunt 


Ray affirms, that the Lacern or La- 
Zerne of the French is the Onobrychis 
known to us under the name of 
Saint foin, or, as it is corruptly called, 
Cingue foi: and that the Medica is 
called by the French Saint fein, Foin 
de Bourgogne, and grand Trefle, | 
Hence, he obſerves, appears the 
miſtake of our ſeeds- men, and far- 
mers, who ſow the Onobrychis, inſtead 


of the Medica, under the name of * 
Saint-foin. But I ſuſpect that learned 


author was miſinformed, becauſe * 


Tournefort has given Laſerne for the 
French name of Medica, and Saint- 
 foin for that of Onobrychis. The 


names, by which our Engliſh Botaniſts 
have called the Medica, are Burgundy 
Trefoil. and Medick fodder. Pliny * 
ſays it is ſown in May: but Palladius 


ſays the ſeaſon is in April: Aprili 


«© menſe in areis, quas ante, ficut * 
% diximus, i, Medica ſe. © 


* renda eſt.” The beſt manner of f 
cultivating this uſeful plant in England 


is deſcribed at large by Mr. Miller in 
his Gardener's Dictionary, under the 


article of Medica. 
paſſage, that thoſe who lived near | 
the Po, did not always ſow at the 


Pueres fulci.} Putris fignifies | 
rotten or crumbling. Thus we find, © 
near the beginning of this Georgick, 


putris uſed to expreſs the melting 


or crumbling of the earth upon a : 


thaw : 


66 Vere novo, gelidus canis cum ; 
% montibus numor ﬀ _ 1 


„ refolvit.”” © 


© Liquitur, etZephyro putris ſe gleba | 


In the ſecond Georgick, it is uſed to 
expreſs a looſe crumbling ſoil, ſuch 
as we render the earth by plowing: | 
Et cui putre ſolum, namque hoc 
quae Darius intulit.” It is of 7 


__ «© 1mitamur arando.”” 6 
Perhaps, Virgil may mean, in this 


good | place, a ſoil that has been well dung- | 
ed. Columella ſays the ground — 3 
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ther place he W nd p 
are the fame: Idem pingws ac 
_ putris. And we i 
ents to agree, that the ground N 
de dunged, for ſowing Medick. Pliny 


tum et occatum integitur crate 
* jterum et tertium, 
4 interpoſitis, et fimo addito.“ Pal- 
ladius agrees with Pliny, except with 


ground, which he ſays is in Februa- 
ry: © Nunc ager, qui accepturus | 
* * eft Medicam, de cujus natura, cum 
4 erit ſerenda, dicemus, iterandus 
« eſt, et, purgatis lapidibus, dili- 


Th bu Fi ety, ® OX Woo © % » WW WHT 


' * tis ſolo, formandae ſunt areae latae 
* pedibus decem, longae pedibus | 
* quinquaginta, ita ut eis aqua 
* miniſtretur, et facile poſſint ex 
_ © utraque parte runcari. Tunc in- 
j ecto antiquo ſtercore in Aprilem 

_ © menſem reſerventur paratae. ” 


agree very well with it. 
216. Milo venit annua cura.] 
This expreſſion of the annual care 
pol millet is uſed by the Poet to ſhew 
_ Pliny fays it laſts thirty: Tanta 


quam tricenis annis duret. Co- 


Georg. Lib. I. 


Accipiunt ſulci; et milio venit annua cura; 


kae plowed in Oftober, and ſuf- 


fered to rot all the winter, and dung- 


ed in the ſpring: © Locum in quo 
« Medicam proximo vere ſaturus es, 


66 proſcindi ito circa calendas OQobris, [ 
* et eum tota hyeme putreſcere fini- | 
« to —Poſtea circa Martium men- 


« ſem tertiato, et OCcato. — Deinde 
« yetus ſtercus injicito. 


lumella and Palladius fay it laſts ten : 
„ Eximia, /ays Calumella, eſt herba 
% medica, quod cum ſemel 
« decem annis durat. The words 


ſays the ground muſt be well laboured 


in autumn and dunged : Solum, in 
4 quo ſeratur, elapidatum purgatum- 


« que ſubigitur autumno : mox ara- 


quinis diebus 


regard to the time of preparing the 


«« genter occandus. Et circa Mar- 
«* tias Calendas, ſubacto ficut in hor- 


With us a looſe ſandy ſoil ſeems to 


that the Medick laſts many years. 


s dos ejus eft, cum uno ſatu amplius 


Virgilius noſter non quid veriſſime, 
diceretur, 


adſpexit; nec = 
voluit, ſed legentes delectare. Nam, 


«© prehendere, aſcribam: 


ſeritur, 


reproves our Poet, ing the 
R time ot ſowing beans, ick, and 
putris | millet in the 1 and : 
he ſaw the farmers 4 4 : 
the anci- | and ſowing millet latter 
was to | end of June. Hence he takes occa- 
ſion to obſerve, that Virgil does not 
confine himſelf to truth, but only 
endeavours to divert his readers 


* ſed quid decentiſfime di 1 


* ut, omnia alia transferam, hoc 
% quod hodie mihi fuit re- 


« Pere fabis ſatio eft : tunc te quo- 
ge Medica putres s. 

% Accipiunt ſulci, et niilio venit an · 
„ nua cura. | | 


An uno tempore iſta ponenda fiat : 


et an utriuſque verna fit ſatio, hinc 
neſtimes licet. Junius menſis eſt 
* quo tibi ſcribo, jam proclivus in 

Tabam. Eodem die vidi fabam 
«© metentes, milium ſerentes.” But 
Virgil does not ſay thac heans and 
millet are ſown preciſely at the ſame 
time. He ſays that beans are ſown 
in the ſpring, that is in February or 
March: and that millet is ſown when 


the ſun enters Taurus, that is, about 


the ſeventeenth of April, and when 


the Dog ſets, that is, about the end 


of the ſame month. Fhis agrees 
with what other authors have ſaid, 
Pliny fays, millet is ſown before the 
riſing of the Pleiades, that is, ac- 


cording to Columella, before the 


ſeventh 


34 P. Virgilii Maronis 


Candidus auratis 


ee Fru enti ;phus 
<< totidem 


_ «« ſerantur, ut milium."” Paltadius 
_ fays that in warm por or — 


* ot ſiecis regionibus panicum ſere- 
* mas, et milium:“ but that in 
cold and wet places, * is ſown in 
May: Maio menſe, locis frigidis, | 

«©. et dumectis, panicum ſeremus, 
EE „ 
. Candidus auratis 


if Cum 
—— annum Taurus.) By the 
: —— the year Virgil means 
_ the ſmys 
according to 
the — of April : « Decimo 
_ «+ quinto calendas Maias fol in Tau- 
« rum tranſitum facit.“ — 4 is 


 faid to have it's name ab 


whence the Poet uſes the — 
_ aperire annum. Servius thinks this 
paſſage is not to be rendred the bull 
open Ph ear with his golden horns, 
but the Full with golden horns opens 
the year ; becauſe the bull does not 
_ riſe with his horns, but with his back. 
La Cerda adheres to the former in- 

_ terpretation, and ſupports it with the 


85 1 Manilius, who uſes an 


_ it, of the 
bull's — wage vs upon his horns. 
: * — 97 alſo 7 that ſign's 
labours of the plow- 
2 this ſeems to have ſome 
h — to what Virgil has ſaid, I 
Mall ſet down the whole paſſage: 
Taurus fimplicibus donavit rura 
:: 

* Pacatiſque labor veniet, patientia 
— 446 — | 


4 8 3 | eh | 


into T awrus ; which |. 
olumella, is on the | 


it cum cornibus annum 
Taurus, et averſo cedens Canis occidit — 


At 
« Sed terrace criboet partus : ſummit· 


tit aratris 
Colla, jugumque ſuis poſcit cervi- 
« cibus ipſe. 


1c Ine ſais Phoebi Nut cum  cornibus 
* orbem, 


* Militiam indlicie terris et ſegnia 


In veteres revocat cultus dux ipſe 
_ millet is fown in March: ©* Calidis | 


% laboris, 
ll pulvere pectus 


© Seranos Curioſque tulit, 


<< per arva 


* Tradidit, eque fuo diftator venit 


«© aratro. 


% Laudis 2 tacirae mentes, et 


© eo 


Mole — kabi habitatque puer ſub 


— fronte cupido. . 


others. In the Medicean, he fays, 


it is aver/ſo incedens. The King's, 


both Dr Mead's, and one of the 
 Arundelian manuſcripts have adverſo. 

The other Arundelian, and the Cam- 
bridge manuſcript have averſo. The 
Bodleian has verſo. La Cerda and 
ſeveral of the old editors read adver- 
% Feinſius, Ruaeus, and many 
others prefer aver/o. The commen- 


tators are a divided about the 
this paſſage. N ; 


meaning © 
interprets it two different ways : 


we admit adverſo, it is to be . 


the dog with the adverſe conftellation, 
becauſe with the dog ariſes Sirius, 
who is adverſe, or injurious to man- 
kind ; if we admit ane cum muſt 
be underſtood, and the ſenſe will be, 


when the dog giving place ſets with. 


the 2 Han, that 3 is, the ſhip, 
| | von 


« Nec jacet in ſulcis ſolvitque in 


W —_ + ih. cs. 
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218. Averſo cedens canis vecidit 1 
aſtro.] Servius ſays ſome read aver- | 
e, others adverſo. Pierius fays it 
is adverſo in the Roman and Lom- | 
„dard manuſcripts: but averſo in 
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At fi triticeam in meſſem, robuſtaque farra 


Exercebis 


which riſes backwards. Grimoalduꝛ « — When now with golden horns 
ſeems to s obſcured it 83 that | ** The ſhining bull unlocks the 
the is obſcu the fun when % op ning year, 
2 Tawru;: Cum canis in|* And, letting. io the ſhip the dog 
« ſcorpione 88 propter tauri gives way. 
* ſolem tenentis vicinitatem occulitur The ſun enters Taurus 7 
* et obſcuratur.” According to Columella, on the — 'of 
this interpretation, the ſun muſt be| A 
the adverſum aftrum. Cerda| © 
ſeems to adhere to the firſt interpre- | author, the dog 
tation of Setvius: Cum canis he | the laſt day 0 
4 ljace occidit, qui habet aſtrum ad- | ** Pridie calendas Maias canis ſe vei· 
1 8 ere «« pere celat.”” Pliny fays, that nc- 
|| Ruaeuy r Servius's ſecond | cording to the — 4 — e. 
2 interpretation, takes the ſhip to nians, it is on the t 
' the aver ſum aſftrum: but inflead of . but, accotding to 
underſtanding cum, with Servius, he on the rwooty-piggh ; 
takes averſe aſtro to be the dative|* endas Maii Boeatiae et 
caſe, governed of cedens. Thus the | © canis veſperi eue. | 
| ſenſe will be the dog err, giving place | *© mane our:  quinte--; 
to the backward figu E=, 5 I of o . todus 
ther believe, that Vi textio autem canis. 
bull by che aver am rum: 7 21. Triticeam in a. 1 
c.uanſtellation is known to riſe back - triticum of the ancients was 
wards. Thus Manilius: | common or lammas wheat, 


} «© Averſus venit in caclum.” bearded fort. Hence arifa, wi 
| 1 * oY t | fignifies the beard, is often be 
irgil ſhould mean * the Poets for wheat : buy — wauld 


= oy er than the ſhip be too violent a figure 
which he has not ence named in the | beard tor cors, which 
whole Poem. Dryden tranſlates this 
paſſage: | 
_ * when with the golden horns, in, | gives iſul de- 
4 full career, 15 cription of the Sd of corn, an 
the bull beats down the barriers mentions the beard as a paliſade, 
L of the year defend the ; 
And Argos and the Dog forfake © fructus Todo, fed 
the northern ſphere.” A terrae vis, ac natura delectat: = 
„Mr. B—; tranſlation is reconcila- ** ; _ remio mollit ac ſubacto fe- 
dle with the ſenſe which I have . men ſparſum accepit : primam oo-- 
Paoſed: caecatum cohiber: ex quo occatio,. 
— * When with his horns the bull un-. quae hoc efficit, nominata eſt: 
= De * bars the year; 2 * deinde tepefactum vapore, et com- 
— Aud frighten'd flies the dog, and plexu ſuo, diffundit, et elicit her- 
_ © ſhuns the adverſe tar.” ſcentem ex eo viriditatem : quae 


„ 27 I "ES 


* 


1 Dr Trapp has followed Ruaeus : k — TO * 


56 


9 0 


eit, culmoque erecta jalat, 
_ «« vaginis jam quaſi pub — 
« ditur, e quibus cum emerſerit, 
« fundit frugem, ſpicae ordine ſtruc- 
«© tam, et contra avium minorum 
« morſam munitur vallo ariſtarum.”” 

I ſhall add another proof, 
_ triticum was bearded : all the ſtatues 
and medals of Ceres, that ever I ſaw, 
| have no other corn repreſented on 
them, than that which is bearded. 
Farra.] See the note on Farra, 


7 
220. Ariflis] drifta i is the beard 


of corn: Spica ea, quae mutilata 


<< non eſt, in ordeo et tritico, tria 
* habet continentia, granum, 
mam, ariſtam: 3 


„ cum * ica oritur v Gra- 
d num quod — ſo- 
dum: — qui eſt folliculus 


« eus: ariſta, quae, ut acus tenuis, 
* Jonga —_— e 8 proinde 
« at grani theca fit gluma, 

0 ariſta. —Iriſta dia — 15 
prima. Varro de Re Ras. lib 

1. cap. 48. 

221. Eoae Atlantider abſe vegas 
Atlas had ſeven daughters by Pleione. 
Their names, according to Aratus, 
are Alcyone, Merope, Celzeno, Elec- 
tra, Sterope, Taygete, and Maia; 


a * 


bre, 


Ka? Erepoth, uece? rente, nad rer 


3 See the note on ver. 138. 
Dy the epithet Foae, Virgil FO 


not mean ſetting in the eaſt, as ſome 
have i 


„ but in the morning, 
at ſun rifing : that is, when the 
Pleiades go down below our weſtern 


horizon, at the ſame time, that the 
ſun riſes above our eaftern horizon. 
 Hefiod, according to Pliny, computed 

| this to be at meets Saran 


that the | 


P. Virgilis M Maronis 


Exercebis humum, ſoliſque inflabis ariſtis : 
Ante tibi Eoae Atlantides abſcondantur, 


220 


_ Gnoſiaque 


Thales, twenty-five days after, A- 
naximander twenty-nine, and Eucte. 
mon forty-eight: * Occaſum matu- 
* tinum Vergiliarum Heſiodus, nam 


© noctium autumni conficeretur, 


Thales xxv die ab aequinoctio, 
„ Anaximander xxix, Euctemon 
Columella, in the ſe- 


ien.“ 
cond chapter of his eleventh book, 


ſays they begin to ſet at ſun-rifing, 
on the — -firſt of October: 


In the eighth chapter of 
his ſecond book, he comments on 
this . age of Virgil. He there 
fays the 
day after the autumnal equinox, 


of September : wherefore the time 
of ſowing wheat muſt be underſtood 
to fix and forty days from the ſetting 
of the Pleiades, which is before the 
. | twenty-fourth of October, to the 


time of the winter ſolſtice. ** Ab- 


ql ** ſconduntur autem altero et trige- 


imo die poſt autumnale aequinoc- 


* calendas Octobris, propter quod 
<« intelligi debet tritici ſatio dierum 


« ſex, et quadraginta ab occaſu 


« vergiliarum, qui fit ante diem 
„ nonam 
« ad brumae tempora.“ I believe 
inſtead of ante diem nonam we ſhould 
read ad diem nonam ; for the ninth 


is the twenty-fourth of October, is 


exactly one and thirty days after = 
time, which Columella for the 
autumnal equinox : and from the 


twenty-fourth of October, there are 
juit fix and forty days to the twenty- 
[fourth of December, 3 he = | 
| kons 


% hujus quoque nomine extat Aftro- 
der « Jogia tradidit fieri, cum aequi- 


leides ſet on the thirty firſt 
which happens on the twenty- third 


4 tium, quod fere conficitur nono 


m Novembris, 


of the calends of November, Which 


twenty q | 
© Duodecimo Calendas Novembris . 
ſolis exortu Vergiliae incipiunt oc- 
„ cidere.” 
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kons to be the winter ſolſtice : © Nono | 
« calendas Januarii brumale folſti- | 


« tium ſicut Chaldaei obſervant.” 


According to Pliny the winter fol- | 
ſtice is December the twentyefifth. 
222. Gmofiaque ardentis decedat| 
fella coronae.) Gnoſus is à city of 
Crete, where Minos reigned, the | 
father of Ariadne, who was carried 
away by Theſeus, and afterwards | 


deſerted by him in the iſland of Nax- 


— 
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brightneſs of one of theſe ſtars. 


os, where Bacchus fell in love with 


her and married her. At the cele- 
bration of their nuptials, all the 


gods made preſents to the bride ; 


and Venus gave her a crown, which 


Bacchus tranſlated into the heavens 
and made a conſtellation. One of 
ttzhe ſtars of this conſtellation is brigh- 
ter than the reſt, and riſes before 
the whole conſtellation appears. Thus 
Columella reckons the bright ſtar to 


riſe on the eighth of October, and 


the whole conſtellation on the thir- 
teenth or foutteenth ; ** Oftavo Idus 

*« Octobris coronae clara ſtella exo- 
* ritur,———Tertio et pridie Idus 
* Octobris corona tota mane exori- | 
tur.“ Pliny tells us, that, accord-| 


ing to Caeſar, the bright ſtar riſes on 


the eighth of October, and the 


whole conſtellation on the fifteenth ; 


Octavo Idus Octobris Caeſari ful- 


gens in corona ſtella oritur.— 


_ © Idibus corona tota.”” Aratus men- 
tions the crown of Ariadne being 
placed in the heavens by Bacchus: 


3 * =s 4 | * I ; 

Aur native; gc Oavoc, Tov ayave; Ln 
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Nrw we gi0uvec meats, 


Manilius has mentioned the ſuperiour 


Georg. 


Ghoſiaque ardentis decedat ſtella coronae, 
Debita quam ſulcis committas ſemina, quamque 
Invitae properes anni ſpem credere terrae. 


Lib. I. 


Multi 


« At parte ex alia claro volat orbe 

corona „„ 

„% Luce micans varia, nam ſtella 
„ yincitur una 3 


„ Circulus in medio radians, quae 


«« proxima fronte 
« Candidaque ardenti diſlinguit lu- 
mini flamma 5 
«* Gnoſia deſertae fulgent monumen- 
% ta puellae 3 
TI have tranſlated di cedat, emerge, 
becauſe the commentators agree, that 
Virgil means by that word the helia- 
cal riſing of the crown, that is, 
when the conſtellation, which before 
had been obſcured by the ſuperiour 
light of the ſun, begins to depart 
from it, and to appear in the eaſtern 
horizon before tun riſing. I muſt. 
own I have ſome doubt about 
this interpretation; becauſe Virgil 
never uſes decedere, when applied ta 
the ſun, but for the ſetting of it. 
In the firſt Eclogue we find: 
Et ſol creſcentes decedens duplicat 

--  -manbens :** La 
this Georgie: - 5 
© ——— Emenſo cum jam decedet 
6 Olympo _ | 


and in the fourth Georpict : 
Te veniente die, te decedente ca- 


„% nebat.” | 


Therefore as decedere does fignify to - 


ſet, the Poet ſhould rather ſeem to 
mean the heliacal ſetting of the con- 
ſtellation, than the heliacal rifing of 
it. Pliny would have the heliacal ri- 


ſing to be called emerfion, and the he- 
liacal ſetting to be called occultation: 

Aut enim adventu ſolis occultantur 
ſtellae et conſpici deſinunt, aut ejuſ- 


dem abſceſſu proferunt ſe. Emer- 
% ſum hoc melius quam exortum 


ae 


conſuetudo dixiſſet: et illud oc- 
| I eulen 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Multi ante occaſum Maiae coepere: ſed illos 


225 


Expectata ſeges vanis eluſit ariſtis. 


Si vero viciamque ſeres, vilemque faſelum, 


4 cultationem potius quam occaſum. 


of the crown: 
place, and in many others hereafer, 
diſcovers his little knowledge ofthe 

„ loweſt degree of Aſtronomy. Ari- 


ward, at the time Virgi 
ny riſes with the ſun ; and as the 
_* fun's great light ſoon "makes that 


Nec Peluſiacae curam aſpernabere lentis 


. by 


One of Dr Mead's manuſcripts has 


deſcendat inſtead of decedat, which is 


manifeſtly wrong, Dryden however 
has tranſlated it in that ſenſe : 


« And the bright Gnoſſian diadem 


% downward bend. 
Mr B— has criticiſed on this line 
of Dryden, and ſeems to underſtand 
the Poet to mean the heliacal ſetting 
Mr Dryden in this 


* adne's crown does not bend down- 
| mentions, | 


_ ſtar imperceptible, this Virgil very 


. poetically deſcribes by | 
We Gnoffaque ardentis decedat fella 


© coronae. © 


_ repreſented the Poet as ſpeaking of 


the heliacal riſing : 


- 6 Pirſt let the ſiſters of the morn go 


« down. 
" And from the ſun retire the Gnoſ. 


«© fian crown.“ 
225. Ante accaſum Maiae.) Maia 


„„ one of the Pleiades: the poet puts 


a part for the whole. 
here againſt ſowing too early: 
we are informed by Columella, that 
it was an old proverb amongſt the 


a late one : 


| ver. 219 and 220. 


He ſpeaks 


and 


farmers, that an early ſowing often 
deceives our expectation, but ſeldom 


Epe decip maturam ſationem 
pe decipere ſolere, ſeram nun- 
© quam, quin mala fit. 

- Ie Ariſlis.] See the notes on 
The E 5, the 


others eluſit ariſtis. | 
avenis, as it is in the Medicean copy, 


be ſown in any fort of ſoil ; 
tells us. 


Vetus eſt agricolarum 


Haud 


Bodleian, one of the Arundelian, 


and both Dr Mead's manuſcripts have 


aVents. 


cervis. 
nuſcript has ://afit ariſtis, and ſome 
But he prefers 


becauſe avena is a degeneracy of 
corn. Heinſius reads ariſtis: which 


writer has aſcribed the growth of 
wild oats to the early ſowing of corn. 


Beſides wanis avents, ſounds too like 


a jingle to agree with the ſtyle of 
Virgil. It muſt be confeſſed how- 
ever, that there is a paſſage in Ti- 


aVEents : 


« herbis.“ 


227. Vilem faſelum.] The kidney 1 
beans are ſaid to have been very | 
common among the Romans : 
therefore the Poet is thought to have 
given them the epithet of vile, mean, 
He might uſe this 


| 


or common. 
epithet perhaps, becauſe they might 
as Pliny 
Tnis author tells us alſo, 


The other Arundelian, and | 
the Cambridge manuſcript have a- 
Pierius ſays the Roman ma- 


I take to be the true reading; be- 
cauſe I do not find that any ancient 


bullus, ſomething like this, which | 
ſeems to countenance the reading of 


5 Neu ſeges eludat meſſem fallacibus | 
- But this learned Gentleman, in his | 
_ tranſlation of this very paſſage, has | 


and 


that the Romans eat the ſeeds in 
the ſhells, as we do now :*' Siliquae 


* — taſeolorum cum ipfis man - 
Serere eos qua 
* velis terra licet ab Idibus Octobris 


% duntur granis. 


6 in calendas Navembris.”” 


228. Pelufiacae lentis. 1 Pelufum [ | 
is a town of Egypt, which gives 


name to one of the ſeven mouths of 


ene Nile. 


He calls the Lentil Pelu- | 


tian, or Aegyptian, becauſe the beſt | 


are laid to grow in that country. 
Bootes. 14 


— 2 — 


min, $5. > „ 20 


R 


or tares, 
times of ſowing them; the firſt for 
fodder, about the time of the autum- 
nal equinox, the ſecond for ſeed, 
about January: Viciae autem duae 
„ ſationes ſunt. 


A 


nunum jugerum. 
e ſex modios menſe Januario, vel 

_ © etiam ſerius jacimus, ſemini pro- 
The firſt of theſe 
times is about a month ſooner than 
the acronica] ſetting of Arcturus: 
that is, when Arcturus ſets with the 
| fun. The ſecond time Virgil has 
_ Expreſſed, by adviſing the ſowin 


Georg. Lib. I. 
Haud obſcura cadens mittet tibi ſigna Bootes. 


\ 


59 


Incipe, 


Bootes.] This is a northern con | fodder : © Sationis ejus tria tempora : 
ſtellation, near the tail of the Great | ** circa occaſum Arcturi, ut Decem- 
Bear. Arcturus, as has been already | © bri menſe paſcat, tune optime ſe- 


_ obſerved, is a part of this conſtellati- 


on. Thus Aratus: | 
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The time of the ſetting of Arcturus, 
according to Columella, is on the 
twenty-ninth of October: Quarto 


„ calendas Novembris Ardturus vel- 


pere occidit.” Let us ſee now 


how far the other ancient writers 


agree with our Poet. As for vetches 
Columella mentions two 


Prima quam pubuli 
* cauſacircaaequinoQtium autumnale 
ſerimus, ſeptem modios ejus in 
Secunda quae 


* generando.”” 


time to be extended to the middle 


of the froſt. The middle of winter 
according to Columella, is on the 
fourth of January : * Pridie nonas 
* Januarii media hyems.” Pliny 
mentions three ſeaſons: the firſt about 


the ſetting of Arcturus, when they 


are deſigned for ſeed: the ſecond in 
January: the third in March, for | 


| 


„ menſe Januario eſt: 


Secunda fatiq 
noviſſima 
© Martio, tum ad frondem utiliſſi - 
« ma,” The firſt of theſe times iz 


« ritur in ſemen. 


| mentions. The ſecond agrees with 


Columella. The third ſeems not to 
have been mentioned by the Poet: 
ſappoſe that by the 


ſetting of Bootes, he deſigned to 


expreſs both the acronical and the 


comical ſetting of Arcturus. The L 


coſmical ſetting, that is, the ſetting 
at ſun riſing, of Arcturus then hap- 


pened in March. Palladius follows 


Columella; for he mentions Septem- 


ber as the firſt time of ſowing : © nunc 
% viciae prima ſativ eſt, & faem 


graeci cum pabuli cauſa ſeruntur.”” 


and January, as the other time: 


Hoc menſe ultimo, colligendi ſe- 


minis cauſa, non pabuli ſecandi, 
« yicia ſeritur. 


As for kidney 
beans, I think, Palladius alone has 
mentioned the time of ſowing them, 
which he ſettles to be from the be- 
ginning to the middle of October, 
which is about a fortmght ſooner 


than the time preſcribed by Virgil: 


Octobres, et faſclum.” 


* Seremus fil:mum uſque ad Idus 
As for 
Lentils they all agree that November 
is the time; only Columella adds, 
that there is a ſecond ſeaſon in Febru- 


ary 2 66 Sationes ejus duas ſervamus, 


alteram maturam per mediam ſe- 


| 


* mentim, ſeriorem alteram menſe 
„ Februario.'”” Pliny's words are: 
«© Ex leguminibus autem Novembri 
* ſeruntur lens, et in Graecia piſum.”” 
Palladius, under the month of No- 
vember, ſays: ** Nunc ſeritur prima 
„ lcnticula.”” — 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Incipe, et ad medias ſementem extende pruinas. 


Idcirco certis dimenſum partibus orbem 


Per duodena regit mundi Sol aureus aſtra. 


230] Aſter this line, in one of | 
the Arundelian manuſcripts is added, 
6 Tempus humo tegere, et jamdudum 


«© incumbere aratris.” 


which is a repetition of ver. 213. It 


is obſervable, that this very manuſ- 
cript, in the proper place of this 


_ verſe, has raſtris inſtead of aratris. 


8 


2231. Idcirco, c.] In theſe lines 


the Poet, having, in honour of 
agriculture, ſuppoſed the ſun to 


make his annual journey, for the ſake 


of that art, takes occaſion to deſ- 
cribe the five Zones, the Zodiack, 

the Northern Pole, and the Anti- | 
po des, in a moſt beautiful and poe- 
. meal manner. „ 


For this purpoſe the golden ſun 
* governs the orb of the world 
" Tivided into certain parts, thro” 
Five zones 


« one is always red with the bright 
“ ſun, and always glowing with 


4 Fire: on each fide of which to 


* right and left two others are drawn, 


6 ſtiff with blue ice and dark ſhow- 


« ers. Between theſe and the middle 


% zone two are granted to weak 
© mortals by the bounty of the gods, 
, A path is cut between them for 
the oblique courſe of the figns to 
« turn in. 


64 at Scythia and the Riphaean hills, 


As the world is elevated 


« ſoit is depreſſed at the ſouth of 


„ Lybia, One pole always appears 


«© above our heads; but the other 


dark Styx, and the infernal ghoſts 
| * ſee under their feet. 
pole the vaſt Dragon wines with 
a winding courſe, and after the 
% manner ot a river, between the 


At the north 


cording to Mr B 


<< latter.“ 


Quinque 


«© two Bears, the Bears that fear to 
© be dipped in the waters of the 


« ocean, At the ſouth pole, either 
as ſome report, ſtill night dwells 


in eternal filence, and thickens the 
* gloomy darkneſs; or elſe Aurora 


returns from us to them, and brings 


% back the day: and when the ſun 
« firſt riſing breaths on us with his 


“ panting horſes, there bright Vel- 


per lights up the late fires.” 

232. Mundi. 
are much divided about the interpre- 
tation of this paſſage. The moſt 
general opinion is that undi follows 
aſtra; which makes the ſenſe to be 


this: the ſun governs the earth thro © 
twelve conſtellations of the world. © 
| Mr B—— contends that vn ſhould * 
follow So; and fo renders it the © 
golden Sun of the world. Idcirco, 


e ſays he, ſol aureus mundi (as in 


** the beginning of this book, cla- 
riſſima mundi lumina) regit orbem 


* ſuum] dimenſum certis partibus 


Ruaeus places mund; 


Trapp ſays, it may relate either 


„to orbem or aftra : rather to the 
I believe we mutt read 


orbem mundi, and underitand it of the 


turning round of the heavens. We 
have thoſe words uſed in this ſenſe in 


Manilius : 


* Nunc ſidera ducit, 
Et rapit immenſum undi re volu- 


...:.66 bilis rem. | 


According to the ancient philoſophy, 
the earth is placed in the center of 
of the world, and the heavens turn 


round 


230 


] The commentators ? 


7 c 
“„ per duodena aſtra.“ Thus, ac- © 


orbem ſignifies 
the cour/e of the fun ; according to 
the general opinion, it is the globe 

| of the earth. | 
after aſtra, in his interpretation Dr 
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Georg. Lib. I. 


Quinque tenent caelum Zonae, quarum una coruſco 


round it once in four and twenty 


hours. Thus Pliny : © Formam 
« ejus in ſpeciem orbis abſoluti glo- 


« batam eſſe, nomen in primis et 


« conſenſus in eo mortalium, orbem 
% appellantium, ſed et argumenta, 


% rerum docent. . . . . Hanc ergo 


« formam ejus, aeterno et irrequieto 


„ ambitu inenarrabili celeritate, vi- 
ginti quatuor horarum ſpatio cir- 


« cumagi ſolis exortus et occaſus 


* haud dubium reliquere. . . . Nec 
de elementis video dubitari, qua- 
» tuor ea eſſe. 


Ignium ſummum, 
« inde tot ſtellarum collucentium 
« illos oculos. Proximum ſpiritus, 
« quem Graeci noſtrique eodem vo- 


„ cabulo aëra appellant. Vitalem 
* hunc, et per cuncta rerum meabi- 
lem, totoque conſertum: hujus vi 
« {uſpenſam, cum quarto aquaram 
elemento, librari medio ſpatio tel- 
. lurem. ,- 
_ « eodem ſpiritu pendent, certis di- 
_ « creta ſpatiis, ſeptem ſidera, quae 
ab inceſſu vocamus errantia, quum 
_ « errent nulla minus illis: 


Inter hanc caelumque, 


eorum 
medius Sol fertur ampliſſima mag- 


 * nitudine ac poteſtate : nec tempo- 


rum modo terrarumque, ſed fide- 
rum etiam ipſorum caelique rector. 


__ * Hunc mundi eſſe totius animum, 


* ac planius mentem, hunc princi- 


pale naturae regimen ac numen 


MY credere decet opera ejus aeſti- 
** mantes.”” VVV 


233. QAuingue tenent caelum Zo- 


_ nae.) This deſcription of the five 
Zones is thought to be taken from 
 Eratoſthenes. I ſhall ſet down his 
J find them quoted by 
_ Fulvius Urſinus, and la Cerda. 
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Under the torrid or burning zone 
lies that part of the earth, which is 

contained between the two tropicks. 
This was thought by the ancients 
to be uninhabitable, becauſe of the 
exceſſive heat; but later diſcoveries 
have ſhewn it to be inhabited by 
many great nations. It contains a 
great part of Aſia, Africa, and South 


| America. Under the two frigid _ - 


cold zones lie thoſe parts of the 
earth, which are included within 
the two polar circles, which are fo 


the ſun, as to be ſcarce habitable. 
Within the arctic circle, near the 
north pole, are contained Nova Zem- 
bla, Lapland, Groenland, &c, With- 
in the antartic circle near the ſouth 
| pole, no land has yet been diſcovered: _ 
tho' the great quantities of ice found 
there make it probable that there is 
more land near the north, than the 
ſouth pole. Under the two temperate 
zones are contained thoſe parts of 
the globe, which lie between the 
tropicks, and polar circles. The 


circle and the tropick of Cancer, 
contains the greateſt part of Europe 
and Aſia; part of Africa, and almoſt 
That between 


the antartic circle and the ___ | 


cold, being at a great diſtance from, 92 


temperate zone, between the arctic 
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* Ceruleae: glacie concretae atque 


80 glarie concretae atque inbribus 
__ atris muſt be —— x as the cauſe, 
that theſe zones are blue. 
flarther obſerves, that ſome manu- 
ſeripts have caeruleae et glacie; 
Which reading, tho' he does not ap- 
prove, yet he thinks it a confirmation 


| verſe with Heinſius: mo 


* e . 
P. > a Maronis 
Semper fele rubefis, et torrida-femper ab igni: 
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2236. Corrales.] Pierius ſays it is 
eneynleae, in moſt of the ancient co- 
8: and that it was cerulet in the 
icean „ but had been altered 


to cerulea. One of che Arundelian ma- 
nuſcripts has caeruleae. If this reading 


be admitted, we e muſt alter the point- 


ming chus: 


am cireum extremae, dextra 


« laevaque trahuntur 


„ ;mbribus atris. 


Pierius 


of caeruleae.. In the King's manu- 


ſeript it is caerulea et glacie. 
2238. Munere conceſſae di vum. Via 


 ſeFa per ambas, obliquus qua ſe fegno- 


rum verteret ordo.] Sol = this 


of the 
editors have a comma, or a ſemico- 


lon- after dium. Here the Poet def- 


eribes-the Zodiack, which is a broad | 
belt ſpreading about five or fix de 


2 each fide of the Eeliptick 
line, an 


and contains the twelve Con- 
ſtellations or Signs. They are Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, | 


Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 


«44 , 


279. 


ur eircum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur, 233 
Derulea glacie conctetae atque imbribus atris. i 
Has inter mediamque duae mortalibug aegris 
Miunere conceſſae divim. Via ſecta per ambas, 
Obliquus qua ſe ſignorum verteret ordo. Rs 
Mundus ut ad Scythiam Riphaeaſque arduus arces 240 
Conſurgit, premitur Lybiae devexus in auſtros, 
Hic vertex ſemper nobis ſublimis; at illum 
Sub pedibus * atra videt, — profundi. 
5 Maximus 
of Capricorn ins of South 5 a 
America, — ln Aquarizs, Piſees. The Ee 4 
234. The old Nurenberg edition liptick line cuts the Equinoctial ob- 
las , afret igni. liquely in two oppoſite points, whence | 


the poet calls the Zodiack ob/iquus 
groram ordo. It traverſes the whole 
torrid Zone, but neither of the tem- 
perate Zones; fo that per ambas muſt 
mean betrveen, not thro' them Thus | 


\ preſently after, ſpeaking of the Dra- ; 5212 


gon, he ſays it twines per duas Arctos: 


now that conſtellation cannot be id = 


to twine thro' the two Bears, but f 


| between them. The Zodiack is the WWIY! 


annual path of the ſun, through each 


| fign of which he paſſes i in about the 


ſpace of a month. He is ſaid to be 
in one of thoſe ſigns, when he ap- 

| pears in that part of the heavens, 
where thoſe ſtars are, of which the 
fign is compoſed. 

240. Mundus ut ad Scythiam, &c.] 
He ſpeaks here of the two poles of 
the world. He ſays the north pole 
is elevated, becauſe that only is viſible. 
in theſe parts of the earth : and for 
the ſame reaſon he ſpeaks of the ſouth 
pole, as being depreſled. Theſe 
lines ſeem to be an imitation of Aratus: 
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The ancient Scythia was the moſt 


northern part of the known world ; 
being 


— 
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more than once alluded : 


Georg. Lib. I. 


Maximus hic flexu ſinuoſo elabitur Anguis 


Circum, perque duas in morem fluminis — 


Arctos Occani metuentes acquore tingl. 
Illic, ut perhibent, aut intempeſta filet nox 
Semper, ct obtenta denſantur nocte tenebrae 3 ; 


being what we now call Muſcovy, 
and the Muſcovite Tartary. Lybia 
is an ancient name for Africa, the 


ſouthern part of which reaches to the | 


tropick of Capricorn. 

244. Maximus hic flexu, & c.] 
Theſe lines alſo are in imitation of 
Aratus : 2 5 


| Ta d Ii n 244 Torauels W Ges 


| Ehäckra. leg FEY o bier, TE52 _ 


Auer 8 


Moplas- ai 3 Ep of oteipys ba krete | 


Es olden eye, : 
4a Sil 12 exalted on' th aetherial 3 


Quavra: 
Adres, uuaves meQuazyutvai breads · 
This deſcription of the Dragon wind- 
ing, like a river, at the north pole, 


than beautiful. 
delian manuſcripts has /abitur. 
2246. Ar&os Oceani metuentes ae- 
quore tings. ] & beg leave, ſays 
« Mr B , to ſuppoſe, that this 
line cannot be of Virgil's writing, 
4 but that it is ſlid into the text from 
the marginal note of ſome Gram- 
* marianor other. There is ſuch a jin- 
* gle betwixt cceani and tingi, and 
« the ſenſe, if any ſenſe at all can 
be affixt to it, is ſo forced, that 
« it ſeems to me not in any wiſe to 
belong to the author of the Geor- 
Fee. 
| reaſon to queſtion the authority of 
this verſe: nor is it left out in any 
manuſcript, or printed edition, that 
I have ſeen. Virgil, no doubt, had 
in his view Homer's deſcription of 
the northern conſtellations on the 
ſhield of Achilles ; to which he has 


no Antipod 


For my part, I fee no 


245 
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„ 'The Pleiads, Hyads, with the 


northern team; 


And great Orion' s more refulgent : 


„ Hoam 2 


| T's which, around the axle of the 85 


40 ſky, 


on, The Bear revolving, points his 


«« plain, 


|< Nor bathes his blazing forehead bo: 
between the two Bears, is no leſs juſt | 12M 
One of the Arun- : 


. in the 2 


5 M Porz. 


| One of the hottie manuſcripts | 
has mergi for tings. 


247. Illic, ut perhibent, aut in- 


tempeſia filet nox.) Virgil alludes, 
in this paſſage, to that doctrine of 
Epicurus, that the fun might poſſibly 


revive and periſh every day, if which 
opinion be admitted, there can be 
es, nor can the ſun go to 
light another hemiſphere. This o- 
pinion of Epicurus is to be found in 


his epiſtle to Pythocles, preſerved by 


Diogenes Laertius : E, rot rep. Gee: 
Z. E Aioã Zeluvopaev, EvaroAts nai Fügt has 
Kitt T*AYvrJG KA} ννν ANLTAY Aces, Kaz r | 


Evarliv yeveohar Final: ual nurk og 
The reader cannot but obſerve how 


juſtly this verſe expreſſes the ſtill fi- 
lence of the night. Mr B— has been 
more careful to preſerve this beauty, 


455 than any other of the tranſlators : 


10 There 
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horizon. 
with the Epicurean philoſophy: for 
we ſee, in the preceding note, that 
Epicurus propoſes the other opinion, 


— 
* 


4 There, as they ſay, or reſts che | 


e ſoft, ſtill night.“ 
249. Aut redit a nobis Aurora.] 


Here he propoſes the contrary doc- 


trine : that the ſun goes to light ano- 
ther hemiſphere, when he leaves our 
This is not inconſiſtent 


only as a poſſibility; - and — 


. both . : 


« At nox obruit ingenti caligine 


66 terras, 


on * Aut ubi de longo curſu Sol extima | 


& cach © 


| © Impulit, atque ſuos eMavit langui- 


adus ignes 


Concuſſos itere, et labefaftos acre 


: 


Aut quia ſub terras curſum con- 


* vertere cogit 


« Vis eadem, ſupra terras quae per- 


66 * tulit orbem. 


„ 


And 4275 night fly 2 up the 


ea 


his round, 


And reach'd with weary flames the BY 


bound 


_ utmoſt 


55 Of finite head v, be there puts out. 


. the ray, 


Weary'd and blunted all the tedious 


day 


By hindring air, and thus the flames \ 


decay. 


Or elſe that conſtant force mi gt made 


it mave 


Below the earth, which cht it 


round above. 


the fifth Aeneid : 


„ leſs 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit: 
Noſque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic ſera rubens accendit lumina Veſper. 

Hine tempeſtates dubio praediſcere cac lo 


23 


TI umus: : 


250. Pries equis oriens oflavi 
anhelis. ] Some interpret this of 


the morning; as if it referred to Ay. | 
| 70ra, juit mentioned: but the gender 
of primus is a ſufficient argument 
I take 


againſt this interpretation. 
Sol to be underſtood ; as it muſt in 


hun. ida curſus, 
© Et me ſaevus equis oriens afflavit 
s anhelts.”” 
251. Accendit lumina Veſper. ] 


irgil is commonly underſtood to 
M's 


here of /ighting candles : be- 


cauſe Veſper, or the evening ſtar, is 
| the forerunner of the night. 


'This 


where we have 
the ſame words, without any mention 'Z 
of Aurora : 


« Jamque vale: torquet medios nox | 


is ſo low an idea, that I cannot think, 


it ever entered into the mind of our 
Poet. To conclude ſo ſublime a piece 
of poetry with the mention of light- 
would be a wretched _ 
| anticlimax. Surely Virgil ſtill keeps 

- ] amongſt the heavenly bodies, and as 

And PE may end, au tumble down 


ing candles, 


Veſper is the firſt ſtar that appears, 


he deſcribes him poetically, as light- | 
In other places this 
= | ſtar is 2 — | 
| Becauſe the fun having now perform 'd 


ing up the reſt. 


— 
— 


252. 5 i G01 After | 


| this beautiful deſcription of the hea- 


vens, the Poet adds an account of 


the uſefulneſs of this knowledge to 


Hulbandmen: 


Hence we are able to foreſee 5 
ſtorms in doubtful weather; hence 
„ we know the time of harveſt 
„ and the ſeaſon of ſowing; and 
«* when it is properto cut the faith- | 
ſea with oars; when to 

draw out the armed fleets, or to 
 CrrtcH, | EE 


fell 


e e 


ſcripts has Bic. 
Tempeſtates.I 
>. | 


| the ſtyle of our Poet. 
Dryden has tranſlated theſe words; 
er when to fell the furzes, He muſt 


Georg. Lib. I. 
poſſumus: hinc meſſiſque diem, tempuſque ſerendi; 
Et quando infidum remis impellere marmor 
Conveniat; quando armatas deducere claſſes, 

Aut tempeſtivam ſylvis evertere pinum. 


65 


© 


Nec fruſtra ſignorum obitus ſpeculamur et ortus, 


Temporibuſque parem diverſis quatuor annum. 


« fell the pine-tree in the woods in | 
| ©© tempeſtiva eſt.” Dr Trapp has 


« a proper ſeaſon.” PO 
Hinc.) One of Dr Mead's manu- 


Praediſcere. | Pierius ſays it is 
praedicere in the Roman manu- 


reading. ; 
253. Meſſique 


See the note on | | 
5 | But I believe we never uſe that epithet 


down. 
ſcript, but he does not approve of it. | 
La Cerda however has admitted this | 


diem. ] In ſome 
copies it is menſi/que diem; but the 
| beſt authority ſeems to be for meſffs. 


Frigidus 
« cum ſemen maturum habet, tum | 
enticed tempeſtivam, ſeaſoned. 
Or when in woods to fell the ſea» 

40 foned Pine.” A 


for timber, which is not yet cut 


1 


257. Nec fruſtra c.] Here the 
Poet urges ſtill farther the uſefulneſs 
of aſtronomical knowledge. He ob- 
ſerves, that many works are to be 


pinum.] In 


everal of the old ma- 


prepoſition is more conformable to 


certainly have meant firrs: for the 


 furze, otherwiſe called gor/e, and 
_ wwhin, is a prickly ſhrub, which 
grows commonly on our heathy 


rounds, and bears no fort of reſem- 


| blance to a Firror Pine. There is | 
ſome pretence for tranſlating Pinus a | 
Firr, as Mr B— has done: becauſe | 
that tree which we commonly know 
under the name of the Scotch Firr is 
really a ſpecies of Pine. 


Zy tempeſti uam the Poet means the 


Proper ſeaſon for felling timber. This 


leed is ripe.: ©* Robus, materies item 
pro ridica, ubi ſolſtitium fuerit ad 
3 brumam ſemper tempeſtiva eſt. 
- © Caeteramaterics quae ſemen habet, 


performed by the huſbandman ; the 
nuſeripts and printed editions we find | proper Seaſon for doing which de- 
in ſylvis ; but the leaving out of the 


=m upon a knowledge of the ſea- 

VV 

« Nor is it in vain that we ob- 
« ſerve the ſetting and riſing of the 
* ſigns, and the year divided equally 

« into four different ſeaſons. When- 

ever the winter rains confine the 


«© huſbandman at home, many things 


« may be done at leiſure, which af - 
*© terwards, when the weather is 
& fair, would be done in a hurry. 
Then the ploughman ſharpens the 
hard point of the blunt ſhare: 
« ſcoops troughs out of trees: or 


„marks his cattle, or numbers his 


| ſeaſon we are told by Cato is when the | * 


% ſacks. Some ſharpen ſtakes, and 


* two - horned forks, and prepare 
te willow twigs to bind the bending 
„ vine. Now the light baſket is 


«© woven with bramble twigs. Now 
e parch your corn with fire, now 


« grind it with ſongs.” 
af 4 —  \ Law 
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ſhould neglect this opportunity till 
the ſeaſon of the year calls him out 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 
Frigidus agricolam ſi quando continet imber, 
Multa, forent quae mox caelo properanda ſereno, 


260 


Maturare datur. Durum procudit arator 


259. Frigidus imber.} The Poet 


does not ſeem to mean that theſe 
works are to be done, when any ſude | 
den ſhower happens : but when the 
winter ſeaſon comes on, which he 


had before 2 by brumae in 
261. Maturare.) It is here op- 


poſed to properare: maturare ſigni- 
nes to do a thing at leiſure, in pro- 
per ſeaſon; but properare ſignifies to 
do it in a hurry. Virgil's ſenſe 
therefore in this place is, that the 


farmer has time to prepare theſe 
in winter; but that if he 


to work in the field, he will then be 


fo buſy, that he cannot have time to 
do them as he ought. Aulus Gellius 
ohbſerves that in his time the fignifica- 
tion of mature was corruptly uſed for 
HBaſtily: Mature nunc fignificat 
« propere et cito, contra ipſius verbi 


{ententiam. Aliud enim eſt ma- 
ture quam quod dicitur propere. 


e Propterea P. Nigidius homo in 


omnium bonarum artium diſcipli- 


guod neque citius eft neque ſerius : 


_ & ſed medium quiddam et temperatum 
* eft. Bene atque proprie Nigidius. 
Nam et in frugibus et in pomis 
nꝝimatura dicuntur quae neque cruda | 
___ et immitia ſunt, neque caduca et 
_  * decoRta, ſed tempore ſuo adulta 
_ *© maturaque. Quoniam autem id, 


** quod non ſegniter fiebat, mature 


_ © fieri dicebatur, progreſſa plurimum 


verbi fignificatio eſt, et non jam 
quod non ſegnius, ſed quod feſti- 


| 66 natius fit id ſteri mature digigur , 


«© exprimebat. 
in ſermonibus et ſcribere in epiſto- 


„ furitas. 


verba diviſit. 


« nis egregius, Mature, inquit, eſt 


Vomeris obtuſi dentem : cavat arbore lintres: 
—— - Aut 


% quando ea, quae praeter ſui tem. 


poris modum properata ſunt, in- 
„% natura verius dicantur. Tllud 
64 


vero Nigidianum rei atque verbi 


« temperamentum divus Auguſtus 


% duobus Graecis verbis elegantiſſime 
Namque et dicere 


“lis ſolitum eſſe aunt rede Boadie:. 


quibus duobus contrariis fit na. 
Virgilius duo due ſiquis 
« animum attendat, d 


* Per quod monebat ut ad rem agen- 
dam ſimul adhiberetur et induſtriae 
celeritas et diligentiae tarditas, ex 


ao iſta verba 
© properare et natur are tanquam | 
plane contraria ſcitiſſime ſeparavit * 
in hiſce verſibus: Frigidus agrico- | 
« lam, &fc. elegantiſſime iſta duo 
Namque in praepa- 
«© ratu rei ruſticae per tempeſtates 


4 pluvias, quoniam otium eſt, matu 


cc 


66 * 5 : 
261. Cawat arbore lintres.] Moſt 
of the commentators think /intres 


means boats in this place; which 
ped out of trees. 
Thus Virgil ſpeaks of hollowed al- 
ders, when he mentions the begin- 
ning of navigation: GT 5 

«+ 'Tunc a/zos primum fluvii ſenſere 


were anciently {coo 


„„ cavatas.”” N 


improved in Virgil's time, that the 
Romans made no uſe of hollow trees 


rari potelt : per ſerenas, quoniam 
| *© tempus inſtat, properari neceſſum 
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for boats. Therefore I rather think 


he meant troughs, 


which ſeem _ 
more immediately to concern the 


263. Pecori BK 
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on this paſſa 
you pleaſe Stacks. Acervis. Tis 
© uncertain whether he f 


_ abundance. 


= 
55 
12 


Georg. Lib. I. 
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Aut pecori ſignum, aut numeros impreſſit acervis. 
Exacuunt alii vallos, furcaſque bicornes, 


Atque Amerina parant lentae retinacula viti. 


265 


Nunc facilis rubea texatur fiſcina virga : 


Nunc torrete igni fruges, nunc frangite ſaxo. 


263. Pecori ſignum.] The way of | 


marking the cattle was by burning 
them ; as we find in the third Geor- 


« Poſt partum cura in vitulos tradu- 


„ citur omnis : 


„ Continuoque notas, et nomina 


“ gentis znurunt.”” 


| Nameros impreſſit acervis.] I take 
the Poet to mean numbring tne facks 


of corn; perhaps in order to ſignify 
the quantity contained in each. For 


numbers. Dr Trapp, in his note 
ge ſays : © Sacks, or if 


peaks of 


corn threſh'd or unthreſh'd: of 


* Barns, or of Granaries.” 


Ser- 


264. Exacuunt alii vallos.] 


vius interprets vallas the banks and 
ditches which are made round vine- 


yards: Foffas et muros de terra 


| _ faQtos, et glebis, qui fiunt in cir- 
_* cuitu cohortium et vinearum.”” 


He takes exacaunt to mean the clean- 


ing of the ditches, and repairing of 
_ the banks. But this 2 
ſeems to be greatly forced: and be- 
ſides ĩt is no work for wet weather: 
nor is it poſſible to be done within 
| _ which Virgil plainly expreſ- 
Frigidus agricolam fi quando con- 


„ ternet imber. “ 


Valli certainly mean the fakes or 


Poles, which ſerve to Prop the vines. 


I 265. Amerina retinacula. ] Ame- 
ria is the name of a city iu Italy where 


the beſt willow 


s were ſaid to grow in 
tls a fort of willow 
with ſlender red twigs, according to 


Quippe 
Columella: Nec refert cujus ge- 
« neris vimen ſeras, dum fit lentiſſi- 


„ mum: putant tamen tria eſſe ge- 
„ nera praecipue ſalicis, Graecae, 
„Gallicae, Sabinae, quam pluiimi 
„% vocant Amerinam. Graeca flavi 


« cgloris elt, Gallicz obſoleti pur- 


| © purei, et tenuiſſimi viminis. A- 


* merina ſalix gracilem virgam, et 


| 


6 rutilam gerit.'” 5 
260. Rubea wirga.) Rubi was 
the name of a city or: Apulia. It is 


cannot underſtand how the heaps of mentioned by Horace: 
corn can be ſaid to be imprinted with , * Inde Rubos feſſi pervenimus.“ 


| Servius thinks that by Rubea wirga 


et betulae, 


is meant ſuch twigs as grow about 
Rabi. Indeed it ſeems natural for 
the Poet to mention theſe two cities 


of Italy, Ameria and Rubi juſt to- 


gether. But at the ſame time it 


muſt be confeſſed, that Rub; is not 


any where, that I can find, celebra- 
ted for willows or oſiers. I rather 
believe the Poet meant twigs of 


 brambles, becauſe the bramble, rubus, 
is mentioned by Pliny amongſt the 


bending twigs, which are fit for ſuch 
purpoſes as Virgil is here ſpeaking 


of. Siquidem et geniſtae, Et po- 


«+ puli, et ulmi, et ſanguinei frutices, 
et harundo fiſſa, et 
e harundinum folia, vt in Liguria, 
{© et vitis ipſa, recifi/que aculeis Rubi 
* alligant, et intorta corylus.”” 
Mr B—— is the only tranſlator, 
who has followed this laſt interpre- 
tation: 7 
«© Now with the bramble weave the 
e baſket's round. 
267. Nunc torrete toni fruges.] 
He ſpeaks here not of baking, but 


— 


of parching the corn, in order io 
"2 7 grind 
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and human laws t 
Works to be done. No ftriftneſs | 
& ever forbad to drain the fields, to 

e defend the corn with a hedge, to 
lay ſnares for birds, to fire the 

% thorns, and to dip the bleating 

4ç flock in the wholeſome river. The | 

e driver alſo of the ſlow-paced aſs 

«© often loads his ribs with oil or 


Aide: Dryden, 20 float the meadows : 


| « Fo lead the torrent o'er the thirſty 
p 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 

Quippe etiam feſtis quaedam exercere diebus 
Fas et jura ſinunt. Rivos deducere nulla 1 
Relligio vetuit, ſegeti practendere ſepem, 270 
Inſidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 

Balantumque gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri. 


Saepe oleo tardi coſtas agitator aſelli 


Vilibus aut onerat pomis; lapidemque revertens 


ind it. We have the ſame expreſ- 
Fon in the firſt Aeneid : 

- Frug 
Et torrere parant 
s frangere ſaxo.” 


ue receptas 
ammis, et 


nnn. 
— 


| 5 268. JAuippe atham 24 "AP Here the 
Poet enumerates thoſe works which 
are lawful to be done on feſtival days. 


Nay even on facred days divine 
permit ſome 


* common fruit; and when he 


returns from the city, brings back 
c with him an indented milſtone, or 


« a maſs of black pitch.” 

269. Rives deducere.) Moſt of 
the tranſlators have erred about this 
paſſage. May tranſlates it, To dig a 


Mr B 


To dig ditches or to float the ground 


was not allowed by the High · Prieſts 
to be done on holy 
drain and cleanſe ditches was lawful, 
as we find in Columella: Feriis 


days. But to 


« autem ritus majorum etiam illa 


_ « permittit.— Piſcinas, lacus, ſoſſas 
_ =* veteres tergere, et purgare,” | | 


Incuſum, 
And indeed the true meaning of ri. 


© vos deducere is to drain : 
66 


Quique paludis 
Collect humorem bibula deducit 


os arena. 3 


For floating is called abe ED 
“ Deinde ſatis fluvium inducit rivoſ- 


„„ mae 
See verſe 106, and 123, of this 
Georgick. Dr Trapp has juſtly 


feelds. 
Columella differs from Virgil, in 


8 
172. Balantumgque greg 


Virgil mentions the wwholeſome river, 


% praecepit, et idcirco adjecit, flu- 


for it is obſervable that ſheep 


ied. 


tranſlated theſe words ; To drain the 


270. Segeti practendere ſepem.] 


to ſhew that he meant it by way of 
medicine: Vetant quoque lanarum 
„ cauſa lavari oves, niſi propter 
“ medicinam. Virgilius, quod li- 
«© ceat feriis flumine abluere gregem, 


8 Sb, hope NS = * ; | 3 6 e 7 4 « UA yr 


this — icular : © Quanquam Pon- | 
„ ces negent ſegetem feriis ſepiri | 


em fluvie 
merſare ſalubri.] Columella ob- 
ſerves, upon this paſſage, that it wa: 
unlawful to waſh the ſheep on holy 
days, for the ſake of the wool ; but 

that it was allowed to waſh them, to 

cure them of their diſeaſes. Hence 


«© vio merſare ſalubri. Sunt enim 
e vitia, quorum cauſa pecus utile fit _ 
„ lavare.'”” Balantum gregem is here 
uſed for Heep, with great pony” | 


a great bleating, when they are | | 


4 


274. Vilibus pomis.] Vilis * 5 


an 0 6. ds ma 8 1 


Georg. Lib. I. 


Incuſum, aut atrae maſſam picis urbe reportat. 


69 


fa dies alios alio dedit ordine Luna 


| Felices operum. Quintam fuge : pallidus Orcus, 


Eumenideſque ſatae: tum partu terra nefando 


Coeumque lapetumque creat, 


| Et conjuratos caelum reſcindere fratres. 
Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſſam 


fies common, mean, or cheap. Pomum is 
aſed by the Ancients not only for ap 


ples, but for all eſculent fruits. Fruit 
s uſed by Botaniſts to ſignify the ſeeds 


of any plant, with their covering: but 


in common acceptation it agrees ex- 
actly with what the ancients meant 


dy Pomum. See my firſt Lecture of 


” ww wr. Wy r 
. en 4 NN 7 


2 Courſe of Botany, page 19, 20, 


21. 880 

1 idem incuſum.] This Servius | 

13 1 a 2 teeth, for 

| a hand-mill to 

| King's and the Bodleian manuſcript, 
' and ſome of the old printed editions 


grind corn. The 


| . n 


ſaevumque Typhoea, 
5 — 280 


« better for flight, but adverſe to 


| cc theft.” | 


277. Nuintam fuge.] The fifth 


2 dvi. 


"Ev aur ly php dew Nees das dub. 


rot u, 


*Opreov Twas va;, Thy "Fpcs Tas Tips 


z rp. © 
278. Tum. ] One of Dr Mead's 


279. Corumgue, Japetumque crear, 
ſaevumgue Typhoza.) Theſe are ſaid 
| alſo by Henod, to be the hs of the 


2276. Iþ/a dies &c.) Now the 
: Poet gives an account of thoſe days, 
Which were reckoned lucky and un- 
lucky by the Ancients 


The very Moon has given ſome 


days in different degrees lucky for 
© work. Avoid the l. 


fth : pale Or- 
cus and the Furies were born on 


that day: then did the earth with 


a horrid labour bring forth Coeus 


* * and lapetus, and fierce Typhoeus, 
Land the brethren who conſpired to 
- | * deſtroy heaven. Thrice truly did 

 ** they endeavour to lay Offa upon 


** Pelion, and to roll the ſhady O- 


_ * Iympus upon Offa: thrice did Ju- 


piter ſcatter aſunder the heaped 
mountains with his thunder bolt. 
he ſeventeenth is lucky to plant 
© the vine, and to tame oxen, and 


do begin to weave. The ninth is 


Poet in mentioning Coeus and Iape- 


tus without any epithet. 
Kats, Te, Kois K, "Treiove 7 la- 
Tov TE. : | 2 = 
But he beſtows the epithet of arb 
on Typhoeus : and indeed Heſiod 
gives a terrible deſcription of this 
281. Ter ſunt conati imponere Pe- 
lio Ofſam.] be fable of the war 
of the giants againſt the gods is well 
known. Homer mentions this heap- 
ing up of mountains on mountains, 
but he differs from Virgil in placing 


»Occa r "Ovaiuru pus puarzy du,, 


&uTap ir Oc * 5 | 
ILjaov Sve DA, iv? wav; hubards 6. 
«« Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Offa 
,, | 
«© On Offa Pelion nods with all his 
. AY7LLS 
- Olympus 


"IS 
a * 


-o Gay. dw » 
— — — — _ 
— — —— 


4 . — " _— 22 
2 — — = 


Ter 


—— | 
= —_— 
b dil ee oo - — — 
_- n * 
* 


— 
2 4. . —— 2 — —— 2 


niſhes the 


Olympus ſeems the fitteſt for the foun- 


dation, being the biggeſt of the three 


mountains. Longinus brings theſe 


verſes of Homer, as an inſtance of 


the Sublime, and obſerves, that the 
Poet, not content with barely men- 


tioning this attempt of the giants im- 
| | mediately adds that they had almoſt And we find, in Strabo, that Offa | 
effected what they deſigned: ga) v3 | was really thought to have been torn | 


nov Here Asccuv. 


But, with all due 
ſubmiſſion to that excellent Critick, I 


think the ſublimity of this paſſage 


is rather diminiſhed than augmented 
by the following line: 
Kai vd wiv Here MeooXy 80 3e ut Tpov 


| k r rt. 5 8 

% They would have brought to paſs 
* what they deſigned, if they had 
. arrived to their full ſtrength.“ [2-1 4 
11 what idea ſoever this gives of | teenth is lucky: 2. the ſeventk 
5 1 is lucky, but not ſo lucky as the 
3. the fourteenth is lucky, 
that is the ſeventh doubled, which 
comes after the tenth. This laſt is 
ſo forced an interpretation, that I 
cannot be perſuaded that Virgil could | 
mean any thing ſo obſcure. It muſt 
however be confeſſed that Heſiod has 
ſet down the fourteenth day as lucky 


h of the giants, it dimi- 
power of Jupiter and the 
gods, who with ſo much 


reſt of the 


difficulty ſubdued a few boys, who 
| had not 


yet arrived to their full 
ſtrength. Virgil has enlarged the 
idea of Homer, by ſaying that the 

iants made this attempt three times 


before they could be ſubdued. The 
labour of the giants in heaping moun- 
_ tain upon mountain is very beautiful- 
ly expreſſed in the numbers of this 
= Her „„ 
% Ter funt conati imponere Pelio 


6% Offam.” i, 


I is impoſſible to read it without a 


pauſe. 


2383. Digecit.] Pierius ſays it is 


: — in the Roman manuſcript. 


he ſame reading is in the Cam- 


bridge, the Arundelian, and one of 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts. Virgil has 
uſed dejicit in this Georgick; 


©. _ — lle flagranti 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Scilicet, atque Offae frondoſum involvere Olympum : 
pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes. | 
Septima poſt decimam felix et penere vitem, 


— —— 


ſcattering aſunder of theſe mountains. | 


from Olympus: rr us | 
byuaro; yevoutvou TR vv nzaxuva Ti N 


room to feign that this violence wa 


tween the gods and the giants. 


| 284. Septima poſt decimam.] Ser 
vius mentions three different interpre- 


: 

4 
, 

. * 


tenth : 


for taming cattle: 


- - = - » Kovpa N re res Mö 
Magen T9538 Ts N, ut) Ag HAMA; | 


| Acdpyods Mp 
| Thpwivew, Il xn r. hals. 


be are both lucky : 


5; Hir 4 


Et 
„Aut Atho, aut Rhodopem, aut alta 
$ Ceraunia telo 5 _ 
"= Dejicit.“ 55 1 7 
But there he is ſpeaking of ſingle 
mountains. Digecit ſeems more 


>” 


proper in this place, to expreſs the 


c ,jjỹu 


urn] nul Thy Oceav Zrooxtovrn; iααπνν Tai = 
OavVuroy, This might give the Poets 
committed at the time of the war be. 

; | 


tations of theſe words: 1. the ſeven- r 


— nal Guin; 1 © 


The laſt words agree with prenſos do- 
mitare. The ſecond interpretation +. 
is generally received; and indeed , 
Heſiod ſays the ſeventh and the tenth | 


ans HO©Alwwh rin. aa. 


5 
n 


reer 


„ 
LIE 7 


r ˙— RR; . TY 


Hecr zun, rep T6, u! Sun, lepoy 


and 


is inferiour to the tenth; nor does he 
mention either of them as fortunate 
for any part of huſbandry. 


ſeems the moſt plain. ws | 
it alſo to be one of the lucky days: 

5 e Me dicean and other ancient manu- 

5 Micou 3 i83ow4ry Anuyrems lev turhv 
EI ud sr. votre tuTpPoydAY iv & 

Band. Vnordpov Te TauEtv ααενœi dec, 

Nia T8 cad morn, T4 T dcun wo? 


proceeds to mention what fort of 
works are to be done in the night, 
both in winter and ſummer. 


better in the cool night, or when 


_ © ſun-riſing, By night the light ſtub- 
cp ble, by night the parched mea- 


| Georg, Lib. I. 


Et prenſos domitare boves, et licia telae 


Addere : nona fugae melior, contraria furtis. 
Multa adeo gelida melius ſe nocte dedere, 
Aut cum ſole novo terras irrorat Eous. 


Nocte leves melius ſtipulae, nocte arida prata 


1 pup. 
"Ebay 3" & Fpoyv? b FenZT 4, 
But he no where ſays that the ſeventh | 
I prefer | 


the firſt interpretation, becauſe it 
Heſiod allows 


E Et.) One of the Arundelian ma- 


printed editions. 


287. Multa adeo Sc.] The Poet 
Many things alſo may be done 


the morning bedews the earth at 


Tondentur : 


de is never known to fail in the 
night. 
light of a winter 
I ©© torches with a ſharp knife : whilſt 


14 


Some ſit up late by the 
re, and point 


their wives, eaſing their long la- 
bour with ſinging, run thro the 
% loom with the rattling reed, or 
„ boil away the moiſture of the 
ſweet muit over the fire, and ſcum 
% with leaves the wave of the trem- 

” _——__” 
 Gelida melius.) Thus it is in the 


ſcripts, according to Pierius : and in 


all the manuſcripts, which I have 


collated, except one of Dr Mead's. 
Heinſius, La Cerda, Ruaeus, and 


editions it is melius 
288. Aut.] Pierius ſays it is vel 
in ſome ancient manuſcripts : but 


that moſt copies have aut. One of 
Dr Mead's manuſcripts alſo has 


a. 5 


In one of the Arunde- | 


Irrorat.] 


delian manuſcripts it is irrigat. 


Eous.] Servius, and moſt of the 
commentators interpret this the 


Morning Star. Some take it to mean 


one of the horſes of the ſun of that 
name. He is mentioned by Ovid: 
„ Interea volucres 
„ et Aethon, . | 
Solis equi, quartuſque Phlegon.” 
289. Nocte leves melius flipulae.}] 
Heinſius is almoſt ſingular, in printing 
the words in this order. Pierius 
howeyer obſerves that the ſame diſ- 


E dows are better cut; the clammy 


poſition is in all the ancient manu- 
| (cripts which he had ſeen : and that 


moſt of the editors have gelida meli- 

ut. In ſome few 
gelida. | 
nuſcripts has eff. Pierius ſays it is % 
in the Lombard manuſcript, but it 
is altered from et with a different 
—_ 

 FPFitem.] Pierius says it is wites in 
the Lombard manuſcript. It is the 
ſame in the King's and both Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts, and in ſeveral | 


Pyroeis, et Four, 


72 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Tondentur: noctes lentus non deficit humor. 290 
Et quidam ſeros hyberni ad luminis 1gnes EM 

Pervigilat, ferroque faces inſpicat acuto. 

Interea longum cantu ſolata laborem 
Arguto conjux percurrit pectine telßs : 1 
Aut dulcis muſti Vulcano decoquit humorem, 293 

Et foliis undam trepidi deſpumat aheni. 7 

it At rubicunda Ceres medio ſucciditur aeſtu, — 

_ Ra. is more elegant than the common | when he would expreſs a large fire. 1 

| ll nw. 5 6 This is certain, that Columella di. g 

eee eee u. rect the fire to be gradually encreaſed i 

_ ny alſo obſerves that a dewy night is | to a conſiderable heat. TD) 

{| fitteſt for mowing: | 296. Undam trepidi abeni.] The * 

j | Noctibus roſcidis ſecari melius.”* | wave of the trembling kettle is a po- * 

j | 22890. Nockes. ] In ſome manuſcripts | etical expreſſion ; the boiling of a2 

1" it is xo&is : which may be either the | pot reſembling the waves of the ſea, 

| genicive caſe ſingular, or the accuſa- | Pierius ſays it is trepidis deſpumat © 

niet — Pierius proves it is the | a#nis in the Roman manuſcript, at © 

_ 1 tive plural, from a paſſage in | trepidi in the Medicean and ſome 1 

8 Aruſianus Meſſus, de Elocutionibus | other manuſcripts. The Cambridge 

" Virgilii : where, obſerving that de- | manuſcript has trepidi : in the other f 

1  ficit illam rem is an elegant expreſſion, | manuſcripts which I have conſulted * 

de quotes the authority of Virgil, | it is zepidi. Servius, Heinſius, I 

| who wrote Noctes lentus non deficit | Cerda, Maſvicius, and ſeveral good * 

il n—_—_—_ llleditors read trepidi. Ruaeus add 

292. Faces inſpicat.] The torches | many others prefer tepidi. 3 

I os ences wane ſacks, cat af neoEoo 2 

ö 8 ee eee eee WS 

E 295. Dulcis nuſti Vulcano decoquit | 297. At rubicunda Ceres c.] 

bumorem.) Muſt is the new wine | From the mention of works to be 

before it is fermented. We find in| done in the night, he paſſes to thoſe 1 

Columella, that it was uſual to boil | which are to be done in the daß 

| ſome of the muſt till a fourth part, | time, both in ſummer and winter: 2 

| or a third, or even ſometimes half and enlarges upon the enjoy ments f 1 

Was evaporated. This Virgil ex- h en in the winter ſeaſon: _ 4 

ö Preſſes by decoguit humorem. The But reddened Ceres is cut donn 4 

11 uſe of this boiled muſt is to put into | « in the heat of noon, and the ro. 

6. ſome ſorts of wine to make them | ed corn is threſhed in the heat of * 

j ö + keep. Columella 1 Very copious on | «c noon. Plow naked, and Ge = 2 

this ſubject, in Lib. 12. cap. 19, naked : winter is a time of leiſure . 
| 20, 21. He recommends the|« for the huſbandman. In cold 

N ſweeteſt mult for this purpoſe : thus | «© weather the farmers generally en- 

| dukcis is no idle epithet to mufti in| « joy what they have gotten: and © 

C * C „ I“ rejoycing one with another make q 

2 da obſerves that Vulcan is | «« mutual feaſts. The genial winter be 


never uſed by Virgil for fire ; but | « invites them, and diffolves their } (; 
Ate af wy « g. 


— 1 1 


e rr 
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Buy rubicunda Ceres the Poet means 
the ſtanding corn, which is of a red 
_ diſh yellow, or golden colour, when 


_ down. 
is applied by Virgil, in the ninth | 
Aeneid to a flower cut down by a 
_ plow: F 
Purpureus veluti cum flos ſucciſus 


_ © Langueſcit moriens.“ 
Caedo and it's compounds are fre- | 
| quently applied by Columella to the 
cutting down of hay and corn. The 
title of the nineteenth chapter of his 


Georg. Lib. I. 


73 


Et medio toſtas aeſtu terit area fruges. 


Nudus ara, ſere nudus : hyems ignava colono. 


cares. As when the laden ſhips 
have juſt reached the port, and 
the joyful mariners have crown- 
ed their ſlerns. But yet then is 
tke ſeaſon to gather acorns, and 
* bay-berries, and* bloody myrtle 
* berries. Then is the ſeaſon to 
4 lay ſnares for cranes, and nets 
for ſtags, and to purſue the long- 
« eared hares: then is the ſeaſon for 
the Balearic ſlinger to pierce the 


does, when the ſnow lies deep, 


when the rivers roll down the 


b — Mr B——— would 
fain read ſuccingitur. Several co- 
e pies, ſays be, have ſuccinditur, 
but it is a very improper expreſſion 
to ſay corn is hewed down : but 
« Ceres repreſented by a ſheaf oi 
corn is very poetically ſaid to 
« be girt or bound.” In conſe- 
quence of this criticiſm, he tranſlates 
this line thus: 1 


gut bound is Ceres at 


the noon of 
06 Heat.” . 


I do not find any other authority than 


this gentleman's conjecture, for read- 


ing ſuccingitur. All the manuſcripts | 
and printed copies which I have ſeen | 


have ſucciditur, Which ſignifies is cut 
The participle of this verb 


-.. *. aratro 


| £6 


Frigoribus 


ſecond book is, Quemadmodum ſuc- 
| ciſum foenum trattari et condi debeat. 
In that chapter we find cum foenum 
cecidimus. In the twen:y-lirtt chap- 
ter, Which treats of harveſt, we find 
fs tempeſtive decila int: and fin au- 
tem ſpicae tantummodo reciſac ſunt. 
2298. Et medio toftas acſtu terit area 
fruges ] Thus Coiumeila : “ * 1 
* ft faicibus ſeges cum parte culmi 
demeſſa fir, protinus in acervum, 
« vel in nubilarium congeritur, et 


“ ſubinde opportuntis ſolibus torrefada 


+0 pracenntns.”” .-- - - 5 
I make uſe of the word threſb in 
my tranſlation, as being moſt familiar 
to the Engliſh reader: tho' it is cer- 
tain that the* Romans ſeldom made 
aſe of a flail or ſtick to beat out their 
corn. I have already deſcribed the 
tribulum in the note on ver. 164. 
Sometimes they performed it by turn- 
ing cattle into the floor to tread the 
corn out with their feet. Varro, 


— 


immediately after his deſcription of 


the tribulum, adds: Apud alios 
«« exteritur grege jumentorum inatto, 
et ibi agitato perticis, quod ungu- 
lis e ſpica exteruntur grana.”” 


| Columella mentions all theſe ways, 


of threſhing, treading, and rubbing 
with the tribulum. 
ſpicae tantummodo reciſue ſunt, 


% poſſunt in horreum conterri, et 


£6 
* excuti, vel exteri pecudibus. At 
ſi competit, ut in area teratur fru- 
mentum, nihil dubium eſt, quin 
equis melius, quam bubus ea res 
conficiatur, et f1 pauca jug: ſunt, 
adjicere tribulam et trakam poſſis, 
quae res utraque culmos facillime 
„ comminuit.“ „ . 
22099. Nudus ara, ſere nudus.] Thus 
Heſiod 
IL 


cc 


ce. 


46 


7 run 


« Sin autem 


deinde per hyemem, vel baculis 


74 P . Virgilii Maronis 


Frigoribus parto agricolae plerumque fruuntur, 300 


Muruaque inter fe lacti convivia curant. 

Invitat genialis hyems, curaſque reſolvit: 
Ceu preſſae cum jam portum tetigere carinae, 

Puppibus et laeti nautae impoſuere coronas. 


Sed tamen et quernas glandes tum flringere : tempus, 305 


Et lauri baccas, oleamque, cruentaque myrta. 
Tum gruibus pedicas et retia ponere cervis, 
* ſequi . tum figere damas, 


. Stuppea 
*— reh reibe, hs N — „ Sering ere. 1 This wand ſignifies to 
* 18 3' Aubert. gather — the hand: thus we find 
By ſaying theſe works ſhould be per- | in the ninth Eclogue : 5 5 
e naked, the Poets mean that | ** Hic ubi denſas 
they ought to be done, when the“ Agricolae fſtringunt frondes.“ 
weather is exceeding hot. Accord- | 306. Lauri baccas.] Tranſlators 


ing to Pliny, Cincinnatus was found | frequently confound the Laurel and 
plowing naked, when the diftatorſhip | the Bay; as if they were the ſame 
was brought to him: Aranti qua- | tree, and what the Romans called 
* tuor ſua jugera in vaticano, quae Laura. Our Laurel was hardly 


* prata Quintia appellantur, Cincin- | known in Europe, till the latter end 
* nato viator attulit dictaturam, et | of the ſixteenth century; about which 
* quidem, ut traditur, nudo, pleno- | time it ſeems to have been brought 
"1M que pulveris etiamnum ore. Cui| from Trebizond to Conſtantinople, ' 
s viator, vela corpus, inquit, ut] and from thence into moſt parts ot 


_ © proferam Senatus Populique Ro- Europe. The Laurel has no fine 
«© mani mandata.“ ſmell, which is a property aſcribed 


Colono.] Pierius ſays that in the to the Laurus, by our Poet in the F 


| Medicean copy it is colono eſt. ſecond Eclogue : 


304. Puppibus et laeti nautar impoſu- 1 Et vos, o Lauri, carpam, et te b 


| ere COronas. ) This whole line is res ce proxime, myrte, 


peated in the fourthAeneid, ger. 418. | ** Sic poſitae, quoniam fuaves mil ' 


305. Juernas glandes.) Glans ſeems | „ cetis odores : 
to have been uſed by tne Romans in | and in the ſixth Aeneid : 
- ſame ſenſe that we uſe Map. | * Oderatum Lauri nemus.” 


Thus the fruit of the Beech is called Nor is the Laurel 0-1 DIY for 
_ glans: © PFagi glans nuclei fimilis,” | crackling in the fire ; of which there 
lays Pliny. Bur ſtrictly ſpeaking it | is abundant mention with — 328 to F 


means only ſuch fruits as contain on- | the Laurus. Thas Lacvetius > 
ly one ſeed, which is covered at the 


lower part with a huſk, and is naked Aridior porro fi nubes accipit ig 1 


at the upper part: thus the fruit of nem, 


an oak, which we commonly call an] Uritur ingenti fonitu ſuccenſa re- 


a corn, is propeiry a glans. © Glan-] © pente: 


dem, ſays Pliny, quae proprie in-]. Lauricomos ut fi per montes flam- i 


* telligitur, ſerunt robur, quercus J, ma vagetur, 


"i eſculus, cerrus, *. ſuber,” 1 1 | 0 Turbine ; 


e a * 
S 1 g N * 
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Georg. 


Stuppea torquentem Balearis verbera fundae, 
Cum nix alta jacet, glaciem cum flumina trudunt. 
Quid tempeſtates autumni, et ſidera dicam ? 


„Turbine ventorum comburens im- ” 
311. Quid tempeflates autwnni, 


pete magno. 
Nec res ulla magis, quam 
„ Delphica Laurus 
«« Terribili ſonitu flamma crepitante 


Phoebi 


„ crematur.” | 


But if the cloud be dry, and thunder 

—_ s 

Riſes a crackling blaze, and ſpreads 
o'er all; 1 


4s when fierce fires, pred on by 


 evinds, do ſeize 
; 7 trees; | 
Of Phoebus love, flill flies the flames 


Our laurel graves, and waſte the vir- 
| The leaves all cracile 
embrace. 


; ſhe that fled 
-- the elbe 5 


Theſe characters agree very well 


: with the Bay-tree, which ſeems to 
de moſt certainly the Laurus of the | 


Ancients; and is at this time fiequent 


in the woods and hedges in Italy. 
The firſt diſcoverers of the Laurel! | 
2 2 the name of Lauraceraſus, 

cauſe it has a leaf ſomething like 


| a Bay, and a fruit like a Cherry. 


| Cruentague myrta.] Tine myrtle © 


berries are here called cruenta, from 
their vinous juice. 
ral ſpecies of myrtie ; but Ray in- 


forms us that he obſerved no other | 
fort in Italy, than the common myr. | 
tle or myrtus communis Italica C. B. 


3 30g. Balearis.] The Palearides 
are two iſlands near Spain, now 
| known by the names of Majorca and 
Minorca. The inhabitants of theſe 


iſlands are ſaid to have been famous | 
og deri- 


for llinging : their name bei 
ved from gaz, 


There are ſeve- 


Lib. I. 75 
310 


Atque 


— 


&c ] The Poet having barely men- 
tioned the ſtormy ſeaſons : the latter 
end of ſpring, and the beginning of 
autumn, proceeds to an clegant deſ- 
cription of a ſtorm in the time of 
harveſt. 5 | N N . 
Why ſhould I ſpeak of the 
„ ſtorms and conſtellations of Au- 
< tumn, and what Vigilance is ne- 
ceſſary in men, when the days 
grow ſhorter, and the heat more 
* moderate? Or when the ſhowery 
Spring concludes, when the ſpiky 
„ harveſt now briftles in the fields, 
and when the milky corn ſwells on 
the green ſtem? Often have I ſeen, 
*© when the huſbandman had brought 
the reaper into the yellow fields, and 
was reaping the barley with brittle 
ftems, all the fury of the winds 
engage, and tear up the heavy 
corn by the very roots far and near, 
and toſs it on high, juit as a black 
whirlwind would carry away the 
light ſtraw, and flying ſtubble. 


«Cc 


waters fails from the heavens, and 
clouds gathered out of the deep 
tiicken the tempeſt with black 
ſhowers: the lofty ſæy pours down, 
and with-a vaſt quantity of rain 
watlhes away the joy ful crops, and 
labours of the oxen : the ditches 
are filled, and the hollow rivers 
ſounding ſwell, and the fea boils 
wich toſſing waves. Jupiter him- 
ſelf in the midſt of the thickeſt 
darkneſs lances the thunders with 
his fiery right hand: with the 
violence of which the whole earth 
trembles : the beaſts are fled: the 


hearts of men in all nations are 


Often alſo an immenfe flood of 


A. alu 
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Atque ubi jam breviorque dies, et mollior aeſtas, 


Quae vigilanda viris? vel cum ruit imbriferum ver 


c ſank with humble fear: he caſts 
&© down Athos, or Rhodope, or 
* the high Ceraunia with his burn- 
ing bolt: the ſouth winds redou- 
4 ble; and the ſhower thickens ex- 


. 75 
9 10 


Spicea 


acſtas to be put poetically for warm 


cond Georgick: l 


ſub frigore, 


e ceedingly : now the woods, and 
* now the ſhores reſound with the 
„ 3 
Tempeſtates autumni, et fidera.] 
The Autumn was reckoned to begin 
about the twelfth of Auguſt, at the 
coſmical ſetting of Fidicula and the 
Doiphin : which was accounted a 
a ſtormy ſeaſon, according to Colu- 
mella: * Pridie Idus Auguſti fidis 
«© occidit mane, et autumnus inci 
« pit. . . . . Idibus Auguſti delphini 
* occaſus tempeſtatem ſigniſicat. De- 
* cimo nono Calendas Septembris 


© ejuſdem fideris matutinus occa- | 
* ſus tempeſtatem ſignificat. De- 


* cimo tertio Calendas Septembris 
« ſol in Virginem tranſitum facit. 
Hoc et ſequenti die tempeſtatem 
«© ſignificat, interdum et tonat. Hoc 
“ eodem die fidis occidit. Decimo 


« Calendas Septembris ex eodem 


1 fidere tempeſtas plerumque oritur 
et pluvia.” Homer mentions the 
Autumn as a ſtormy ſeaſon : 


| 25 $' 6=3 AAA AS XEAwVA EDA Nνονν 


oi ', — 0 1 % 

HuxT oTwpve,vTe AZ 3p3%7&TOv Ge. uU 

ds. | | „ 
«© — When in Antumn Jove his fury 


And earth is loaden with inceſſant 
Mr Porz. 


1 « ſhow'r:.”? | 
One of the Arundelian manuſcripts 
has f+:igore inliead of fidera,. 5 
312. Atque ubi jam breviorque dies, 
4 mollior aeſtas.] One of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts has Fg 
„ Atque ubi jam breviorque dies, 
jam mollior aeſtas, 
which is not amiſs. Servius thinks 


| „Prima vel autumni 
( cum rapidus ol 
LNondum hyemem contingit equis, 
jam praeterit aeſtas.“ 
313. | Vel cum ruit imbri ferun 
ver.] One of Dr Mead's manuſ- 
cripts has et inſtead of vel. Servius 
interprets ruit, praecipitatur, in fine 


about the end of April, and begin- 
ning of May, which is a rainy ſea- 


«« taurum tranſitum facit, pluviam 
ſignificat. 


5 lant, pluviam ſignificat. Undeci- 
* mo Calendas Maias ver bipartitur, 
„ pluvia et nonnunquam grando. 
Decimo Calendas Maias vergiliae 
cum ſole oriuntur, africus vel auſter, 
« dies humidus. Nono Calendas Mai- 
as prima nocte fidicula apparet, 
« tempelilatem ſignificat. Quarto Ca- 


1“ via. 


* nas Maas centaurus totus apparet, 
tempeſtatem fignificat. Tertio 
Nonas Maias idem ſidus pluviam 
«+ fignificat. . . . Septimo Idus Maias 
* Aeliatis initium, favonius, aut co- 


Spring, as ſtormy ſeaſons : 
«© tibus alta 


* totaque tellus ; 


„ pandunt.” 


« Now 


weather, as it ſeems to be in the ſe. 


et. The latter end of the ſpring is 


lon, according to Columella : © De. 
** .cimo quinto Calendas Maias fol in 


Decimo quarto Calen- 
„ das Maias ſuculae fe veſperi ce- 


„ rus, interdum etiam pluvia.“ Lu- 
cretius mentions both Autumn and 


Concutitur caeli domus undique, 1 


with mollior aeftas, unleſs we ſuppoſe | 


u 


lendas Maias auſter fere cum plu- 
Tertio Calendas Maias mane 
* capra exoritur, auſtrinus dies, in- 
terdum pluviae. . . . Quinto No- 


Autumnoque magis ſtellis fulgen · 


* Et cum tempora ſe Veris florentia 
the latter end of Autumn is meant: | 
but that interpretation will not agree 


JJ oo ous al tan eo. and end al. EE ae A ds 


] 
8 
1 


FP * 


um.. rr 9c» a nb 


: 


— When the trembling ears 
„Wave with the wind.” 
He obſerves upon this paſſage, that 
© Trembling in animals being the 


maſorm: - 


Georg. Lib. I. 


Spicea jam campis cum meſſis inhorruit, et cum 


Frumenta in viridi ſtypti 


la lactentia turgent? 


Saepe ego cum flavis meſſorem induceret arvis 
Agricola, et fragili jam ſtringeret hordea culmo, 


270 


\- 
7 i 


* Now ſpring and autumn frequent | 


« thunders hear ; 


They ſhake the riſing and the dying 


year. 3 
8 Cnxxxck. 


314. Spicea jam campis, Ofc. ] 


Some underſtand the Poet to ſpeak of 
the ripe corn in this paſſage. But he 
plainly means the firſt appearance of | 

the ear: this agrees with the time | 
mentioned by him, which is May: 
and the next line, where he ſpeaks 


of the milky corn, and the green 
fems, puts it out of all Queſtion. 
Hborruit.] Servius interprets this 


intremiſcit, in which he is followed | 
by Ruaeus. Dr Trapp adheres to 


this Interpretation: 


* effect of fear; the Word in bor- 
ruit is elegantly transferred to 


corn, &c. trembling with the 


wind.“ See the note on /egni/que 
borreret in arwis carduus, ver. 151. 


Virgil has uſed inhorruit, only in 
three other places in all his works: 


in neither of which he puts it for 


Ftar or trembling. In the third and 
ftfth Aeneids, he uſes it to expreſs a 
bdbaoorrid darkneſs overſpreading the ſea 


# — - Caeruleus ſupra caput aſtitit 


Noctem hyememque ferens: et 


* inhorruit unda tenebris. 


In the tenth Aeneid he uſes it to deſ- 


cribe a wild boar erecting his brit- 


315 
3 Poſtquam inter retia ven- 


tum eſt, | 8 | 
« Subſtitit, intremuitque ferox, et 
„„ ;oborruit armos.” © 
Thus I take it in this place to ſignify 
the briſtling ot the bearded ears of 
corn ; as ie Dem has tranſla- 
—_— 7 „„ . 
« Or when the harveſt Briſtles into 
,, cc cc 
315. LaFentia.) The Bodleian 
and one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts 
have /aFantia. Servius obſerves that 
la#ans ſignifies that which yields 
milk, /a&#ens that which receives 
— —Q— ˙² . 
316. Saepe ego cum flavis, Cc. ] 
The meaning of the Poet ſeems to be 


I that the ſtorms of Autumn and Spring 
| | have nothing extraordinary in them; 
| being uſually expected in thoſe ſea- 


ſons. Therefore he chooſes to en- 


317. Fragili jam ſtringeret L1rd:a 
culms.) Stringere ſignifies to gather 
with tae hand, as is obſerved in the 
note on that word, wer. 305. Ser- 
vius ſeems to take it in this ſenſe. 
Bat Ruaeus interprets it to bind - 
** Etjam ligaret hordea paleis fragi- 
* libus.“ Moſt of our cranſlators 
implicitly follow this interpretation. 
Dryden tranſlates this verſe : . 
+ Ev'n while the reaper fills his gree- 
FR. 
* And binds the golden ſheaves in 
„„ „ 7 A 
Thus he takes fragili culmo to mean 


| [the band of the ſheaf. J rather be · 


lieve 


large upon thoſe ſtorms which he has 
often ſeen even in the time of harveſt: 
and deſcribes the terrible effects ot 
them in a very poetical manner. 


May underſtood it in the {ame ſenſe 
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Omnia ventorum concurrere proelia vidi, 

Quae gravidam late ſegetem ab radicibus imis | 
Sublime expulſam eruerent : ita turbine nigro has 
Ferret hyems culmumque levem, ſtipulaſque volantes. *_ 
Saepe etiam immenſum caelo venit agmen aquarum; 


Et foedam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris 
Collectae ex alto nubes: ruit arduus aether, 


lieve the Poet means the ſtem or ſtraw 
of the growing barley by culmus, 
and uſes the epithet fragi/is to ex- 


to arvis in the 93 verſe, for 
the ſame reaſon. Mr B-— leaves 
out the brittle ſtraw, and ſays only, 
„ And now bound the grain.“ 
Dr Trapp follows Dryden: 7 
* And bound - © 
His {hcaves with brittle firaw.”” 


Which I have given it 

| When corn was ripe to mow, 

And now in dry, and brittle ftraw 
, 

33218. Concurrere.) It is conſurgere 

in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and 

in the Roman manuſcript, according 


. A 


diſſiparent in auras plenam ſegetem | 
** extirpatzam radicitus tam denſo 


preſs its ripeneſs; as he adds flavis| 


| Gen follows Kates > ' .:-Þþ 
| © The heavy harveſt from the root 


And whitl'd aloft the lighter tub. 


| | 


The two tollowing lines are hardly 
intelligible, and have nothing but the 


Et 


be a part of Virgil's ſtorm z © Qnae 


„ nimbo jactabat procella calanuog 
* leves, et ſtipulas volantes.” Dry. 


&« ble born.” 


word hyems in Virgil, to give them 
any fort of countenance:  _ 
With ſuch a force the flying rack 
SR. XA i pn On 
« And ſuch a winter wears the face 
a | „„ 1 


to Pierius. But concurrere is a better 
word; and we have the authority of 
Pliny that it is the word which Vir- 
gil uſed in this place: Etenim 


* {aepius eadem dicantur, tranſire 
«* convenit ad reliqua tempeſtatum 
«« praeſagia, quoniam et hoc placuiſſe 
© Virgilio magnopere video. Siqui- 
dem in ipſa meſſe ſaepe concurrere 
«© praclia ventorum damnoſa imperi- 
« tis refert.”” Ne T6 
320. Ita turbine nigro, &c.] This 
no doubt is to be underſtood as a fi- 
mile. The Poet, to magnify the 
ſtorm he is deſcribing, repreſents it 
as whirling aloft the heavy corn with 
its ears and roots, juſt as an ordinary 
whirlwind would toſs ſome light 


empty ſtraw. Ruaeus ſeems to take | 


Dr Trapp tranſlates it as if by ite | 


turbine was meant tali turbine: © 


« 22 ratione ventorum, ne 


VMitb ſuch a guſt a hurricane would | 
J . : 

© Light, flying ftubble.'; z 
324. Collectae ex alto nubes.] Ser- 
vius thinks that by ex alto is meant 
from the north; becauſe that pole 


appears elevated to us. But, as Ru- : | 


aeus juſtly obſerves, ſtorms generally | 
come from the ſouth ; and the Poet 
a few lines afterwards ſays ingomi- _ 


nant auſtri. Some take ex alto to 


mean the upper regions of the air; of 
which opinion Dr Trapp ſeems to be: 
” . Gather'd clouds. | 

Brew the black ſtorm aloft.” _ 
But it ſeems moſt probable that Vir- 
gil means the ſea ; out of which the 
clouds may properly be ſaid to be ga 4 


the whuling up of the light ſtraw to 


thered. In this ſenſe Dryden has 
anne Beere 


N <6 And | 2 


. — — — 2 


bpiercrepat. 
poetical deſcription of the greatneſs 
of the ſhower, as if the very ſky| 
deſcended. Virgil uſes uit, in the 
third Aeneid for the going down of 
m—_ EY. 
_* $olruit interea, et montes umbran- | 


« ——Fffafis imbribus atra 
« Tempeſtas fine more furit : toni-| 


; leds N Ard 


1 e | 3 | 
d ana wopOupery bea 


Georg. Lib. I. 


Et pluvia ingenti ſata laeta, boumque labores 
Diluit : implentur foſſae, et cava fiumina creſcunt 


Cum ſonitu, fervetque fretis ſpirantibus aequor- 
Ipſe pater, media nimborum in nocte, coruſca 


Fulmina molitur dextra: quo 


«6 And oft whole ſheets deſcend of 


„„ = " — 
« Suck'd by the ſpongy clouds from 


off the main. 


and Mr B— 3 
„Oft gather from the dcep the 


„ thick' ning clouds. To 


this to ſignify thunder : 
I take it rather to be a 


m opeci.”” 


Iv the 60 Ama he whe. in foot 
the falling of a 


great ſhower in a 
tempeſt : 5 e 


truque tremiſcunt 


* Ardua terrarum, et campi: ruit 


s aethere toto 


Turbidus imber aqua, denſiſque 


466 nigerrimus auſtris. 


| Martial uies caelum rucbat, when he | 
is ſpeaking of a very great ſhower of 
© Imbribus immodicis caelum nam 


-< forte rucbar.”” 


Virgil is thought, in this deſcription 


of a flood, to have had in his mind 


2 paſſage of the ſixteenth Iliad: 


Z Tav 3 Te rr reg uu rorανẽꝭ˙ TAn09uo: | 


beovrec, 
ck dp, 


peovars 


Tonitr ibus| “ 


Tor &TITay ours x- 


mam mow. 


Ek Ge fm) nap 


b, ru. 


anche N rey hiv 


| « From their deep beds he bids the 


eee | 
And opens all the flood 
E DT 
« Th' impetuous torrents from their 
hills obey, 5 | 
Whole fields are drown'd and 
mountains ſweptaway; 
Loud roars the delug: till it meets 
| the main; 5 . 
« And trembling man ſees all his la- 
| 46 bours vain.“ 1 — 


tes of the 


Mr Forz. 
. 
ſtruction of the fields, and labours of 
huſbandry, and at laſt the deluge 


_ | ſpending its force upon the fea. 


325. Sata laeta, boumque labores.] 
We find the {ame words in the ſe- 
cond Aeneid, where he alludes to 4 
torrent ruſhing down from the moun- 
'CA1NsS 5; N e EE. 
*© —— Rapidas montano flamine 

„ torrens . 1 
« Sternit agros, ſternit ſata laetæ 
J 
328. Jyſe pater, Fc.) The Poet 
has already given us the whirlwind, 
the rain and the deluge, which make 
as terrible a deſcription of a ſtorm, 
as perhaps is to be met with in any 
other Poet. But to encreaſe the nor- 
rour of his deſcription, he introduces 
Jupiter himſelf lancing his thunders, 
and ftriking down the mountains; 
the earth trembling, the beaſts flying, 


curdx obe. and men ſtruck with horror: then 


the ſouth wind redoubles its violence, 
the 


Terra tremit: 


the rain increaſes, and the woods and 
the ſhores groan with the violence of 
the tempeſt. 
Nimborum in node. ] Thus Lucre 
tius: 
VU ſque adeo tetra nimborum nocte 


I is wanting in one of the Arundelian 
Pierius obſerved the | 
fame in ſome ancient manuſcripts : 

but he ſays it is nimborum in nocte, 


- manuſcripts. 


wy — more numerous and ele 


Servius, and after him ſome other 
commentators make coruſca agree 
with fulmina. Thus we find 1 in Ho- 
.- Igni coruſco nubila dividens.” 
| Ruaecus joins it with dextra. 


Z alſo has a parallel in Horace : 


bis fiery right hand, than that he 
lan ces the fiery thunders with his right 
| . May has tranſlated it in this 
 fenſe: 


"0 midſt of that rempeſtuous night 


From a bright hand his winged 


and Dr Trapp: 
Great Jove himſelf mi the 


Dryden ſeems to follow the other in- 
_ terpretation : 


The father of the Gods his glory 


| 
| 
* 


80 


ns.” 


in the Medicean and moſt other co- 
Pies ; and prefers that 2 as 


Coruſca fulmina molitur — 1 


Rubente 7 
e Dextera ſacras jaculatus arces.” 


that Jupiter lances the thunders with 


great Jove 


„ thunder throws.” 


* night of clouds, 


“ Hurls with his red right hand the 


„ forky fire.” 


os ſhrowds, 


| of fight in a moment.” 
It appears to be more poetical to ſay 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
fugere ferae: mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis * ille — 


330 


«« flaſhing out 


By fits he deals his fery bolt: 2 


% us.” : 
and Mr B——— 


« Amidſt a night of clouds his eli. 


« tring fire, 

« And rattling thunder hurls the eter- 
nal fire.” 

330. Fugere ferae, mortalia cords 


c.] Sol venture to read it with | 
the Cambridge and one of the a. 
'The com- 
mon reading is fugere ferae, et mor- | 
talia corda c. but the makinga | 


rundelian manuſcripts. 


pauſe at ferae, and leaving out the 
conj junction, ſeems to me more poe- 
A 
Dr Trapp juſtly obſerves that 


1 "Pate being put in the preter-perfe& 
This 


tenſe has a wonderful force: 


«© ſee, ſays he, the beaſts ſcudding 


% away ; and they are gone, and out 
It 1s pity 

that learned gentleman did not pre- 
ſerve the force of this tenſe in his 
tranſlation. He has not only uſed 
the preſent tenſe, bat has diminiſhed 
the ſtrength and quickneſs of the ex- 

preſſion, which Virgil has made to 
conſiſt only of two words fugere fe- 


and 3 the yur. * 
fly to: 
* — Severe beaſts to coverte fly.” 


overſight: 


« abode. 
« The Latin, ſays Mr. B— is 25 

% quick and ſudden as the flight. 
* Fugere ferae, they are all vaniſh- 
e ed in an inſtant. 


_* Involv'd in tempeſts and a night Ad 


66 clouds, 


«+ out 


rae, by adding an epithet to-beaſts, 


Dryden has been guilty of the ſame 


Aut 
« And from the middle darkneſ: 


G4 Big een 


And flying beaſts in Foreſts 2 7 


F N . 


But i in Mr Dry- | * 
« dens tranſlation, one would ima- | 
2 gine thele creatures. were drove 
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ſometimes it is 20s. 
Aba, in a verſe of the ſeventh Idylli- 
um, Which Virgil is thought in this 
place to have imitated: : 
H Abe, 4 Po3dmav, j Rateao four 


Georg. 


Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 


Lib. I. 81 


Dejicit : ingeminant auſtri, et denſiſſimus imber : 
Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc littora plangunt. 


Hoc metuens, cacli menſes et ſydera ſerva: 


out of ſome incloſed country, and 
re and were ſenrching for entertain- 
« ment in the next forelt.”” But Mr 
B-— did not obſerve the beauty of 
the tenſe : 5 | 
1% Far ſhakes the earth: beaſts y: 
and mortal hearts | 

* Pale fear dejedts.”” 

432: „ The Kings, the 
Cambridge, the Bodleian, one 


= of the Arundelian, and both Dr 


Mead's manuſcripts have At hon, the 


| other Arundelian manuſcript has Aton. 


Pierius obſerves that it is A/Hon in 
the Romanz the Medicean, and 
ſome dther ancient manuſcripts. ; 
Servius, Heinſius, la Cerda, Ruae- 


us, and moſt of the good editors have 
Atbo. 


It is certain that the accuſa- 
tive caſe of Ades is generally 4%, the“ 
Theocritus has 


= N 
Athos is a mountain of Macedonia, 


making a ſoft of Peninſula in the 
Aegean ſea, or Archipelago. 

| pen.] | Rhodo 
tain of 'Thrace. | 


_ Ceraunia. ] The Ceraunia 


are ſome high mountains in Epirus, 


ſo called becauſe they are frequently 
ſtricken with thunder: 
niſies a thunder-bolt. 


for ugαν ſig- 
8 333. Den fi ſſi mus imber.] One of 


aether. 
334. Plangunt.] Servius reads 
plangit, and interprets it reſouare 
Facit : but he acknowledges that 
ethers read plangant. Pieriũs ſays it 


pe is a moun-| | 


335 
Frigida 


is plangit in the Roman and ſome 
other very ancient manuſeripts; and 
ſeems to ſuppoſe denſi mus imber to 
be the nominatiye cafe to plangit. If 
this interpretation be admitted, we 
muſt render the paſſage now under 
conſideration thus: “ The ſouth 


* winds redouble ; and the exceed- 


ing thick ſhower now makes the 
„ woods, and now the ſhores re- 

* ſound.” He adds “ that in the 
* Medicean copy plangunt is para- 
% phraſed ſcindunt: thus the verb 

„ muſt agree both with aufter and 
« imber.” But to ſay either that 
the Honauer, or the ſouth-wind and 
the ſhower make the woods and 
ſhores reſound with a great wind, 
ſeems to me to be a tautology. If 
we were to admit plangit, I ſhould 
rather with Mr B-—, undertand 
Jupiter: tho' I think he is miſ- 

taken in aſcribing this interpretation 
to Pierius. Maſvicius alſo has ad- 
—_ : but as plangunt ſeems 
to be full as good as the other read- 


ing, and as it is generally received, 


1 have choſen to adhere to it. | 


335. Hoc metuens. ] After this 
deſcription of a tempeſt, the Poet 
propoſes two methods of avoiding 
ſuca misfortunes : one by a diligent 
obſervation of the heavens; the other 
by a religious worſhip of the gods, 


eſpecially of Ceres. 
Dr Mead's manuſcripts has den fi ſi mus 6 


In fear of this, obſerve the 
monthly figns, and the conſltellati- 
* ons: obſerve whithcr the <1. 
planet of Saturn retires: into what 
circles of heaven Mercury wanders, 


« Firſt of all worſhip the gods, and 
2. : repeat 


6 «6s Spring 


82 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Frigida Saturni ſeſe quo ſtella receptet : 


Quos ignis caeli Cyllenius erret in orbes. 


In primis venerare Deos, atque annua magnae 
Sacra refer Cereri, laetis operatus in herbis, 


Extremae ſub caſum hyemis, jam vere ſereno. 


«« repeat the annual ſacrifices to great 


« Ceres, offering upon the joy ful 
«« turf, when Winter is ended, and 
grows mild. Then the 
« lambs are fat, and then the wines 


4 are mellow; then ſleep is ſweet, 
 « and the ſhades are thick on the 


under their roofs : 
68 — the ſickle to the ripe corn, 


« hills. Let all thy rural youths 


_« adore Ceres: for her do thou mix 
the honey-comb with milk, and 


pron v {11 


« ſoft wine; and let the happy vic- 
16 tim be led thrice round the new 
4 fruits, accompanied by the whole 
« crowd of ſhouting companions ; 
« and let them loudly invite Ceres 
nor let any one 


6c 


fore he has crowned his head 


« with wreaths of oak, and danced 


„ in uncouth meaſures, and ſung 


ro Ceres. 


.« {$6 
Carl menſes.) By the months of 


heaven, 
the twelve ſigns of the Zodiack, 
chro' each of which the ſun i is about | 


I take the Poet to mean 


a month in paſſing. 
336. Frigida. 

« turni autem fidus gelidae ac rigen- 
« tis efſe naturae.” Saturn may 


well deſerve the epithet of cold, its | 


orb being at a greater diſtance from 
the ſun than that of any of the other 
5 Planets. 


Receptet.] 


till of Virgil in making choice of 
this verb, which he thinks is deſign- 


ed to expreſs Saturn's returning twice 
to each ſign: © Sane perite ait re- 
ec ceptet, ut ex frequentativo verbo 


* nobis oftenderet Saturnum bis ad 


“ unumquodque ſignum reverti, 
40 * alii Pee minime faciunt. 


Thus Pliny, «Q2.| 


Sa 8 the | 


« Solus enim eſt qui et longius a ſole | 


** difcedat, et bis ad unumquodque 
«« fignum revertat. 
this paſſage of our Poet: 


6c turni ſtellae tranſitum.”” 


340 
Tum 


Pliny has quoted 
«c Ideo 

„ Virgiliuserrantiumquoqueſiderum- | 
rationem ediſcendam praecipit, ad. 
„ monens obſervandum frigidac S$ | 


TI cannot + 


thereby to predict a ſtorm. That 


urely we are not to e 


long a time. I rather think he means 


that we ſhould obſerve the aſpecta of | 
the planets in general: and mentions | 
ercury for the whole | 


Saturn and 
number. Thus in a former verſe he 


mentions Maia, one of the Pleiades, 
for the whole conſtellation: 
Multi ante occaſum Maiae coe | 


77 


cc re. 


was ſaid to be born in Cyllene, 2 
mountain of Arcadia. 


the word being 


wandering. 


| cbt The Poet here gives a beau | 


tiful 4 of the Anbarvalia; ; 


ſo called becauſe the victim was led | 
round the fields: quod victima anbi· 
ret ara. 


tions its being led three times round. 


— 


think Virgil is to be underſtood o 
mean that we are to obſerve what 
part of the Zodiack Saturn is in, and 


planet is almoſt two years and a half 

png thro' each fign : therefore 
xpect a conti- | | 

nuance of the ſame weather for ſo 


* 
* 

337. Huis Cyllenius. 1 By the 
Ollenian fire he means Mercury, who 
i 


Erret.) The evandering of 2 , 
Planet is a very 22 expreſſon ; ; ; 
ived from mn, | j 


TTL EY, 


338. 1 magnae facra refer 1 


In ver. 345, Virgil men- 


340. Caſum. All the ancient ma· 
nuſcripts which Pierius had ſeen, — 


2.8 8 
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Georg. Lib. I. 83 


Tum pingues agni, et tum molliſſima vina : 


Tum ſomni dulces, denſaeque in montibus umbrae. 
Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agreſtis adoret : : 
Cui tu late favos, et miti dilue Baccho ; 


Terque novas circum felix eat hoſtia fruges, 345 


Omnis quam chorus, et ſocii comitentur ovantes; 
Et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta: neque ante 

Falcem maturis quiſquam ſupponat ariſtis, | 
cept the Mcdicean, have caſu. It is] der our conſideration too haſtily, and 
caſu alſo in the King's, the Bodleian, to have taken Baccho to be put for 
and in both Dr Mead's manuſcripts. | the name of the god, and to be the 


b- 341. Tum pingues agni, et tum | dative caſe, coupled with cui. All £ 
'  molliſſima vina.] Pierius ſays that | the commentators agree, and I think | 
all the ancient manuſcripts he had | it cannot be doubted that Baccho is 


ſeen agree in reading pingues agni et, | here put figuratively for wine, and 
without a Synaloepha, and that ſome | that it is the ablative caſe, coupled 
have tunc and others tum. He ob- | with lacke. Nor could that famous 


ſerves alſo that in the Medicean copy | antiquary be eaſily led into this miſ- 
it is tunc in this verſe, but in the | take, if he took Bacchus in this place 
next it is Tum ſomni dulces. In one of | t 


o ſignify wine, by concluding that 
the Arundelian manuſcripts it is Tunc | the ſacrifice muſt be to Bacchus, as 


bingues agni tum ſunt. In one of Dr | well as to Ceres, to whom wine did 


Mead's it is Tum pingues agni ſunt, | not uſe to be offered, as ſome have 


tum. In the other it is Tum pingues | imagined. For it is plain, from the 


agni, et tum: Which reading is ad- | account which Cato gives of the ſa- 


_ mitted by Heinſius, from whom TI | crifices before harveſt, not only that 


ſeldom deviate. The other manuſ- wine was offered to Ceres; but alſo | 


 Cripts, which I have collated, and | that Bacchus was not one of the dei- 
moſt of the common editions have | ties, to whom they ſacrificed on that 
Tune ag finguer, et tunc. | occaſion. * Priuſquam meſſim facies, 


344+ Miti dilue Baccho.] Mont- | © porc:.m praecidaneam hoc modo 


faucon quotes this paſſage, to thew | © fieri oportec. Cereri porca prae- 
that Ceres and Bacchus were wor- | ** cidanea, porco foemina, priuſquam 
. ſhipped jointly. * Virgile marque | © haſce fruges condantur, far, triti- 
* auſh le culte des deux dans les | ** cum, ordeum, fabam, ſemen ra- 
_ Georgiques, ou il parle des trois] picium, thure, vino, Jano, Jovi, 
„ cours qu on faiſoit faire a la victime Junoni praefato. . . Poſtea porcam 
autour des moiſſons avant que de 


praecidaneam immolato. U bi exta 
J immoler. Cette ceremonie des | proſecta erunt, Jano ſtruem com- 
x trois tours Etoit encore obſervee | morato, mactatoque item uti prius 
en d'autres ſacrifices, comme nous | © obmoveris. Jovi fer&tum obma- 


\ Verrons plus bas: il met Ceres et | ©. veto, mactatoque item uti prius 


cc K . 
Bacchus enſemble, et dit que dans | ** feceras. Item Jano vinum dato, et 


cc 2 . . . * \ ; 0 . ® C4 . 
„ u ceremonie on invoquoit Ceres a | © Jovi vinum dato, ita uti. prius 


haute voix. This learned author | © datum ob ſtruem obmovendam, et 


| ſeems to have viewed the paſſage un- e ferctum libandum. Poſtea Cereri 


= 7 3 


— -—— —̃¶ — 
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Quam Cereri torta redimitus 
Det motus incompoſitos, et carmina dicat. 


_ hacc ut certis poſſimus 


P. Virgilii 


Maronis 
tempora quercu, 
350 


diſcere ſignis, 


Aeſtuſque, pluviaſque, et agentes trigora ventos ; 


* exta, et vinum ü dato. Tt is very 
certain that Ceres and Bacchus were 


. 


Ipſe pater ſtatuit, quid menſtrua Luna moneret, 
| Guo ſigno caderent auſtri: quid ſacpe videntes 
Agricolae, propius ſtabulis armenta ter.crent. 


Continuo 


c ſenſum accommodata, &c.” The 
literal meaning of Virgii's words is 


frequently joined together in the | this: 


lame ſacrifice: but it is no leis certain, 
that this paſſage of Virgil is no proof 
SE + 00 


— 


349. Terta redimitus tempora quer - 


honour of Ceres, becauſe ſhe firſt 


taught mankind the uſe of corn inſtead 
of acorns : thus our Poet: 


* 


| Veſtro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui 


_ 
x 


1 351. Atque haec & c.] 2 Cerda, 


and after him Ruaeus, and ſeveral 
other commentators, underſtand the 
Poet in this paſſage to ſay, there are 
two ways of predicting the weather, 
one by Aſtrology, to which purpoſe 
he mentions the moon; the other by 


But he has 


common obſervation. 


_ already inſiſted ſufficiently on the uſe 
of the aſtrological ſcience, and now 
intends only to ſhew the huſhandman, 


how without ſcience he may be able 


in a good meaſure to foreſee the 
changes of the weather, and prevent 
the misfortunes that may attend them. 
GBrimoaldus has juſtly paraphraſed the 
paſſage under our conſideration to 
this purpoſe : © Sed quoniam ruſtici 
„ homines, et operarii ex Saturni 
_ «© caeterorumque ſyderum converſio- 


* nibus parum aut nihil poſſunt col- 
« ligere, ea de tempeſtatum indiciis, 


ac praenotionibus dicam, quae ſunt 


I pene ad vulgarem popularemque 


glandem muta- 


And that we may know theſe 
“„ things by manifeſt tokens, both 
% heat and rain, and cold winds ; 


«© Jupiter himſelf has appointed what 
en.] They wore wreaths of oak in the monthly moon ſhou!d adviſe, | 
*« what ſhould be a ſign of the ſouth. 


« winds falling, what the huſbandmen 


* herds nearer the ſtall . 
352. Pluviaſpue.] It is pluviat 


without gue, in one of Dr Mead's 
| manuſcripts, and in the old Nuren- 
berg edition: Grimoaldus alſo has 


me ame A 

353. Moneret.) It is moveret in 
one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and 
in ſome of the old printed editions. 


* fidere ; vel melius quo indicio intel. 


— 


ligi poſſet ventos deficere,“ fays 


Ruaeus. TI haye already obſerved 
that Virgil has no aſtrological mean- 
ing in this paſſage : whence we muſt 


preter with Ruaeus, this latter inter- | 
pretation. Dr Trapp adheres to the 


. GS 
i P}Pcneath what flar, 


1 cc Auſter's rough blaſts ſhoul 4 fall. 


Caderent. ] La Cerda obſerves, that 
from the context of Virgil it appears, 
that caderent muſt ſignify not the 


ceaſing or falling of the wind, but 
it's ruſhing down to occaſion ſtorms. 


often obſerving, ſhould keep their | 


354- Quo figno.] „ Vel quo ſub 


356 


— 
* 


He quotes a page of Terentius 


Varro in Seſquiulyſſe, to confirm this | 


interpretation: Aaverſi venti cecide- 
runt, queg fi pergunt diutius mare vol 
* — 


yy = Wl 2 


1 


M B's tranſlation agrees with La 


the wind in the ninth Eclogue: 


« Afpice, ventoſi ceciderunt murmu- 


| « When ſouthern tempeſts riſe. 


1 .Þ» k * 
- . 83 * 
— D 


one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts have 
and it is in ſome of the old printed 


editions. 
Roman and Medicean manuſcripts. 


356. Continuo wentis & c.] Here 
the Poet gives us the ſigns of the winds 


„ 


e 


middle of the ſea, and come cry- 
ning to the ſhore: and when the ſea- 
_ * Coots play on the dry land: and 
1 _e heron forſakes the well known - HR a 
lens and flies above the lofty cloud. | Ti fra, Agua te Boiiarts Dogeog d 
When wind impends, you ſhall | pas e N 


r R 


_ © from heaven, and long tracts of 


_ * thelightcha# and falling leaves fly 


Georg. 


Lib. I. Bg 


Continuo ventis ſurgentibus aut freta pontT 


Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere, et aridus altis 


were, vereor, c. I cannot find that 
Virgil has ever uſed cado in this ſenſe 


but he has uſed it for the ceaſing of 


% Et nunc omne tibi ſtratum filet 
d aequor, et omnes, 


7 
Cerda: | 
| Yuid.) Both the Arundelian and 
quod. Servius has the ſame reading, 
Pierius ſays it is guid in the 


| 


* e > 


ning. E 
When the winds are riſing, either 


the ſtraits of the ſea work and be- 


gꝑin to ſwell, and a dry crackling is 


heard in the mountains; or the far 
reſounding ſhores begin to eccho, 
and the murmur of the groves to | 
* thicken. Now can the wave hard- 


cc 


the cormorants fly ſwiftly from the 


alſo often ſee the ſtars fall headlong 


* flame whiten after them thro' the 
* ſhade of night. Often ſhall you ſee 


Montibus audiri fragor; aut reſonantia longe 
Littora miſceri, et nemorum increbreſcere murmur. 


Jam 


** about, or floating feathers dance 
* on the ſurface of the water.” 
It is more eaſy to admire than deſ- 


Poet. The very motion of the ſwel- 


waves : . | 
—— Freta ponti 
„ Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere. 


tains in 5 

„ Aridus altis 

+ Montibus audiri fragor:“ 
and the ruſtling ot the woods in 


ſounding of the coaſts, and the roar- 


whom Virgil has imitated in his pre- 


dictions of the weather: 

ly forbear the bending ſhips, when | þ Se ny 
Dau N Tot dviueo Na Cd A 
T. uc cn ua} anpoy er di A1 Boowv- 


ls:, 
oat 
puts, 


it is arduus in the Roman manuicript. 
Aridus fragor means a dry cracking 


| break. 


cribe the beauty of theſe lines of our 


ling fea is expreſſed in theſe words, 
which ſeem to riſe gradually with the 


We hear the crackling of the moun- 


«© —— Nemorum increbreſcere mur- 
Ez NT”. Re Fo 
Theſe bezuties are too frequent in Vir- 


gil, to eſcape the obſervation of moſt 
readers; but it would be unpardonable 

in a commentator not to take notice of 
The ſwelling of the ſea, the re- | 


ing of the mountains are mentioned 
as prognoſticks of wind by Aratus, 


* , 8 | 5 7 f 
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3537. Aridus fragor. | Pierius ſays 3 


found, like that of trees, when they 


399. Jam 


- 


86 


in many printed editions. 


0 Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Jam ſibi tum a curvis male temperat unda carinis, 360 


Cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi, 


Clamoremque ferunt ad littora: 


In ſicco ludunt fulicae: 


cumque marinae 


notaſque paludes 2 


Deſerit, atque altam ſupra volat ardea nubem. 


Saepe etiam ſtellas, vento impendente, videbis 36; | 


Praecipites caelo labi, noctiſque per umbram 
Flammarum longos a tergo albeſcere tractus. 
Saepe levem paleam et frondes volitare caducas, 


Aut ſumma nantes in colludere plumas. 


1 Jan Py tum à Curvis. 1.1 In 
all the manuſcripts I have contulted 
the prepoſition a. is omitted; as allo 
Pierius 
fays it is @ czrvis in the Roman ma- 
nuſcript. Heinſius retains the p 
ſition: and in the only paſſage, beſide 


this, where Virgil uſes tempero in the 


ſame ſenſe, we find a before the abla- 
tive caſe : 
: 8 — Quis talia hens, 


miles Ulyſſei 
% Temperet a lachrymis.“ 
361. Mergi.] What Virgil fin 


of the cormorant, Aratus aſcribes to 


the — 


i Ka: 3 dv im? [FER 42 17 ids, 8 Kari 


nen 


. E A LES Qua 769) ro 2 


| ee, 


: 8 4 bana att de- | 


| Mow: ; * is > ally andueflocd 
to mean a heron: 
p terprets it a mergus Or Cormorant. 
It is faid to be called dodo 9 fi 
Solbes becauſe it delights in fenny 
Places; but this agrees with the heron, | 


but La Cerda in- 


as well as with the cormorant. The 


. fame author will have the 9c, of 
Aratus to be the fulica of Virgil, 


ſe they are ſo called, as he ſays, 
a a fu igine, from their blackneſs : tho 


Ar 


fame with the mergus. The eo of © 
 Aratus he takes to be the he acer ” 


the learned readers ſatisfaction I ſhall 
ſet down what Aratus had faid of 
theſe ſea fowl, immediately after the 
three verſes juſt now quoted : 


= 
AvTia (AAS vTWV ave pov „ Lund dc: 


— — 


Inde & 4ypideg vc I el d Siva | 
I Aidvi yeponie Tivaccoura: rrepuyecoy, | 
365. Saepe etiam ſtellas c.] This 
I prognoſtick of wind taken from the 
ſtars _—_— to fall is borrowed alſo : 


from Aratus : 


Acids ya neivag au 6Fov 5P4ohEvVuo 
IlvevacroS. | 
Vento impendente. . 


Mead's manuſcripts has impellente. 
366. Umbram.] 
Heinſius. 


umbras. 


and prefers that reading, 


leaves, and feathers, Aratus has 


the Aug is generally thought to be the 


of the — of chiſtles. 


-— ap 


Ka — dx daha. TOT cats N 


Kat Ji vuera ane, 3 geg . 2 
TupOsa, rot 3* gx. hen Supe? oA jEjIuᷓ au, 


One of Dr | 


So I read it with 
I find the ſame reading in 
the Cambridge and in one of the As, 
rundelian manuſcripts. In the King's, | 
the Bodleian, the other Arundelian. 
and in both Dr Mead's manuſcripts, | 
and in ſome printed editions its | 
Pierius ſays it is umbram in 
the Roman and Medicean manuſcripts; | 


8. Sacpe levem paleam &c.) ; 


What Virgil ſays of chaff, * ; 


„ 


x 


Georg. Lib. J. 


At Boreae de parte trucis cum 


Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus; omnia plenis 


87 


fulminat, et cum 370 


Rura natant foſſis, atque omnis navita ponto 


Humida vela legit. Nunquam imprudentibus imber 


„Hen c dv ev; yaoi knkifus, 


| Lau 150 voor u, H nwP3; 4x3 67 70TE 


o © 
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370. At Boreae &c] In theſe! 
lines we have the prognoſticks of | 


« But when it lightens from the 


40 quarter of fierce Boreas, and when 


% the houſe of Eurus and of Zephy- 
« rus thunders; then all the country 


« ſwims with full ditches, and every | 
% mariner on the ſea gathers up the 
© wet fails. 


« in the air with wide noſtrils : or 


the chattering ſwallow has flown | 
round about the lakes: or the 
__ ** frogs have croaked out their anci- 
ent moan in the mud. Often allo 


* has the piſmire making a rarrow 


road brought forth her eggs 
' _* out of the hidden receſſes ; and 
Ache rainbow hasdrank deep; and 


the army of ravens departing from 
< their food in a vaſt body has made 


to pour a plenty of water over 


_ * their ſhoulders, and now plunge 


3 into the ſea, and then run upon the 
Vvwaves, and wantonly waſh them- 


; Never did a ftorm off 
rain fall upon any without giving 
( them warning: either the airy 
_ * cranes avoided it in the bottom of 
_ © the vallies as it roſe : or the heifer | 
„ looking up to heaven has ſnuffed 


Obfuit : 


„ unlucky crow call the rain with a 
loud voice, and wanders by herſelf 
alone on the dry ſand. Nor are 
the maids who perform their night- 
«© ly taſks ignorant of the approach- - 


ing ſtorm, when they ſee the oil 


*« ſputter in the lamp, and fungous 
&« excreſcencies grow about the 
„ 2 
In theſe lines the poet plainly imi- 
—ͤꝛ]7˙·˙·˙1¹üw HP 
Adra or ik Lupe ut te virou agp 
| | Tyorv, | | 5 | | | 
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Sri yep rocανẽ,² Tep? Gopora? P pν⏑§ 


The Cambridge, one of the Arun- 
delian, and one of Dr. Mead's ma- 
nuſcripts have aut inſtead of at, at 
the beginning of ver. 370. 
373. Legit.] Heinſius has legunt, 
in which, I think, he is almoſt fingu- 
lar. | 
|  Imprudentibus. ] Some interpret 
this wawwi/e, as if the Poet's meaning 
| was that theſe ſigns are ſo plain, that 
the moſt unwiſe muſt obſerve them. 
Thus Dryden: 


da great noiſe with clapping their!“ Wet weather ſeldom hurts the 2? 

wings. Now may you ſee various = 5 
( fea fowl, and thoſe which ſearch 
e for food about the Aſian meadows| 
n the ſweet lakes of Cayſter, ſtrive 


ap : 
* So pla in the ſigns, ſuch prophets 
are the flies. | : 

But 7»prudens ſigniſies not only - 
prudent or unwiſe, but alſo unadvi - 
ed, uninformed, or unatvares, in 
which ſenſe this paſſage is generally 
underſtood. Virgil's meaning ſeems 
to be, that the ſigus are ſo many, 


ſelves in play. Then does the 


chat 


terpreted. Some take the prognoſtic 
vallies, and flying on high, reading 


ibu. Of this opinion are Servius, 
Grimoaldus, 
_ others. 


88 The wary erane foreſees it firſt, 


r 
„o Or them acreal cranes 
„ Fled, rifing from the wales. 


that the ſhowers riſe out of the val- 
lies; interpreting it thus: Grues 


4 ſurgere ab imis vallibus. 


The cranes do fly.” 
Servius was aware of this interpreta- 
tion and condemned it: 

ues de vallibus ſurgere, | 


autem „ 
Cernere inexpleto ſtudio certare 


4 
N 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 


what Ariſtotle has ſaid, in the ninth 
| book of his hiſtory of Animals, where | 
treating of the foreſight of cranes, 
he ſays they fly on high, that they 


Obfuit : aut illum ſurgentem vallibus imis 
Aeriae fugere grues : aut bucula caelum 
Suſpiciens patulis captavit naribus auras: 


that none can complain of a ſhower's 

falling on him unawares. _ 
374. Aut illum ſurgentem vallibus 

EFc.] This paſſage is variouſly in- 


of rain to be the cranes leaving the 
this paſſage grues fugere ex imis v 


Ruaeus, and ſeveral 
Dr yden tranſlates it in this 


ſenſe: 


« and ils 
% Above the ftorm, and leaves the 
« lowly vales:”” _ 


La Cerda takes the meaning to be 


e yolatu ſuo altiſſimo indicant imbrem 

In this 

ſenſe May tranſlates it : 8 

* For from the vallies, e er it thence 
* ariſe, | | 


«© Dicit 


non pluviam de vallibus ſurgere.“ 
A third interpretation is, that the 
cranes left their aerial flight, and 


| Hed or avoided the coming ſtorm, | 
by retreating to the low vales. In 

this ſenſe only Mr B—— has tran- | 
Cranes, as it roſe, flew downwards | 8 3 | 
Naribus acrium patulis decerpſit 


„„ - As | 
This interpretation is agreeable to 


Þ Wm: 


1 Maronis 


375 
Aut 


may ſee far off, and if they perceive 


clouds and ſtorms, they deſcend, and 
reſt on the ground: EL, Sy. ot... 
Tai, Tits Td % Th Tipo. Kal 25 
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HOUN,XLovT IV, From this high flight 
of the cranes, we ſee the propriety 
of the epithet aeriae; and we alſo 
find that not their flying on high, 
but their deſcent is to be eſteemed 3 
ſign of rain. Aratus alſo, whom 
our Poet imitates in his ſigns of wea. 
ther, ſays, the cranes leave their 


airy flight, and return in winding 


mazes : | 


 AevIz 


vEOVT ME. 


375. Aut bucula caelum Ec. ] Thu | 


alſo Aratus : 
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Virgil has imitated and almoſt tranſ. 
cribed ſome verſes of Varro Ataci- 
nus, which I ſhall here ſet down, as 


I find them in Servius, and Fulvius 
7 T7 


Tum liceat pelagi volucres, tar- 


_ «© daeque paludis 
© lavandi: | 
„ —=* 

. hicundo: 

* yiſu, 


„ odorem: © 


lit ova. 


ly borrowed from Aratus ; and the 
TD. pPlrognoſtich 


FS. 3 1 nn. 
Ord d od yepzum para? Giges adrà ues | 
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Et velut inſolitum pennis infundere 
« Aut arguta lacus cireumvolitavit y 8 


* Et bos ſuſpiciens eaelum, mirabile | 


© Nec tenuis formica cavis non extu - 


Theſe lines of Varro are undoubted- | 


„ ied + red 


,, 


K 


dy Ovid: 


Vox quoque jam rauca eſt.” | 


CY 


Georg. Lib. I. 


89 


Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirundo: 
Aut veterem in limo ranae cecinere querelam. 
Saepius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 


Anguſtum formica terens iter; et bibit ingens 


380 


Arcus; et e paſtu decedens agmine magno FN 
Corvorum increpuit denſis exercitus alis. | 


Jam varias pelagi volucres, et quae 


prognoſticks contained in them are 


in the ſame order, as in the Greek 
Poet, Virgil has varied them, and 


made them more poetical. 
377. Aut arguta lacus &fc.] Thus 
Aratus: „ 


'H AMvv _ Ze ga xe AH⁰ον i, 


raus gi ru laucui dur elAupevor33mp. _ 


This line of Virgil is exactly the ſame 


with one of Varro, quoted in the 
J SN 
3578. Aut weterem in lima Ofc.) 
-© It is generally read er weterem: but 
Pierius obſerved ant in ſeveral ancient | * 
manuſcripts. I find aut in the Bod-| 


leian and in one of the Arundelian 


manuſcripts We find this prognoſ- 


tick alſo in Aratus : 


H pan Zela yen, Uu Ferns, 

| Adrolev © Udarog, rape Bengt vo- 
BY As to the frogs croaking out their an- 
dient moan in the mud, the Poet no] 
doubt alludes to the ſtory of the Ly- 


cian country men being turned into 
frogs by Latona; which is mentioned 


— Et nunc quoque turpes . 


| ** Litibus exercent linguas: pulſoque 


* Quamvis ſint ſub aqua, ſub 
_** maledicere tentant. 


water with its horns. 


this erroneous opinion. 
| tent myſelf with one quotation from 


rain to day: 


Aſia cireum © + 
Dulcibus 


580. Et Bibit ingens arcus. ] It 
was a vulgar opinion amongit the 
ancients, that the rainbow drew up 
We find fre- 
quent alluſions amongſt the Poets to 
I ſhall con- 


the Curculio of Plautus z where, as 
Lena, a drunken, crooked, old wo- 
man, is taking a large draught of 
wine, Palinurus fays, fee how the 
bow drinks! we ſhall certainly have 


— Ecce autem bibit arcus 1 f 

«© Credo hercle hodie.'* . 
Aratus mentions the rain- bow appear- 
ing double, as a ſign of rang 
H Jaun Lc SR f.opav dupavdy g: 
in which he is followed by Pliny : 


* Arcus, cum ſunt duplices, pluvias 
„ nunciant.“ 1 


— — 
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382. Corvorum increpuit denſis ex- 


ercitus alis. Thus alſo Aratus: 


AJ rare Kal YEvERL Kopdrcay, A. DA - 
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| KR ane ravpunues 6X5 if gen eee | 383. Fam warias pelagi wolucres 


w © Oe, Lernens. | ___J&e.] Pierius fays that in ſome an- 

> ee alſo the laſt of the verſes quo- | cient manuſcripts, the words are pla- 
d- from V:::ro, in the note on] ced thus Jam wolucres felagi vari- 
tt | RS I 343; and that in ſome it is atque , 


N tor 


rundelian manuſcripts: but the 


90 


Et ſtudio incaſſyg 


P. Virgilu Maronis 
Dulcibus in ſtagnis rimantur prata Cayſtri, 


Certatim largos humeris infunderc rores ; 
| Nunc caput objectare fretis, nunc currere in undas, 


385 


videas geſtire lavandi. 


Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce, 


Et ſola in ſicca ſecum ſpatiatur ar-na. 
Nec nocturna quidem carpentes penſa pucllae 
Neſcivere hyemem: teſta cum ardente viderent 


* et quae 2 He obſerves alſo 
that it is variae in the Roman manu- 
ſcript. I find the ſame reading in 
the Bodleian, and in one of the A- 
m- 
matical conſtruction will hardly al- 
low it not to be variat. The other 
Arxundelian manuſcript has tum inſtead 
: G7 
Aratus has 3 this prognoſ- 
tick alſo of the water - fowl — 
themſelves before ram: 


Haacke Atjautiat i Evanicet "3" I 
Aug ov . evis eval VIATECC ws 
Virgil ſeems to have imitated this 
_ verſe of the ſecond Iliad : | 
Asi su Acuiave, Katgplo i Se ep l. 
The Afa on 34 
the name of a fenny country, which 
receives the overflowings of the Cay- 


now before us; and in the fourth 
Georgick : 


palus or Afius campus is 


« Atque Ephyre, atque Opis, et 


Aa Deiopeia:” 
5 and i in the ſeventh Aeneid: 
46 


-M Pulſa 


palus.“ 


Sonat amnis et Aha longe | | 


The firſt ſyllable of Aa, the name 


of a quarter of the world, is s ſhort ; ; 
as in the ſecond Georgick : 
« Qui nunc extremis 4 tae ou vigor 
ein oris. 
Cayfter or Cayſtrus is the name of 
: a river of Aſia, which riſes in 
Phrygia major, paſſes thro' Lydia, 


and falls into the Aegean ſea near 


: Epheſus. The country about this 


mentioned by the Poets : 


1 ferent voices of birds : 


Scin. | 


river, being marſhy, choad with | 
water fowl. Swans are frequently | 
Homer, in a 
the paſſage, to which we juit now 
referred, {peaks of OR nn and | j 
[wans : | 


X1vov, 4 YEpdvey, * eue. NY 
Ac, &&C 
386. der Pierius ſays that | 
ſome of the ancient manuſcripts hae 
| wndis, and others andas. One of | 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts has wndis, and # 


the other has undam. 
388. Tum cornix plena, 80% 


The crow is 1 * by * 
ratus: 


Xe. ros ac vou Xe pow uͤrt * Ute 
ter, The firit ſyllable of this adjec- ! 
tive is always long 3 as in the paſſage | 


* 
X | 4 
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The ancients thought that crows nt | 
only predicted rain but called it 40 


| | 


390 


oe. ga rere 405% mand | . 


Thus Lucretius, ſpeaking of thedi I 


E Nie mutant cum cempetas| | 
bus una | 9 

* Rauciſonos cantus, cornicum 1 5 
ſaecla vetuſta, 

6 Corvorumque greges, ubi aquan 
+ dicuntur 6e f iubres | 


| 2 Poſcert 


fd e © oo 


„ i WOES 


A. 4 © -< a- 


Ter r 
83 


* 


have | ba 
Aut caput objectat querulum veni- | 
| = 3 60 entibus undis.” i ; 10 l 

The Kings and one of Dr Mead's | <« 
_ manuſcripts have et caput Sc. In 
the Cambridge manuſcript this verſe 


jactat & c. 


Heuqeuy ec. 


may well predict rain. 


Georg. Lib. I. 


91 


wes hh | ny | a | | | eee S. +6 tf 
Scintillare oleum, et putres concreſcere fungo * 
Nec minus eximbres ſoles, et aperta ſerena 


* 


* que vocare.” © 


Sometimes at change of air, they change 


their voice 


Thus dacus, and am nou⁰t crows, with 


various noiſe, 
Afright the farmers ; and fill all the 
plain, | 


for rain. 5 
, Cakkch. 


Servius reads rauca inſtead of plena: 
but plena is generally allowed to be 
the true reading. „ 
The Bodleian and one of the Arun- 


delian manuſcripts, after ver. 388, 


15 mutilated; Au: caput guerulum 


— 


This allo is 


- bas, 


——_ 5 FA , 0 p 8 
Nuera #uaTH cory, A z U x:; 
Tos Gen, 1 


The ſputtering of the lamps, being 
occaſioned by the moitture of the air, 


 Jafts In the old Nurenberg | 
edition et caput Sc. is added after 
e. 389. Ge 

392. Scintillare olcum, et putres | 
concreſcere fungos.] 
mentioned by Aratus: 


| 7 2 3 | | | 8 ̃ 
'H AUXvero WUKyTES GyEinwTrar ment fave | 


New calling for rough 4vinds, aud now | 


Proſpicere, et certis poteris cognoſcere ſignis. 


Nam 


„ 
1 Poſcere, et interdum ventos auraſ- 


8 % 


393. Nec minus &c.)] After the 


*» 


figns of wind and rain, the Poet 


now proceeds to give us thoſe of fair 
weather. | | | | 


Lad 


c 


* 


„ ab 5 . 28 _ . = 
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| 


as if ſhe was in 
ther's beams: nor thin fleeces of 
wool ſeem to be carried thro' the 


«6 


Ee £2 


Nor is it leſs eaſy to foreſee ? 


unſhowery ſuns, and fair open xaooh 
weather, and to know, = 
manifeſt figns. For ned 
of the ſtars does not _ 


nor does the m ſeem to riſe, 
ted to her bro- 


ſky. Nor do 'Thetis's beloved 
Halcyons ſpread open their wings 
to the warm ſun, along the ſhore: 
nor do the filthy ſwine remember 


to unbind and toſs about the bun- 
dles of ſtraw with their ſnouts. 
„ But the miſts deſcend, and lie on 


the plain: and the owl obſerving 
the — ſun from the top of the 
roof, forbears to ſing her nightly 
ſong. Niſus ſoars aloft in the clear 
ſky, and Scylla is puniſhed for the 


purple hair: wherever ſhe flying 
cuts the light air with her wings, 


behold Niſus her cruel enemy 
purſues with a great noiſe thro? 


the air: where Niſus mounts the 
ſky, ſhe ſwiftly flying cuts the light 


air with her wings. Then do the 
ravens preſs their throats, and 


three: or four times redouble a 


clearer ſound ; and often rejoicing, 
in their lofty habitations, with _ 


I know not what unuſual ſweert- 


neſs, ruſtle amongſt the leaves: 
they delight, when the ſhowers 
are driven away, to reviſit their 
little offspring, and their ſweet 
neſts. Not that I think they have 


92 
Nam neque tum ſtellis acies obtuſa videtur; 
Nec fratris radiis obnoxia ſurgere Luna 
Tenuia nec lanae per caelum vellera ferri. 

Non tepidum ad ſolem pennas in littore pandunt 


t any genius from heaven, or extra- | 


4 ordinary knowledge of things by 
« fate: but when the ſtorm and 
„ moveable moiſture of the heaven 
_ « have changed their courſes, and 
« the air moiſt with ſouth winds 


ce waſes what juſt before was 
1 d rarifies what was denſe; 
«© thE Mages of their minds are 


« changed, 


» their breaſts now 
« receive a diffEfent impreſſion, from 
4 that which they had when the 
„ wind drove away the clouds. 
* Hence the birds join in concert in 


„ and the ravens exulting croak.'" _ 
bo Eximbres.) So Pierius found it 


| In fome ancient manuſcripts. Almoſt 


all the editions have ex imbri; taking 
the Poet's meaning to be that theſe 
are figns of fair weather following 
the ſhower ; or that they are to be 
obſerved during the rain. May's 
h | 
« By no leſs true, and certain ſigns 
may we 3 


« Fair dayes and ſun-ſhine is 4 


fern foreſee.” 
Dryden has > 


„ geſcry-. 


** Returning ſuns, and a ſerener 


| Tn bs ſky." = 5 
Dr Trapp tranſlates itt 

Nor leſs ſerenity ſucceeding ſhow rs, 

And funny ſkies, by ſure unfailing 

2 ſigns 1 V 
** Thou may'R foreſee.” 


Mr B— alone adheres to eximbre:: | 


* Nor from leſs certain ſigns, the 
„ ſwain defcrys 


: 2 Unſboau ry uns, and bright ex | 


_ ** panded ſkies,” 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


than the common : and it is certain, 
that Virgil's meaning could not be, 
that theſe obſervations are to be 
made during the rain. At ſuch a 
time it would be impoſlible to obſerve 
the brightneſs of the moon and ſtars; 
which are the firſt prognoſticks men- 
tioned by our author. Ns 
395. Nam neque tum fftellis aciet 
obtuſa videtur.] 
the dimneſs of the light of. the ſtars 
as a ſign of foul weather: 


: ert in Hues 3' astpöben naps Odog Guerim- | 
the fields, and the cattle rejoice, | a 


TA. 


396. Nec fratris nk ebnoxia 


furgere luna.) Servius thinks that 
 obtuſa is to be underſtood here: and 


Dilectae 


This reading ſeems more poetical, 


Aratus mentions _ 


that the ſenſe is: For then neither 


* does the light of the ſtars ſeem 
dim, nor that of the moon, which 
«© 13 beholden to her brother's 
„ beams.” Ruaeus ſeems to have 


| found the true meaning of this paſ- 


ſage ; that the moon riſes with 
** {uch an exceeding brightneſs, that 
one would rather think her light 


8 to be her Own, than only borrow- 
| e hee the fon.” 
Fry Then after ſhow'rs, "tis eaſy to 


Gellius, J. 7. c. 17. 


See Aulus F 


. 


8 


397. Tenuia nec lanae per cakes i 


vellera ferri. ] 


rain : > „ 

| ; * "IN Ny” | 6... a 1 OED 

 TToandu & i VU LETZY vi Pex b 
˙¹L’uvx 


TU. 


bY . 9 5 : : : ; ; | | 
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By thin fleeces of © 
vol the Poet means the feecy cloud, | 
| which Aratus mentions as a ſign of 


398. Non.] In one of Dr Mead's | 


manuſcripts it is nec. 


fable of Ceyx and 


Dilectae Thetidi Halcyoyes.] 


his wite Hal- 
Cy one 


'The | 


PRES Rr en wad #b tt 
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perſons ſubſiſted after their change, 


L295 


- 


they ſit on their neſt, which floats on 


; « —Et tandem, ſuperis miſerantibus, 
* Alite mutantur. 


= HOME 
FTunc quoque 1 amor. 


« 8 dies placidos hiberno tem- 
„„ : 

* Incubat Halcyone, pendentibus | 
Tum via tuta maris : 


” Aeolus egreſſu : practaigue , gepo- 


— 28 gell commiferate 45 


5 Aud change them both obnoxious to like| 


Georg. 


Lib. I. 


Dilectae Thetidi Alcyones : non ore ſolutos 


Immundi me minere ſues jactare maniplos. 
At nebulae magis ima petunt, campoque recumbunt: 
Solis et occaſum ſervans de culmine ſummo | 
| Nequicquam i ſeros exercet noctua cantus. 


4 Cc 


cyone being 1 into theſe 


birds is beautifully related in the 
_ eleventh book of Ovid's Metamor- | 


oles. The mutual love of theſe 


in honour of which, the gods are 
ſaid to have .ordained, that whilſt 
the ſea, there ſhould be no ſtorm. 
teen. Ovid mentions ſeven ; 4 

"=o ambo 


conjugiale ſolutum 


que parentes: 


aequore nidis. 
ventos cuf- 


„ todit, et arcet 


* tibus acquor. 


Fate. 


A. rf they love : their nuptial faiths HE 


they ſhew | 


” in little birds ; 3 ingender, parents | 
TT | 


Seven winter days with peaceful 


calms poſſeſt, 
2 fits upon her floating neſt. 


Fatis obnoxius | | | BT, 
Ne 1 Let Halcyons ſmooth the ſeas the En 


I And ſkim the floods before him all 
8 Foedus 1 in alitibus: cocunt, funt-| 


„The nymphs lov'd bird, of all chat ; 


Then fafely ſoil: then Aeolus in- 5 
_ 


400 


Apparet 


For do. the winds ; and ſinoot bu the 
— WAVES, 
Saxprs. 


Hence they are ſaid to be beloved 5 
by the . OS. Thus 7 5 


critus: 


% 4 dAnugves gupe cdu ny ere, Tav 1 
Some ſay this laſts ſeven days, others 
nine, others eleven, and others four - 


D 


Tov Ts v6Tov, ren r dur ce leuara pode „ 


. 


i "AMeviues, yAzuent; Nuts: TaTe navy | 
| * iQiaabes, I ra * ab | 


Aba. 


4 ſtorms allay, 
„ the way: 


“ haunt the flood, 


„ Skim o'er the waves, and dive for 


1 — food.“ 


399. Ore — 5 ſays 
that ſome read ore ſoluto, that is, 
with very wide ſnouts, or mouths. In 


this ſenſe Mr. B— has tranſlated it: 


Nor mindful are the ſwine, with 
© jaws diſplay'd 
* To gripe the ſtraw, and toſs their : 
— beg.” - 


403. Neguicguam.] 1 have a | 


ſerved, in the note ou ver. 192. that 


 nequicguam is ſeldom uſed by Virgil 


for non: but here I think it is plainly 
uſed in that ſenſe. Aratus ſays that 

| the ſinging of the Owl is a fign of the 
forms ceakng ; 


— N. 


has 


4 noctua in imbre 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Apparet liquido ſublimis in aëre Niſus, 


Et pro purpureo poenas dat Scylla capillo : 


— 7 dt | 
YHougov deiJourt, apeivfs vou X eaves; 
Fivs of To: . ; | | 
Pliny ſays the chattering of the owl, 
in rain, is a fign of fair weather; 
and in fair weather, of a ſtorm: 
* Grues filentio per ſublime volantes 
« [ praeſagiunt ] ſerenitatem. Sic 
garrula : at ſere- 
4 no, tempeſtatem.”* We have ſeen 
already in the note on eximbres, that 
the prognoſticks here ſet down relate 


to the continuance of fair weather, | 
not of its ſucceeding a ſtorm. There 


| fore the filence of the owl is a ſign 
of the continuance of fair weather. 
If we underſtand the Poet to be ſpeak- 
ing during the rain, the hooting of 
the owl will be a ſign of fair weather, 
according to Aratus. But then Ne- 
gui cguam muſt be wrong, whett e, 


we take it ro mean mot or in gain. 


If we underſtand the Poet to ipeak 
of the continuance of fair weather, 
nequicquam mult ſignify not; becauſe, 
according to Pliny, the hooting of 
the owl, at ſuch a time would be a 
ſign of rain. May has tranſlated 
neguicguam, not : 1 | 
„The fatal owl high mounted at 
„ © „„ 
Does not the baleful evening ſong 
„; U . 
Dryden has tranſlated this paſſage 
c 
„ And owls, that mark the ſetting 
J ET nk 


A ſtar-light evening, and a mor n. 


dani f.“ 5 
Dr Trapp tranſlates neguicguam, in 
Vain. | | 


*% —— And now the bird | 
« Of night, obſervant of the ſetting 
b 60 un, | OE” 


Sings her late ſong from ſome high 


„ toW'r in Vain.” 


| 


Cs 


CC 


* tleman) for non is intolerable : and 


& it but Perſius's; which conſidering 
the obſcurity of that writer, is 
*« nothing at all. Beſides; tis well 
known that the muſick of the owl 


* that dark bird delighting in rain 


and clouds makes this noiſe, by 
way of complaint, not of joy (for 


'* *tis a diſmal ditty indeed) at the 
«© approach of fair weather: but 
does it nequicquam, in vain: for 
that weather will come, for all her 
5 hooting.”” This interpretation 


thority. Mr B——s interpretation 


* extraordinary manner. When he 
at night is a fign of fair weather, 


« cate reflection upon ſuperſtitious 
„ people. Owls were ſuppoſed by 


ſome calamity by their noiſe ; but 


| © now, ſays he, they fing neguic · 


©, quam, in vain; for no body 1 


ſo weak as to expect bad weather 


* rem ther mane.” 

404. Aere.] In one of Dr. Mead's 
manuſcripts it is azthere :* it is the 
{ame alſo in the Roman manuſcript, 


according to Pierius. 5 
405. Et pro purpureo poenas dat 
Scylla capillo. The ftory of Niſus 


and Scylla is related in the eighth 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. Ni- 


ſus was king of Alcathoe or Megara. 


405 
Qua- 


* Neguicguam (ſays this learned gen. 


Servius gives us no authority for 


(ſuch as it 15) is a prognoſtick of dry 
weather. I therefore take it thus; 


ſeems to be very much forced, and 
not to be ſupported by any good au- 


is not very different. Virgil em- 
© belliſhes this mean ſubject in a very 


js to ſay that the hooting of ol, 


«© he takes occaſion to make a deli- | 


„ ſuch perſons always to forebode 


He had on his head a purple hair, in 


which the ſecurity of the kingdom 


lay. Scylla, his daughter, falling 


deſperately 


— ccc 


= 2 r . ( da 1 aa aw cs fas 


; Georg. Lib. I. 
Quacunque illa levem fugiens ſecat aethera pennis, 

Fcce inimicus atrox magno ſtridore per auras 
Inſequitur Niſus: qua ſe fert Niſus ad auras, 

llla levem fugiens raptim ſecat acthera pennis. 

Tum liquidas corvi preſſo ter gutture voces, 44710 

Aut quater ingeminant; et ſaepe cubilibus altis, 

Ne ſcio qua praeter ſolitum dulcedine laeti, 

Inter ſe foliis ſtrepitant: juvat imbribus actis 

Progeniem parvam, dulceſque reviſere nidos. 

Haud cquidem credo, quia fit divinitus illis - 415 

| Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major: 


Verum, 


deſperately in love with Minos, who | x ve de wu 57d rgorOr da lepton 
beſieged the city, ſtole the purple ra. 3 
hair, and fled with it to him. Butt 1 
that juſt Prince, abhorring the crime, | 413. Inter ſe foliis.] So I read 
7 rejected her with indignation, and it wich Heinſius, and molt of the 
ſiuled to Crete, leaving her behind. | good editors. Pierius ſays it is inter 
S ) cylla, in deſpair, plunged into the /e in ſoliis, in the Medicean and moſt 
ſia after him, and took faſt hold of | of the ancient manuſcripts. The 
due ſhip. Her father, who had jult | prepoſition is is retained alſo in one 
been changed into the Haljastos, | of the Arundelian, and both Dr 
© which is thought to be the Ofprey ; | Mead's manuſcripts : but in the reſt, 
| a rapacious bird of the eagle kind, | which I have conſulted, iz is omitted. 
* hovering over her to tear her in| It is more agreeable to Virgil's ſttle 
; 1eces, ſhe let go her hold, and was | to leave it our. 
immediately changed into the Ciris. | 415. Haud equidem credo &c.}_ 
Some take this bird to be a Lark; Here Virgil ſpeaks as an Epicurean : 
cothers think it is a ſolitary bird, with he does not allow any divine know- 

a purple creſt on its head, which con- ledge or forefight to be in birds: 
tinually haunts the rocks, and ſhores | but juſtly alcribes theſe changes in 
of the ſea. 2.  * their behaviour to the effects which 

406. Aethera.] In one of the | the alterations of the air, with regard 

Arundelian manuicripts it is a#ra. | to rarefaction and denſity, have upon 
410. Cori. ] This prognoſtick | their bodies. 

ol the ravens is taken allo from A-] 416. Rerum fato prudextia ma- 
e N Vor. ] This paſlage has been variouſ- 
Fm e i 3 oj x © 
| Rai ad ,ðe&ů polvor A, Fuat Boks | Servius interprets it prudentia guar 


. Alccduig. &urhp TU, werabgda nmmny- | et major rerum fato;”” a know 
0 „%%% e 
1 Iluorepo. 8 dyenn3lv Inf Koro w- | of things. La Cerda explains it much 
— — ..... IiIiI4dto the ſame purpoſe; * prudentia 
. | 2 ELTAEOL, Xhipeiv us 716 Gigαοναοαν%, quibus fata ſuperent;: 4 hnow- 
4 Oda ra us, Bog, Aiya:vopaevooy dH ledge b * chic they ſurpaſs fate. | 
n aun Bn Jerdpet ce rep! S dr (r Rueus follows Servius: © prudentia 

8 Are 5 = qua? potentior et fato. May 


- Y 1 185 tranſlates 


Dryden's tranſlation is ſcarce ſenſe: 
Not that I think their breaſts with 


96 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Verum, ubi tempeſtas, et caeli mobilis humor 


Mutavere vias, et Jupiter uvidus auſtris 


Denſat erant quae rara modo, 


Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, et pectora motus 


et quae denſa relaxat; 


Nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 
Concipiunt. Hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 
Et laetae pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. 


Si vero ſolem ad rapidum, lunaſque fequentes 
Ordine reſpicies; nunquam te craſtina fallet 


_ Hora, neque inſidiis noctis capiere ſerenae. 


Luna revertentes cum primum colligit ignes, 


tranſlates it according to the ſame 
conſtruction; but with a fort of 

iI do not think that all theſe crea- 
4, tures have | 


„% More wiſdom than the fates to | 
| _ | with Heinſius: almoſt all the editions 
| have Jupiter humidus. 


„ * mankind gave.” 


| 1 0 heav'nly ſouls | ON 
: = 66 troul;s.” 5 5 | | * | 
Mr B— propoſes a new interpre- 
tation, major prudentia in fato, 
or & in futuro 3 and accordingly 
tranſlates this paſſage, 
Not that I think the g 
Of things in fate a more diſcern- 
„„ 


to them 


Prudence greater than fate (as this 
is generally rendered) is flat non- 
„ ſenſe. Take it thus: 4 greater 
_ © knowledge [than we have] in the 
( fate of things.” His tranſlation 
J . 
Not that I think an ingeny divine 


To them is giv'n or preſcience of | 


3 &© events 
. 
Grimoaldus to have found the 


5 „„ | hand. 8 | 
Dr Trapp is of the ſame opinion :| 8 


420 

5 

from the gods, or ſuperiour know- 
rr 
418. Mutavere vias.] In one of 
the Arundelian manuſcripts, it is 
mut avere Vices. F 
Jupiter uvidus.] So I read it 


Maſvicius 


ZW 
419. Denſat.] La Cerda contends, 


420. Pectora.] 
the Cambridge, and in one of Dr 


pefore in ſeveral ancient copies: he 
obſerves that in the Med icean manu- 
| ſcript pectore is written in a different 


41424. Si vero Sc.] Having ſhewn 
how the changes of weather are pre- 
dicted by animals, he now proceeds 
to explain the prognoiſtcks from 
the ſun and moon ; and begins with 
the moon: 
But if you regard the rapid ſun, 


“ and the moons which follow in or- 


“der; the next day will never de- 
* ceive you, nor will you be caught 


true ſenſe of this paſſage : that theſe 
animals have no particular inſtruction 


„ by the ſnares of a fair night. 
When the moon firſt collects the 
e I _ $* returning 


that den ſet is the true reading. I find 
den/et in one of the Arundelian, and 
in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. _ 
It is pectore in 


Mead's manuſcripts. Pierius found | 


„ 


I i eee ee 


Georg. 


Si pigrum obſcuro comprenderit aera cornu 
Maximus agricolis pelagoque parabitur imber. 
At, ſi virgineum ſuffuderit ore ruborem, 
Ventus erit: vento ſemper rubet aurea Phoebe. 
Sin ortu quarto, namque is certiſſimus auctor, 


| 6 returning rays, if | ſhe incloſes 
„ black air with darkened horns, a 


« 2 great ſtorm of rain will invade 


„ both land and fea. But if ſhe 


« ſpreads a virgin bluſh over her 
© face, there will be wind: for gol- 


« den Phoebe always reddens with | 
« wind. But if at her fourth riſing, 
4 for that is the ſureſt ſign, ſhe ſhines 
clear, and not with blunted horns, 


« that whole day, and all the reſt of 
« the month will be free from rain 


and wind: and the ſailors eſcap- 


« ing ſhall pay their vows on the 


* ſhore to Glaucus, and Panopea, 
and to Melicerta the ſon of Ino.“ 
_ ” I 
read atre ; tho' he allows at the ſame 
time, that it is abra in all the ancient 
manuſcripts. He thinks rigrum a- 
; grees with cornu, becauſe Varro has 


Pierius would fain 


d obatrum cornu ; and then ob/curo 
The horn of 


will agree with atre. 


the moon black with dark air would 


certainly not be amiſs: but then 


there is ſome difficulty in making 
c coruu follow comprenderit. For tho 
ue may ſay the moon contains or in- 

cloſes dark air with her horns ; yet 


we cannot fay that the moon contains 


or incloſes her horns with dark air. 


Varro, as he is quoted by Pliny, 


 ſheaks of the dark part of the moon's 
orb incloſing a cloud: Si caligo orbi: 


rubem incluſerit, This ſeems to be 
the fame with the horns incloſing 


black air; ft nigrum comprenderit 


ara cornu. Soon after he ſays ; if 
the Moon riſes with 
blackiſh, 


Lib. 1. 


Pura, 


obatro ſurget, pluvias decreſcens da- 
bit. This I ſuppoſe is the paſſage to 
which Pierius alludes. Virgil has com- 
prehended both theſe pretages in one 


line: the latter being fully expreſſed 


by the epithet ob/caro added to cor- 
#1. The moſt that we can grant to 
Pierius ſeems to be, that his reading 
might be admitted, if there were 
good authority for it. But, as he 

cannot produce one manuſcript to 


juſtify it, and as the common reading 


is ſenſe, and very intelligible, I fee 
no reaſon to make ſuch an altera- 


429. Agricolit.] La Cerda reads 
© ooo OD 

430. Virgineum.] La Cerda reads 
UIrgineo. „ | 


old editors alſo leave it out. 
retained in the Bodleian, and in the 


432. Sin ortu quarto.)] La Cerda, 
Ruaeus, and ſeveral other editors read 
ortu in quarto. But the prepoſition 
is omitted in moſt of the ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, according to Pierius. It 
is omitted alſo in the King's, the 
Cambridge, one of the Arundelian, 
and both Dr. Mead's manutcripts. 
Servius, Heinſius, and ſeveral of the 


other Arundelian manuſcript. It is 
more agreeable to the ſtile of Virgil, 
to leave out the prepoſition. _ : 

Other authors differ from Virgil 
in this particular, and propoſe other 


days of the moon's age, as equally or 


more certain prognoſticks of the en- 
ſuing weather. The poet follows the 


the upper horn] opinion of the Egyptians, according. 
there will be rain after the to Pliny: 2uartay eam maxime ob- 
full; naſcens luna, fi cornu ſuf: iure ferwvar legyptus. 5 


434 N 


It is -- 


98 


P. Virgilii Maronis | 


Pura, neque obtuſis per caelum cornibus ibit, 
Totus et Ille dies, et qui naſcentur ab illo, 


Exactum ad menſem, pluvia ventiſque carebunt : 


Votaque ſervati ſolvent in litore nautae 


Glauco, et Panopeae, et Inoo Melicertae. 


434. Naſeentur,) It is naſcetur 
in the Roman, and naſcuntur in the 
Lombard Manuſcript, according to 
Pierius. It is aaſcetur in the King's 
manuſcript: La Cerda alſo has the 
ſame reading. e 


436: Vetague ſer vati ſolvent in 


| Hitore nautae.) Pierius ſays it is ad 
_ litora in the Roman Manuſcript. 

It was a cuſtom amongſt the 
ancient mariners to vow a ſacrifice to 
the ſea-gods on the ſhore, provided 


they returned ſafe from their voyage. | 


This cuſtom is alluded to by our po- 
et in the third Aeneid: 


« Quin, ubi tranſmiſſae ſteterint trans 
zZ 


Et poſitis aris jam vota in littore 


. 6 folves.””- 


But when your ſhips reſt wafted o'er 


| td you on altars raii'd along the| its MT 
PVirgil leaves the vowels open, after 

| the manner of the Greek poets. 

Dr Travy. 


ore 


28. 


and again in the fifth: 


«+ Di: quibus imperium eſt pelagi, 
Aquorum aequora curro; 


l littore taurum e 
Conſtituam ante aras voti reus, 
d extaque ſalſos | 


Porriciam in fluctus, et vina li- 


A aquentia fundam. 


Te gods, who rule the ocean which 1 
3 5 | 
Victor, before your Altars on this 
ore, = 


| £92; te reAtyov; Aννj˖i¼ꝛiog, wh vet c ν¾ | 


To you a ſnow clit 6411 I will pre- 


ent, 7 
deep 


bine. 


437. Glauco, et Pancpeae, et I 


Melicertae.) This Verſe is taken 
from Parthenius, according to Aulse 


Gellius. | 


Taauap⁵, a! Nygec, #2 Su Meaudory, 
Macrobius reads I inſtead of zh 


| Lucilius alſo has almoſt the fame | 


words in one of his epigrams: 


aaa x; Nen, x2 Ivor, ut Meaufpry, | 
Kat g, Kpovidy ue Expobput: bt,, 


* 


Ti; ri nu Bt nega. 


WAA? Yip te 
ev XW | 


Slaucus was a Fiſherman, who, 


| Ovierving that his fiſh, by touching a | k 


certain herb, recovered their mn 
and leaped again into the water, 


1 b the curioſity to taſte of it himſelf; f | 
Vobis laetus ego hoc candentem in upon which he immediately leaped | 
| into the water and became a ſez-god. _ 


Panopea was one of the Nereids. | 
She is mentioned in the fifth Aeneid: : 


* audiit omnis 


% Nereidum Phorcique chorus, Px | 
** nopeaque virgo; _ q 
Et pater iple manu magna Por | 


tunus euntem 


22 


100 


Sol | 


Oblig'd by wax ; and on the brim 
Scatter the entrails, pouring pureſt ; 


Dr Trapp, | 


S 


Dixit; eumque imis ſub fluctibw | 5 


1 


er * op; * 


and wife of Athamas, king of The- 
huſband, who had already torn one 


herſelf into the ſea, with her ſon 
Melicerta. They were both changed 


© the Greeks Leucothea, and by the 
| Romans Matuta : Melicerta was cal- 


the Romans Portunus. 


—_——_— 


_ « ſureſt ſigns attend the ſun ; both | 
„ thoſe which he brings in the 
morning, and thoſe when the ftars | 
3  - 


and withdraws half his orb; you 
may ſuſpe& ſhowers: for the ſoutt» 


1 ſcatter themſelves diverſly among 
* thick clouds, or when Aurora riſes 


dl r 7 > . 
- Obſerve this, when the ſun having 
60 'r 8 "oe | 
% Mmealured the heavens is now go- 
„ing down: for we often ſee vari- 
cus colours wander over his face. 


Georg. 


Lib. I. 99 


Sol quoque et exoriens, et cum fe condit in undas, 


Signa dabit; ſolem certiſſima ſigna ſequuntur; 
Et quae mane retert, et quae ſurgentibus aſtris. 


Ino was the daughter of Cadmus, 


bes. Flying from the fury of her 


of their children in pieces, ſhe threw 
into ſea deities: Ino was called by 


led by the Greeks Palaemon, and by 


438. Sol quogue, &c.)] In this 
are contained the predictions 
drawn from the riſing and ſetting of 


The ſun alſo, | both when he 
& riſes, and when he dips himſelf in 
* the waves, will give ſigns: The 


When at his firſt riſing he 
appears ſpotted, and hid in a cloud, 


- wind pernicious to trees, and corn, 
- and cattle, preſſes from the ſea. 
„Or when at his riſing the rays 


* pale, as ſhe leaves the ſaffron bed 


„ ing grapes, ſo thick will horrid 
: hal bound rattling upon the roofs. 
It will alſo be more profitable to 


440 
Ille 


«© The blue fore tels rain; the fiery 
* foretels wind : but if the ſpots be- 
gin to be mixed with fiery red, then 
you mayexpect a ſtorm of wind and 
«© rain. That night let none adviſe 
« meto go upon the ſea, or to looſe 
* my cable from the ſhore. But if 
« his orb ſhall be clear, both when 


he brings on the day, and when he 
* carries it back again, in vain ſhall 


* you be afraid of ſhowers, and you 
© will ſee the woods wave with the 


IJ“ clear north-wind. Laſtly, the ſun 
will give you ſigns of what the late 

evening will produce, from whence 

© the wind drives the bright clouds, 


«© what the moiſt fouth-wind is me- 
4 ditating. Who dares accuſe the 


“ ſun of falſhood ? he jalſo often 
e foretels the approach of dark tu- 
* mults, and the growth of treache- 


& ry, and hidden wars. 
The three firſt lines are taken from 


as many of Aratus : 


N 5 , 
Hero: 32 To: AHA T dere rng. 


» on. a . f — > : 
| Hen. WK} H] £5160 TA Gofh 1TH H5 Di, : 


by 4 , OW: , * 7 
Au repov, J ον, Ke wt TEαιντν A-vTE. 


Cundit.] It is con des in one of the 
Arundelian, and both Dr Meav's ma- 


nuſcripts : ſeveral printed editions 


[nave the ſame reading. I follow 


Heinſius. 


0 of Tithonus; alas, the vine-leaf 439. Sequuntar.] It is /equentur 
will but poorly defend the ripen- 


in the Cambridge, one of the Arun- 

delian, one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, _ 
and in ſeveral printed editions. Pie- 
rius ſzys it is ſegunntur in the Ro- 
man, the Medicean, and the Lom- 
bard manuſcript, and thinks this the 
beſt reading. Servins, La Cerda, 
and dome others read ſequentur. He- 


| 


100 


To Mod Tek 5, dye OY * binde, 


this aò alto acre. 


: low La Cerda : 


Mw 


and Dr Trapp: 


* — — Notus from ab; 2 


P. Virgili 


Maronis 


Ille ubi naſcentem maculis variaverit ortum 
Conditus in nubem, medioque refugerit orbe ; 
Suſpecti tibi ſint imbres; namque urget ab alto 


Arboribuſque ſatiſque Notus pecorique ſiniſter. 
Aut ubi ſub lucem denſa inter nubila ſeſe 
© Divefſi rumpent radii, aut ubi pallida ſurget 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile ; © 


| infos, Ruaeus, and others al 2 


guunt us. 


441. 


Maculis variaverit ortum. ] 


"Fins Aratus : 


| oy ol role. Moro ve o 6 ðre; Epoipais 
a . 

| Kuaog,or £ U3;0u KEY uu. vs HAT thts, 

Mut: Ti g Peco, Pur vorro IF Arrds d- 


r. vn · 


« Tv 3s der G&xTivay * _ 
8 "Apa 5s leib. 


443. 4b os ] Ia cerda * 
Ruaeus interprets 


It e mari, Mr B—— "Roms | to fol- 


68 2 


0 * hrea ens. 


It is rumpent in the King's, 


= a4 | Conditus | in "—_ Thus | 
 Aratus : . | 


-The fouth comes 5 pow ring 


N 


delian manulcripts. Heinſius, Mal- | 


| 


ent. 
This — of the ſcatter. - 
ing of the rays of the ſun is taken o 
from Aratus : | 


TEM, 
O d ror durivuy, 4 = ny, TY 
| Pope 


Ex1t5 ever — os I ay ep) Hine | 


ö Oas vn 
aud mo i oro? Reports, 4 22 


446. 41 ger. 


the printed editions have ſurget. 
447. Tithoni croceum linguens 


rora cubile.] This verſe is — 


in the third ond ninth Aeneids. Ti- 


thonus was the ſon of Laomedon, | 


king of Troy. Aurora or the mort- 
ling is fabled to have fallen in or 
| with him. Homer ſpeaks of Auron 
| | riſing from the bed of Tithonas, n 
: See the note on evlleAar ex c alto 2 e 
Ges, ver. 324. | 
445. Seje diverſe rumpent radii. 1 
Pierius ſays it is rumpunt in the Ro- 
man manuſcript; and rumpent in the 
Medicean, and other ancient manu- | 
ſcripts. 
the Cambridge, and both the Arun- | 


the eleventh ines. : 


"He; 3 b 22 8 apaus- T. 
Qpvub. 

8 1 he ſaffron morn, with earh | 

„ bluſhes ſpread, 

* Now roſe Toi from Tie 

1 nus bd 


Mr Pors. 
„ 4. 


445] 
Hey | 


vicius, and fad other editor, | 
have the ſame reading. Servius, [a | 


Cerda, Ruaeus, and others read erun. | 


. 


1 dux 0 TT6T9 wes 22 This | 


- So Pierive found i | 
in the Medicean and other ancient 
manuſcripts, tho', he ſays, there are | 


ſome, that read ſurgit. One of the 
Arundelian, and both Dr Mead | 
manuſcripts have ſurgit. Almoſt al 


| 


1— 


* 


— 


gabe, profuerit meminiſſe mai. 


Georg. 


Lib. I. 101 


Heu male tum mites defendet pampinus uvas, 


Tam multa in tectis crepitans 
Hoc etiam, emenſo cum jam 


ſalit horrida grando. 


decedet Olympo, 450 


Profuerit meminiſſe magis: nam ſac pe videmus 


Ipſius in vultu varios errare colores. 
Caeruleus pluviam denunciat, 


igneus euros: 


Sin maculae incipient rutilo immiſcerier igni; 


Omnia tunc pariter vento nimbiſque videbis 
Fervere. Non illa quiſquam 


455 
me nocte per altum 1 


Ire, neque a terra moneat con vellere funem. 
At fi, cum referetque diem, condetque relatum, 


| Lucidus orbis erit, fruſtra terrebere nimbis, 
Et claro ſylvas cernes aquilone moveri. 
Denique, quid veſper ſerus vehat, unde ſerenas 


448. Defendet.] Servius reads 
defendit : but Pierius has obſerved, 


that it is the future tenſe, in the Me- 
dicean, and almoſt all the other an- 
— 8 
449. Tan. ] It is tum in ſeveral 


manuicripts : but tam is generally 


received. | 


450. Emenſo cum jam decedet O- 
Thus Aratus : | | 
Ecreglolg n} aZanov anvbecx TEL pa : _ 


ais. 


' nag , 3 
Ferefo ben vp vas Cnlivera iuẽ! ; 


452. Varios errare colores.) The 
various colours of the ſun are men- 
_ tioned alſo by Aratus : only, where 
Virgil ſpeaks of blue, the Greek | 
Poet mentions black; 


» 4 
„ 


Eye 4 Ace eps djavBig ug vo; 


eee, Oren 
K. Kev Up Pope or, x1 Ur Ag rapie. 


456. Nen illa quiſquam, &c. ] 


8 


WWW 
This kind of excurſion is uſed by 
Virgil in other Places. Thus in the 
ſecond Georgick : e ee 


— perſuadeat ee ene 
« Tellurem Borea rigidam ſpirante 
* movere.“ F 


» „Ne mihi tum molles ſub dio car- © 


pere ſomnos, I 
“ Neu dorſo nemoris libeat jacuiſſe 
| * per herbas. It 125 | | 


=p Auro; nth av wav T Pouaucio: pu, 


„ 
r | 


. „ 5 : . — a | = a? * 
H 55 5 | Kut wiy 2 TEASE I eds 20 ume dio; 
Hurd NN, xa gol Ta wii TN arοα L=m 5 . 
5 4 -— 4.4 of * = 
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ein. 8 


| 461. Vehat.] Pierius ſays it is fe- 

rat in the Roman manuſcript; which 
he takes to have been put in by way 
of paraphraſe. I find the fame 
reading in the Cambridge manu- 
ſcript. RET Tn 
1 


462. Acat.] 


102 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet humidus auſter, 
Sol tibi ſigna dabit: Solem quis diſcere falſum 


Audeat ? 
Saepe 


462. Hat. ] It is agit in the} 
King's manuſcript 3 but agat 15 cer | 


tainly much better. 
 Buid cogiter 


bamides Aafer.) 


Pierius ſays that ſome would fain | 


read guid cogat et humidus Auſter : 


dut that moſt of the ancient manu- | 


ſcripts have cogitat. 
4565. Operta.] 
nuſcript has aperta. Dryden ſeems 
to have read aperta, for he tranſlates 
it open ars. But I have not ſeen 
aperta in any other manuſcript, or 


in any printed edition. In Mr 
_ B—— edition, it is operta, and | 


pet he tranſlates it audacious wars. 


4866. Ile etiam, &c.] Having juſt | 
bbſerved that the ſun foretels wars 


and tumults, he takes occaſion to 
mention the prodigious paleneſs of 


the ſun after the death of Julius Cae- | 


far. Then he digrefles into a beau- 
tiful account of the other prodigies 
| which are ſaid to hare appeared at 
the ſame time. But tho' he repreſents 


_ theſe extraordinary appearances, as | 
conſequences of the murther of Cae- | 


far; yetat the ſame time he ſhews, 


that they predicted the civil war of | 
Auguſtus and Anthony, againſt Bru- | 
The reader cannot | 
bdut obſerve how judiciouſly Virgil | 
takes care to ſhew that he had not | 
forgot the ſubject of his Poem in this | 


tus and Caſſius. 


long digreſſion. At the cloſe of it 
he introduces a huſbandman in future 
ages ploughing up the field of battle; 
and aſloniſhed at the magnitude of 


the bones of thoſe, who had been | 


| there buried, 


The Bedleias ma: | 


ille etiam caecos inſtare rumultus _ 
monet, fraudemque et operta tumeſcere bella. 
Ille etiam extincto miſeratus Cacſare Romam, 


Cum 


* He [the ſun} alſo, pi tied Rome, 


at the murder of Caeſar, when he 


covered his bright head with a 


duſky redneſs, and impious mortals 
were afraid the darkneſs would 


be eternal. Tho' at that time 


- (465 


| 


k 


the earth alſo, and the ſea, and 


ominous dogs, and fore boding 


birds preſaged. How often have | 


we ſeen Aetna pour a burning De- 
luge from her burſten furnaces 


over the fields of the Cyclops, and 
roll down globes of fire and melted 


ſtones ! Germany heard a claſhing _ 


of arms throughout the sky; the 


Alps trembled with unuſual ſhak. 


ings. A mighty voice was alſo fre · : 


| quently heard thro' the ſilent 
groves, and ſpectres horridly pale 


were ſeen in the duſk of evening, 


and cattle ſpoke, a dire omen ! the | 


rivers ſtop, and the earth gapes : 


and the mournful ivory weeps in + 
the temples, and the brazen ſta- | 
tues ſweat. Eridanus, the king of 
rivers, whirling down whole woods 
with his mad torrent, poured | 
forth and bore away the herds with | 
their ſtalls all over the plains: | 
nor at the ſame time did threaten- - 


ing fibres fail to appear in the ſad 


entrails; or wells to flow with * 
blood; and cities loudly to re- 


ſound with howling wolves b7 


night. Never did more lightnings | 
fall from a clear ſky ; nor dread- | 
ful comets ſo often blaze. There- | 
fore did Philippi a ſecond time fee | 
the Roman forces engage with | 
equal arms: nor were the gods | 


ditpleaſed that Emathia, and the 
=>; .:. 0 Wy 


44 graves. 


hours: 


the ſun: 


Georg. Lib. I. 


103 


Cum caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque aeternam ti muerunt ſaecula noctem. 


* broad plains of Haemus ſhould 


« twice be fattened with our blood. 
« Nay, and the time will come, 
« when in thoſe countries the hui- 


* bandman, labouring the earth with 


« his crooked plough, ſhall find ja- 
« yelins kalf conſumed with eating 
« ruſt ; or ſhall ſtrike empty helmets 
« with his heavy harrows ; and ſhall 
« wonder at the greatneſs o the 
« bones, when he digs up the 


Servius takes the prodigies here 
mentioned to have predicted the 
death of Julius Caeſar ; and mentions 


a darkneis of the ſun, which happen- 


ed on the fourteenth of March. bein 


the day before that murder. He adds 


that this darkneſs laſted ſeveral 
« Confſtat autem occiſo 
« Caeſare in Senatu, pridie Iduum 
„ Martiarum Solis fuiſſe defectum, 


s ab hora ſexta uſque ad noctem. 
A Quod quia multis protractum eſt 


“ horis, dicit in ſequentibus, acter- 


: bh nam timuerunt ſaecula note. 3” 
Ovid relates theſe prodigies, as pre- 
ceding Caeſar's death, but the great- 


elt part of them, and eſpecially the 


extraordinary dimneſs of the ſun, are 
related by Hiſtorians, as happening 


after that murder. Servius 18 gene- 


| rally underitood to mean an eclipſe | 
nin this paſſage by the word defechus; 
but it is no where mentioned as an 

_ eclipſe, that I remember, nor can 1 
Zueſs upon what authority Servius 

could relate either that there was an 

_ eclipſe about that time, or that it 

happened the day before Caeſar's 


murder. 


Ovid ſpeaks of a paleneſs of 


E Phoebiquoque triſtis imago 
Larida ſollicitis praebebat lumina 
teri.” e 


Tempore quamquam illo tellus quoque, et acquora ponti, 


Obſcoenique 


PMny makes uſe indeed of the word 
defectus, but he cannot poſſibly be 
underſtood to mean what is properly 
called an eclipſe ; becauſe he ſpeaks 
of its laſting a whole year: PFiunt 
*« prodigioſh et longiores ſolis defec- 
tus, qualis occiſo dictatore Caeſare, 
« et Antoniano bello, totius pene 


| 4 anni pallore continuo.“ Tibnllus 


alſo ſays the miſty year faw the dark- 


| ned ſun drive pale horſes : 


« Ipſum etiam ſolem defectum la- 
mine vidit F 
„ Jungere pallentes nubilus annus 
— 


Plutarch, in his life of Julius Caeſar, | 
goes farther. He not only mentions 
the palenels of the ſun, for a whole 


that for want of the natural heat of 
the ſun, the fruits rotted, without 
coming to maturity. Dryden has 
fallen into the error, that the ſun 
predicted Caeſar's death: _ 


| « He firſt the fate of Caeſar did 


5 | 
and pity'd Rome when Rome in 
Caeſar fell,” 1 


467. Cum. ] In the King's manu- 
erit it is m. . 
| Ferrugine, | Ferrugs does not pro- 
perly ſignify darkneſs, or blackneſs, 
but a deep redne/s. Thus ferrugie 
neus is applied to the flower of the 
Hyacinth, which is alſo called pur- 
pureus, the colour of blood. 8 


408. Inpia ſaecula.) By faccula 


| the poet means men, in imitation of 


Lucretius, who frequently uſcs that 


word, tor kind, ſpecies or ſex. On 


year after Caeſar's death: but adds, 


1 


Obſcoenique canes, importunaeque volucres 


dabant. 


k > 44 


”— ——— ſelect a few: 


in the fifth book he calls mankind | 


| hominum ſaccla : 
„ Quod fl forte fuiſle antehac eadem | 


- + omnia credis: 
« Sed periiſſe OA torrenti fac- 
* ei vapore. wy 4 


a] 


p. Virgihi Maronis 


Quoties Cyc lopum effervere in agros 3 
idimus undantem ruptis fornacibus Aetnam, 
F 3 globos, liquefactaque volvere ſaxa 


In FRY fourth book he calls the f fe- 


| male ſex muliebre : 


« Et mulicbre oritur patrio de Gi i- | 


"” Kerl. 


5 In the ſecond book, faccla is aſed 
for the ſeveral Kinds of am: 


8 — tellus 
Vix animalia parva creat, quae 
N &. euntacreavit 


| Oe « Saccla, deditque ferarum i ingentia 


« corpora partu, 

« Haud ut opinor enim mortalia 
„  * faecke luperne 

Aurea de caelo demiſit funis | in 
a 


uſed for beaſts of prey, and bucera | 
| Au for bulls and cocos: 


* Principio genus acre leonum, lac. 
T waque ſaecla 
5. Tutata 'ſt virtus, vulpes dolus, et 
* fuga cervos; 
3 At leviſomna canum do cum 
WES.) :' 

« Et genus omne, quod eſt veterino 
( ſemine partum, 
" = ſimul pecudes, et 
© pucera Jaccla 


Armorum 


10 dunn ſunt hominem rutelae tradi 
wn; Memmi. 5 | 


| Cornicam faecla ne | is uſed alſo 
in the ſame book for the ſpecies of 
crows. In the ſecond boo 888 
pate is uſed for Peacocls: 


* Aurea pa vonum ridenti imbuta le: 


46 pore 


„ Saecla novo rerum | ſuperata co · 


66 lore j ar 


I ſhall produce but one quotation 
more from this author, where ſaecla 
is uſed for i inanimate _— : 


* Nom fon cuique locis ex omnibw 


e omnia plagis 


„ ſaecla recedunt. 
00 Humor ad hamorem . c. 


Virgil ſeems to have uſed Saks for 


for mankind alſo, in the firſt Aeneid: 0 


* is bellis. mm. 


450. Obſeernique ca cans. 
| reads ab/coenae, in which! ie is almoſt 
ſingular. Ob ſcoenus amongſt the 
Augurs was applied to any thing that 
was reputed a bad omen. Appian 


| 


mentions dogs howling like wolves, 
| after the death of Caeſar. Ovid 


10 


> Corpora diſtribuuntur, et ad fu 


6 Aſpera tum poſitis miteſcent facet: 


Habs fe beak 3 1 is | Om. 
| Ueinkus 


CE es i oe nts Saas. LE. 
* * 4 = * 5 . # 


ſpeaks of dogs howling by night in 


the Forum, and about houſes, 
the temples of the gods: I 


" Inque foro, circumque domos, et 


_ «© templa Deorum 


| | « Nocturnos ululafſe ene... 
. 


g. g. FAK FNF ZU SFZ go 


2 


EX. 
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| * Praemonuiſſe nefas. 


2 bird's 


us as they 


476. Fox quogue 


N 
71 


| Importunaegue wolucres. ] Ovid | 
| Mentions the owls as giving omens. 


« Triſtia mille locis ſtygius dedit| 


<P omina bubo.” 


474-Armorum ſoni tum toto Germania 


| eaele audiit.] Ovid ſpeaks of the | 
claſhing of arms, and the noiſe of 
trumpets and horns : „ 


Arma ferunt inter nigras crepitan- 
© Teribileſque tubas, auditaque cor- 


e nua caelo 


ſome remarkable Aurora borealis 


| ſeen about that time in Germany. 
The learned M. Celſius, Profeſſor of 
Aſtronomy at Upſal in Sweden, has 
aſſured 
| Parts of the world, during the ap- 
| Pearance of an Aurora borealis, he 
has heard a ruſhing ſound in the air, 


me, that in thoſe northern 


ſomething like the clapping of 
wings. Before theſe 


were ſo frequent amongſt 


them for armies fighting in the air. 
1475. Motibus.) The King's and 
one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, and 
revelius read montibus. | 
per lucos vulgo 


exaudita filentes ingens. ] In the 


— manuſcript it is vulge oft au 


Georg. Lib. I. 
Armorum ſonitum toto Germania caclo 
| Audiit, inſolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes. 
vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita filentes 
Ingens, et ſimulacra modis pallentia miris 


Auditi, ſanctis 


The threatning words, ſays be, 


2 now are, it was no unuſual 
Y thing for the common people to take 


475 


Viſa 


La Cerda is of Opinion that the 
mighty voice heard in the groves, of 
which Virgil here ſpeaks, was the 
voice of the gods leaving, or threat- 


ning to leave, their habitations. He 
5 1 lunderſtands Ovid to mean the ſame 
Some omens of birds are mentioned 
by the Hiſtorians, as preceding the 
death of Caeſar. 


thing, when he ſpeaks of threatnin 


words being heard in the ſacred 


groves : 


% — Cantuſque feruntur : 
et verba minacia 


6 Jucis. 


He takes this to be farther explained : 
by a paſſage in Tibullus, ib. 2. eleg. 


5. where he ſays the groves foretold 


a flight: 


FE ll ( 

| Appian alſo mentions great ſhouts in | | 5 
the air, and claſhing of arms, and | 
ruſhing of horſes. Perhaps this was | 


_ « ſtrepitantia caelo - 
« Audita, et lucos praecinuiſſe fu- 
66 * . 5 - 


of 
Ovid are explained by the flight of 
the gods in Tibullus. He ſtrengthens 
this obſervation by a quotation from 
Joſephus's ſeventh book of the Jewiſh 


war; where ſpeaking of the.prodi- 
x. Jed the deſtruftion 


gies, which prece 
of Jeruſalem, he ſays the prieſts heard 


a voice in the night-time, ſaying, 


Let us go hence. 

477. Simalacra modis pallentia 
miris viſa ſub obſcurum noctis. ] Thus 
Lucretius: e 


* Sed quaedam ſimulacra modis pal- 


© lentia miris. 


Plutarch ſpeaks of ghoſts walking 
in the night, before Caeſar's 
8 


death. 
Ovid 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Viſa ſub obſcurum noctis, pecudeſque locutae, 
Infandum ! ſiſtunt amnes, terracque dehiſcunt: 


Et moeſtum illacrymat templis ebur, acraque ſudant. 
Proluit inſano contorquens vortice ſylvas 
Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, —— per omnes 


ond a mentions the ſame thing: 


1 Unbealque filentum 
Erraviſſe ferunt.”” 


478. Pecudeſque 1 "th pe | 


eudes the Poet ſeems to mean oxen : 

bor thoſe are the cattle, which are ſaid 
to have ſpoken on this occaſion. Ap- 
pian ſays expreſly that an ox ſpoke 


with human voice. Tibullus alſo | 


— mentions onen: | 


: - garden vocals Pn bo- 


9 ves. 
479. 8 Punt anner. 


du time: 


* Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
« Littore Etruſco violenter undis 
"Mo dej um monumenta regis 
wy « Templaque V eſtae, 
<< Thae dum ſe nimium querenti 

% Jaftat ultorem : vagus, et ſiniſtra 


"> HTN ripa, Jove non 1 | 
Uxorius amis.” | | 


Ms debiſcunt.) 
tions: an * at Rome: 


0 i Motamque cremoribas 
Fs 46 Torben 1 es | 


480. Et 8 r templis | 
har, aeragque ſudant.) . In the 
ancient oblong manuſcript it is 
% lacrinat. But in the Roman, 
Medicean, and ſome other ancient 
„ manuſcripts, it is illacrimat, which 


| ſhort ſyllables for one long one. 


Ovid n men- = 


| 


Cum 


480 


„ ig more like Virgil. F or our Poet . 

* loves to join to the verbs thoſe 

1 prepoſitive particles which he has 1 

| | taken from before the nouns,” . 
Pierius. | 1 
Appian 178 that ſome flatues # 

ſweated, and that ſome even ſweated F 


blood. Ovid mentions the ivory 


6 Mille locis lacrymavit ebur Y 1 


ods weeping : 


— Be fmulacra b, bene . 
Horace men- } 3 
tions the 2 of the Tiber a at 


= diſſe tepentes.” on 


| The firſt twoſyllables of Suwiorum ate 
ſhort : the Poet therefore puts two 
Dr 
Trapp obſerves that this redundancy 
of the ſyllables elegantly expreſſes [ 
the overflowing of the river: and 
has . imitated! in bis ver | 
lion; | 


- Eridanus ſupreme of | 
* Vers.” - ; 


i is the Greek name + for te . 
Po. It riſes from the foot of Veſu | 


 [lus, one of the higheſt mountains of 
the Alps, and p 


falpine Gaul, now part of Italy, it 
falls into the Adriatick ſea, or gulf | 
of Venice. It is the largeſt and mot | 
famous of all the rivers of Italy ; | 
whence Virgil calls it the king of i | 
vers, eg Pliny, lis. 3+ c. 16. 


| 


463. Toki 


images ſweating i in a thouſand Places: | 


Tibullus ſpeaks of the ſatues of the | 


482. 838 Rex 20 ] g 


ing thro' the Ci- . . 


! om av @.oa it!! cjdq} ic. 


Georg. Lib. | : 107 


Cum ſtabulis armenta tulit : nec tempore eodem 


Triſtibus aut extis fibrae apparere minaces ; i 


Aut puteis manare cruor ceſſavit; et _ = 485 
Per noctem reſonare, lupis ululantibus, urbes. bs 


Non alias caelo ceciderunt plura fereno 


Fulgura ; nec dirt toties arſere cometae. 


483. Tulit.] In the King's ma- 
nuſcript it is trahit- | | 


484. Triftibus aut extis fibrae ap- 


RS parere minaces. J Several authors 


pitious: 


« Fibra monet.. 


mention a victim wanting a heart, 


before Caeſar's death. Ovid adds 
that none of the ſacrifices were pro- 


„ Victima nulla litat magnoſque 


«© inftare tumultus 


48985. Puteis manare cruor.] Ovid 


| ſpeaks of its raining blood: 


> | 
4 
Y 
4 


+ 
. 
* 


Prodigies. 


e ee 
- II“ Hae foredixerunc belli mala ſigna 


* cruentae.”” 


Alte per noctem re ſonare lupis ulu- 
lantibus urbes.] Servius reads altae, 
and interprets it magaae. If this 
reading be admitted, we muſt render 


this paſſage, and great cities to reſound 


with howling wolves by nigbt. 


Appian mentions wolves runnin 


Along the Forum. La Cerda thinks 
that the Poet means by wolves the 


ghoſts of the departed. In confirma- 


_ ton of this he quotes ſome paſſages | 

where the verb «/u/are is applied to | 
ſpectres. But that real wolves ſhould 
come into the cities ſeems no more 


improbable than many of the other 


487. Non alias caels cetiderunt 
plura ſereno fulgura. J Thunder 
from a clear ſky was always looked 


bon as a prodigy, by the ancients: 
tho” not always accounted an ill o- 
men. Horace ſpeaks of Jupiter's 


Ergo 


ſending a great deal of ſnow and hail 
on this occaſion, and affrighting the 
city with his thunder and lightning : 


Jam ſatis terris nivis, atque dirae 
„ Grandinis miſit ter: et rubente 
* Dextera ſacras jacu.atus arces, 
; „% 'Tergvit vibem.”” 

Appian 1lſo mentions the ten and 
ſt itues of: gods being frequen'ly 


| firicken 11th hunder-bolts. | 
488. Nec diri toties arſert conee 


tae.] Comets are o nis day vul 
garly reputed di cad ful preſages oi 
uture wars. Thus Tibuilus: . 


„ cometen.” 


Virgil is generally thought to mean 
that comet which appeared for ſeven 
nights after Cacſir's death. But he 
ſpeaks of ſeveral comets : wherefore 
I rather believe he means ſome fiery 
meteors, which were ſeen about that 
time. Ovid calls them zorches : 


« Saepe faces viſae med:is ardere ſub | 
_ ww ES OT, 


Beſides, the famous comet, which is 


was eſteemed a good omen, and was 


| fancied to be Caeſar's foul converted 


into a blazing ſtar by Venus. Thus 5 
—. nn 


« Vixea fatus erat; media cum ſede 


_«« Senatus 
P - % Con- 


ſaid to have appeared for ſeven days, 


18 P. Virgilii Maronis 


Conſtitit alma Venus nulli cernen -* eſt.” We ſee here that Auguſtus 


„ ſuique does not mention this ſtar, or comet, 
« Caeſaris eripuit membris, nec in] as being the ſoul of Caeſar, but only 
| « acra ſolvi as 2 ſign, that his ſoul was received 
* Paſſa recentem animam, caeleſtibus into the number of the gods. Vet 
« intulit aſtris. Suetonius, after Ovid, has related it 
be * Dumque tulit ; lumen capere, atque| to have been thought the very foul ! 
« jpneſcere ſenſit: of Caeſar: © In deorum numerum 
Emiſitque finu. Luna volat altius ** relatus eſt, non ore modo decer. | 
« illa : * nentium, ſed et perſuaſione vulgj 
oe Flammiferumque trahens ſpatioſo| ** Siquidem ludis, quos primo conſe- | 
_- «« mite — * cratos ei haeres Auguſtus | ] 
4. stella micat. BO * ſtella crinita per ſeptem dies conti- | 


% nuos fulſit, exoriens circa undeci- 
invifible fair Venus flood | mam horam. Creditumque eſt, anj- | 


2 2 8 Bi efſe Ca caelum recepti: 
Anidſt the Senate; from his corps, [“ mam effe Caeſaris in caelum \ 
WD 22 blood © . « et hac de cauſa fimulacro ejus in ver- 
Del d, ber Caeſar's ces grit « tice additur ſtella. Cicero however, 4 
"fave in his ſecond book de natura derm 
To heav'n, nor ſu ed to reſolve te mentions the appearance of ſome 
air. comets, in Auguſtus's war, which | 


And, as is ber fo 4 ft boſom born, he were predictions of great calamities; | 
might « Stellis iis, quas Graeci cametas, | 
: Perctive it take a powre, and gether « noſtri crinitas vocant: quae nuper | 
2 _ ec bello Octaviano, magnarum cals + 
| Then once let looſe, it forthwith up-|*© mitatum fuerunt pracnuntiae” | 
— ward flew ; - Before we * theſe prodigiey * 
FR 4 aſter it long blazing trefſes it may not to far that | 
> eu. Saupxs. it is very —— not only with | 


—— 2 N—AUñee «c — —ä d. —— — _ 


Poets but with Hiſtorians alſo to in - 

Pliny fays it was worſhipped in a |troduce them as attending upon great | 
| temple at Rome, and has ſet down the | wars, and eſpecially upon the deitruc- * A 
=. 1 words in which Auguſtus Caeſar tion of cities and great perſons. Lu. 
| gave an account of this comet's ap- can makes them wait on the battle of | | 


| 

| 

| 

( 

| 

| 
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{ 
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| 
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1 

] 
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y 

2 

I 

b 

— whilſt he was celebrating | Pharſalia, and Joſephus is not ſparing 8 

the games to Venus genitrix, foon|of them at the deſtruction of jeru- P 

after Caeſar's death, in the college ſalem. The wiſeſt men however | d 

Which he had tounded : +* Tis ipſis | amongſt the ancients had little faith 1 2 

66 ludorum meorum diebus, fidus in them: and only made uſe of them A 
| crinitum per ſeptem dies in regi-| to lead the ſuperſtitious vulgar. Vi- 

| ce one caeli, quae ſub ſeptentrionibus | gil has related them as a Poet, wih | © 

« eſt, conſpectum. Id oriebatur 9 3 7 

th 

St 

ne 


| efign to flatter his patron Auguſtus: © 
RR. circa undecimam horam diei, cla- | for it cannot be ſuppoſed that he, | 
1 3 ce rumque et omnibus terris conſpi- | who was not only a Philoſopher, but © © 
“ cuum fuit. Eo fidere ſigniſicari an Epicurean alſo, could have au 
Sv. vulgus credidit, Caefaris animam | real faith in ſuch prediftions. 1 
© Inter deorum immortalium numina | Hiſtorians have thought it not unbe- 
|  «« receptam:: quo nomine id infigne 4 their gravity to make ſuch | 
WE ro capitis ejus, quod mox |.re rail apy” th may be un ; 
2 1 foro 3 adjeQum n [4 el n in making uſe of payabs = 


pinions, when they ſerve to adorn his 


work, and ingratiate himſelf with 
thoſe, who have inclination and power 


„ to confer benefits upon him. 
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the 


the ſecond Brutus. But that learned 


and makes it a city 
Philippi civitas eft Theſlaliae ; in 
_ © qua primo. Caclar et Pompeius, 
| © poſtea Auguſtus et Brutus cum 
L Caffio dimicaverunt. 

ſttmers, as Ruaeus obſerves, finding in 
Stephanus, that the Theſſalian Thebes, 
near Pharſalus, was alſo called Philip- 
Pi, have ſuppoſed this to be the place, 
where Brutus, and Caſſius were over- | 
thrown. But this is certainly a miſ- 


489. Ergo inter. ſeſe Sc.) There 


ſeems to be no ſmall difficulty, in ex- 
plaining what Virgil means, by ſay- 
ing Philippi ſaw two civil wars be- 
tween the Romans, and Emathia and 
plains, of Haemus were twice 
fattened with Roman blood. Ruaeus 
ſays that he once was of opini- 


on, that Virgil alluded to the two 
| battles fought near Philippi, within 
a month of each other; in the firſt 


of which Caſſius was routed, and in 


Commentator gives up this interpre- 
tation; he thinks the fields 


cannot be ſaid to have been twice 


fattened in one year. He ſeems to 


me to give it up on rather too flight 


grounds: and I cannot help allow ing 


it as no ill ſolution of the difficulty. 
It is however very probable, that 
the Poet alludes to the two great civil 
wars, the firſt of which was decided 
_ at Pharſalia, and the latter at Phi- 
lippi. This is 
de Virgil's meaning: but then the 
great diſtance between thoſe two 


generally allowed to 


Places cauſes an almoſt inextricable 


difficulty. Servius indeed ſays that 


both battles were fought at Philippi, 
of Theſſaly: 


Some o- 


take, for whoſoever rightly confiders 


| Lhe account delivered by Hiſtorians of 


. Georg. Lib. I. 
Ergo inter ſeſe paribus concurrere telis 


* 8 
o 
=” » 


Romanas 


| that overthrow, will find that no o- 


ther Philippi could be meant, but 
that which is on the confines of 
Thrace, and by ſome Authors is pla- 
ced in Thrace, and by others in Mace - 
don. Plutarch plainly deſcribes the 
march of Brutus and Caſſius fromAfia 
thro* Thrace, to the plains of Philippi. 

There they were near deſtroying 


———_——— ——___@ﬀ 


Symbolon, a port of Thrace. He men- 
tions their being at this time on the 
coaſts of Thaſſus, which is an iſland 
between Lemnos and Abdera,. a city 

of Thrace. Caſſius alſo was ſent to 
Thaſſus to be buried. The ſituation 
of Pharſalia is no leſs evidently in 
Theſſaly, being deſcribed by Julius 
Caeſar himſelf, as near Lariſſa : and 
beſides he ſays expreſsly that the de- 
ciſive battle between him and Pom- 
pey was fought in Theſſaly. Hence 


of Macedon lay between the | 
in which thoſe great battles were 


new way to ſolve the difficulty. He 
refers iterum, not to Philippi but to 
the Roman armies; and makes the 
ſenſe to be, that Philippe ſaw the 
Roman armies engage a ſecond time: 
that it was indeed the firſt time, that 
Philippi ſaw them engage, but that 

it was the ſecond time of their en- 
gaging. This ſolution is very inge- 
nious : but it ſeems to be attended 
with another difficulty. The Poet 


the plains of Haemus were twice 
fattened with Roman blood. Ser 
vius ſays Emathia is Theſſalyß: E- 
«© mathia Theſſalia eſt, dicta ab E- 
« mathio rege. If this be trüe, 
Emathia cannot be ſaid to have been. 
* fattened with Roman blood: 


it having been already rpc, hae 


Norbanus, who was encamped near | 


it appears, that the whole 1 


fought. Ruaeus has thought of a 


immediately, adds that Emathia and 


. dicta.“ 
that Macedon may be faid to have 


rian, or a Geographer. 
to have conſidered all that part of 
Greece, 


_ Phthiotis.“ 
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the ſecond war was in Thrace. Be- 
fides Virgil mentions the plains of 
Haemus, which every body knows 
to be in Thrace. But Pliny ex- 
preſsly ſays that Macedon was anci- 
_ ently called Aemathia: 


«+ clyta regibus, quondamque terra- 
« rum imperio, Aemathia antea 
Ruaeus juſtly obſerves, 


deen twice fattened with Roman 


of Macedon. But this learned Com- 
mentator's interpretation with regard 
to Haemus ſeems not very clear. He 

would have bis to refer only to Ema- 
thia, and not to Haemus: as if Vir- 
gil had ſaid, Emathia was twice fat- 


tweed with Roman blood, but above 


all mount Haemus once. I can- 


not be perſuaded that the Poet had 
ſo obſcure a meaning, which ſeems 


| little better than a mere quibble. 
For my part, I believe Virgil is to 
be underſtood as uſing the latitude of 
| a Poet, not the exactneſs of a Hiſto 
He ſeems 


which contains Theſſaly, 
Epirus, ard Macedon, quite to the 
foot of Mount Haemus, as one coun- 
try. Strabo the Geographer tells us 


| that ſome reckon Epirus a part of 
Macedon : 


6 * 
ſpeak of Theſſaly as a part alſo of 
| Macedon: *© In Macedonia prima 
_ © eft Theſſalia; deinde Magneſia, 
Nor is Virgil ſingu- 
lar in aſcribing both wars to the ſame 
tract of land. Ovid introduces Ju- 

piter comforting Venus at the death 
of Julius Caeſar, and telling her that 
Phasfalia ſhall feel * and that | 


P. Virgilii 


Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi: 


40 — iterum madeſient 
« Macedonia | ; 
* poſtea cl popilorum, duobus in-| 5 . we 

po Po Lucan mentions the ſeat of the war 
between Caeſar and Pompey, ſome. f 


vt IE nai ovuracav a 


ge Kopripag, MauneJovicy TpogXYopeuou- | 
and Pomponius Mela ſeems to 


Maronis 


Philippi ſhall be Wind with a ſe | 


cond Emathian ſlaughter: 


1 - Pharſalia ſentiet illum, 


* caede Philippi.“ 


times under the name of Em 
and ſometimes of Theſſaly. He 


begins his Poem with 
blood; becauſe the plains of Philippi 
and Pharſalia are both on the confines | 


«c Bella per E mathios plus quam ei. 
I:  vilia campos. | F 


In the fixth book he gives Aa part. 
cufar deſcription of Theſſaly, as te | 
field of battle, and repreſents P. 
falus, as belonging to Ematkia , 


« E — aequorei regnum Plats 


us tos Achillis.” * 


In the bend book, ads the trum · 
pets ſound to battle, he makes not 
only Pelion, Pindus, and Aeta, but 


alſo Haemus and Pangaea, which | | : 


are mountains of Thrace co re- echo: 


* Beep wha nis clamorem wende 


« Aemus, 


<6 Peliaciſque dedit rurſus benin 


„ Cavernis: 


1 Pindus agit gemitus, aer 


« ſaxa reſultant, 


At the end of this book, "oP menti 4 


ons a great part of the Romans bs | 
ing mixed with the Emathian' foil: | 


fattened a ſecond time with Roman 
bleeds 


. 
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Nec 


« Octaeacque gemunt rupes.” 1 


and then makes an apoſtrophe to that | 
country under the name of Theſſah, | 
and propheſies that its fields will be 


Georg. Lib. I. 
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Nec fuit indignum ſuperis bis — noſtro 


of Latia pars maxima 'turdae 


_ « PFaſtidita jacet; quam fol, nim- 


« bique, dieſque 


| « Longior Emathits reſolutam mil- 


„ cuit arvis. 
« Thefſalica infelix, quo tanto cri- 
- - mane wins 
« Laeſiſti ſuperos, ut ne tot PRES ES 
« unam, 
66 Tor ſcelerum fatis premerent ; ? 
quod ſufficit aevum, 


66 Immemor ut donet belli tibi damna 


« yetuſtas ? 


4 Quae ſeges infecta ſurget nc non de- 


4 color herba? 
« Quo non Romanos violabis vomere 
BR = 220 


Ante nowvae venient acies, ſeele- 


e rigue ſecundo 


8 Praeſtabis nondum heco. hoc 1 


"* gums * 


80 Credet ab Bmathiis primos fugiſle 
* Philippis. = 


vhs if book be hed dnfecibict 
— place to lie under Mount Hae- 


70 DR IR Aemi ſab rope Phi. 


0 tippes : * 


| ad in the tenth book he calls Hae 
mus Theſſalian : | 


— 2 qui nuper rupe ſub 


„% Haemi.” 


Thus we find he ſpeaks of Emathia, 


3 0 Haemus, Pharſalus, and 
hilippi, as being in the ſame coun- 
Florus alſo, the Hiſtorian, ſpeaks 


K 2287 and the plains of Phi- 


lippi, as the ſame place: * Sic prae- 
J 22 itantibus fatis, praelio ſumta eſt 
— et — cr 


6c commilie ſunt.” 


it is not im 


name of Emathia. 


Emathiam, 


4% urbis, imperii, generis humani fata 


Perhaps both 
Pliny and Servius are in the right, 


of whom the former, as has been 
already obſerved, ſays Macedon was 


anciently called Emathia, and the 
latter ſays the ſame of Theſſaly : for 
poſſible that Macedon, 
Theſſaly, and Epirus might have 
been anciently included under the 


appears from Caeſar's own account 


tot that war, that it extended over 
all thoſe countries. 
far was come into Greece we find all 
Epirus ſubmitting to him, and the 
two armies encamped detween Dyr- | 


Soon after Cae- 


rhachium and Apollonia with the ri- 


ver Apſus between the two camps. 


There are ſeveral ſharp 


gements 
_ [in the , of 7 Byrrhachi. 
| um. 
; In the eighth. book he call Philip 


| E nathian: 


After his defeat there, he 
marches to the river Genuſus, v here 


there was a ſkirmiſhi between Caeſar's 
horſe, and thoſe of Pompey, who 
purſued him. 


marching as far as Heraclea Sentica, 


We find Domitius 


which is the farther part of Mace- 
don, towards 
ing cloſely purſued by Pom 
narrowly efcaped, aud joined G; 8 8 
at Aeginium, on the borders of 

Theſſaly. Preſently after Caefar be · 


ſieges Gomphi, a city of The ſſaly. 


near Epirus, and ſoon ſubdues all 
Theſſaly, except the city of Lariſſa, 


[which was poſſeſſed by Scipio's ar- 
my. Pompey in a few days marche: 


into Theſſaly, and joins his army uiii 


that of Scipio. After the famous bat- 


tle of Pharſalia, in Theſſaly, we find 


| Caeſar purſuing Pompey, as far as 


Amphipolis, a city of Macedon, in the 


 conknes of Thraee, not far from Phi- 


lippi. Thus we fee the war was not 
confined to Theſſaly, but ſpread ifelf 
all over * and yen * | 


And indeed it 


Thrace, whence, 15 1 
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Emathiam, et latos Haemi pingueſcere —_ „ 


Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 


Aut 


Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila 
vibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 


Grandi iaque effoſſis mirabitur offa ſepulchris. 


Di patrii, Indigetes,. et Romule, 


c = as borders 0 Tha: ſo that 
1 may, with ſome lati- 
tude, be aſcribed to the ſame coun. 
try 3 tho' there was ſo large a ſpace 
between che two ſpots, where they 


Paribus relis.] By equal arms the | Ran Karg ring on, ag * 1 5. ai - 


RYDEN. y 


Poet means a civil war; Romans be- 


ing oppoſed to Romans. 


nulcripr, 


b lan 1 La Cerda has 
1 297 Grandia ofa.) It apt 
— — of the ancients, that man- 
__ kind _— — 
I gt twelfth Aeneid the Poet 
ſents Turnus throwing a ſtone of ich 


ie that twelve ſuch men as lived in | F 


his time could hardly life from the 
„ Nee plurs effatus, faxum circum- 
4 ſpicit ingens; 


* Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo F 


quod forte jacebat 
„Limes agro poitus, litem ut diſ- 

| 4 cerneret arvis. | 
. vin Mud lee bis ſex cervice ſubi- | « 


An antique Hons be ſaw; ; the & cam- 
mon Boum] | 
Of ntighb"ring fields; and Irie 
| of the ground : 


Latos.) In the King's ma- 1 
* pre 


and lament that thou ſtill x 
human triumphs. For here right 


eſtaque mater, 


So vaſt, that twelwe firong men of 
modern days, © 
7 h' enormous weight * earth cou'd 
hardly raiſe. 


He heav'd it at hft 3 ; and ibu 


high, 


Pp which in compariſon 
2 may be accounted 


—— : 


trii &c. 
concludes the firſt book, with a pray- } 
ler to the gods of Rome, to preſerve | 
Auguſtus, and not to take him yet | 


498. Dii pa 


into their number, that he may 
% Ye  rutelary gods of Rome, 

ye Indigetes, O Romulus, and 
mother Veſta, who preſerveſt Ex · 


495 | 


F 


mans, who fell at Pharſalia and Phi- 


] The N 


« trurian Tiber, and the Roma 
palace, at leaſt do not hinder this | 


“ young man from ſaving the fink- | 
1 ing world already have we paid | 


=. me manu raptum trepida torque- 
« bat „er rorqu 


Already, O Caefar, does the pa- 
* lace of heaven envy us thy rei 7 


and wrong are confounded : there 


* are ſo many wars iy of wick: 


bas wans 5 fo many forts o 


88 . + 


ciently with our blood for the | 
2 perjury of Laomedon's Troy. 


1 
5 
7 
{| 


I bs 
| 
1 
8 
| ; 
U 
- 
2 
p 
- 
js 


« ſwords. 


over the globe. Thus when the- 


« their ſwiftneſs in the ring, and the 
*. charioteer vainly pulls in the 
« reins, but is carried away by the | 
© horſes, nor does the chariot regard | 


,, - _ 
. 


„ 1 
n a D Az 00 Ma RE bs . +" ore lm ans 


diamſelf ſeems to make the Dii 
nnd Penates the fame. 


1 8 Dis þ patrii Since domam, ſervat | 


_ him, as Aiterent from the Dit 


the due honours are not | 


« neſs : 
« paid to the plough : the huſband- | 
« men are Carried away, and 4. 
« fields lie neglected, and the crook- | 
. ed fickles are beaten into cruel 


Here Fuphrates, and 


« there Germany, makes war: the | 


« neighbouring cities break their | 
„ leagues, and wage war with each 
impious Mars rages all 

: Quique tenes altus Tarpeias, Ja- 


« other: 


« four horſed caariots pour forth 
« from the barriers, they encteaſe 


« the bridle.” 
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Dii precor, Aenege cumites, . 
menſis et ignis 

«© Cefferant, Diigue indigetes, ger 
„ nitorque, Quirine, ＋ 

« Urbis, et invicti genitor, Gradive, 
* Quiriai, | 

4 Veſtaque Cacfareos inter facrata 

„ Penates ; 

% Et cum Caeſare tu, Phoebe domeC- 
« rice, Veſta, 


+ piter, arces, 


** Quoſque alios vati fag appellare 


_ ** ptumque, 
6 Tarda lit illa dies, et noltro lerior : 


«© aevo, 


Qua caput Auguſtum, quem tem- | 


* perat, orbe relicto 


Ps Commentators differ about 
the ſignification of the words Dit | 
— indigetes : ſome think the 
z and the  indigetes are the 


5 — ＋ to which opinion Ruaeus ſub- 
_ frribes. , Servius, with better reaſon, 
| ſeparates them, and n that the 
Di patrii are thoſe which 
over particular cities, as 
doyer Athens, and 
dhage. They are alſo called Penates: 


eſide 
inerva 
Juno over Car- 


and in the ſecond Aeneid our Poet 


tri 
Anchiſes in- 
Nen the Dii — to — his | 


66 nepotem. 5 


to take with him the patrii Penates : 


* Tu genitor, cape ſicra + mana, 
| * patrioſque Penates.” 


le Penates, which Aeneas carried 


1 | Aud favour theſe that ſack to him by 
Od, at the end of his W S 
ts, has an invocation for the ſafet | 

of Auguſtus ; wherein he mentions | 


” Accedat caelo: 8 e 
* tibus abſens. I | 


You gods, Aeneas mates, who made 
your c : 
Shoand foo ent fwd] you god of | 
men become; 5 
2 father. of trizaphent Romay 
Thou Mars, invi 
Cate Veſta, with thy ver- 
fire, | 
Among great Carfar' s ; houſhold gods 
inßbrin d; 
Domeſtick Phoebus, __ 1 Laa 


join d; 


| Thou Jove, 1 in Targcias taaur es 


we adore; 8 
And you, all you, whom Poets may 


implaore : 


| 5 8 be tas day, "_ after, 1 an 
and 8 A 3 him | 


„„ Sw | 
4 herein . of the world the 
_ bead, 5 
Leaving the careh, hall unte beawen 5 


repair, 


ra . 
3 Wu Saxpys, 4. 


There is indeed) an 1 inferiour onde 
Penates, which preſide over privates 


** —— | bam and are more frequently 


mentioned: | 


* 


able Quirinus fine 


— Gt , , , r —<— <A . + ooo oo <> 
5 
* * 
. 


— —— -— _ » 


— Caeſar's family: | 
: to be a poetjcal compliment, | 
making her peculiar to Auguſtus, | 
who was publick to all Rome; as 
appears from Cicero's ſecond book | 
+ „Nam Veſta | 
* nomen Graecis: 
„ quae ab illis z dicitur. Vis 


« oft,” 
* on account of their great virtues 
-« have been deified: of theſe Cicero 
| ſpeaks in the ſame book : ** Suſcep.:: | 
autem vita hominum, conſuetudo- 


„ ex hominibus deos... 
„ noftri, alioſque complures : quos 
« quafſi:nowes et adſcriptitios cives in| 


: the canſent of Joyner + 5 
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Quae Tuſcum Tiberim, et Romana palatia ſervas, 
Hunc ſaltem everſo juvenem ſuccurrere ſaeco 500 


Ne e Satis 8 ſanguine noſtro 


202 
mentioned : but thoſe fooken of in 


_ theſe quotations are 82 the grea- 


ter fort, which preſide over countries 


and cities. Ovid indeed ſpeaks of | 


Veſta, as one of the Perates of Au- 


Natura Deorum : 
ea eſt enim, 


e autem ejus ad aras, et focos perti- 
* net. Itaque in ea dea, quae eli 
& rerum cuſtos intimarum, omnis e 
% precatio, et ſacriſicatio extrema 
The Indigetes are men, who 


« que communis, ut beneficiis excel 


„ lentes viros in caelum fama, uc 
4 voluntate tollerent. Hinc Hercu- 
4 les, hinc Caſtor, et Pollux, hinc 


% Aeſculapius.. . . Hinc etiam Ro 
% mulus, quem quidem eundem eſſe 
« Quirinum putant : quorum cum 


| % remanetent animi, atque aeterni 
4 tate fruerentur, dii rite ſunt habiti, 
4 cum et optimi eſſent, et aeterni.“ 

And in the the third book he ſpeaks 
of them as ſtrangers naturaliz'd in 


heaven: In Graecia multos habent 


% .caelum receptos putant.“ Ovid 
% mentions Aeneas as being made one 
of .theſe Indizetes, by n wich 


5  Luſtratum genitrix diving a corp] 


76 


66 Unxit, 


but this | 


Jupiter Indiges : 


Romulum 


1 aome 


et ambroſia cum a. 
« nectare miſta 

« Contigie os 3 fecitque Dai 
+ quem turba Quirinn2n 

% Nuncupat Indigetem, 

_ — recepit.”” 


3 FJ] i; tber. 

— with ; feed ears, and %. 
1 

In Nectar, mingled avith Aube, 


dip 43 3 
ln * 
Honour d with altars, * ul 

fe — oy 


2 


Sp 
Ling alſo fays that Ames was called | 


Hence it appears to me that Vi 
invokes two orders of gods, the 
patrii, gods of the country, ani 
gods, or Penates, and the Indigete, | 
or deified men: and then that 1} 
enumerates one of the chief of 
order. For we find that Veſta i 11 


principal tutelary goddeſs of Rome: 


and Romulus is one of the chief @ | 
the Indigetes, being the founder r.0h 


the fg 


9. Tuſcum Tiberiz.] 


3 2 ſo called, beca e it E 4 | 


Etruria. 
Romana * 1 

Palatine hill that Romulus laid e 

foundation ot Rome. Here he k 


his court, as did alſo Auguſtus Caz; 
ſar: hence the word Palatium 5 and | 
| to ſigni 7 a royal ſeat. or palace: . 


He means 


Juve nem.] 
al gh aclar, * id. was then a yo 
ring abouc twenty-ſeven 158 


FRF PTTL 


« Situs eſt, quen, l 


% cunque eum dici jus faſque , 
* ſuper Numicium flumen, | * i 


* Indigetem appellant.” 


„ . W 2 ESR ws ff a 1 29 0 TY | 


rue 


* aww „ 


8 


N. 


i tl ws +4 


Li 
a 


Te GT. r HSBMS- 


1 1 f ] Laomedon King of 


| many. 

uu city, hired the affiftance of Nep- 510. Vicinae ruptis inter 1.1 
mme and Apollo, and afterwards ; Cambridge manuicript has Shes 
; 1 he had 


PPP / r 


| | eenflantur in enſem.] 
Þ — much like this in the pro- /patia. But /e is left out in the 


Georg. Lib. I. 115 


Laomedonteae luimus perjuria Trojae. 
ampridem nobis caeli te regia, Caeſar, 


nvidet, atque he hominu itur curare triumphos. | 
Quippe ubi fas verſuni Tecbe nefas: tot bella per orbem: 506 
Tam adn ſcelerum facies : non ullus aratro 


Dignus honos: ſqualent abductis arva colonis, 


Et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 


Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum : : 
Vicinae ruptis inter ſe legibus urbes a - 
Arma ferunt : ſaevit toto Mars impius orbe. 
Ut cum carceribus ſeſe effudere quadrigae, 


Addunt in ſpatio, et un retinacula tenders | 
when Virgil 888 to repare for that war, which was 

2 when he is faid to have fi- 2 pep by the defeat of Anthony 

in ſeven years. But Mr B— and 8 at Actium. Antho- 


Trapp ſeem not very exact, ny drew his forces from the eaſtern 
o call him a youth i in _ tran- = of the empire, which Virgil 


uiſhes by the river Euphrates : 
502. A luimus | 


ria "Rn . his from the weſtern 
"roy, parts, which he 3 Tl Ger- 8 


when he was building a wall round 


iuter ſe ruptis jam. 
512. Ut cum 8 * e Ne. ü 
E ] Thus Horace : 


n U cum carceribus miſs rapit — ; 


1 currus. 


| 513. Aker in | Saris ] This > 
lie neg - ad; is variouſly read, and almoſt 


= the plough is and | as variouſly interpreted. Some read 


agriculture are | addunt ie in fpatio, which is not very 


| turned into ſwords. | eaſy to be underitood. Both the 


* $08. Et curvae 1 falces Arundelian manuſcripts, and ſeveral 
e have an] printed editions, have addunt ſe in 


t Joel: „ Beat your plow-ſhares | Kin gs, the Er ge, the Bodleian, 
x * into ſwords, - and your pruning- and 1 * Dr Mead's manuſcripts; 
ks into ſpears, * alſo in the Medicean, and ſeveral 
509. Hine mover E ates, illinc | other ancient manuſcripts, according 


Comanis 2 his part of | to Pierius. La Cerda endeavours. to 


Mp 


were drawing 


— have been writ- | prove that ſpatium ſignifies the turn - 
Auguſtus and Anthony | ing round the meta, which was uſually 
5 together theix forces, * ſeven times 3 and that 


_ 


| horſe: 


x16 
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Fertur equis auriga, n<que auic currus habenas. 


addere ſe in ſpatia or addere in ſpatia 

ifies the often turning round, and 

ug one circle to another. But 

Virgil ſeems to me to mean by 

| atium the whole ſpace that was 
allotted] for the courſe. Thus, at 
the end of the ſecond Georgick, | 

| Where he alludes to a | Chariot- race, 
he ä Ls 


| 


* — Immer fam Fpatils confecimu: 
0 * 


circumference of the whole ring 
The p ſſage in the third Geo gc is 

to * underſtood in the fame man 

ner, where he is RY of gave 


Hie vel ad Elei metas et maxima | 
8 „„ 


| 4 Sudabit tpatia.” 


5 1 che fifth Aeneid, where he deſ. 
_ Eribes the foot. race, atrium is evi- 
dently uſed for the whole ring: for 

we find that the moment they ſtart, 


5 ee 
"00 i — - Locum capiunt fignoque re- 


a pente 
e Corripiunt ſpatia audito, limenque |; 
V 


« Effuſi” 


17 addunt ſe in OPER * the night 
reading, T ſhouid rather think it] 
means they enter the ring, which is 
the meaning of corripiunt ſpatia or 
eampum, as he expreſſes 1 itin * third 
"I 


© | 


* Cum praecipiti certamine 
me campum 

« Corripuere, — efuſi carcere 
% cCurrus.“ 


of Englan 


. Heinſus and VER whom 1 have 


RG ER 


9 Mr 8 reads Ann 


Wig 


followed, read ad1unt in 


Maris: 
wiich I take to hgnity they encreaſe 
their ſwiftne/s in the ring, or n 


after and faſter. In this ſenſe Gri. 
moaidus has paiaphraſed this paſſage: | 
* madmodum tamen uorum 
„ plus pluſque currendo W. 2 au- 
e getur.” May's tranſlation is ac. 
oeling to this n: : 


«© So when ſwilt chariots from the | 


“ lifts are gone, 


| *Y 65 Their furious haſte increaſes « a | 
_— whith can * . to che vaſt] ; 


os they 5 run,” 


| Brvden's bn to have much „ 
me meaning: 


4 So four ſierce  courſers ſtarting u 


WS EE. - RE 
*£ Scow'r thro' the plain, and OY $3 
Dad © col ET * 
and tranſlates it tas: 5 9 25 =Y 


As when the cars ſwift powring | 


« thro' the race, | 


Encounter 3 on E dul 


„% haroives Met, 
« Oft whirling round the be yl 


| After thetheet, wherein the accom! | 
of the ancient plough is | 
was printed, I had the favour of : 
Las from Sir Daniel Molyneus, | 


 ]Bart. dated from Rome, July 27. 
and detcrip · 


1737. _ a drawing I 
tion of = _ ory Fre 1s e 
uſed 458 ann, and Veni. 


There 1s a 3 — in many p 


hag. op A 10 


- 


ec 5 15 
| J 

* " * 

6 * 1 


* 
= 


$3 
© 


nn AT BARS 


RES 


os. 6. a 


r 
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do find an exact account of the very 


* is 
1 — 
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+ | eath-board, or auris, of Virgil, of 


and to the beam F. 
| faſtened to che left handle, at G. 


the Dentale, or ſhare-beam, ſeems to 
be inſerted. 3535 

Iz the coulter, being a piece of 
ron, ſquare in the body, which is 


lower part, and having an edge, to 
L ss an Iron chain, faſtened at one 
end to the plow pillow, or Me/o/o N; 
| and, at the other, to the beam by an 
iron hammer M; the handle of which 
ſerves for a pin, and the more forward 
you place the hammer, the deeper the 


faſtened to the pillow, which ſerve 
do keep the beam in the middle. 
Pis the pole, or Timonzella, to 
which the oxen are yoked, and is of 

no certain length _ 


'- Ffrrong plank, which is faſtened to 
D, and to the left handle. 

i} being placed ſloping ſerves to turn 
up the earth, and make the furrow 


= 


be no ſmall ſatis faction to my readers, | 


lough, now employed in cultivating | 
the lands in Virgil's own country. 

The two timbers marked A are 
each made of one piece of wood, and | 
are faſtened together wich three 
wooden pins at B. <= 3 

C, C, are two tranſverſe pieces of 
wood, which ſerve to hold the han- 
dles together at the back. 

D is a piece of wood faſtened to 
the left handle, or Siniſtrella, at E, 


F is the beam, or Pertica, which is 


H is the plough ſhare, into which 


fixed in the beam, and — in the 


ſhare goes into the ground. 
O, O are two pieces of wood 


Q, R, with prickt lines is a 
This 


wider, This part therefore is the 


Georg. Lib, I. 


117 
whica he ſays there ſhould be two: 
but in this plough there ſeems to be 
but one. | | 

I do not queſtion, but that the 
Mantuan plough was, in Virgil's time, 
more ſimple than that here deſcribed : 
but let us compare a little the Poet's 
deſcription with the figure now before 


us. Let the left handle A, Abe ſuppoſed 


to be the Buris, the right handle A, 
A to be the Stiva, and A E, A to 
be the two Dentalia. Here then we 
ſee the crooked Buris, to form which 
an elm was bent as it. - New - 
the bottom of this, huic @ ſtirpe, we 


| [ſee the pole is inſerted, which pro- 


bably was continued to the length of 
eight feet, and had the oxen yoked 
to it, without the intervention of the 
Timonzella. Thus the plough wanted 
the advantage of having the ſhare go 
lighter or deeper, which may be a 
modern improvement. The two 
handles may very well be ſuppoſed 
to be meant by the double back, to 
vhich the two ſharebeams are joined. 
Upon this ſuppoſition we muſt make 
ome alteration in interpreting the 
two following verſes: 


Huic a ſtirpe pedes temo protentus 
* mm ole: ES 


1*© Binae aures, duplici aptantur den- 


| 5 « talia dor : 


« From the bottom of this a beam 
js protended, eight feet in length: 
and two earth boards, and ſhare- 
” _ are _ - _ 
= The wheels were pr 

fixed immediately to the beam, and 
ſhew the propriety of the word currus, 


The End of the 


as is already obſerved in the note on 
ver. 174. 5 . 
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Aer ENUs arvorum cube et ſidera caeli: 3 
Nunc te, Bacche, cm, nec non n ſylveſtria tecum 


1. | Hactenus arvorum & 6.1 


firſt : he then declares that of the ſe- 


_ cond book to be vines, olives, and 
wild trees and ſhrubs ; and invoke: 
Bacchus to his aſſiſtance. 

Thus far of the culture of the 
fields, and of the conftellations of | 


e heaven: Now, O Bacchus, will 


| A fing of thee, and with thee alſo, 


; © with full yats. 


: « hither, O father Lenaeus: 
is full of thy gifts; for thee the 
field flouriſhes, laden with vin 
_ © autumn, and the vintage foams | 
Come hither, O 
father Lenaeus; and take off thy 
+ * buſkins, and ſtain thy naked legs 
3 * wich ms in new mal. - 


of wild ſhrubs, and the off pring 
* of the ſlow- growing olive. Come 
here all 


| The 
Poet begins this book with a brief 
recapitulation of the ſubject of the 


* into their conſideration, and for 


sit is not eaſy, for eve 


he prefers olives, and fruit, and 
timber trees, and even ſhrubs, o 
Fo, the vine itſelf : 


Virgula, 


* 2. Nee non  hbveftria tecum Se. 1 : 
This introduction the Commenta- 


6 tors have not ſufficiently taken 


% want of thoroughly explaining it, 
do 
on of this 


„ reconcile the concl 
© book with the | 
« Virgil begins with theſe words, 
60 hw te, Bacche, canam ; but 
% about the latter end of the book, 


00 Quid et acque e Bacchiia 5 


— tous tulerunt? 


« This i is not eafily underſtood, with- 
“ out obſerving in how particular 2 
| © manner the poet immediately after 


Nun 


inning of it. 


„ times in The two firſt lines. But 


+ takes to diſcloſe 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Virgulta, et prolem tarde creſcentis olivae. 55 5 


Huc, pater o Lenace : tuis hic omnia plena 


Muneribus; tibi pampineo grayidus autumn 
Floret agcr, ſpumat plenis vindemia labris. 4 


Nun e Bacche canam, adds Nec 
10 6 | eftria tec um Virgula Sc. 
The reaſon of which I conceive to 
„ be this. Virgil, in order to raiſe 
„ the dignity of the verſe, in this 
* place, above that of the propaſi 

tion, in the firſt Georgic, as 

„ there makes ule of a agure, by 
4 employin dere inſtead of tem- 
3 r Re Thuſes a nobler 
* figure, for the ſame purpoſe, three 


4 this expreſſion, nunc te, Bacche, 
i canam, having the air of a Bac-. 
* chique piece, which was not by 
* any means the Poet's intention, 
* he immediately gives it another 
turn, by declaring he will cele- 

brate equally with Bacchus, that 
« is, the vine, every twig of the fo- 
«© weſt. This ſeems to bc * 
„ meaning, and this 8 
ect worthy of Virgil. under- 

— K he 


ves erat. 


_— > 


tariis ſerunt, tranſlatarumque al. 
** tero anno decerpuntur baccae. 


take off Pliny's objection, who ſeems 


truncheons. Varro mentions alſo the 
flow growth of lives ; but it is plain 
that he ſpeaks of ſowing them; and 
therefore he obſerves that it is a bet- 
ter way to propagate them by trun. 
cheons: Palma et cupreſſus, et 
« Olea in creſcendo tardaa. 


« Simili de cauſa Oleae ſemen cum 


« enaſcebatur colis, quam e tali, 
« jideo potius in ſeminariis alias 
« quas dixi, ferimus.” 


method of propagating olives, than 


by ſowing them : and, as Mr Miller 


bounties 
_ «+ of Nature in her productions of 
4 trees, and 


and ſhrubs ; and 


* this he does from the vine to the 


ou ann” Me Brwmnen= 
3. Tarde craſcentss Olivae.] The 


| ancient Greek unters of agriculture 


| ſpeak of the olive as a very flow 
2 z whenge they have given it 
> epithets of %, 6ixaproc, e- 
lex, apart Pliny quotes 


adds, that in his time they planted 
olives one year, and gathered the 
fruit the net: Heſiodus quoque 
E in ꝓrimis cultum agrorum docen- 
dan arbitratus vitam, negavit O- 


the 


1 4 
| — Heſiod, wherein he ſays, 
that the planter of an olive never 
lived to gather the fruit of it; but he 


thod in Greece, to this day. This 


might occaſion thoſe epithets, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this note. 


Hence alſo Virgil might make uſe of 
epithet /oww-growing ; tho” in 
his time they had a quicker way of 
propagating olives. rs 

4. Pater o Lenace.] Bacchus is 


or 


peculiarly called Pater; thus Ho | 


. © Caftore Pollux.“ 


the name Lenaeus for Bacchus in this 


place, Lenaeus being derived from 


;® lege &atorem fructum ex 2 


nds 4 Wwine-preſs. 


ES: 


9 | 
N 


2 by rg 74 


| © piſle Oy Tam tarda tune 


t nuncetiam in plan- 4 
But Heſiod no doubt ipoke of ſowing = 
the ſeeds of the olive; which will 


to mean the tranſplanting of the | 


« fit nucleus, quod ex eo tardiu 


r 


It is not 
improbable that the ancient Grecian | 
were unacquainted with any other 


informs me, they practiſe that me- | 


Virgil very judiciouſly makes uſe of 


« Romulus et Liber Pater, et cum 8 


bl 


Mead's man 
NMudatagur maſo Ec. This al- 
. frequent even| 
« Thy limbs in muſt of une, ad 


r 


this verſe begins with nunc inſtead of 


muanuiſcripts it is 9 89 
frleads hace, 


to have been the inventor of wine. 


| « Chaoniam — glandem muta- 
7 Poculaque 


in imitation of Bacchus: 
 ©* falina non alias ſolutior luxu, a- 
5 « dulto autumno, ſimulacrum vin- 
. demiae per domum celebrat ; ur- 


wry Ry.” 


3 | * nae pellibus accinQae aſſultabant, 
Fx facrificantes vel inſanientes 


* quatiens, juxtaque Silius he 
vinctus, gerere cot heros, 


_* jacere caput, ſtrepente circum | 


„ choro.“ 


aris i 2 2 — wy Father Bac. 


Huc, pater 0 Lenace veni ; ; 


Georg. Lib. II. 
nudataque muſto * 
Tinge novo mecum direptis crura cothurnis. — 


Principio, arboribus varia eſt natura creandis: 


Namque — nullis hominum cogentibus, plac 


1 one of Dr Meads ee 


fo one of the Arundelian 
La Cerda 


ui: muneribus.] Bacchus is faid | 


buc. 
Bic.) 


This gift is aſcribed to him at the 
beginning of the firſt Georgie: 


Liber et alma Ceres, were fi mw- 


„ rere tellus 
« vit ariſt 
inventis Achelvia miſ 
"> . 15 


* . Jes none again, in : Dr 


in Italy and other places, of 
out the grapes with their 
us is 


in Tacitus, that Silius wore buſſ ins 
« At Meſ- 


geri praela, fluere lacus, et femi- 


Ipſa crine fuſo, thyr- | 


6 dera 


Velleius Paterculus alſo 
tells us, that Mark Anthony would 
have himſelf called a new Father 

hus, and was carried to Alexan- 


* fing himſelf to a heathen Deicy, 
„ which I do nat believe was ever 


10, 
Sponte 


chus, c 4 with ivy, adomed 
with a = crown, holding 4 
thyrle, and wearing buſkins : ** Cam 
ante, novum ſe Liberum Patrem 
40 apellari juſſiſſet, cum redimitus | 
«© hederis, coronaque velatus aurea, 
«« et thyrſum tenens, cothurniſque 
& ſuccinctus, curru, velut Liber Pa- 
ter, vectus eſſet Alexandria. 
4 In the introduction, where Vir 


I gil makes an apoſtrophe to Bac- 


„ chus, Mr Dryden makes one to 
« his muſe ; and where Virgil ſe- 

« riouſly defires Bacchus to partake 
„ of the labour of — the 
grapes, which comprehends the 


„whole ſubject, as to the vine, Mr 


2 Dryden falls into a —_— extrava- SON 


8 EINE 


ferip with: me, my God, come 


© drench all o'er 


DM n pore. 


repreſented fre-| 


5 5 with Buſkins. Thus we find | © thas which lines nothing was ever 


% writ by man more wide from the 
« author's ſenfe or character ; nei- 
«© ther ſhould it paſs. unobſerved in 


« mouth of a heathen Poet, addreſ- 


done in any place but this.” Mr 


' 4" 


9. — arboribus c.] The 
Poet begins with an account of the 
ſeveral methods of —— — 2 | 


and firſt he ſpeaks of the three g? 
by wi * chey wr a” W 


2 1 


% how ſhocking a manner the x 
* preſſion, n God, is put into the 


46 : 
o 


* 


I 
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Sponte ſua veniunt, campoſque et flumina late 


Curva tenent; ut molle filer, lentaeque geniſtae, 


eulture; ſpontaneouſly, by ſeeds, and 

by ſuckers. 5 

In the firſt place the ways of 
Ws pR_ trees are various : for 
Mm come up of their own accord, 
* without the labour of mankind,and 


widely overſpread the plains and 


% winding rivers ; as the ſoft oſier, 
and the bending broom, the pop- 
“ lar, and the willow with hoary 
* blueiſh leaves. Some are produced 
dy ſeeds; as the lofty Cheſnuts, 
„ and the eſculus, which has the 
_ © largeſt leaves of all the groves of 
« Jupiter, and the oaks which were 
* reputed oracular by the Greeks. 
4 Others have a thick wood a- 


its 
rſt ſhewed theſe 


under the 
<< mother. Nature fi 


© ways: by theſe every kind of 


woods, and ſhrubs, and ſacred 

--_. *" ves Sonia.” 

V Virgil, in this place plaioly 
imitates 'Theophraſtus, who, at the 

; 22 of the ſecond book of his 

hiſtory of plants ſays, The gene- 


ration of trees and plants in gene- 


ral, is either ſpontaneous, or by 
4 ſeed, or by root, or by ſuckers, or 
i by ſetts, or by cuttings of the 
young ſhoots, or by layers, or 

_ « even by cutting the wood into 

© {mall pieces: for that way alſo a 
« plant will riſe. Among theſe the 
_ «© ſpontaneous generation ſeems to 
be the principal: aud thoſe which 
by ſeed and root, appear the 
. moſt natural: for are in a 
% manner ſpontaneous ; and there- 
4 fore ſuit with wild plants; where- 
s as the reſt are procured by the art 
and induſtry of man. Aa; Test 


FR | 


Populus, 


75. Nee n due e Oord & den- 


cr A dd crits, f ins fixed y 


4d ragaara doc, ij and dp, 8 and 
naovdc, i; dæ aurod rod coιM de, 8 tr; 


rod EvAou KATAXOTEVTO; eg Wipw. x} yap 
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11. Sponte ſua veniunt.] Tho 
the ſpontaneous generation of plants 


is now ſufficiently exploded ; yet it 


was univerſally believed by the an- 


cient philoſophers. Inſtances of this 
are frequent in Ariſtotle, 
many others. 
12. Siler.) 
the general 
Siler, an Offer. I do not meet wi 
any thing certain, in the other Latin 


writers, to determine exactly what 


plant they meant. Pliny ſays only, 


whence I wonder that Caeſalpinus 
ſhould imagine it to be the Z wonymus 


| Theophraſti, or Spindle tree, which | 


rows uſually in hedges. La Cerda 


more elegant for the Poet to ſpeak 
of two which grow in the plains, and 

two in the rivers. But this ſeems too 
trifling an exactneſo, to be worth in- 
fiſting upon: and I do not find an) 
other S:/er, to be mentioned in an 


ancient Latin author, but that which ö . 


grows in the water. 


Lentaeque Geniftae,] I take the | 


Genifla to be what we call Spaniſh 
broom 3; which grows in great plenty, 
in moſt parts of Italy. The Italians 
weave baſkets of its ſlender branches. 


The flowers are very ſweet, laſt — 


Pliny, and 


I have followed the 
opinion, in _—_ | 


ancies it to be Siler montanum, ot 


Sermountain, becauſe he thinks it : 


that it delights in watry places: | 


r „r 
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* with what Virgil ſays of it 
| wards in this Georgic: 8 


« Aut illae 
« Safficiunt ; ſepemque 


Popu 
Pars autem poſito 


and are agreeable to bees. This 


C OT: 
pecori frondem, 
« paſtoribus umbram 


ileſque Ge- 


8 pabula melli. 5 


What Pliny ſays of the Genifla 


very well with the Spaniſh. 


| broom. In kb. 21. c. . he ſays it has 
a yellow flower, and is uſed in gar- 


lands: © Tranſeat ratio ad eas ca- 


1 ronas, quae varietate ſola placent. 
1 flore conſtant, aliae folio. Florem | 
4 eſſe dixerim Geniffas : namq 
1 et iis 


genera, quando aliae 


nque 
itur lauten. In ib. 24. 


e. 9. he ſays the ſeed grows in pods, 


w—_ << : 0+ -=#= x 2 » - » Oo» 


| like kidney-beans : 


centes Geniſtae. 
that the broom is ever uſed by our 
| Dyers: but another plant of the ſame 
Lind is much in uſe; they call it 
* Wood-wax, and green-weed. It is 
dhe Coroneola of Caeſalpinus 3 and is 
alled by other authors Geniſta tine · 

 toria, Geniftella tinctoria, and Tinc- 


«« Semen 
in folliculis, Phaſeolorum modo, 
* naſcens : *” and that the plant is 


| uſed for withs to bind; and that the 

flowers are agreeable to bees: 
© Geniftaquoque vinculi uſum prae- 
tat. Flores apibus 
I] ib. 16. c. 18. He ſays it is uſed 


gratiſſimi * 


in dying: Tingendis veſtibus naſ- 
I do not know 


torius flos. 1 doubt not, but the 
Spaniſh broom might be uſed for the 
purpoſes. FS 


13. Populus. ] This no doubt is the 


| Poplar, of which, according to Pliny, 


ſatis, & 
ü dblueiſh green; and the under ſide of 


Georg. Lib. II. 

lus, et glauca canentia fronde ſalicta. 
ſurgunt de ſemine ; ut altae 
Caſtaneae, nemorumque Jovi quae maxima frond 


nigra, et quae Lybica a 


aut 


15 

1 

there are three ſorts: the white, the 
black, and the Lybian, which is our 
aſp: Populi tria genera, alba, 
«« minima folio, ac nigerrima, fun- 
giſque enaſcentibus laudatiſſima. 

lauca canentia fronde Saliga.] 
This is a beautiful deſcription of the 
common willow : the leaves are of a 


them is eovered with a white down. 
He uſes Salitum or Salicetum the 
place where willows grow, for Salices, 
the trees themſelves, NY 
doubt is our cheinut. Pliny deſcribes 
the fruit very plainly: © Nuces 
«« vocamus et quanquam 
* accommodatiores glandium generi: 
„ armatum iis echinato calyce val- 
lum, quod inchoatum glandibus.“ 
Nemorumque Jovi quae maxima 
frondet Eſculus.] It is no eaſy matter 
to determine certainly what the 


not our beech, as many have ima- 
gined, and as Dryden and Mr B—» 
have rendered it in their tranſlations. 
What has given occaſion to this miſ- 
take, is, that Eſculus ſeems to be deriv- 
ed from eſca, food, as ius is from 

päyw, ta eat: whence many learned 

authors have thought, and not with- 

aut reaſon, that @yyo; and Eſculus are 
the ſame plant. This being ſuppoſed, it 
has been imagined that Pagas is only 
payoc expreſſed in Roman characters, 
and ſo that Eſculus is the ſame with 
Fagus. It is very plain, from Pliny, 
that Fagus is the beech: * Fagi 
«©. glans nuclei ſimilis, triangula cate 
« includitur. Folium tenue, ac le- 


| 


is no leſs plain that the E/cakes is 
R 2 „ 


Eſculus is. This is certain that it is 


„ viſimum, Populo ſimile. Bat it 


Wh 2 
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Eſculus, atque habitae Graiis oracula quercus. 
Pullulat ab radice aliis denſiſſima ſylva ; 


« ſort of oak; for Pliny reckons it 
among thoſe trees which bear 
acorns : © Glandem, quae propre 
_ < intelligitur, ferunt Robur, Quer- 
44 cus, Eſculus, Cerrus, Ilex, Suber.“ 
Theophraſtus alſo makes the 945 
ies of oak. Thus "the 
5 Fagus are two different 
: one, the ard being a ſort of oak, 
and ns perro a beech. The E © Eſculu| 
as our Poet deſcribes it, has oy 
leaves; for that I take to be 
ſenſe of maxima frondet. Ovid alſo 
ſpeaks of it, as a tree with abundance 
of large leaves: 


as — frondeſus ab arbore 
N N | 


8 
= a — 222 Eſculus l * 


1 Viegil ſpeaks of it in another + 
ot this Georgick, as a large, ſpread- 
ing tree, with a very deep root. See 
ver. 291. Pliny ſays the acorn of 
the Eſculus is next in ſize and good 
neſs to that of the Quercus: © Glans 
„ optima in Quercu atque grandiſ- 
_« ſima, mox Eſculo.“ He e ſays alſo 
that it is not ſo common in' Italy, as 
the Quercus : ** Quippe cum Ro- 
bur, Quercumque vulgo naſci vi- 
bY. deamus, ſed Eſculum non ubique.”” 
Horace however ſeems to — of it 
7 | as common in Dannia: 


| « Quale portentum neque 3 
« Daunia in latis alit Eſculetis.” mw” 


| a ſame Poet r reſents the —_ 
of the Eſculus, as being very bard : 


Nes rigida mollior Eſculo.” 


| mon oak. 


U. 


IN tree was ſacred to Jupiter, thus 
* Arborum genera num. 


Pliny : 
4 nibus ſuis dicata perpetuo ſervan- 
&« tur, ut Jovi Eſculus.” 
alſo in the ſame author, that the 


it: “ Civica iligna primo fuit, 


« Javi ſacra. Variatumque et cum 
10 glandis."” J think it not impro- 


parts of England u 
green, hom leaf, not ſo much Gnuated 


oak, the acorns grow on long ſtalks, 
and the leaves — ſcarce any tail, 
but grow almoſt cloſe to the branches. 
but in the bay-oak the acorns grow 
on ſhort ſtalks, and the leaves have 
long tails. They are both figured 
in C. 
thiolus. 

16. Halitor b nl Quer- 


gods, and religious ceremonies, 


«© thoſe of other nations. 
„this manner Virgil uſes habitae 
Graiis oracula 


Mr Dryden unhappily applies thi 
« paſſage ſeriouſly, 1 in theſe words, 


55 — 


We find © 


Romans made their civic crowns of | 


| «6 poſtea magis placuit ex Eſculo 


© Quercu eft, ac data ubique quae 
6“ fuerat, cuſiodito tantum honore 


bible that the E/culus may be that 
{ort of oak, which is known in ſome | 
the Bay oat. It has a broad, dark. + 


2 the edges, as that of the com. | 
| It is called by C. 
I Bauhinus Quercus latifolia mas, une 


| {brevis pediculo oft. the common ' 


Bauhinus's edition of Mat. Ne 
e.] It is very well known how | 
* fond the Romans were of their | 


* and what a contempt they had for | 
It is in 


b Quercus. He h © 
* ſmiles at the Greeks, as he cal F 
them, for their ſuperſtition ; but 


| Where Fove of old 3 ſpoke. 


38. Cerafis.] | 


ww aa 


Py Lib, II. 


Ut ceraſis, ulmiſque : etiam Parnaſſia laurus 

Parva ſub ingenti matris ſe ſabjicit umbra. _ 

Hos natura modos primum dedit: his genus omne 20 

Sylvarum, fruticumque viret, nemorumque ſacrorum. 
Sunt alii, quos ipſe via ſibi repperit uſus. 


7 


18. Cerafes.] Cherries were ver wess. Ju | hae, cvxg, 1 
+ Bp fruit amongſt the Romans in Virgil's | #3vyavv . Td @rd jitne us rau, xe, 
mme. Pliny tells us they were brought | x? Toauxaa2ev. Coy 1 Tuxlow:oc.. 

| from Pontus, by Lucullus, after he] 3 


lac ſubdued Mitbxidates: Ceraſi — FP: - 
ante victoriam Mithridaticam L. 22. 455 41 9.1 Having al- 

« Laculli non fuere\in Italia. Ad | ready mentioned the ſeveral ways, 
« yrbis annum pcLxxx. Is primum | by which plants naturally propagate ; 
4 | their ſpecies ; he now . 
mention thoſe methods, which ate 5 
uſed by human induſtry. Theſe are 
by ſuckers, ſetts, layers, cuttings, 
pieces of the cleft wood, and in- 


T | grafting. 55 
82 There are other ways, which 
experience itſelf has found out by 
C art. One cuts off the plants from 
Fs ws.) The fineſt | ** the tender body of their mother, 
P. on bunt Parnaſſus, | and puts them into the furrows : 
| according to Pliny :/ © 5p tatiflima | ** another plants ſetts in the field, 
Ain monte Parnaſſo.“ I have en- either by ſplitting or . 
deavoured to prove, in the note on] the foot. Other trees expect t | 
ver. gab, ef the firſt Georgick, that bent down arches of a layer, and 
the bay, and not the laurel, is the to ſee à young nurſery in their 
Laurus of the ancients. I -ſhall add | © own earth. Others have no need 
: 1 that the laurel is not] of any root; and the planter 
ape to propagate itſelf by _ *« makes no difficulty to plant the 
as the bay. * the young ſhoots in the ground. |Þo 
0. He natura mods 1 ey «© Nay, and what is wonderful, if 
..] By this the Poet means, that] you cut the trunk of an olive in 
| thele are the ways, by which trees] pieces, it will put forth new roots. 
we naturally propagated, without | ** And we. often ſee the branches of 
die aſſiſtance of art. « one tree to turn with 1 | 
21. Fruticum.]) The difference | ** into thoſe of another, and a = 
detween a tree and a ſhrub is, that | ** tree being changed — graſied. | 
' the tree riſes from the root, with a | ** apples, and ſtony Cornelian cher- 
' fugle trunk, and the ſhrub divides | «© ries to glow upon plumb-ſtocks. 
_ itſelf into branches, as ſoon as it; Wherefore, O huſbandmen learn 
nes from the root. Thus Theo- | ©* the culture which is proper to 
Phraſtus: Agypov wev Guy ict 2b dr each kind, and learn to tame the 
Nos Noc Ag, , xx rü, du. = wild fruits by —_— 


% Ss. on ode un oo ee Ro os 


KF Frieren 


fo | 
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8 P. Virgilii Maronis 


Hic plantas tenero abſcindens de corpore matrum 


Depoſuit ſulcis: hic ſtirpes 


obruit arvo, 


4 rifidaſque ſudes, et acuto robore vallos: 25 


Sylvarumque aliae preſſos propaginis arcs 
Eirpettan, et viva ſua plantaria terra. 


«© that no land may lie idle. It is 
* worth the while to plant Iſmarus 
« with vines, and to crown the 
« great Taburnus with olives.” 


Pierius it is viam in the 
| Lombard tnanuſcripe. If this read- 


| be admitted the paſſage muſt be 
go 9g 40 22 


* methods which experience has | 


* found out to be its way.” 


23. Plantas tenero abſcindens de 
 corpore. matrum. } In one of the 
Arundelian manuſcripts it is Plan- 
tas teneras abſcindens corpore ma- 
- In theſe words the Poet plainly 
_ deſcribes the gation of plants 
| by ſuckers. I take this to be what 
Theophraſtus means by amd TApaond- 
Tag: The ſuckersare called Stolones, 
_ as Varro tells us, who adds that an 
| anceſtor of C. Licinius Stolo had the 
—_— of Stolo, becauſe he was 
very diligent in digging away the 
2 from the — : his Sar 
Nam C. Licinium Stolonem, et 
Cn. Tremelium Scrofam video 
venire, unum cujus majores de 
% modo agri legem tulerunt. Nam 
* Stolonis illa lex, quae vetat plus 
PD. jugera habere civem Roman 
* um, et qui propter diligentiam 
« culturae Stolonum mavit 


Wl cognomen, quod nullus in ejus 


% fundo reperiri poterat Stolo, quod 
«© effodiebat circum arbores, 2 


„and 


ulcs avellere in the fame ſenſe, 


and makes the 
| be one way of 


| Roman writers of agriculture 


that Virgil here uſes ab/cingere - 
Et aliud gen 
« ſtravit, avulſique arboribus Sto. 
« lones vixere. Quo in genere et 
* cum perna ſua aveiluntur, partem- 
que aliquam e matris ue cor- 
« pore auferunt front Mak 


drifidaſque fudes, et dente robore 


branches, like ſtakes, into the earth. 


Te is whae Theophraſtus calls ,* | 


* Ruaeus divides this 
xp $1LOVOG. 

frirpes obruit ar vo to 
ne ting; and the 
ſudes and valli to be another. The 


ſetts. NE 3 
«« This line, ſays My B——, has 
« very much puzzled the Commen- 
« tators, but there is no great diffi- 


e leaſt verſed in huſbandry, and con- 


« ſequently knows that there are | 


two ways of planting ſetters. The 
«© quadrifidas ſudes is when the bot- 
tom is ſlit a-croſs both ways; the 


3 1 

26. Hlvarumgue aliae Ec.) This 
is propagating by layers: which are 
called propagines. It is to be ob- 


creaſing the ſpecies, yet amongſt the 
'he 


gatio is uſed only for layers. 
common method, which Virgil ſeems 


= mean, is exactly 4 


Nil 


us ſimile natura mon. 


24. Hie flirpes obruit arvo, qua- | 


vallos.] This is fixing the large g 


firſt he takes to be focks, the other | 


e culty in it to any one that is the | 


% acute robore is when it is cut into | 
ed point, which is called the colt 1. 


ſerved that, tho“ we uſe the word 
propagation for any method of en- 


_ lll Sod nd 


5 4 q . 


A 


| Tal cas Neg. 


r 


Columella. © When you would lay | 
u down a branch, ſays he, from 


« the mother tree, dig a trench four 
« feet every way, ſo that the layer 
« may not be hurt by the roots of 


e the other. Then leave four buds,to 
. « come to the bottom of the trench, 


« and ſtrike roots: rub the buds off 
« that part which joins to the mo- 


ther, to avoid ſuperfluous ſhoots. 
 & Suffer that part, which is to appear | 
4 above ground, not to haveabove twp 


« or at moſt three buds. Rub off all 
« the buds, except the four loweſt, 


| « from that part which is put into 


« the ground, that the vine may not 
« ſtrike roots too near the ſurface, 
If you propagate it in this man- 
ner, it will quickly take root, and 


the third year you may ſeparate it 
„ from the mother.” Pliny tells us 
| that nature firſt taught this method 
dy the bramble; the branches of 


which are ſo ſlender that they fall 
to the ground, and make layers of 
their own accord : Eadem natura 


et Propagines docuit. Rubi nam- 
que curvati gracilitate, et fimul 


* proceritate nimia, defiguat rurſus 


un terram capita, iterumque naſ 


© cuntur ex ſeſe, repleturi omnia ni 
reſiſtat cultura, prorſus ut poſſint 


A videri homines terrae cauſa geniti. 
Ala peffima atque execranda res, 
Propaginem tamen docuit, * 

his 


* radicem acquiri viridem.“ 


0 


method of — I take to be what 


Theoph 


s means by gz" àvrod 


28. Nil radicis egent aliae Ofc. 


Here he plainly deſcribes what we 


Al cuttings, This is what Theo- 
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Nil radicis egent aliae; ſummumque putator | 
Haud dubitat terrae referens mandare cacumen. 

Quin et caudicibus ſectis, mirabile dictu, 

Truditur e ſicco radix oleagina ligno. 


] bas ubi ego ſum, viget. Secanc agri- 


9 


* 


phraſtus means by dd nend: It is 
cutting the young ſhoots of a tree, 
and planting them into the ground; 
whence Virgil ſays they have no need 
of a root. Tbey are called in Latin 
Surculs, Thus we find them called 
by Varro: © Tertium genus Se- 
« minis, quod ex arbore per Szrcu- 
« {os delertur in terram, fic in hu- 
mum demittitur, ut in quibuſdam 
«© tamen fit videndum, ut eo tem- 
«« pore fit deplantatum quo opor- 
66 tet. | EO 2 | 
30. Quin et caudicibus ſechis Sc. 
He ſpeaks of it juſtly as a wonder, 
that olive-trees ſhould ftrike roots 
from dry pieces of the trunk. This 
is mentioned by Theophraftus ; +25 
Eun naTurorh To; els wud. This 8 
ſentence of Virgil has been frequent- 
ly underſtood to mean grafting : but 
of this he ſpeaks immediately after. 
* ay — ſays, that _ the Poet 
ere ſpeaks of was practiſed in Spain 
in his time. They take the 4 7 
of an olive, ſays he, deprive it of it 
root and branches, cut it into 
ſeveral pieces, which they put into 
the ground, whence a root, and ſoon 
afterwards a tree is formed : ** Hunc 
** ſextum modum cum ſeptimo con- 
fundunt plurimi, et putant in hig 
caudicibus loqui Virgilium de In- 


Nihil unquam magis adverſum 
* menti Virgilii. Teſtes ſunt oculi 
4 ſcientiflimorum agricolarum, a qui- 
* bus id quaeſivi : teſtis ars ipſa, 
66 4 


quae nunc quoque in Hiſpania, 


| * colae, ſeinduntque in partes plures 
< caudicem Olivae, cui amputata 


«« fitione, et una cum illis Beroaldus. . 


10 
Et 
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ſaepe alterius ramos impune videmus 


Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 


Quare agite o proprios generatim diſcite cultus, 
Agricolae, fructuſque feros mollite colendo, 


Neu ſegnes Jaceant terrae. Juvat man Baccho 


0 amputati ram: ita 
44 conſectum infodiunt, ac inde for- 


quod Poeta ſtupet, quia vere mi- 
« rum. 


© Alterius ramos impune id 
; wertere in ——_ In this paſſage 
| he plainly f. 
which he 
This ſubject. is farther explained; 
= — 2 i fr la ft 

BE a infita mala ferre 
Pn. ] He ſpeaks of grafting 


ER on an apple-ſtock, as Dryden 
5 * flated it, who has added 
 quinces alſo, tho' not in the original 


„Thus pears and quinces from the 
8 2 - 


1 A 
the graft 


that is changed: wherefoce 


the pear muſt be the ſtock ſpoken of 
The apples are faid to 


in this place. 
be infira, ingrafted, which fully ex- 


= om the meaning of this paſſage. 
It Prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere Cor- | 


It is a doubt whether Virgil 


- wh Proms aa 
/t is the nature of the ſtock, not of | 


ks 57 grafting, of 
bjoins two inſtances. | 


| 


5 7 mad that cornels are ingrafted up- 


on plumb-ſtocks, or plumbs upon 
it in the i 
_ ] commendation of ſome wine, which | 
was given him by Maron, the prie $ 
—__ _ at Iſmarus: i 


cornel-ſtocks. May | 
former ſenſe: 


363 


46 Rock of plumb :“. * = 
and Dr, Trapp: 


« And 


tural fruit. 


belongs very properly to the fruit of | 
the Cornel, not to the tree: —. 5 1 


Con- 


* cornel glow.” 


Dryden takes it in the later ſenſe: 


« And thus the ruddy colnel bean 
the plumb: 5 


and Mr 5 


* 


ſaid to 
which are not ſo red, as its own na- 
Beſides the epithet foxy 


fore if Virgil ſpeaks of that fruit, he 


muſt mean the Stock of the plumb. þ 


Columella fays the Cornelian cherries 
were uſed for olives : 


37. Juoat Iſmara Baccho cf 
rere. ] Iſmarus is a mountain of 


"Thrace, not far from the mouth of. | 
was famous | 


Hebrus. That country 


for good wines. Ulyſſes ſpeaks in 


1 


35 


4 1 on the plomb's as don | 
as mat ſe radix, et mox arbor, | 


ſtony corneils bluſh with 
F nn plumbs.” e 
apples a «ſtock, not off 
l I he the frumar to be the Poeri 
meaning : for the Cornelian cherry 
is a fruit of ſo beautiful a red colour, 
that the cornel cannot properly be | 

glow or redden with plumbs, 


« Corna, | 
bus pro olivis utamur.” uy | 


ne „ — 


8 "ardy d he d, Tx 4. 


„ ES * 


"6 Then took a ern f fla with 


« The prieſt of Phoebus at a” \ 


Campania, which was very fruitful | 
in olives. It is now. called 


having invoked Bacchus, and pro 
— the ſubject of this book, now 


; give him his aſſiſtance. 
© me, and bear a part of the labour 
"4 A 3 glory, and juſtly the 


| © hundred 


[3 
22 here detain you with poetical 
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Conſerere, atque Olea magnum veſtire Taburnum. 


Tuque ades, 
0 decus, O 


©1360, - 7 (404 + Mu. Eufubt et 048 
Jeu ATIANuv9%, 0 
Care. 


« precious wine, 
« The gift of Maron, of Evan- 


„e theus' line, 


0 Iſmarian ſhrine.” 


Mr Pore. 


31. Ol magnum * Tabar- 


zum.] Taburnus is a mountain of 


— 


38. ads ve]. The 1 Poet | 


calls upon his patron Maecenas, to 
And do thou, O Maecenas, aſſiſt 
* which I have begun, thou, who 


eateſt part of my fame, and 
Aung ſpread the ſails to the open 
I do not hope 


tongues, 


« ſhore : the land is in 


ght: I will 


ion, and circumlocutions, and 
« lows preambles.” 


* This allegory, ſays Hm is 
* thought to allude to the 


inceptumque una decurre laborem, 
famae merito Fars maxima noſtrae, 


„ lowing lines allude to Navi | 
„And indeed the verb decurro is 
as uſed with water : | 


« a "fant vada ag cita Le. IE 


F 40. 0 Sw, 


"= to contain inf 
my verſes all that could be ſaid on 


this ſubject: not, tho? IT had a 
2 a hundred 
3 mouths, and a voice of iron. Aſ. 
4 fiſt me, and coaſt hay the neareſt | 


40 
Maecenas, 


« ened by the laſt verſes of this 


— — C Book : 


© 6 ad am tempus equum funantia 


-68 2 colla, Kc. 


but T think that chis, and the fol- 
gation. 


2 Catullus | 


en puppi- 


« and Virgil, in a the fifth Aeneid ; 


« Prona petit maria et pelage de- 


Oy currit aperto.“ 


0 —  merite 
pars maxima noftrae.) “ In ſome 
% ancient manuſcripts it is noffri 2 
« if this be admitted, we mult ne- 
« ceffarily read, as forme think it 
* ſhould be, 


« 0 decus, O * et merito fre 
« maxima noſtri. 


46 But! in the Medicean, and other 


8 correct copies it is famae naſtrae. 
. . The reading in ſome co- 
6 pies is SER. bg 


* Deus 0 — merit bars 
nmaxina — 


68 S 3 it is : bewer to read decus 
EO with Horace, 


3 0 et e, & Frag aecus 


66 meum. 


Pierius. 


— which opinion is ſtrength - 


37. PE 


—B 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Maecenas, pelagoque volans da vela patenti, 


Non ego cuncta meis amplecti verſibus opto : 


- 


Non, mihi fi linguae centum fint, oraque centum, 


Ferrea vox. 


"4 Pal aka de wela ba- I. 


tenti.] Several commentators take 


_ theſe words to ſignify, that the = | 


begs Maecenas to favour him: 


_ *« Simplici generi carminis proctta I 


1 40 Den: ut Vela favorem acci- 
| iamus, ſays Servius. Ut 


% Maecenas favoris vela explicet, 


s aſpirans in patenti pelago totius | 


* operis,”” ſays La Cerda, But if 
we carefully conſider the Poet's de: 
ſign in the whole paſſage now before 
us, we ſhall find, that by da vela 
poeelago he does not mean 

undertaling, but ſet ſail or embark 
wirb me: as two lines before he had 
deſired him to join with him in the 
labour he had undertaken: *© in- 
* ceptumque una decurre laborem.“ 
By pelago patenti Ruaeus thinks he 
means an open ſea, not ſhut up with 
winds. I believe he uſes that meta- 
phor to expreſs the copiouineſs of his 


ſubject, comparing tie immenſity of 


avour my 


his undertaking to that of the ocean. 
For he adds immediately, that Mae- 


cenas may not be diſcouraged by the 


vaſtneſs of the labour, that he has no 


intent to aim at comprehending the 
wWuhole in his poem, and indeed, that, 
if he had ſuch a deſign, it would be 

impoſſible. NO 

42. Non ego cundta meis ] We have: 
an expreſſion like this in the ſecond 
Iliad. Homer, when he is drawing 
up the Grecian army, lays he ſhould 
Not be able to recite all their num- 
bers, tho” he had ten tongues, and 


ten mouths, a voice not to be broken, | 


and a heart of braſs: 


| 66 
«6 


Ades, et primi lege littoris oram : 
In manibus terra: non hic te carmine ficto, 
Atque — ambages, et 1. exorſa tenebo. 


uad 3? qui 4 8 87 22 sud 
| \ Ovopve 5 
"Ou? L. . 45 nta, FTIR N 
Saler ev, 


wy 3 dppmeros, ”m_—_ 8 wo {rap 


1 164. 


"<4; Prix Fo littoris eram. 1 This 
expreſſion, of coaſting near the ſhore, 
is thought to contradict the open ſea 


juſt now mentioned: but I believe 
what I have faid in the note on wer. 


41. will reconcile this ſeeming con- 
Mr B — — would have | 
primi altered to the adverb prins; 
and indeed it is primum in the King's 
manuſcript, but there ſeems to be no 


tradition, 


occaſion for this alteration. Lego in 
naval affairs is always uſed in Lat 


for coaſting, whence, as La Cerda } 
obſerves, pelagus legere, which ſome 


_ 1s barbarous. 
Non hic te carmine fiato, &c.] 
Km and Mr Dryden under- 


* relatively to the whole work in 
„general; bat it is plain, Virgil 


cc 


hic, not in this place. The con- 


© mon tedious forms of invocation, 


© which it is probable, Maecenss | 
had been often tired with.“ Mt 


cc 


3 


47. Sponts 


« ſtand non hic te carmine fids | 


„ confines it to his invocation, 22 


45 | 
Sponte | 


r. . o J 8 4 —— 
g * o © 5 * Ns 


cluſion ſeems to carry with it ſome | 


kind of reflection upon the com- | 


ts, 


» 


I 8 £55 © 7 ks 


ne | 


5 


7 -* > & 


0 a = 3 ©S 


n . * — * . M e 


1 


44 for nature lies hid in the ſoil. 
4 theſe, if you graft them, or change 
them by putting them into well 

1 prepared trenches, will put off 


_ * ſhade for late 
_ * apples degenerate, forgetting their 


0 Romule, Romule dic, O 


Sponte ſua quae ſe tollunt in 


Infoecunda quidem, ſed laeta et fortia ſurgunt: 


47. Sponte ſua &c.] The Poet 


by which wild trees are produced; 


| ſpontaneouſly, by roots, and by 


ſeeds. Here he mentions them a- 


gain, and ſhews by what culture 
each ſort may be meliorated. 


« Thoſe, which ſpring ſpontane- 


1 ouſly into the open air, are un- 


« fruitful indeed, but fair and ſtrong: 
Yet 


ce their wild nature, and by frequent 


4 culture will be not ſlow to obe 
e any diſcipline. 
ee whicharile barren from the bottom 
e of the plant, will do the ſame, if 
„ you tranſplant them into open 
fields, For the high ſhoots and 
_ « branches of the mother overſha- | 
„ dow them, and hinder them from | 
_ © bearing fruit, as they grow up; 
and ſcorch it, when they bear any. | 
« The tree which ariſes from ſeed, | 


© grows {lowly, and will ſpread a 
poſterity. 


* former juices : and the vine bears 


_ * ſorry cluſters, a food for birds. | 
 * Therefore labour mult be beſtowed | 
Jon them all, and all muſt be re- 
moved into trenches, and tamed 
with much expence.” _ 
 Oras.] Sol read it with Heinſius, 
mud La Cerda: it is commonly read 
in luminis auras. This laſt author 
obſerves that in luminis oras is a4 
ſtequent expreſſion amongſt the Poets: 


thus Ennius: 1 | 


Georg. Lib. II. 


And thoſe alſo 


and 5 


And] 


13 


luminis oras, 


Quippe 


* Qualem te patriae cuſtodem Di 


had before mentioned the three ways 


L genuerunt? 
« Tu produxiſti nos inter luminis 
„ e 


and Lucretius: 


F Nec fine te quicquam dias in lumi- 


He +, JT 
„% Exontur." | 


and 


At nunc ſeminibus quia certis quid- 
I que creatur, : 5 
Inde enaſcitur, atque oras in lumi- 

TTC 5 
« Materies ubi ineſt cujuſque et 
F _ EC. 


Views eins 


6c 


+ Tuto res teneras effert in [uminis 


c oras.” 


© —  Miſcetur funere vagor, 

« Quem puecri tollunt viſentes lumi- | 
66 nis oras.” „%% FR by 

—_— 

« Significare volunt indignos efſs _ 

„ Vivam progeniem qui in oras la- 
minis edant,” „ 


| Tum porro puer,ut ſaevis projectus 


& ab undis 


8 2 | « Navita, 


14 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Quippe ſolo natura ſubeſt. Tamen haec quoque fi quis 
Ny LL aut ſcrobibus mandet mutata ſubactis, = 


Exuerint ſylveſtrem animum: cultuque frequenti 
In quaſcunque voces artes, haud tarda ſequentur. 
Nec non et ſterilis, quae ſtirpibus exit ab imis, 


| Hoe faciet, vacuos ſi fit digeſta 
Nunc altae frondes, et rami matris opacant, 
Creſcentique adimunt foctus, uruntque ferentem. 


or Navita, madus humi jacet, infans, 


20 indigus omni 
Vitali auxilio, cum primum in 
d [uminis oras 


«c Nixibus exalvo matris natura _ 


CO fudit.” - 


and | 


% Nunc redeo ad mundi novitatem, 


et mollia terrae 


* Arva, novo foetu quid primum in 


| « l[uminis ora: 
* Tollere, et incertis tentarit it credere 
te A ventis.“ 3 : 


= Sie unum quicquid paulatim pro. 


«© trahit aetas 
40 " medium. ratioque in lui. 
46 eruit Oras. a 


Thus * our Poet nell, in the 
a Aeneid: 


5 - Quem Rhea facerdos. 
3 7 urtivum Partu lub luminis edidit 
. oras. = 


tho ha als many editors ne 
aduras. 


Fulvius Urimus looks upon 
the paſſage now under conſideration 
to be an Imitation of that * 1 
Lucretius: 


> wee ſua nequeunt 5 hows exit 
Al tere in auras.“ 


| 


per agros. 


Jan, 


By 9. Duippe ſolo natura ſuhe 
* underſtand folo to mean 5 


root of the tree: others interpret 
it the ſoil or earth, in which it 
WS. 


particular plants, which therefore 
grow fair and ſtrong in. that ſoil, 
which is 3 give them 
birth. , Y 

Tamen haec — þ quis Ce. 
The way to tame theſe ns WY 


50. Inſerat. ] Some have imagined 
erroneouſly that Vir rgil means that 
their branches ſhould be ingrafted 
upon other trees ; but this is contrary 
to practice. [nſerere arborem ſigni» 
fies not only to ingraft that tree upon 
another, but alſo co. ingraft 


upon the ftock of that. 


52. Voces.] Pierius ſays that ſome 


| ancient manuſcripts have wo/es, and 


ſome velis; but that woces is moſt 
approved by the learned. 
56. Creſcentique.) In the King' 


and Cambridge manuſcripts it is creſ 


centeſgue. If this reading be ad- 
mitted, we muſt render this paſ- 
ſage: „and deſtroy the _ 
© fruits, and ſcorch the — whi 
bears them.” 


ol 


37. Jam 


553 


wild trees, is to ingraft a good | 
If fruit ea them, or w . 
them. 


By nature's lying hid in the | 
eil, the Poet ſeems to mean, that 
| [there is ſome hidden power in the 

earth, which cauſes it to produce 


E 


* 


5a 


Y 0 Ow OY ow 


c_—_ ww „ 1 — „ W 2 * 


© Ts TT. 
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| Loſing its native juices,” 


Georg. Lib. II. 13 


Jam, quae ſeminibus jactis ſe ſuſtulit arbos, 
Tarda venit, ſeris factura nepotibus umbram. 


pomaque degenerant ſuccos oblita priores: 


67. Jam. ] In che Cambridge, 
and one of the Arundelian manu- 
ſeripts, and in ſome old printed 


editions it is nam. 


58. Nepotibus.] Fulvius Urſinus 


- contends, contrary to the opinion of 
all the other Commentators, that | 


by Nepotes Virgil meant the /ate 


_ fofterity of the tree, which he thinks | 
15 more poetical, and more worthy | 
; of Virgil, than the common inter- 
baute 2 ; N 
3509. Pomague degenerant.) Son 
take poma to mean the fruit of the 
tree juſt mentioned: and indeed the | 
; ancients ſeem to have uſed not 


on for an .* r any eſ- 


culent fruit. underſtand the 
Poet to ſpeak of the fruit of the 
ajple-tree. Of the former opinion 
is La Cerda, who explains this paſ- 
lage thus: Praeterea poma harum 


© arborum facile degenerant, veluti 


„ oblita ſuam naturam et ſuccos. 


839 « Et fructus jus |a t. 
| * degenerant, amiſſo priore ſapore.” | 


ve 


© — It's fruit degen'rous proves, | 


Et turpes avibus praedam fert uva racemos. 60 
cScilicet omnibus eſt labor impendendus, et omnes 
Cogendae in ſulcum, ac multa mercede domandae. 
Sed truncis Oleae melius, propagine vites 


Reſpondent, 
Grimoaldus is of the latter opinion, 
whoſe paraphraſe runs thus: Que. 

madmodum pirus abit in piraſtrum, 


et mali dulces in amaras, aliaeque 


in alias tranſeunt.” May's tran- 


And apples loſe rhe firſt good jui 2 
« they had.” _ * 
and Mr B———"5: _ 5 


50. Turpes avibus pracdam fert 
KUVG nit ] Una — be He 
here figuratively for the tree: for 
uva ſignifies the whole cluſter of 

grapes, as well as racemus, not a ſin- 


acinus or wvinaceum. Thus, at the 
latter end of the fourth Georgick, 
we find vu uſed to expreſs a ſwarm 
of bees hanging on the branches of 


« — Liquefaa boum per viſcers | 


„ „„ 


n effervere coſtis, 


1 Immenſaſque trahi nudes ; jamque 


* 


« arbore ſumma 


a « Confluere, et lentis n demit- 


«6 tere ramis. 


63. 84d rrancis, C.] Here the 


Poet 


gle grape, which is properly called 


e here the buds thruſt themſelves 
4 forth, out of the middle of the 


„ park, and break thin membranes, |** et nitidos, 


16 


Poet ſpeaks of the ſeveral ways of 
cultivating trees by human induſtry: 


and gives us a no leſs juſt than beau- 


tiful deſcription of the manner of 
inoculating and ingrafting. 

« But olives ſucceed beſt by 
% truncheons, vines by layers, and 
* Paphian myrtles by the ſolid wood. 
„ The hard hazels and the vaſt aſh, 
„ and the tree which ſpreads its 

% ſhade for the crown of Hercules, 

4 and the acorns of our Chaoman 
4 father grow from ſuckers: this 
way alſo gro'vs the lofty palm, 
« and the fir, which is to try the 
< dangers of the ſea. But the rugged 
* arbnte is ingrafted with the off- 
* ſpring of the walnut-tree, and 
* barren planes have born ſtrong 
„ apple-trees : cheſnut-trees have 
& born beeches, and the mountain 
* aſh has been hoary with the white 
* bloſſom of pears, and the ſwine 
_ « have. crunched acorns under elms. 
Nor are grafting and inoculating 
* performed the ſame way. For 


_ «« a ſmall ſlit is to be made in the 
very knot; here they incloſe a 
bud from a tree of another ſort, 

« and teach it to unite with the 


© moiſt rind. Or again the unknotty | 


* ſtocks are cut, and a way is made 
into the ſolid wood with wedges, 
* and then fruitful cions are put 
« in: and in no long time the vaſt 
tree riſes up to heaven with happy | 
„ branches, and wonders at the 
new leaves, and fruits not its 
3 8 
Servius, and after him moſt of 
the other Commentators, think 
that what the Poet ſays here of 
olives is a repetition of what he 
e 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


& Truditur & ſicco radix 
7 ligno.” | 


In the note on that paſſage, it i; 
ſhewn, that Virgil ſpeaks of a way 
of cutting the trunk of an olive. 
tree in pieces: and he mentions it 
as a wonder, that the roots ſhould 


he ſpeaks of the beſt way of pro. 
pagating olives, which he ſays i 
by truncheons, which are the thick 
branches ſawn in pieces, of a foot, 
or a foot and a half in length. 


Theſe are to be planted as freſh 


as poſſible, not e ficco ligno. Co- 
lumella, in the ſeventeenth chapter 


* olivetum conſtituitur. 


cc 


mos arboribus adimito, et ex his 
66 


* am partem, quam quae fern 


© praeciderit, laedas: hoc auten } 
facile contingit, ſi prius varam} | 
*© feceris, et eam partem ſupra quam 
* ramuny ſecaturus es, foeno, aut | 


© ftramentis texeris, ut molliter, 
* et fine noxa corticis taleae ſuper- 


* ſeſquipedales ſerra praecidantur, 


« falce leventur, c.“ 


than one foot: Taleas oleaginea, 


Quin et caudicibus ſeQis, mirabile 


« diu? 


— 


quam recentiſſimas taleas recidito, 
ita ut ne corticem, aut ullam ali. 


oleagina | 


ſhoot from the dry wood. Here 


of his book de Arboribus follows our 
Poet in recommending the propaga. 
tion of olives by truncheons : © Me. 
* lius autem #rancis quam plants 
"The ? 
ninth chapter of the fifth book f 
the ſame author is entirely on the 
culture of olives. I ſhall here ſet 
down his deſcription of the ta | 
leae or truncheons of olive-trees, | 
Tum ramos novellos, proceros, | 
quos comprehenlos } 
© manus poſſit circumvenire, hoe 
* eſt manubrii craſſitudine feraciſi | 


lh... 


poſitae ſecentur. Taleae deinde þ 


atque earum plagae utraque parte 
Here bt | 
ſays they are to be cut to the lengu 
of a foot and a half; but Cato e 
commends them to be no longer 


* quas in ſcrobe ſaturus eris, t. | 


„ 


Georg. Lib. II. 17 


Reſpondent, ſolido Paphiae de robore Myrtus. 
Plantis edurae Coryli naſcuntur, et ingens 65 


Fraxinus, 


« pedaneas decidito, diligenterque | This is the way which Columella 
« tractato. ne liber laboret. Cum | recommends ; who calls this fort of 
„ dolabis aut ſecabis, quas in ſe- cutting ma/leo/us, becauſe it bears 
© minario ſaturus eris, pedales fa- | no ill reſemblance to a- little ham- 


r 


mer. I do not know that we have 


Fruncus is properly a ſtock of 2 any proper Engliſh word for alles - 


tree, diveſted of its head 3 hence lus, tho it is a cutting of a different 
theſe talcac, or branches, with | nature from that which 1s uſual 
their heads cut off are called tranci.] taken from other trees. Columella 


The French derive their word tron- ] mentions allo the propagation of 
con from truncus 3 and hence comes vines by layers, in his ſeventh books | 


our word truncheon. 


de Arboribus. 


The winters in England are gene-] 64. Solido Paphiae de robore Myr- 
rally too ſevere, to ſuffer olive trees tu.] In one of the Arundeiian | 
to be planted in the open ground. | mai:uſcripts it is melius inſtead of 
The way of propagating them here /d. 9 5 N 
is by laying down their tender] The myrtles are called Paphian 
branches, and taking them from the | from Paphos a city of the iſland 
mother plant in about two years, | Cyprus, where Venus was worſhip- 
This method is fo tedious, that moſt] ped. The myrtle was ſacred to that 
people chooſe to have them from | goddeſs : ſee the note on ver. 28. 
Italy in the ſpring. They are uſu-Jof the firſt book. 
ally planted in pots or caſes, and| By /olido de robore he ſeems to 
removed into the green-houſe at the | mean planting by fetts. Thus Mr 


approach of winter. 


Propagine vites reſpondent.) Vir- 


3— ſeems to underſtand him: 


gil here recommends the propagation |** —— Myrtles by huge boughs. : 


of vines by layers: which is ſtill 


_ praftiſed. It is found by experience | With us they are propagated by 


"| tobe abetter way to propagate them |-utting-, aud removed into the 


by cuttings ; the deſcription of | green-houſe in winter. 
which I ſhall take the liberty to ſet] 65. Plantis edurae Coryli naſ- 
donn, in the words of my judicious | cuntur.] By p/antis the Poet means 


friend Mr Miller: „ You ſhould 


luckers; which is a method ſtill in 


always make choice of ſuch ſhoots | common practice: tho' it is now 


* as are ſtrong and well ripened of | found to be a better way to propagate 
_ * the laſt year's growth. Theſe V 
_ © ſhould be cut from the old vine, 


them by layers. 


| : juſt below the place where they | ſeveral other good editors. Servius . 
nene produced, taking a knot of | reads t durac; but he ſays that 


* the two years wood, which 


* ſhould be pruned ſmooth, then 


(ome read edurac, as it were non 
durae; like enodes for fine nodvs. 


» you ſhould cut off the upper part | Pierius ſays that in ſome ancient 
2 8 of the ſhoot, ſo as to leave the] manuſcripts it is edurae, but in the 
8 cutting about ſixteen inches long. greater part et durae. One of the 


Atundelian 


I read edurae with Heinſius, and 


Arundelian manuſcripts has ef durae, 


nd the other edurae. The King's, 


Grimoaldus, Paul Stephens, La Cer- 
da, Schrevelius, and ſeveral other 
editors read et durae, Ruaeus, and 
many others read edurae. This 


Cambridge, and the Bodleian | 
manuſcripts have et durae. Both 
Dr Mead's manuſcripts have edurae. 


£3 P. Virgilii Maronis 
Fraxinus, Hereuleaeque arbos umbroſa corona, 
Chaoniique patris glandes : etiam ardua palma 
Naſcitur, et caſus abics viſura marinos. 
Inſeritur vero ex foetu Nucis arbutus horrida, 


duce any, nor were they ever pro. 
pagated any other way, than b 
iceds. It has been ſuggeſted to me 
by an ingenious friend, that what 
Virgil ſays of ſuckers is terminated 


Chaonii patris glandes, c. ſignifi 
that “ oaks grow from ſeeds, a 


Iſt Commentator interprets edurae, 


na/cuntur. 


566. Hereuleaegue arbos unbreſa 


The tree of Hercules was 
poplar: thus Theocritus, in his 


coronae.] 


ſecond Idyllium : 


A *HparaGo, lapbe ve 


and our Poet, in his ſeventh ec- 


logue: 5 
6 Populus Alcidae gratiflima.” 


It is certain that the poplar puts 


forth ſuckers in great abundance. 
67. Chaoniique patris glandes.] 


See the note on ver. 8. of the firit 
| Georgick. The oak was ſacred to 


Jupiter. 


: » Etiam. ] I In both Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts it is er jam. 5 


It muſt not be denied, that not- 
withſtanding our Poet ſeems to men- 
New the oak, palm, and fir, as 
eing propagated by ſuckers, yet 
theſe trees are never known to pro- 


2— "ud 


fir, which is to try the danger 


valle durae: and the hazle being | * of the ſea. I much queſtion 
à hard wood, this interpretation 
| ſeems to be better than that of 


Servius. | 
One of the Arundelian manuſ- 


whether the words of our author 
can be brought to this ſenſe, but! 


leave it to the determination of t 
learned reader. 5 5 
Ardua palma. ] 


of its great height. Some think it 
is called ardua, becauſe the honour 
of the palm is difficult to be ob- 
tained. Mr Miller thinks it is called 
ardua, becauſe ** it is with difficulty 


| e6 propa ted, and is of ſlow growth, 
1* fo 2 perſons, who plant the 


© ſtones, ſeldom live to taſte the 


* fruit of their labour.” | 
68. Caſus abies viſura marin. 
The abies is our yew-leaved fir-tree. 


The wood of this tree was much 


A 
69. Inſeritur vero ex foetu nucii 
arbutus horrida.)] I believe there 


| which has been more cenſured, than 

this about grafting : It being are: 

ceived opinion, that no will 

| ſucceed, unleſs it be upon a ſtock, 

which bears a fruit of the fame 
|= meer poetical rant, to talk 

| grafting a walnut on an arbute, ol 
* 


with the end of ver. 66. and that 


does alſo the lofty palm, and the | 


The palm (1 
| believe) has this epithet on account 


uſed by the ancients in their ſhip | 


is no paſſage, in all the Georgicks, | 


kind. Hence this is looked upon u 


as © 1 


WS OD I. TW, TR. V 
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I 


determined this as a perpetual 
ul, that thoſe cions only can 
| « ſucceed, which are like in outer 
© and inner bark, and fruit, to 
I thole trees on which they are 
b wngrafted, we have thought it 
proper to remove this miſtake, 
Land deliver to poſterity the me- 
I thodby which every kind of cion 


55 1 TH »> ww -s wv w F79 
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cheſnut, a pear on a wild aſh, and 
an = Fe go elm. Whether the 
preſent art falls ſhort of that of the 
ancients, or whether our climate 
will nat admit of the ſame advan- 
rages, with the better air of Italy, 


1 will not pretend to determine. 
But I ſhall endeavour to ſtrengthen | 
what our Poet has ſaid, by the au- may not ſtart back, 
thority of the beſt, the moſt ex- 
perienced, and the moſt judicious 


proſe writer on agriculture, amongſt 


e ancients. Columella ſpends a 


whole chapter, in his book de Ar- 
boribas, in mewing how any cion 


may be grafted on any flock. I 
_ ſhall preſent the reader with a tran- EO: 
| What I have here quoted is, I 


lation of that entire chapter. But 
„ fince the ancients have denied 
* that every kind of cion may be 
« ingrafted on every tree, and haue 


may be ingrafted on every kind 
* of tree. But not to tire the rea- 


Ader with a long preface, we ſhall | 
give one example, by following 
_ © which any one may ingraft what. 


* ſoever kind he pleaſes on any tree. 


Make a trench four feet every 
' Way irom an olive-tree, of tuch | 
= 2 a length that the extremities of 
4 the olive branches may reach it. 
y Into this trench put a young fig- | 
dee, and be careful that it be 
Hair and ſtrong. After three or | 


« 


* five years, when it is ſufficiently 


„ own, bend down the faireſt 


* ranch of the olive. tree, and binc 


2 it to the fig ſtock : and ſo cutting 


Georg, 


apple on 2 plane, a beech on a 


off the reſt. of the branches, leave | 


Lib. II. 19 


« graft. Then top the fig, fmgoth 
« the wound, and cieave the middle 
% of the ſtock with a wedge. Then 
„ ſhave the ends of the olive 
[0 ene tn mack A, wa 
* they grow to the mother plant, | 
„ and fo fit them to the cleft of 
the fig, and take out the wedge, 
and bind them carefully, that they 
Thus in 
«© three years time the fig and olive : 
« will unite: and in the fourth 
« year, when they are well incqr- 


«© porated, cut the olive branches 


«© from the mother in the famg 
„manner as you cut off layers. By 
*« this method every kind of cion is 
*« ingrafted upon any tree.“ 


think, ſufficient to juſtify what the 
Poet has related. It cannot be ima- 
giged, that all he ſays is from his 
ou experience: but it was certaig- 
ly thought in his time to be prag- 
ticable. I ſhall now lay before the 
reader what may be ſaid on the 
other fide of the queſtion, in the 


words of Mr Miller, who has done 


me the favour to communicate the 
following obſervations. ny 

« The ancients uſed two different 
% methods of grafting : the firſt is 
«© by approach; the other is what 
the Gardeners term clift-grafting. 
« Tt is the former method which 
« Columella has deſcrived, where he 
« dire&ts the ſtock, on which tte 
« oraft is to be inſerted, to be 
« planted ſo ne:r the tree deſigned 
eto be prop::gated, 23 that the | 

« branches may be drawn down, 
„and inſerted in the Rock, without 
being cut from the parent tree: 
for he directs the letting it remain 
« two years before it is ſeparated. 
As to the different kinds of trees, 


„ which are mentioned by the Poet, 


to be ingrafred on each other, 
dare affirm it was never ,pra$- 


ouly thoſe which you would in- tiled in any country: fo that we | 


T '* muſt 


20 
Y 


a 


, tion, to be different from thoſe 
e known at that time under ſuch 
«© names, or that it is a licence 
44+ taken by the Poet to embelliſh 
» © his Poem. What Columella has 
% faid to confirm this, is no more 
„ than what we find in moſt books 
* of huſbandry, both ancient and 


„ modern; in which the authors | 


4 have too frequently ſpent more 
- © time in explaining what they ſup- 
* poſed myſteries, than in relating 
. the practice of the moſt experi 
ee huſbandmen. For ſuppoſe 


. theſe thi were practicable, 
. * there — oh advantage ariſe 
| + from it to the practitioner, and 


* jt would be only a matter of 


4 curioſity, to ſee the ſtock of one 
% kind ſupporting a tree of a very 
4 different one. But all theſe ſorts 
4 of trees have been tried on each 
other, not only in England, but 
4c alſo in Italy, and from all the 
% (;Fereat experiments which have 
et deen made, it is found that no 
© trees of a different kind will take 
« on each other. In ſeveral books 
% of Gardening and Huſbandry, we 
« find directions how to ingraft one 
4 fort of tree on another of any 


% Kind; which is to plant the ſtock | 
4 near the tree from which the cion | 
4 is to be taken, and when the 


*£ ftock is ſufficiently rooted, then 
« you: muſt draw down a young 


44 branch of the tree, and inſert it | 


„ into the ſtock as near the ground 
« as pollible : then the earth is or- 
« dered to be laid round the ſtock 
© above. the place where it was 


* 22 In this ſtate they were 
© 7x in until the ſecond or 


P. Virgili Maronis 


Et ſteriles platani malos geſſere valentes ; 


«« pear tree grafted on a cabba 
„ ſtalk, but the ſtock was of * 
% aſe to the * for the cion 
put out roots whereby it main. 
-w _— itſelf. But theſe thing 
„being little better thin jugg 
tricks, were never pracliaf h 
„ perſons of experience. 

Ex.] In one of the Arundelia 
— ; JT 
| Nucis.) See the note on ver. 16), 
of the firſt Georgic. 5 


 Arbutus.) See the note on ver. 


148. of the firſt Georgic. 
| Horrida.) It is horrens in the 


| _ — ey 


1 ali tw 7 


the epithet horrida, on account of 
the fewneſs of the leaves: I rather 
believe it is becauſe of the rugyed- 
neſs of its bark. Servius ſeems to 
take it this ſenſe : horrida autem 
|< hiſpida,” ſays he. The branche 
alſo of the arbute are very unequl, 
which the Poet ſeems to expreſs in 
the numbers of this verſe. Mr B- 
takes the arbutus to be our crab- 


tree: and aux to be the filberd: £ 


But lber d graft on th* bon 


crab trees brows.” 


valentes.] The Platanus 1s out 
oriental lane-tree, without all quel- 


compares the form of the Morea, 
or ancient Peloponneſus, to the leaves 
of this tree, making the footitalk to 
be the iſthmus, by which it is joined 


to Greece: 


a hire year, When 9 SL 


— . 0s D 


70 
Catance 


« either ſuppoſe che trees, which % cut off from the parent tree. By 
no paſs under the ſame appella- , ** this method I have known 3 


King's, and both Dr Mead's many. | 


70. Steriles platani males gat 


tion, Dionyſius the Geographer | 
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donata Italiae. 
ucients had ſo profuſe a veneration 
for this tree as to irrigate it with 


—— tt © we 0 R3Rﬀ+ 
. 224 * 


Fxves Leid · 
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Pliny alla ſays that the Peloponneſus 
- is ſhaped, by the number of its 
days, like a plane leaf: Platani 
„ "folio ſimilis, propter anguloſos 
4 receſſus. To iiluſtr ate this ſimi- 
litude, which is as juſt as we can 
expect in any thing of this nature, 
II have added a figure of the Pelo- 
| ponneſus, and of a leaf of a plane-] „ 
. Caſtaneae: fagos, ornuſque in- 
from gzzÞ; broad, on account of | i 
the remarkable bre:dth of its leaves. | 
| Pliny tells us this tree was firſt 
brought over the Ionian ſea, into 
| thei 
nument for that hero: thence into 


tree. The Platanus is fo called 


of Diomedes, for a mo- 


Sicily, and ſo into Italy. ** Sed 
e quis non jure miretur arborem 
* umbrae gratia tantum ex alieno 


A petitam orbe ? Platanus haec eſt, 
_ © per mare lonium in Diomedis 
inſulam ejuſdem tumuli gratia 


« primum invecta, inde in Siciliam 
e tranſgreſſa, atque inter primas 
It ſeems the 


wine: thus Pliny : © Tantumque 
** Poſtea honoris increvit, ut mero 
* infuſo enutriantur : compertum id 
* maxime prodeſſe radicibus, do- 
» cuimuſque etiam arbores vina 
potare. The Poet calls the 


plane barren, becauſe it bears no 
tit that is eatable. 


| 


08e 1. . 
Caſtaneae fagos, ornuſque incanuit albo 


| reading of this pa 


Flore 


71. Caffancac fagos.] The Com- 


mentators differ greatly about the 
r 


it ablurd that a barren beech, as 
he calls it, ſhould be ingrafted on 


a fruicfy] cheſnut, he fancies either 


with a Greek termination, this and 


the preceding verſe being to be read 


that it is a hy palle ge, ſo that 


Caſtancae fagos is tor fagi cafta- 
neas : or elle that we muſt make 
2a ſtop at caſtaneaer, a ic for 


the genitive caſe after alu; and 
making Tages the nominative caſe 


thus: a 


« Ft ſteriles platani malos geſſers 


„ yalentes 
* canuit, Ec. | 


The firſt of theſe interpretations is 


ſuch, that, I believe, to mention it 
is to confute it. The ſecond inter- 
pretation is not without its follow- 


ers. Pierius ſays he has ſeen caffa · 


contends for this reading. He takes 
malos to ſignify, not apple-trees, 
but maſts : ſo that the will 


trees have born ſuch ſtrong branches 


of cheſnuts, that they ſeem to be 
| maſts of Hips: but this, as Ruaeus 
juitly obſerves, is too harſh. O- 
thers, ſays Servius, like neither of 
theſe interpretations, but make 


caſtaneae the genitive caſe after 


native caſe ſingular. Thus it will 


OY 


be, * the beech has been h&ai 
„with the bloſſoms of cheſulſtz, 
„ 5 = 


Servius 


neae marked far the genitive caſe, 
in ſome ancient copies: and Aſcen- 
ſius, as he is quoted by Ruaeus, 


be, according to this Critick, Plane- © 


flore, and read fagrs in zhe homi- D 


ke lauras, platanus, myrtus, which 
mee found in ſome old copies. Dry- 
den ſeems to have read — 


—_ Dr Trapp alfo ig 

= this reading entirely agree, 
" ſays ** with _ vhs read | 
* 2 Fa- 
enſe [ See i a | 
| tho" with us, who prefer the dhl. E 
nut, this practice would be abſurd, 


«tf 


2 22 * 


— * he body in his wits wouid graft 
AN dc upon a cheſnut.“ His 
: tranſlation. 1s accaading « to this latter 


: « ebe boom d on 


in the Medicean manuſcript: and 
thus I find it in all the ſeven ma- 
nuſeripts, which I have collated. 


28 0 alter the text, on a ſup» 


. time, as much ſuperiour 
LS lech maſt, as they are now: 


32 
«« and the mountain-aſh., ith 


« of the pear-tree,” eus fol- 
ws this * ; and Mr 


„ Thus cheſnut plumes on beech 


% ſurprize the fight, 


. And hornbeam blows with pear- 


4 tree flowers all white. 


Grimoaldas reads caftaneae fagos, | 
and thinks the Poet means a ad 


ſort of cheſnnts, for he paraphraſes 


It © in caſtanea He, i fagum. * 


Ta Cerda contends that it ſhould; 


be read caftaneas fagns, making 


P. Wirgili Ma 


pp RR 


the contrary 
eafily be proved. Pliny — 


cheſnuts, as a very ſorry ſort 
fruit, and ſeems to wonder A. 
them 


| F nature ſhould take ſuch care of 
as to defend them with a prickly 
 buſk : ** Armatum iis echinato calyce 
5 vallum, quod inchoatum glandi- 


bus. Mirumque wilifima eſſe 


** quae tanta occultaverit cura natus 
\& rae.” We learn from the ſame 
author that this fruit. was made ber- 
ter by culture, about the time of 
Tiberius: Divus Tiberius poſtea 
% balanum nomen impoſujt, excel- 
« lentioribus ſatu TL »The mat 


fagus the nominative caſe plural, of the beech was reckoned a 


Jagus : 


| ſweet nut, and men are ſaid to have 
| been ſuſtained by it in a ſiege, 
** Dulcifſima omnium fagi,  /ays 
a Pliny, 


- Thus maſtful beech the bah 


| * cheſnut bears,” | 6 


us, in A ramus' 5 
gaeus : ] not caffantae fagos. 


_ 
7-5 * beech. 


reject the common reading, caſta- 
zeae fagos. Thus Pierius found it 


The Commentators have been in- 


that cheſnuts were eſteem · 


bly approves of 


Ornuſſue incanuit allo flora Pyri.] 


What the Romans called Org 


ſeems to be the Sorbas aucuparia ot 
Quic ten tree, which grows in moun- 
tainous places; not only in July, 
but in many parts, eſpecially the 


northern counties of Bugland, where 
por my part 1 ſee no reafon to 


it is commonly called — Mountain: 
Ah. Columella fays the Oraus l 


a wild ſort of 4, and that its le. 


are broader, than thoſe of the other 
ſpecies: Sed ſi et ſiticuloſi 
loca arboribus obſerenda erat; 
„ neque Opulus, neque ulmus tht 
«.idoneae ſunt quam Orni. H 
« ftoeftres Fraxemi ſunt, paula la- 
66 tioribus — ra 


38 r . 


e | 
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| Galli Brixiani de Re 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts, I 
des inſtead of glandem. 


Georg. Lib. HI. 


23 


pyri, gaandemque ſues fregere ſub Ul mis. 
Nee mi Bren, arque orig imponerc EP -. 


am qua ſe medio trudunt de cortice gemmae, | 
Et tenues rumpunt tunicas, anguſtus in ipſo 


75 


Fit nodo ſinus: huc ahena ex arbore'germen 
Inchudunt, udoque docent inoleſcere libt. 


« rae Fraxini xini, nec deteriorem fron- 
dem quam Ulmi praeſtant. 


I hase ſometimes ſuf that 


the Ornus may be that of Aſh, 
from which the manna is faid to 


be gathered in Calabria, and which 
Caſper Baubinus brought out of I- 


ul under the name of Orzas 3. 
raffica. Both 


be and his brother John Bauhinus 
3 have called it Fraxinus rotundiore 


1: indo for gre 


Unis] In the King's, 


40 gli. 


Pliny has committed an error in 


| quoting this paſſage, for he ſays that 
Virgil fpeaks of ingrafting cherries 
upon elms: Quippe cum Virgilius 
* mftam nucibus arbutum, malis 
I platanum, cerafis uhnum dicat. 


''7y. Inſerere | eculos impo- 


ners. } Here the Poet ſhews the 
difference between grafting and in- 
 oculating. +. Inoculation, or budding, 


is ed by making a flit in 
the bark of one tree, and inferting 


. the bud of another into it. There 


are ſeveral ways of grafting now in 
die, but the only one, which Virgil 


deſcribes, is what we call cleft- 


grafting, which is performed by 


AAuing the head of the ſtock, and | 


ow — > 


I by its rug 


Aut rurſum enodes trunci reſecantur, et alte 

Finditur in ſolidum cuneis via; deinde feraces . 
Plantae immittuntur: nec longum tempus, et ingens 9e 
Enit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos, e 

Miraturque novas frondes, et 


non ſua poma. 1 
Praeterea 


W 


2 a cion from another tree in 
the cleſt. . . 
78. Trunci.] We call the body 
of a tree the trunk : but rrancur ls 
not uſed for the body, unleſs yiie 
head be cut off. The body of a 


| tree when it is adorned with ts 


| branches, is called candex or rodex. 
82. Miratarque.) Servius reads 
| To conclude the noces on this | 
| paſſage about ingrafting and inocu- 
lating: it feems i not to 
obſerve the beautiful manner in 
which our Paet has deſcribed them. 
| The variety of expreſſion which he 
| has uſed in ſpeaking of the different 
forts. of ingrafting- trees, and ue. 
| 8 
various epithets he beſtows on then; 
render this paſſage exceedingly de- 
lightful. The arbute is diſtinguiſhed 
is ; the plane by its 
barren and the pear by its 
ſnowy bloſſoms. It would have 
become a. proſe writer, fimply® to 
have faid that any ciom may” be 
ingrafted on any ſtock : but à Poet 
= add beauty to his inſtructions; 
convey the plainett in 
the 12 manner. 'Phus 
| Virgil, after be has faid chat E 


nuts are in on | 
on planes, and beeches on © ul; 


24 P. Vitgilit Maronis 


Patte rea genus haud unum, nec fortibus ulmis, =, 
Nec ſalici, lotoque, neque Idaeis cypariſſis - 42 


adorns the wild aſh with the fine “ alſo Amminean vines, which yield 
bloffoins of the pear : and inſtead of | the beſt bodied wine: which the 
barely telling us that oaks may de Tmolian, and even the P 
ingrafted on elms, he repreſents the | king reverences : and the ſmaller 
| ſwine crunching acorns under elms, | . Argizis, which none can rival, 
than which nothing can be more“ either in yielding ſo much juice, 
| Poetical, At the cloſe of this paſ- | ] or in laſting ſo many years. Not 
lage, he gives life and ſenſe to his] ſhall I paſs thee over, O Rhodian 
ingrafted trees; making them won- | grape, which art ſo grateful to the 
der at the unknown leaves and fruits | gods, and to ſecond courſes ; nor 
with which they are loaded. “ thee, O Bumaſtus, with ſwelling 
»bÞ oli al “ clafters. But the many ſpear, 
| F I“ and the names of them are without 
283. -Prazterea genus, &c. ] In ]“ number: nor is there occafion to 
his paſſage the Poet juſt mentions, | ** relate their number: which, he 
that there are ſeveral fpecies of] that would count, might as wal 
tees, and ſpeaks of the infinite va- | number the ſands of the Lybian 
=. es * ſea, that are toſſed with the weſt⸗ 
de Beſides there are more than one] wind, or the Tonian waves, that 
& {brt of ſtrong elms, of willows, of | © daſh againſt the ſhore, when b 
 *®hotes, and of Idaean cyprefſſes .|*© ftrong eaſt - wind falls upon the 
Axor do the fat olives, the „„ Eos 
nud the radii, and the pauffa | The two firſt lines of Dryden“ 
ich bitter berries, grow in the | tranſlatian are intolerable: _ 
_ "fime form: neither do apples, | 5 1 
_ Ind the woods of Alcinous : nor] Of vegetable woods are various 
Ware the ſhoots the ſame of the © kinds 
*"Craftumian and Syrian pears, and] And the ſame ſpecies are of ſe- 
er the heavy volemi. Nor does | * veral minds” 
the fame vintage hang on our | „ 
trees, as Leſbos gathers from the 
_ *E'Merhymnacan vine. There are j two 
_ *©*Thafian vines, and there are white | four. 
_ *\Mfireotides ; the one thrives in a 
fat (oil, and the other in a light | ſorts of willow. | 3 
abne: and the Pſythian, which is] Loo.) There is a tree, and alſo an 


5 IJ. Ann 


| 4 Hiker to be uſed dry, and the light | herb, called Lotus by the ancients: | = 
_ _  lappey, which will make your legs | The herb is mentioned by Homer, 


fall you, and tie your tongue ; | as being fed upon by the horſes of 
there are purple and early ripe | Achille, 
——_——— 
«*"rhee O Rhaetian grape ?' but how- | Aur) Zero Heidper ty Te ihe 
ter thou muſt — with“ x ED TTY F 
e Palernian cellars. There are 


Uli,] Theophiraſtus ſpeaks of | 
ſorts of elm : Pliny mentions | 


84. Salici.] Pliny ſpeaks of four | 


| N 
ö * 
| 
| 
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where they make bread of the heads 


"it Proſper Alpinus, an author 


of good credit, who travelled into 
Egypt, aſſures us, that the Egyptian 


Lotus does not at all differ from our 
* po white water-lily. But it is the 
which Virgil here ſpeaks of : 


— which gave name to a people 
mentioned by Homer in * ninth 
Odyſley. 


oN a 4 lee. une Ade. Avrod- 


Mö. 


: Dos 2 Arpa. ed . 


. 96. 8 
Hlusri ps 6, A 6. aue ae - 
94 


Tov 3 dus aura ber mT nap- 


oft aemtaa, raue, dtn, . 


vicotas, 


int rd fin, ter laren a- 


bh,, 


5 1 fer inn lulu, ov Te l 


« They » went, and found a ohe 


'®* table race : 
« Not prone to ill, nor range to 
foreign gueſt, 


« They eat, they drink, and nature | 


gives the feaſt ; 


The trees around them al their 


food produce, 


- Lotos the name, divine neQtareous 


«© juice! 
* (Thence call'd Lotophagi) which 
„ whoſo taſtes, 


4 ne riots in the ſweet re- 


| 5 1 Nor other . nor other care 


- intends, 


:Þ But quits his houſe, his country, 


& and his friends. oy 


Mr bers. 


* * 
© a+ 


It grows in great FE in Wy Nile, Theaphradns, deſcribes this 


de ' ſomething leſs than a pear- e 
he ſays” its leaves are cut about” 
edges, and like thoſe of the Ilex or 
ever green oak. He adds, that there 
are ſeveral forts of them, Ty op 
according to their fruit, which, 1 
the fize of a bean, and grows t | 
upon the branches like myrtle- 
ries : Fort d rod Awrod T3. wv. n 
yivog» d dus yebac, a, dang, à e 
Yaxrlev. Quanay 23 are 
rA. . , ivr N àurod marks dem- 
Oops ere . n 5 3 naprdy 
4 Alog wiapoe . . Ser N xat4re mh 
d a mux3; iti Tiv Bad iv 
Pliny has tranſlated Theophraſtus al- 
moſt word for word; with very little 
addition. He informs us however 
that it was frequent in Italy, where 
it had degenerated: © Eadem Af. 
* rica qua vergit ad nos, infignem 
| 6 wh Loton gignit, quam vo- 
*« cant celtin, et iplam alias fa- 
10 miliarem, ſed terra mutatam. 


It muſt indeed have very much de- 
| generated, if it be, as moſt Botaniſts 


agree, that which we call the nettle- 
tree: the fruit of which is far from 


that delicacy, which is aſcribed to the 


Lotus of the ancients, The. leaves 
are indeed cut about the edges ;. but 
he muſt have a warm imagination, 

who can find in them any reſemb- 
lance of the lex. Hence 22 
ties have taken the liberty to | 
the text of Theophraſtus, reading 
ble inſtead of TpevWI9Ge iy Ling 
ſerrated, or indented like 4 5 
inſtead of like thoſe of the — 12 

if we ſhould allow this emendation, 
.it would not anſwer our purpoſe : 


| for, eicher zy raue x cut about the- 


edges, and ag. ade ſerrated, mean 
the very S . and. fo Thes-- | 
phraſtus would be guilty of tauto- 
logy ; or elſe the firſt muſt be igter - 


| Preted . - which is not true 


2187 7 8 


= taſte, like honey, which agrees 


26 


of the nettle-tree. Beſides, in Pliny's 
time, it certainly was mawads; 5 for 
| he tranſlates this paſſage : lnci- 
4 ſurae folio crebriores, alioquin 
2 ;/;c;; viderentur. | 

It ſeems to me more probable that 
the Lotus of the Lotophagi is what 


we now call Zizyphus or the Jujube- 
tree. The leaves of this are about 


an inch and half in length, and about 
one inch in breadth, of a ſhining 
green colour, and ſerrated about the 
_ edges: wherefore they are much 
more like the leaves of the ;/ex, than 
2 of the nettle-tree can be ima- 

gized to be. The fruits grow thick 


| the branches, according to what 
1 1 ſays of the Arg. They 
are of the ſhape and ſize of olives, 


nnd the pulp of them has a ſweet 


what Homer ſays of this tree; that 
it has ae naprive They are ſent 
_ averdryed, from Italy, 

There is another ſort of Lotus 
mentioned by Theophraſtus, diffe- 


rent from that of the Lotophagi, 


Which be calls alſo cuxzwgec. This is 
thought, not without reaſon, to be 
that which Proſper Alpinus tells us 
the Egyptians call Nabca. It is de- 
ſcribed and figured by that learned 
author, in his book de plantis Aegypti, 
| age 7, 8. This is 
de the tus deſcribed by Polybius, as 
we find him quoted by Athenaeus. 

Virgil bas mentioned the Paliurus, 
ia has fifth Eclogue : „ 


— forgit Paliurs a- 


„ a 


Aus cyparifis. He calls the 


press dares, from Ida, a moun- 


Pi Virgilii Maronis 
Nec pingues unam in faciem naſcuntur olivac, 1 
Orchites, et radii, et amara pauſia bacca: 


with 


ought allo to 


ls 


this tree is ſo familiar to that iflang 
that it comes up there ſpontaneouſly 
if you do but turn up the earth: 


rde X9pas. ame Iv Kern wu lan 


naſcuntur clivae.) There are many 
ſorts, or varieties, of olives : tho 
they are not ſo numerous as a 


eight ſorts'; oleam conditivam, ra- 
dium majorem, ſallentinam, orchiten, 


.Columella are; Pauſia, 


liciniana, ſergia, nevia, 


orchis, regia, circites, murtea. He | 
mentions the radixs alſo ſoon after; | 


but that may probably be only 


the ſame fruit obtaining, as I ſuppoſe, 


cc | nenſis ager. „ 


86. Orchites.] Moſt of the mau 
The ſame reading is in the Medi 


Pomaque, 
tain of Crete. Theophraſtus tells us, 


"Evicexo) 3} dv pvov Cao g na) | 
Kivhowsiv, üg kqvutaucTraveiv Th dude | 


85. Nec Kak unam in faciem | 


pears, and plumbs. Cato mention. _ 


poſeam, ſergianam, colminianam, al. 
bicerem. Colamella ſays, that ten | 
ſorts only had come to his know- | 
ledge : tho he thinks there are more. | 
The names of the ten mentioned by | 


ſcripts I have ſeen have orchadss 
and 


another name for one of the tel. 
There are many more ſorts men- 
tioned by Pliny, and other authors; | 


different names, in different provit- - 
ces, and at different times. Thu | 
we find in Pliny, that the ſergia uu 
called regia by the Sabines: and | 
yet Calumella ſets theſe down as tus 
different ſorts. Matthiolus informs us, } 
that there were no more than three | 
forts known in his time in Tuſcany: | © 
« Virgilius trium tantum generun | 
* meminerit, quemadmodum etian 
|< plura non novit hac noſtra actau 
« Hetcuria, praeſertimque noſter 8e 
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1 teſticle. 


abounds moſt in oil: 
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tam magnitudine 
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Lib. II. 


and other ancient manuſeripts. He- I take the orchis of Virgil, the oli 


inſius allo, La Cerda, Ruaeus, and 


molt of the editors read erchades. 
Obe of Dr Mead's manuſcripts has 


orchades, rediique, making the mid. 
die {able of orchad:s long. Servius 


reads orchites, which I take to be 


right, becauſe I find it ſpelt in that 
manner by the proſe writers of agrt- 
culture; and particularly by Pliny, 
when he quotes this very paſſage of 
Virgil: Genera earum tria dixit 
c Virgilius, orchites, et radios, et 
« pauſias. The orchis is a round 
olive, being ſo called from 9. %, a 
Columella ſays that it is 
fitter for eating, than to make oil: 


Orchis quoque et radius melius ad 
e efcam, quam in liquorem ſtrin- 


« oitur. ” Pliny ſays the orchis 
«« Prima ergo 


ab autumno colligitur, vitio operae 


non naturae, pauſia cui plurimum 
| * carnis: mox orchites, cu] lei-. 
It ſeems to be the ſame with that 


which Caeſalpinus, who was of Arez- 


20 in Tuſcany, tells us the modern 
Italians call Ol /, being a ſmall 
_ round olive, yielding abundance of 
oil.“ Noftratium, quae minores, | 


be rotundioreſque. plurimum olei 
* habentes, o/;75/us vocantur. 


Marthiolus fays that the olive, which 
produces the beſt oil, and in greateſt 


quantities is called ore : that it 


1s2 large, ſpreading tree, as big as a 


walnut · tree; Proximae, tum colore, 
Rp. praeſtantes, 
quamvis praedictis longe minores 


Ant, ſunt tamen omnium aptiſſime e 
| = olei conficiendi uſum : quippe | 
, nod oleum ex eis expreſſum ſi: 
„ hon modo flavum, dulce, pelluci- 


„ dum, _ AC. caeteris praeſtans, ſed 
„ tam copioſum. Gignuntur hac 
Ab... pProceriſſimis oleis, praegrandi- 
Are fandium nucum inftar, 


46 a ' 
fime thus, eas rura noſtra 


oli vaſire vulgo vocant.” Hence 


— N 


„ jp feriores: 


mella: a 1 
pauſiae. Ca'o, when he is ſpeak- 


Dmos if altam latumque amplif. 


, vole of Caeſalpinus, and that oliuaſftre 


of Matthiolus to be the fame fort of 
olive. | 

Radii.) The radius is a | 
olive, ſo called from its ſimulitude to 
a weaver's ſhuttle. There was 2 
larger and a ſmaller fort of radius - 
for Cato, in the pail.ge quoted in 
the note on ver. 85. mentions the 
radius major; aud Columella in lib. 
12. c. 47. ſpeaks of the radiolds. 
Caeſalpinus mentions only the large 
ſort, which he ſays, are large and 
long, yielding a very ſweet oil, but 


in tmall quantities, and are called 
raggiariae from radius: 


„ Une 
* majuſculae et oblongae, dulciſ- 
mum oleum reddentes, fed par- 
«** cus, raggiariae a radiis nomine 
« deflexo.”” Theſe ſeem to be the 
ſame with the firit ſort mentioned 
by Matthiolus, which he fays are 
large olives, produced from ſmall 


trees, and are generally pickled, 


becauſe they yield but a little oil: 
'« Primum harum genus eas nofhf 
« faciunt, quae licet a minoribus 
« olearum plantis proferantur, ſunt 
e tamen ſpectata forma et magni- 
«« tudine, Bononienſibus non quidem 


« ſervatis utuntur in cibis . quando- 
« quidem oleae minus aptae ſunt, 
« quod multo plus amurcae quam 

* glet fundant.“ 5 


Anara pauſia bacca.] The Poet 
| mentions the bitter berry of this fort 


of olive, becauſe it is to be gathered 
before it is quite ripe ; for then it 
has a bitter or auitere taſte. | 
when it is quite ripe, it has a very. 
pleaſant flavour, according to Cola- _ 
«© Bacca jucundiſſima eit 


ling of making green oil, ſays you 


muit chooſe the rougheſt olive: 
% Quam acerbiſſima olea Oleum fa- 
« cies, tum olèeum optimum eruß. 
Plinv alio has alwolt che fame words: 


U Oleum 


his tantum muria a 
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Pomaque, et Alcinoi ſylvae: nec ſurculus idem 
Cruſtumiis, Syriiſque pyris, gravibuſque volemis. 
Non eadem arboribus pendet vindemia noſtris, 1 
Quam Methymnaco carpit de palmite Leſbos. ge | 
Sunt Thaſiae vites, ſunt et Marecotides albae 


Oleum quam acerbiſſima oliva that thoſe are miſtaken, who confound © 
optimum fieri.” And Columeila them with the /ibralia of Pliny, 
calls the Pauſian olive acerba : | which are the pound pears. Dryden 
« Acerbam pauſeam menſe Septem- however differs from Ruaeus : 
4 hxj vel Octobri, dum adhuc vinde- | | 
« mia eſt, contunde.'' 


— TY —_ —_— Py — 


; 


cc Unlike are bergamots and pound - 


37. Poma.] Columella mentions | © pens. [ 
nine ſorts ot apples, as the molt] _ 8 $5 
excellent: Praeterea malorum | and Mr B—— = 1 


. ra exquirenda maxime ſcan- 3 — | 
, diana, matiana, orbiculata, fex- |< The fame variety the orcharl 
tian, peluſiana, amerina, ſyrica, | * bears, "| | 
_ << malimela, cydonia- Pliny men- | ©* In warden, bergamot, and pounda | 
tions twenty-nine forts : but in theſe © pears,” LE WY 
are included citrons and ſeveral other | „„ i 
fruits which we do not now call] go. Met hymnaeo. ] Methymna i; 
— Adds ety of Leibos, an ilhad of the 4 
Mlcinoi Hluac.] The gardens of Aegean ſea famous for good wine, } 
Alecinous, in which were groves of | 91. Thaſiae wites. ] Thai - 
a 
8 
þ 
p 
7 


led... AG Bk. oe le oat © 


frait-trees, are celebrated in the | another iſland of the ſame ſea. The © 
ſeventh 'Odyſſey. I Thaftan wine is mentioned by Pliny, | 
88. Cruſtumiis, Syrii/que pyris, as being in high eſteem: *h#} þ» 
gravibaſue volemis.]] The Cruftu- | ** ſumma gloria poſt Homerica il, | 
mia, or as others call them, cruftu- | de quibus ſupra diximus fuer | 
mina, were reckoned the beſt ſort off Thafium, Chiumque. 52 N 
| pears. Columella gives them the| Mareotides albaz.)] It is diſpu 
firſt place in his catalogue; and whether theſe vines are fo called fun 
Pliny tays they are the beſt flavoured Mareia, or Mareotis, a lake nen 
«© Cundctis autem cruſtumina gratiſ- Alexandria; from Mareotis, a pit þ 
% ſima. Whether they are any 2 Africa, called alſo Marmarica, all 
_ fort of pears now known is uncertain : | now Barca; or from Mareotis, 1 
Mr B—— tranſlates them warden | part of Epirus. Columella ſeem s 
pears. = be of the latter opinion, for he. call | 
The Syrian pears are called alfo | them Greek vines: „Nam qus 
 Tarentina, according to Columella, | © Graeculae vites ſunt, ut Mareolr 
They are thought by ſome to be the | © cae, Thaſiae, Plythiae, G. 
bergamat. - | Athenaeus is of the former opiniah | 
Ihe wolemi are fo called, gaia and ſays the beſt Mareotic or Aer 
volam manus impleant ; becauſe they | andrian wine is white. But, Ply 
fill the palm of the kand. Ruaeus | expreſly ſays the Alexandrian graff 
thinks they are the bon chretien, and | is black: Alexandrina appellaW 
An 8 = | r — 6“ yith 


„„ om. 


. 


wine; for he repreſents Cleopatra 


6 Mentemque ly mphatam Mareo- 


* Redigit in veros timores | prehend the whole Mareotis Lybia, 


think unjuſtly. ] 
| to is in the ſeventeenth book: which | 


of Africa did not bear good wine: 
| Mera 85 Tp@Tov (ev Aue Asuναναονν,E]ã̃, 
ene eee eee, err. Po 


Nl dern Gur Zuoror, TAB SN u 
x nephppou AAT Ia, ij 4 1, 8 Ty KAXAIGCE 
diva. w 35 u 715 {fm r Tory Oda 


that the Lybian wine was in no 


Georg. 


Pinguibus hae terris habiles, levioribus illae. 
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uy 


Et paſſo pſythia utilior, tenuiſque lageos, 


Tentatura pedes olim, vincturaque linguam, 


« vitis circa Phalacram brevis, ramis 
« cubitalibus, acino nigra. Horace | 
ſeems to countenance the opinion 
that the Mareotic was an Egypuan , 


as inebriated wita it: 


**© #100 


% Caclar.”” 


Strabo is quoted, as aſcribing the 
Mareotic wine to Marmarica : but 1. 
The place referred 


if the reader will carefully conſult, | 
he will find, I think, that this part 


uu, nal vue wp fink vio Tu- 
Jovi Aut v. LC. 6 T avTiOpar, U 

P , * : = 
giv dre Tig Att ng. d T4CH n 


prac TU AASEAU j,, Here we lee. 


eſteem, and that it ſerved only for the 
uſe of the common people of Alex- 
andria, But he plainly enough aſ- 
cribes the Mareotic wine to the 
country about the lake Mareia: 


—— 


Purpureae, 


of the ſame book, that this lake 
Mareia, or Mareotis, is on the ſouth 
ſide of Alexandria: *auShuveriv re 
Tg 20Ti To pov Fogt TEALYENL, To liv 
en Tay aprTuy Ta Aua hu Atyoras ves, - 
r 3% 479 weonuGize Tw The Aiuvns Ti; 
Ma2eut, 3 na MupeseTiC atyera. Strabo : 
indeed makes Egypt to extend as far 
as to Catabathmus, which muſt com- 


which, according to Pliny, extends 


_ from Catabathmus to Alexandria. 


Now as the lake Mareotis is on the 
borders of Egypt and Lybia, the 
Mareotic vines may be ſuppoſed to 
have grown in either of tneſe coun- 
tries. But as Strabo plainly diſtin- 
guiſhes between the Lybian and Ma- 
reotic vines, I believe we may ven- 
ture to conclude, that they grew on 
the Egyptian fide of the lake Mareo- 
tis: that there were both black and 
white grapes, in that country; and 
therefore that the Poet added the 
epithet <vh:te, becauſe they were 
better than the black ſort, 3 
93. Peof» phthia utilior.] Paſſum 
is a wine made from raiſons, or dried 
grapes. Columella has deſcribed the 
manner of making it, in /ib. 12. cap. 
39. It is called paſſum from patior 
according to Plivy : Quin et a 
patientia nomen acinis datur paſ- 
* 1 5 „ 


; 


"0.3 Mapeiz iu TXpaTEivouccd WEN pr | 


na? Jede, TAL wiv EY 64 TAetorv, I] 


ern N. Su, CTAFOV, (1:5%0%; 3* of its colour. 


ar lum 1 T,. "Eve: 88 64TWw 
nodug, nat: TH runny Thy lu Emouevs 


| Tenuis lageos.] The Lageos is ſo 
called from a+4us a hare, on account 
This was not an Ita- 
lian, but a foreign wine, as we are 


| 3 p 8 » 8 
8 Euotviæ Te cr Tep? rode Y 
dort uu d. æx er g. K TRAGIACY Y 
Magazin oi vo The ſame author 


informed by Pliny : © Dixit Virgi- 
++ lius Thaſias er Mareotidas, et 
Lageas, complureſque externas, 


lbs as expreſsly, in another place 


« quae non reperiuntur in Italia.“ 
| Servius interprets tenuis, penetrabilis, 
— FF 


ante alias coquantur.” | 
8 N 2 8 * i 
Quo te carmine dicam, Rhactica?] 


0 
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Purpureae, preciaeque, et quo te carmine dicam 95 


quae cito diſceudit ad wenas. Some 


think that tens ſignifies weat, and 
therefore that the Poet uſes olim, to 
ſignify that it will be long before it] 

_ affects the head. 


I take tenuis in 
this place to ſignify what we call a 
light wine. Dioſcorides oppoſes the 


light wines to the thick black wines : 


"Oc d raver; na? wines uaxoz75; 225% 00, 
uc, oxpktg ut Tor yewn Tirol. d. 


u Toe A Jol t kuoTYLA νννννẽꝭj mi. 


95. Preciac. ] Preciae, quaſi] 


, praecoquae, /ays Servius, quod 


Rhaetia is a country bordering upon 


Italy. It has been queſtioned whe-| 


ther this expreſſion of Virgil is in- 


tended to praiſe the Rhaetian wines 
or not. Seneca in his firſt book of 
natural queſtions, cap. 11. ſpeaking 
of the parbelia, is in doubt what 
Latin name to give them, and aſks 


her he ſhall imitate Virgil's 


expreſſion, where he is in doubt how 
to call the Rhaetian vine: His 


66 quod nomen imponimus ? . An fa- 
66. 60 quod Virgilius, qui dubitavit 


2 de nomine, de inde id de quo du · | 
e bitaverat, poſuit? | 


Et quo te nomine di- 


cam | 


k 7 5 6. Falernis.“ 15 


Here Senec2 certainly underſtood 


Virgil's meaning to be, that he was 


: in doubt what to ſay of this fort of 
vine. But I think his authority in 


this place not very great, becauſe he 


ſeemz not to have read our Poet very 
Caxefully. Virgil did not ſay nomine, 


hut carmine he was in no doubt 


Rhactica? 


tells us that Cato commended thi; 
grape, and that Catullus ſpoke in 
contempt of it: and that Virgil 
therefore judicioufly kept a middle 


way, and made a doubt whether he | 
Fulvius 
Urſinus thinks this interpretation 


ſhould praite or diſpraiſe it. 


very infipid. Let us fee now what 


reaſon there 1s to think thar Virgil 


intended abſolutely to praiſe the 


| Rhaetian vine. I ſhall firſt quote 
the authority of Strabo, who tells ; 
us that the Rhaetian wine was high. | 


ly eſteemed : 


a grape in high eſteem: Et Rhae 


« tica in maritimis Alpibus appel. 
lata, diflimilis laudatae illi. 
We learn from the ſame author, that 
Tiberius introduced another fort of 
wine, but that till then the Rhaetian | 
was molt eſteemed: Aliis gratiam | 
te qui et vinis fumus affert tabrilis, | 
- © Rhaetica? nee cellis ideo contende | “ iiſque gloriam praecipuam in for: | 

| © nacibus Africae Tiberii Cacfars | 
. autoritas fecit. Ante eum Rhets | 
cis prior menſa erat, et uvis Ve- 
nenſium agro.“ 
molt weight with me in this argw- 
ment is, that Suetonius has informed | 
us, that this wine was the favourite | 
of Auguſtus Caeſar: «+ Maxine 


« delectatus eſt Rhaetico. Surely 


Virgil was not fo ill a courtier, a5 | 


the, name of the vine, but make a doubt whether he þ 


a | 
 kawdg:fiould celebrate it. Servius praile or diſpraiſe that hom 


Ot wiv oy Pciiro. wy F 
rie "Iraxies nubiuauc: T5; rip O 
xa} Rapou ual Gys Pairs or vg Tov ty 707; ; 

Truiuatg ETAvounevey bus d öS 
Jouwv, & THG Toru UTWE HG yivera, > 
The next author I ſhall quote is Pliny, | 
who underſtood our Poet to men, 
that the Rhaetian vine was ſecond to |. 
none but the Falernian: In Ve | 
% ronenſi item Rhaetica, Falemy | 
% tantum poſthabita a Virgilo." F 
He ſpeaks of it in another place, ! 


Bat what has the | 


M.ED 


a rs ww , nw, 


be ſo ſincere as to prefer the Faler- 


0b. Nec cellis ides contende Faler- 
_ nis.] Pierius found adeo inſtead of 


Palernus is the name of a moun- = 
tin of Campania, famous for the I find it alſo in ſeveral of the oldeſt 
| printed editions. In one of 
97. Sunt etiam Ammineae vibes, 

fFemiſima vina.] One of the Arun- | ſurgit. I have ſpoken of Tmolus in 
delian manuſcripts has ſunt et Am- 
W mineae; the other has ſunt et Ami- 
ſe | nede. This laſt reading is in one of 
s | Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and is ad- 
| mitted by Servius, Paul Stephens, La 
2 Cerda, and ſeveral other editors. | 
e- > The Cambridge, and the other ma- 


| The old Nuremberg edition has 
— ſuntque | Amineae. Pierius ſays the 


quaſi fine minio, id eſt, rabore, nam 
Al iubum e. But this ſeems to be an 
magination of his own, not founded 
bn any good authority. | 


dee Phanaeus.] Moſt of the editors 
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IF 


Rhaetica ? nec cellis ideo contende Falernis. are 
cunt etiam Ammineae vites, firmiſſima vina, 


Ttmolius adſurgit quibus, et 


Argitiſque minor : cut non certaverit ulla, 
Aur tantum fluere, aut totidem durare per annos. 
Non ego te, Dis, et menſis accepta ſecundis, 


his emperor applauded : tho' he con- 
feſſes at the fame time that he muſt 


nian wine before it. j 


ideo, in ſome ancient manuſcripts, 
which he thinks more elegant. 


rex ipſe Phanacus, 


Ly 


Tranſierim, 


cauſe there is no inſtance of a Hexa- 
meter verſe beginning with a Tro- 
chee. To avoid this im ie ty, 
perhaps they ſtuck in ef, For which 
there is no occaſion, if we read 
 Tmolius, according to the Medicean, 

the Vatican and the King's manu- 


beft wine. 


| ſcripts. This reading is 2 : 
Mafvicius. 


by Pierius, Heinſius, and 


Mead's manuſcripts it is molHfus af- 


the note on ver, 56. of the firſt book. 
This mountain was very famous for 
wine: thus Ovid. | 
Africa quot ſegetes, quot Tualia 
F 


nuſcript of Dr Mead has ſunt et 
Animee, which is an eaſy miſtake of 
the tranfcribers for Amineae. The 


Medicean and Vatican manuſcripts | 


Phanae or Phanaca is the name of a 
mountain of Chios, now called Scio. 
The Chian wines are abundantly 
cclebrated by the Greek and Roman 


Writers. . 


have fant etiam Ammineae : it is 


. the fame in the King's and the 


Bodleian manuſcripts. This reading is 
approved by Heinſius, Ruaeus, Maſ- 
vicius, and moſt of the modern edi- 
tors. Amineum vinum, ſays Servius, 


98. Tmolius adſurgit quibus, et rex | 


wad Tmolus et adſurgit. Some 
have mos adſurgit, but this is 


99. Argitis. ] This is thought 1 
be ſo called from Argos, a city and 
kingdom in the Morea, or ancient 
Peloponneſus. Some think it is de- 
rived from Zzy;;, white, in which 
ſenſe May has tranſlated it: 

'« And white grapes, leſs than 


101. Dis et menſis.] Sol find it 
iu the King's, the Cambridge, the 
Bodleian, and one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts. In the other Arun- 


object ed to by the Grammarians, be- 


delian, it is Dis aut nen. LL 


| 
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Tranſierim, Rhodia, et tumidis, bumaſte, racemis. 


Sed neque quam multae ſpecies, nec nomina quae ſint, 
Eſt numerus; neque enim numero comprendere refert : 


Quem qui ſcire velit, Lybici velit aequoris idem 
Difcere quam multae Zephyro turbentur arenae : 


Aut ubi navigiis violentior incidit eurus, 
Noſſe, quot Ionii veniant ad litora fluctus. 


Nec vero terrae ferre omnes omnia poſſunt. 


Dr Mead's manuſceripts, it is men 
er Dis ; which order of the words is 


preferred by Pierius, wherein he is | 


followed by moſt of the editors. He 
acknowledges however that Dis et 


den ſis is in moſtof the ancient manu- | 


| feripts he had ſeen : and this poſing 


vicius. 


The firſt courſe was of fleſh; and 
the ſecond, or deſert, of fruit: at 
which they poured out wine to the 
gods, which was called Libation. 
Therefore when the Poet ſays the 


_ Rhodian wine is grateful to the gods 


And to ſecond courſes, he means it 
was uſed in Libations, which were | 
made at theſe ſecond courſes; or per- 
Raps, that the wine was poured forth, 


and the es ſerved up, as part of 
— 1 F 8 - 

1902. Tumidis bumaſte racemis.'] 
One of Dr Mead's manuſcripts has 
: 2 inſtead of tumidis. The 
Sumaſti are fo called, becauſe they 
are large cluſters, ſwelling like great 
udders: thus Pliny: “ Tument 
"0 . mammarum modo buma- 


merus. ] Pliny tells us that Democri- 
tus alone thought, that the different 
forts of vines were to be numbred, 
but that others thought they were 
infinite: Genera vitium numero 


is approved by Heinſius, and Mal- | 


Fluminibus 
E 
innumera atque infinita eſſe pro- 
1 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 


Bum. 
28 


„ 


109. Nec vero terrae, Sc.] The 


them may be diſtinguiſhed ; and con. 
cludes with a beautiful deſcription of 
the Citron-tree : * But neither can 
trees. Willows grow about rivers, 


+** barren wild aſhes on rocky moan 


105 


vit Democritus, cuncta ſibi Ge. 
ciae cognita profeſſus. Caeteri | 


| ©* diderunt, quod verius apparebit ex 
105. Velit.] It is wolet in one of ; 


Lybici welit aequoris idem We.) | 
This ſeems to be an imitation of | 
Theocritus, in his fixteenth Idyll. 


Poet now informs us, that different | 
plants require different ſoils: be 
mentions ſeveral confiderable trees, | 
by which the countries that produce | 


every fort of land bear all ſort of 


1% ³·˙ - ͤ , 
103. Sed neque quam multae pe- 

cies nec nomina quae fint, eſt nu- «© tains: the ſea ſhores abound with | 
„ myrtles : laſtly the vine loves open 

« hills, and yews the northern cold: | 
„ Behold alſo the moſt diſtant pars 
« of the cultivated globe, both the 
* eaſtern habitations of the An | 
% bians, and the painted — | 


= we 


A > $05 6 usx bog, er ave KUMATA u- + 7 


oem dau y.6pomde were a Be | 
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 Fluminibus ſalices, craſſiſque paludibus alni 
Naſcuntur : ſteriles ſaxoſis montibus orni: 
Littora myrtetis laetiſſima: denique apertos 


— 
| 1” Tv 


Bacchus amat colles, aquilonem et frigora taxi. 


Aſpice et extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 


„ You will find that countries are | 


« divided by their trees: India 
4 alone bears the black ebony: the 
i« Sabaeans only enjoy the bough of 


e tion the balſam, which ſweats out 


1 -— of the the fragrant wood, and 
the berries of the ever-green acan- | 
66 thus ? Why ſhould I ſpeak of the 


1 foreſts of the Ethiopians, hoary 
« with ſoft wool? And how the 


« Seres comb the fine fleeces from | 
b the leaves of trees? Or of the 


« groves of India, which lies neareſt 
« the ocean, and 


« ſummits of their trees: and yet 


i  « chaſe prople are. no bed archers 


« Media bears bitter juices, and the 


« flow taſte of the happy apple, than 
„which there is not a better reme- 


« dy, to expel the venom, when 


' _* cruel ſtep-mothers have poiſoned | 
d cup, and mingled herbs with 


% baleful charms. "Yhe tree is large, 
« and very like a bay; and, if it 
« did not ſpread abroad a different 


„ ſmell, it might be taken for a 


„ bay: the leaves are not ſhaken 
* off with any winds: the flower is 
very tenacious : the Medes chew 


_ & it for their unſavoury breaths, and 
 *.Cure With it their aſthmatick old 


© men“ 


_ _ . Half the firſt verſe is taken from 
| Lycretius. 476. 1. wer. | ; I pretation. Ruaeus gives the 


4" 
66 


— Ferre omnes omnia poſ- 
7 «© ſent.“ ö | HA 


O11 eF 1153? j5. 3 


Jr ty Entripor;, we n rea. 


is the fartheſt 
bound of the earth? where no 
arrows can ſoar above the lofty 


171 


tion. May follows Servius: 


Eoaſque 
110. Fluminibus falices, } The 
author of the books of plants afcrib'4 
to Ariitotle, ſays that willows grow 


ſe. Why ſhould 1 | cither in dry or wet places: Te 
« frankincenſe. y ſhould I men- 


uzv 2 cr iv dr Vg, Tut da yore,” 
It would 


be waſting time, to produce inna 
merable 222 from other au- 
thors, to ſhew that wet grounds ars 
the proper foil for willows: fince 
it is confirmed by daily experience. 
Craſſis paludibus.] Servius inter- 
prets craſſis, lutofis naturaliter: Grie 
moaldus's paraphraſe is, Alm 
gaudent paludibus, et /ato repletty 
«© locis.” Mr Evelyn ſays, © The 
Alder is of all other the moſt. 
faithful lover of watery and boggy 
places, and thoſe moſt deſpited 


| © weeping parts, or water-galls of | 


foreits; for in better and dryer 


4 


from it, und injure it. 


“ ground they attract the moiſlure 


111. Oyai.] See the note on ver. 


[ I 14. Extremis domitum enltaribss 
orbem.] Servius thinks the prepoſi- 
tion cam is to be underſtood here, 


and that theſe words are to be ren- 


dred ** the fartheſt part of the earth 
+ ſubdued together with its huſband- 
men. He ſuppoſes the poet 
deſigns a compliment to the Romans, 


| who had ſubdued thoſe nations. 


Grimoaldus, IL Cerda, and molt of 
the Commentators follow this inter- 


which L have followed in my tranlla- 


n 


emos 
And 


3 P. Virgili Maronis 
Eoaſque domos Arabum, pictoſque Gelonos. 


| ! . E 115 ! 
Diviſae arboribus patriae: ſola India nigrum 4 
DN 2M 1 
WG cn fad again beho'd becauſe Rhodope is a mountain of | 
„ The conquer'd world's fartheſt | Thrace, and the Getae border upon | « 
inhabitants: | Scythia and 'Thrace. I believe the F « 


5 | Poet uſes Rhodope for Thrace; and 
and Dr Trapp: [the deſarts of the Getae are confe(. 6 
e 8 Iſedly not in Thrace, the Danube 
e See the moſt diſtant regions, by | flowing between them. Hence it is 
« the pow'r Fas reaſonable to ſay that the Poet 
« Of Roman arms ſubdu d. makes the Geloni to be Getae a; 
e e I | Thracians, nay that he makes them 
both Getae and Thracians, which is 
ablurd. It ſeeins more probable 
that when he ſpeaks of their flying 
into Thrace, and the deſarts of the 
Getae, he ſhould mean flying out of 
their own. country ; whence it will 
follow that they were neither Getae | 


I have render'd it, ſays he, ac- 
_ © cording to the ſenſe of all the 
«© Commentators, except Ruaeus.— 
% Orbem domitum [ a Romanis, una 
„ cum] extremis [luis] cultoribus. 
« Tho I confeſs it is ſtrained, and 
„ harſh 5 and Ruaeus's is more na- 
* tural, —Orbem domitum ; for ſub-¶ nor Thracians, but Scythianss. 
* dum; i. e. cultum [ab] ex:| 116. Diwviſae.) In the King's d 

L fremis, &c. Dryden follows one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is « 
- }v CB Ee: a” . 


ii ß . PR Ry <a OE 


FFF Sola India nigrum fert ebenum.) | * 
„ Regard th' extremeſt cultivated] Our Poet has been accuſed ofa | 
. * coaft:”  _ dini in faying that only nin B * 
* produces Ebony, ſince we are in. 


formed by good authors, not only, | 

AdAthat it is brought from Ethiopia, but Þ © 
« Where-e'er the globe ſubdu'd by 
-:: 0. Hinds we the.” SN 


+ - ol + -* 


alſo that the beſt grows in that! 
country. Herodotus fays exprelly Þ 
that Ebony grows in Ethiopia, and F 
1] we find him quoted to this purpoſe | 
were a people of Scythia, whoſ by Pliny: © Unam e peculiaribs 
2 their faces, like ſeveral other] Indiae Virgilius celebravit Ebe- 
darbarous nations, to make them- num, nuſquam alibi naſci profeſſus 


115. Pi&os Gelonos. The | Geloni 


ſelves appear more terrible in battle. 
Some have erroneouſly, contrary to 
all Geographers, placed the Geloni 
in Thrace : and Ruaeus thinks that 
Virgil himſelf ſeems to make them 
Thracians, in the third Georgick, 
where he lays; „„ 


« —Acerque Gelonus, 
„ Cum fugit in Rhodopen, 


atque in 


Herodotus eam Aethiopiae intel. 
ligi maluit, tributi vice regibus 
Perſidis e materie ejus centenss 
„ phalangas tertio quoque anno 
«« penſitaſſe Aethi 

*« ebore, prodendo. 


82 776 93 Iv dia. Lucan is quoted for 


— deſerta Getarum: 


| faying it is an Egyptian plant: 


Eben 


cum auro et 
Dioſcoride | 

mentions an Indian Ebony, but bt 

fays the beſt comes from Ethiopia: 


*Egevog upariory & di . ien 


1 


E F KS 


n= 


E & 


: 


—_ SE = FF E1EM AMS. AA Mc off irec. 


| Pole the Nile to riſe 
perly fo called: - 


Fan 


EI 
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Fert ebenum: ſolis eſt thurea virga Sabaecis. 
Quid tibi odorato referam ſudantia ligno 


Bal ſamaque et baccas ſemper frondentis acanthi ? 


«__—_—— Fbenus Mareotica vaſtos 


« Nan operit polles, fed ſtat pro 
„ robore vilt. 3 
« Auxilium ), 


But it has, not without reaſon, been 


ſuppoſed, that we ought to red 
Merietica inftead of Mareotica, 


which will make the Ebony, not an 


Egyptian but an Ethiopian plant, 


even according to Lucan, for Meroe 
is in Ethiopia. i 
confirmed by another paſſage in the 


This emendation is 


ſame author; where he expreſly 


| fays that the Ebony grows in Me- 


. 
* gat umbra. 


grows in Ethiopia, whereas Virgil 
aſſerts, that it grows only in India. 


' Seryius vindicates the Poet by ſaying, 
that Ethiopia was reckoned a part 


of India ; which opinion ſeems to 
be confirmed by a paſſige in the 
fourth Georgick, where the Source 


ol the Nile is (aid to be in India; 


which malt be underfiood to mein 
Ethiopia, for it is impoſſible to ſup 
in India pro 


us Et diverſa ruens ſeptem diſcurrit 


nin ora 


| "0 Uique coloratis amnis devexus ab 


Iadis.” 


4 5 —— — 


thura Sabaei, Book I. ver. 57. 


lama, quid. 
ſeems very good, be aumicted, the 


whole paſſage will ſtand thus; 


Quid 


| However it is not im ble, that 


the Poet might think that Ebony 
was peculiar to India, for we find 


that Theophraſtus was of the fame 


opinion. This great author ſpeaking 


of the trees of India, {..ys that Ebony 


is peculiar to that country: {x,y 33 
E Eu 755 runae radu: - 8 
117. Salis eſt thurea virga Sabae- 

See the note on molles fua = 


119. Balſamague.] In one of 
Dr Mcad's m. nufcripts, it is 54“. 
If this rcading, which 


Quid tibi odorato referam ſudantia 
„ Ambitur nigris Mero foecund: | 0 8 
:àiß ff 
Laeta comis Ebeni : quae, quam- 
ER | _  * = 
Frondeat, aeſtatem nulla fibi miti-| 


| 66 frondenti- acanthi ? 5 | 
« Quid nemora Aethiopum | 
e eanentiakua? 


J Balf:ma ? quid baccas ſemper' 


Om fſu che Cambridge manuſcript, it 
5 Thus we find a concurrent teſtimony 
| of ſeveral authors, that the Ebony | 


Balſama, et baccas. | 


According to, Pliny the Balfik 
plant grows only in Judzea : but 


Joſephus tells us, that the Jews had 


a Tradition, that it was firſt brought 
into their country by the Queen of 


| Sheba, v. ho preſented it to Solomon 2 


P ; 9 \ 3 _ | | SNL. 
Az'yourr e Cre ual Thu Tot Gn2Ccaotmou 
d. C y Z r. vc νι 1 XO oel, Toroue 


Taurus T8; ye; Ae. According 


to the beſt accounts of modern au- 

thors the true country of the Balſam 
plant is Arabia felix. It is a ſhrub 
with unequaily pennated leaves. 


The Balſam flows out of the bran- 

ches, either naturally, or by making 
inciſions in June, July, an! 
It is ſaid ro be white at 


Augult: 
firſt, theft 


— "v 


36 
| and at laſt of a yellow colour, 


= of honey. 


| Baccas ſemper frondentis _— 
The Acanthus is mentioned fever: 
times by Virgil. In chis place he 


— of it as a tree, that bears 
| berries, and is always In the 


fourth Georgick, he — to ſpeak t 
of it as A twining plant : 


1 Fluri tacuiſſem VImen Sas 
„ tht. 97 


A little ara he mentions it as 
= garden plant : e 


« Ille comam as | jam tum tonde- 
| % bat Acanthi.“ 


In the third Midge he deſcribes 
two cups adorned with the __ 
3 * we: 


«@ Et nobis idem Alcim-don Aa 
« Et moll circum el anſas — 
1 0 3 1 


1— taken from the Gel 
| Idyllium of Theocritus: SO 


mana d Au vi" muede. vypds 
| duavbogs 


0 In the fourth ab it is repreſen 
7 as a beautiful plant: : 


40 Mixtaque ridenti Colocaſia funder 
"0 Acantho. 3 5 


| In the firſt Aeneid he. FORE of a 
arment wrought with yellow | filk, 


: in the form of Acanthus leaves: 


* Et circumtextum croceo relamen | 
6s Acantho: * 


RY 


„ pictum croceo -velamen dean. 
— tho.” i 5 | 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


| other paſſages allude. 


It ſeems ſcarce poſſible, to find a 

one plant, with which all t 
characters agree. Hence it has not 
been unrealonably ſuppoſed, that 
there are two forts of Acanthus; 
the one an Egyptian tree, of which 
the Poet ſpeaks in this place; and 
tae other an herb, to which the. 
The tree 
is deſcribed by Theophraſtus. He 
ſays it is called Acanthus, becauſe 
it is all over prickly, except the 


trunk: for it has thorns upon the 
ſhoots and leaves. | 
tree, and affords timber of twelve 
ſcubits.— The fruit grows in pods, 
after the manner of pulſe, and i 


It is a large 


juſed by the inhabitants, inſtead of 
Igalls, in — leather. The floy- 
er is beautiful, and is uſed in gar- 
lands: it is alſo gathered by the 
Phyſicians, being uſeful in medicine, 


A Gum alſo flows from it, either 


| ne Ag or by incifion. It 
Toots again the third year after it 
has been cut down. This tre 


grows in great plenty, and there iz 
a large wood of them about The. 
bais: f R Auurbos aar, pv Ii 
| > Ae d % Td FtvIpov & rai, Thy 
ved oTeMy0u;, ua} yigp #7] TeEu Batoraw 
Xx) . rd O . Meyer d mijn, 
ve eee &% durav spe lu; 
Lau TE LUYETHL. O Fs naxprds 1 
g, nuIZrep TEv %eFporev, 8 x pavTa 
'% y ð * T% BZEpMATHR ! , 
To 3s' avlog 4 TH del ua - wore al 
eTaavavs rolf iE Auro. na; Qappuani 


deore. Had 82 To Sc v3poy dert. 


Joche Meyas TE Tov OnCunav vil. 
1 Acanthus of Theophraſtrus is 


certainly the Egyptian Acacia, 


which we obtain that ſort of gum, 


| which is commonly known by the 


name of Gum Arabic. There is 


only one thing, in which the Acacia 


F685, 818 * ouaMyouarv of lrpoi. T ff 
| 3d en räbrug na? T9 Iii, Xy fort, v» þ 
FAnyaions, na} kuTdutzTo deu aN, 
| "Orav 33 vor, pert Tpirroy Trog wie 


ws ISS 


„FBS 


| this difficulty. 
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ally call 


Velleraque ut foliis de 


Georg. Lib. II. * 
Quid nemora Acthiopum molli canentia lana ? 
t tenuia Seres ? 
Aut quos oceano propior gerit India lucos, 


12@ 


Extremi ſinus orbis ? ubi acra vincere ſummum 


Arboris haud ullae jactu potuere ſagittae: ME 
Et gens illa quidem ſumptis non tarda pharetris. 
Media fert triſtes ſuccos, tardumque ſaporem 


differs from the Acanthus; the trunk 
of it is prickly, as well as the other 
parts. But in this particular Theo- 
phraſtus might have been miſinform- 
ed: in other circumſtances they 
agree ſufficiently. 'The juice of the 


unripe pods is now uſed at Cayro, 
M0 ireſfing leather ; and Proſper 


Alpinus, who had gathered the gum 
from this tree with his own hands, 


affirms that no other ſort of tree 


bears any gum, either in Egypt or 


Arabia. But, tho' it be allowed that 
the Acacia is the Acanthus of Theo- 
phraſtus, yet there remains a great 
difficulty to reconcile what Virgil 
ſays of it in this place with the deſ- 


eription of that tree. It is certain 
that the fruit of the Acacia, or 
Acanthus, is a pod, and bears no 
reſemblance of a berry. Bodaeus a 
Staple has propoſed a ſolution of 


the flowers grow in littie balls, 
waich Virgil might therefore poeti- 
| rnes ; tho' that word 
ſtrictly belongs to ſmall round fruits. 


Proſper Alpinus has given a particu- | 
* 2 P 8 P | 


eſcription of them: Flores 


| * parvos, pallidos, ſubflavos, atque 
etiam albos, rotundos, parvos 
* lanae floc 


> Hoccos imitantes, platani 
* fruftibus forma plane ſimiles, his 


L tamen longe minores, et nikil ali- 


ud flos hujuſce arboris videtur, 
quam mollis lanugo parvum ro- 


A tundumque globulum efformans, 


non ingrati odoris. But might 


not Virgil as well call the globules 
of gum berries? Mr B—— ſeems to 


ve been of this opinion: 


He obſerves that 


126 
Felicis 
Where ever-green 


Acanthus riſes with his gummy 
OS. 


We ſhall conſider the other Acexthas, 
in the note on ver. 123. of the fourth 
Georgick. | . | 
120. Nemora Aethiopum molli ca- 
nentia lana.) Theſe foreſts, that 
are with ſoft wooll, are the 
cotton- trees. They grow uſually 
to about fifteen feet in height; the 
cotton is a ſoft ſubſtance, growing 
within a greeniſh huſk, and ſerving 
to defend the ſeeds, £8 
121. Vellerague ut foliis depectant 
tenuia Seres.] The Seres were a 
people of India, who furniſhed the 
other parts of the world with ſilk. 
The :ncients were generally igno- 
rant of the manner in which it was 
{pun by the filk-worms ; and ima- 
gined that it was a ſort of down, 
gathered from- the leaves of trees. 
Thus Pliny : © Primi ſunt hominum, 
qui noſcantur, Seres, lanicio ſyl- 


* varum nobiles, perfuſam aqua 


depectentes frondium caniciem.'* 


I23. Atra wincere ſummum, &Cc.} 


The vaſt height of the Indian trees 
is mentioned alſo by Pliny, /ib. 7. 


c. 2. * Arbores quidem tantae pro- 
« ceritatis traduntur, ut ſagittis ſu- 
% perari nequeant.“ ——— 


126. Media fert triftes ſuccos, 


&c.) The fruit here mentioned is 
X 2 certam P 


122. Propior.] In the Cambridge, 
and in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 
and in the old Nurenberg edition, it 
is proprior. | IO 


=, 12 and Tranſlators well agreed | aſcribed to this fruit on account of |. 
& about it. Servius ſeems to under- [its great virtues. Some of te 
3 um it to be a taſte which does [Commentators think it is ſo called, 


dwells a long time upon the pa- | 


Beer . this mo in the Cambridge manuſcript ; and 0 


» "2 
av \ 8 
* . 


48 P. . Viegii Maronis 
Felicis mali, quo non pracſentius ally, 


Pocula fi quando ſaevae infecere novercae, Fin 
Miſcueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba, | 15 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 130 | 

: Ia © 


certainly the Citron. Dioſcorides « To Media's * thoſe happy 
ſays expreſsly that the fruit which; fruits belong, 
the Greeks call Medicum, is in La-“ Bitter of raſte, and clamny to the 


| 
2 tin S Gitrium: Tz Ts Wehen ** . rs . © | 
5 7 Kirpiæ, Thor yup tice, Dr Trapp tranſlates blen, — : | 


| Triflis ſignifies bitter, as  triflifque and follows Philargyrius, with I 4 
his muſt be underſtood to tardun — 

either of the outer rind, which is 9 

very bitter; or of the ſeeds, which |* Media the happy Citron bears of | 

are covered — ＋ a _ ſkin. The [ * juice 3 | 

115 of the is ac «© Pungent, of taſte dwells u 

1 ral ar fork the Poet means | «the tongue. 2 5 _— 5 

by tardum ſaporem, is raiders | 
to determine, nor are the Commen $ we hs otic happy to be 


preſently diſcover itſelf, . Phi- [becauſe the tree enjoys a continu 
rius interprets it a taſte which ſucceſſion of fruits. 

| 127. Praefentius. ] Pierins n 
| Inte. La Cerda takes it to mean it is pragflanti us, in the Lombaet l 
that perſons are flow or unwilling | manuſcript : but he adds that pra- 

to ſwallow it, on account of its | /entivs is preſerred by the learned. 
acrimony. Ruaeus follows Philar- 129. Miſcuerunt. ] It is miſcuerant | 


miſeuerint in one of Dr Mead's, and 
ett * in ſome old printed editions. 
« beo tafted LY Media doth 130. Membris agit atra venena.) | 
\, *. Athenaeus relates a remarkable ſtory } 
4 And bitter too 3 j bot of a happy of the uſe of Citrons againſt poiſon ; 


2 5 Ro TY ule.” ag which he had from a friend of his, 


: who was governour of Egypt. This! 
Dryden renders tr ife Acces, hart governour had condemned two male- 


Y | | ahich and tardum ſaporem, r factors to death, by the bite of fer- 


he applies to the rind: = pents. As chey were led to ue, 
tion, a perſon taking Compaſſon of 


„ Sharp tafted Citrons Median limes them, gave them a Citron to eat. 
The conſequence of this was, that 


| * Bitter the rind, but gen' rous is the tho' they were expoſed to the bite 
51 of the moſt venemous ſerpents, they 
received no injury. The governor. 


* _ makes it a —— e. being * at thas extraor 


event, 


\ 


ge 


F 


* 


/ 


d we find 


e Portalaca. 


formed, that they had orly eaten a 
Citron, he ordered that the next 
lay one of them ſhould eat Citron, 
and the other not. 
rat taſted the Citron, died preſently 


| after he was bitten: the other re- 


mained unhurt. _ 
131. Faciemque fimillima Lauro. 


« This is a verbal tranſlation of ma, which is 


© otro U wiv 04a0cov W. £832 Foo 


2 


WET 


a corrupt reading, for 3: 


| vent, inquired of the ſoldier who , 
guarded them, what they had eat 
or drank that day, and being in- | 


ingens arbos, faciemque ſimillima lauro: 
3 ſi non alium late jactaret odorem 
Laurus erat: folia haud ullis labenti 
Flos ad prima tenax: animas et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, et ſenibus medicantur anhelis. 


But it muſt be foven? illo.] Grimoaldus refers dle 
that in the common e- | to the flower: but itis g ; 
vac, Which | thought to refer to the fruit. Theo- 
: Pphraſtus aſcribes this virtue to the 


He, who had 
ſays is put adverbially, like E- 
terram crebra ferit, tor crebro, I 
King's, the Cambridge, and the 


fr entis * 


allowed alſo by Aruſianus. And 
in an old manuſcript 
we find, Meis me omnibus ſcio efſe 
ad prima ob/equentem. EN W 
TPETH 1s no inelegant Greek fi- 
_— | 
— reads apprima, which he 


pede | 


he 


- 


Bodleian manuſcripts have ad pri- 
Heinſius. WE | 
134. Animas et olentia Medi ora 


« which has led Theodorus Gaza | fruit: ERV yp 7; thong fv 7 bus 
| 4 into a miſtake, who tranſlates it 


| « paſſage corrupted, have taken 


of ſome idle Commentator, for | 
if © they are not to be found in the 
& * oldelt copies.” Fulvius Urſinus. 


« pains to correct it, by — 


« for A Jade ung. But I thi 
Maus fOr 4vIpa uno. 
Hi 1 reſtored the true reading; 


* for ſo Athenaeus, Iib. 3. informs 


ess that it ought to be read. This 
.. 


quoting this 
ſtus, uſes 34 


paſſage of 


1 


take them to be the gloſs 


oth Dr Mead's Manuſcripts have 


134 Flos ad prima tenax. ] 


3 his reading fexms to have 


Tbo' ſome manuſcripts have ap- 
* I prefer ad prima, which 
find in the molt ancient og 


10 
« 
A. 


- 


pts. As for the words 2y. | 


urg, Which follow 349. | 


Others finding this | 


cc 


T7 


tlg To grun ny narazpoPycy, Tow 5 
cue $Z36iav. Fliny ſays the — * 
are ſubject to a ſtinking breath, on 
account of the variety of their food, 
and their hard drinking: and that 
their great men cure this diſorder 
with the ſeeds of Citrons. Ani- 
% mae leonis virus grave 


Hominis tantum natura infici vo- 
luit pluribus modis, et ciborum 


60 
cc 
»*. 


ſenio. Dolorem ſentire non po- 
terat, tactu ſenſuque omni carebat; 
line qua nihil ſentitur. Eadem 


66 
66 
on 


futura. Denique haec trahebatur 
e caelo. Hujus quoque tamen 
cs 
ipſum quo vivitur, in vita juvaret. 
Parthorum populis hoc praecipue, 
et a juventa, propter indiſcretos _ 


t 


of Terence © 


ac dentium vitiis, ſed maxime 


commeabat recens aſhdue, exitura f 
ſupremo, et ſola ex omnibus ſuper- 


reperta poena eſt, ut neque id I 


1 aljis cadentibus, aliis matureſcen- 


F 


as 


| * 
* 


6 cibos : namque et{vino foetent ora 


« nimio. Sed fibi proceres meden- 
4 tur grano Aſſyrii mali, cujus eſt 

* ſuavitas praecipua, in eſculenta 
« addito.“ The fame author, in 
another place, ſpeaks of the Citron, 
as the moſt ſalutary of exotic fruits, 
and a remedy for poiſon. He there 
compares the leaves of it to the ar- 


= hate : he ſays the fruit is not eaten, 


which we find alſo in Theophraſtus, 
\ but it has an agreeable ſmell ; as 
alſo the leaves, which preſerve gar- 


I BD ments from being eaten. The tree 
| is laden with a continual ſucceſſion | 


of fruits. Several nations have en- 


deavoured to tranſplant it into their | 


own countries, but it will grow only 
i Media and Perſia, The ſeeds are 
_ uſed by the Parthians, for the fake 


3 bol their breath: and there is no other 
tree of note in Media. In prae-| 


| uemur, a 
« (alutari maxime orſi. Malus Aſ- 


„ fyria, quem alii vocant Medicam, 


« venenis medetur. Folium ejus eſt 
% Unedonis, intercurrentibus ſpinis. 


_*. odore praecellit: foliorum quoque | 


« qui tranſit in veſtes una conditus, 


« arcetque animalium noxia. Arbor 


« jpſa omnibus horis pomifera eſt, 


tibus, aliis vero ſubnaſcentibus. 
Tentavere gentes transferre ad 
4 ſeſe, propter remedii praeſtantiam, 
_ «« fitilibus in vaſis, dato per caver- 


nas rapicibus ſpiramento: qualiter | 


omnia tranſitura longius, ſeri arc- 


* tilime transferrique meminiſſe | 
uaeque di 
«© cantur, Sed niſi apud Medos et 
Haec 


_ «© conveniet, ut ſemel q 


« in Perſide naſci noluit. 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Sed neque Medorum ſylvae, ditiſſima terra, 


Nec 
Palladius ſeems to have been the 


any ſucceſs, in Italy. 
whole _ on the ſubject of this 
tree. It ſeems by his account, that 
the fruit was acrid : which confirms 
what Theophraſtus and Pliny have 
ſaid of it; that it was not eſculent: 
«© Feruntur acres medullas mutare 
© dulcibus, fi per triduum aqua 
«+ mulſa ſemina ponenda macerentur, 
vel ovillo lacte, quod praeſtat.” 
It may have been meliorated by 
culture, fince his tim. 


| Gs 


136. Sed neque, &c.] The Poet 
having ſpoken of the moſt remark- 
able plants of foreign countries, takes 


in praiſe of Italy. 
 * But neither the groves of Me. 
% dia, the richeſt of countries, nor 


* mus thick with gold, may contend. 
for praiſe with Italy: not Bactra, 


\ a | PINS. | nor India, nor all Panchaia, whole 
*« Pomum ipſum alias non manditur, | 


rich ſands abound with frankin- 


| 


** cenſe. This country has never 
« fire from their noſtrils, nor ſown 
* nor have the fields born a horrid 


and ſpears, but it is filled with 


„% heavy corn, and the maſſic liquor 
elles by 


« of Bacchus: and is po 


« olives, and joyful herds. Hence 


de the warlike horſe with his lofty 


neck ruſhes into the field. Hence 
thy white flocks, Clitumnus, and 
the greateſt of victims, the bull, 
been often waſhed with 


„ having 


autem eſt cujus grana Parthorum | 


_ <« proceres incoquere diximus eſcu- 
* lentis, commendandi halitus gra. 


* tia, Nec alia arbor laudatur in 


+." rn 


« thy ſacred ſtream, have led the 
„Roman triumphs to the fac 
% temples of the 


firſt, who cultivated the Citron, with | 
He has a || 


on to make a beautiful digreſion 
the beautiful Ganges, and Her-. 
been plowed by bulls, that breathe 


with the teeth of a cruel dragon: 


crop of men armed with helmets f 


Here the 


* ſpring is perpetual, and the ſum- 1 


in unuſual months. 5 


| 
3 
WW. 
E 
. 
e 
d 
l, 
. 
2 
d, 
D--- 
* 
ne 
P 


| * itt and 


| © ſheep bear twice, and the tree is 
| « twice loaded with apples every 


« year. But there are no ravening 


„ tygers, nor ſavage breed of lions; 


« nor do aconites deceive the un- 
« happy gatherers. Nor does the 
« ſcaly ſerpent trail his immenſe 


a folds along the ground, nor collect 
| « his length into fo vaſt a ſpire. 


« Add to this ſo many famous cities, 
« and ſtupendous works: ſo many 
« towns built on the rocky cliffs: 


« and rivers fliding under ancient 
| walls. Shall I mention the ſea 
a yhich waſhes it above, and that 


« which waſhes it below? or the 
« great lakes? thee, O greateſt 
« Larius, and thee, Benacus, ſwel- 
# 3 waves and roaring like 
1 2 fea? Or ſhall I mention the 


* havens, and the moles added to the | 
Lurie lake, and the ſea raging | 


« with hideous roar, where the Ju- 
u lan water reſounds, the ſea being 


Aden far back, and the Tuſcan 


„ tide is let in to the Avernian 


I ſtreights. The ſame country has 
_ * diſcloſed veins of ſilver and copper, 


and has flowed with abundance of 


|} *gold. The fame has produced a 


* warlike race of men, the Marſi. 
„aud the Sabelian youth, and the 
Ligurians inured to labour, and 
the Volſcians armed with darts: 
* the Decii, the Marii, and the great 


{|  Eilli, the Scipios fierce in war: 


aul thee, O greateſt Caeſar, who 
5 now bei 


: Ing conqueror in the far- 
theſt parts of Afia, doſt avert the 


4 © Gifarmed Indian from the Roman 


„wer. Hail, Saturnian land, the 
et parent of fruits, the great 


| Parent of men; for thee I enter 


| : upon ſubjects of ancient praiſe and 
venture to open the ſacred 


Georg. Lib. II. 

Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus g : 
Laudibus Italiae certent : non Bactra, neque Indi, 
Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis 


41 


Haec 
„ ſprings: and ſing the Aſcraean 


« verſe thro' the Roman towns.“ 
137. Pulcher Ganges. ]) The 
Ganges is a great river of India, 
dividing it into two parts, It is men- 
tion by Pliny, as one of the rivers, 
which afford gold, = 
Auro turbidus Hermus.) Hermus 
ig a river of Lydia; it receives 
the Pactolus, famous for it's golden 
r N | 
| 438. Bactra.] This is the name 
af the capital city of a country of 
Aka, lying between Parthia on the 
weſt, and India on the eaſt. Pliny 
ſays it is reported, that there is wheat 
in this country, of which each grain 
1s as big as a whole ear of the Italian 
Wheat: Tradunt in Bactris grana 
tantae magnitudinis feri, ut ſin- 
« gula ſpicas noſtras ae quent. 
139. Indi.] He puts the name ß 
the * for the country. Mr 
B—— ſeems to imagine, that Vir- 
gil meant both the eaſt and weſt 
— 5 
No nor yet Bactria, nor both Indies 
RR.” © ws „„ 
Probably the Poet may mean Ethio- 
pia in this place: for he has ſpoken 
already of India properly ſo called, 
in mentioning the Ganges. 
139. Thuriferis Panchaia pinguis 
 arenis.] Panchaia or Panchaea is 
a country of Arabia felix. See the 


_——— 


note on ver. 57, of the firſt Geor- 


gick. The /ands bearing frankincenſe 
may be variouily interpreted. It 
may mean, that it is in juch plenty, 


trees, but even found in plenty on 
the ground. Thus Grimoaldus pa- 
raphraſes it: Neque Panchaia, 
pars Arabiae ſoli ſubjecta, et con- 
„ ſecrata, ubi tanta thuris afluentia 


that it is not only gathered fiom the 


42 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Haec loca non tauri ſpirantes naribus ignem 
Invertere, ſatis immanis dentibus hydri;z +- + 7. - 


140 


"i - 
i Rp 


Nec galeis, denſiſque virum ſeges horruſt baſtis J : 
Sed gravidae fruges, et Bacchi Maſſicus humor 


Implevere; tenent oleae, armentaque laeta. 
Hinc bellator equus campo ſeſe arduus infert : | 


Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, 


et maxima taurus 


Victima, ſaepe tuo perfuſi flumine ſacro, 


| Romanos ad templa deum duxere triumphos. | 


4 eſt, ut non ſolum in arborum cor- 
4 ticibus, ſed in areis etiam legi 
1 queat. I believe areis is an 


error of the Preſs, and that it ſhould | 
de arenis. It may mean allo, a ſoil 


ucing frankincenſe, as Raaeus 


; interprets it: Nec tota Panchaia, | 


„ dives ſolo turifero: and Dr 
Trapp: 5, 
„Nor Panchaia fat, 5 
All o'er with frankincenſe- pro- 
: 3 ducin lebe. 5 9 
Mr B—— thinks it means, that the 


frankincenſe is in ſuch plenty, that 


the country may be ſaid to be dunged 
with it: 5 
Or all Panchaia's plains, manur'd 
with ſpicy ſtores.” | 
The interpretation of the laſt of 
„ theſe lines (ſays he) differs from the 
% Commentators, but I think it is 
Virgil's ſenſe. He always riſes in 
„ his deſcriptions. After he has 
« mentioned groves of citrons, and 
„ golden ſands, Perſia and India, 
„ what can be greater than to men- 
4 tion a country dunged with ſpices, 
and what more proper to bring 


the digreſſion home to his ſubject, 


and to connect it with what fol- 


„ Jows? But this paſſage deſerves 


to be examined more nearly. It 
_ « 1s plain, the ſenſe of it turns upon 
this word pinguiss Now there 


* are too many places in the Geor- | 


„ gicks to be enumerated, where 


«« manured ; but where it once im. 
« =_ dives by its produce, ay 
660 


« ſtand it, I have not been able to 
r | 
140. Haec loca, &c.] He alludes 
to the ſtory of Jafon, who went to 
Colchis for the golden fleece ; where 
he conquered the bulls, which breath- 
ed forth fire from their noſtrils, and 
voked them to a plough. He alſo 
ſlew a vaſt dragon, ſowed his teeth 
in the ground, and deſtroyed the 
ſoldiers, which aroſe from the dra» 
gon's teeth, like a crop of corn from 
143. Bacchi Maſſicus humor. | 


Maſſicus is the name of a mountain 


of Campania, celebrated for wine. 
144. Oleae, armentaque.] It is 


Hie 
« pingue ſolum, ſignifies lands well 


uaeus and his followers under. | 


generally read oleaegue, armentaque. 


But Pierius informs us, that in the 
Medicean and other ancient manul- 


cripts gue is left out after oleae. 1 


find it fo in the King's manuſcript. 


Heinſius alſo, and Maſvicius follow 


this reading. | „ 
146. Hinc albi Clitumne greges, 
&c.] Clitumnus is a river of Italy, 
in which the victims were waſhed, 


to be rendred more pure; for none, 
but ſuch as were white, were offered 
to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
In the Kings maguſcript it is tau 


inſtead of taurus. 


az = = = = W - = = = 8 = 
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| adfjenis menſibus aeſtas.] 


| * and their fi 


2 „ Em 


Ts 
"bei 
„ Tah, 


Won of this paſſage is 


Georg. 


Hic ver aſſiduum, atque alienis menſibus aeſtas: 


149. Hic ver a //iduum, atque 
He deſ- 
cribes the temperate air of Italy, by 


 faying it enjoys a perpetual ſpring, | 
d ſummer warmth in ſuch months, 
| make winter in other countries. 


Mr B—— contends, that we onght 


| to read meſſibus for menſibus, ** 1 


« do not wonder (ſays he) if none of 
« the interpreters have been able to 
« make ſenſe of this line : but if we 
© alter menſibus to meſſibus, it ſeems. 


very intelligible. Virgil had al- 
4 ready enumerated in the praiſes 


« of his country, their corn, their 
« wine, their olives, and their catt 


ind what could be more properly 
mentioned after them, than their 
* foreigngraſſes? he very poetically 


* calls their verdure perpetual ſpring, 


frequent harveſts conti. 


ne Summer. The Medica, which 


* he takes ſuch particular notice of 
© in the firſt Georkick, is cut ſeven 


Lor eight times a year in Italy. 
in Claudian,, 
_ * which may give jome light to this 

| n Virgil: 2 . 


* There is a paſſa 


| * Quad gelidi rubeant alieno gramine 
. „%%% ol 


u What Claudian calls aliens pra- 


Lune, Virgil expreſſes by alieno 


l ne. What the former deſcribes 
: by menſes qui rubent, the latter 
„ ants in a finer manner by 
„ an. That this paſſage relates 

foreign pay 2; can hardly 
ted, for another reaſon, 


otherwiſe Virgil would | 


have left them out of his praiſes 
which would have been 
a0 inconſiderable omiſſion.” In 


pe of this criticiſm, his tran- 


1 ſervet, 


That is, the roſes blow, and 


| 


Lib. II. 42 


Here everlaſting ſpring adorns the 
field, 5 

& And foreign harveſts conſtant ſum» 
« mer yield.“ | | ] 


This is a bold alteration, and not 
warranted by the authority of any 
manuſcript. Alienis menſibus ſignifies 
in unuſual months ; that is, in ſuch 
months, as other countries do not 
feel warmth. Lucretius uſes alrenis 
partibus anni, or, as Fulvius Urſinus 
reads, alienis menſibus anni, in much 
the ſame ſenſe. He is proving that 
ſomething cannot be produced from 
nothing by this argument: roſes 
appear in the ſpring, corn in ſummer, 
and grapes in autumn. Now, fays 
he, if theſe were produced from 
nothing, we ſhould fee them riſe at 
uncertain times, and unuſual parts, 
or months, of the year: 99 85 


— — 


Subiti exorerentur 


% u anni... 


Incerto ſpatio, atque alienis partie 


Trebellius, in the life of Gallienue, 
as he is quoted by La Cerda, ſpeak- 
ing of fruits being brought to table, 


* centia iemper alienis menſibus 
% praebuit.” The verſe, which Mr 
B—— quotes from Claudian, rather 
confirms the old interpretation. He 
ſpeaks of roſes blooming in winter, 

and cold months glowing with unu- 
J ET. 
„ — — Quod bruma roſas innoxia 

% Quod gelidi rubeant alieno gra- 
„ _T” CT 


Y 


graſs 


out of the common ſeaſon, expreſſes _ 
it by alienis menfibas. ** Ficos vi- 
rides, et poma ex arboribus re- 


the - 


Bis gravidae pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. 
At rabidae tigres abſunt, et ſacva leonum 
Semina: nec miſeros fallunt aconita legentes: 


Nee 


graſs flouriſhes in winter, which is MI hat flores my dairies, and my full 


not the uſual ſeaſon. The ſame 
author, ſpeaking of a ſtar appearing 
at noon, calls it alienum tempus : 


« Emicuitque plagis alieni temporis 
„„ 5 
66 Ignis.“ 


1 do not underſtand Dryden's tran- 


flation of the line under conſide- 


ed lr tos 
| „degrees. 
May has tranſlated it better: 


R * unuſual ſhine. e | 


Dr Trapp's tranſlation is not very 


And ſummer ſhines 
In months not her's.” 


10. Bis gravidae pecudes, bis 
| pomis utilis arbos.) He tells us the 
| ſheep are ſo fruicful in Italy, that 
they breed twice in a year. He 
ſeems to infinuate the fame in his 
| ſecond Eclogue, where Corydon, 
_ ſpeaking of his great riches in ſheep 


5. and milk, ſays he has no want of 


new milk either in ſummer or win- 

„ Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam 

( lactis abuncans. „ 

% Mille meae Siculis errant in mon- 

| * tibus agnae ; | 05 

*« Lac mihi non aeſtate novum, non 
BALE ——— 


1 
recede by flow 


| 


of which is very common, 


ws A 
Homer ſpeaks of the Lybian ſheep 


runt partum diebus cl.“ 
tranſlates pecudes, kine: 


contain; © | 


156 


A thouſand lambs that wander on the | 


lain : | 
New milk, that all the winter new 
—_— 7 


And all the ſummer overflous th 


breeding thrice in a year: 


Tot; 1 Tee: E TeaeoOopov Ul; dur 


765% as 


_ [which is impoſſible, if the ſheep be 
lof the ſame ſpecies with tho of 
Europe; which go 150 days with 


young, according to Pliny ; © G6 
** 


f | Twice ev'ry year the neee | 


„with young.“ 


| | Varro mentions an apple- tree which 
bears twice: Malus bifera, ut in 
agro Conſentino.“ 3 


151. Rabidae.] In 


* apidae, according to Pierius. 


152. Nec miſeros fallunt aconits 


legentes.] The Aconite or Wolls 
bane is a poiſonous herb, which wa 
found in Heraclea Pontica. We 
have ſeveral forts in our gardens, one 
under the 


name of Monkſhood. There are 
ſeveral caſes of perſons poiſoned with | 
eating this herb, one of which ws 
communicated to the Royal Society 
by Mr Bacon. See Phil. Tranſat. 
NM. 432. p. 287. Servius _ 


the Medicean, ' 
and other ancient manuſcripts, it u 


PSTEE_SE=E Ss BET WY 


7 


— 
129 


S 8 82 
= a. a 


8. #3 


8 


17 S. 


| plantofthat country by the Ancieats. | 


| tans, that they are in no danger of 


| 1 ſeems to be according to 
| this interpretation : N 


„Nor pois nous Aconite is here 


| fide ſaxis.) This is 
| diff, as I have tranſlated it. Thus 


 Erprets it, Oppida manu extructa 


Nec rapit immenſos orbes pt 
Squameus in ſpiram tractu ſe 


adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem: 
Tot congeſta manu praeruptis oppida ſaxis; 


Lib. II. 


per humum, neque tanto 


4 
a # 


colligit anguis. 
155 


Fluminaque antiquos ſubterlabentia muros. 


In mare, quod tupra, memorem, quodque alluit infra ? 


vie the Aconite grows in Traly, and 
obſerves, that the Poet does not 


deny it, but artfully inſinuates, that | 


* is ſo well known to the inhabi- 


deing deceived by it. Dryden's 


* produc'd, LN 
« Or grows unknown, or is, when 
own, refus'd.” 


in Italy: or that it was deemed a 


153. Nec rapit immenſos, &c. He 
toes not deny that there are ſerpents 
in [taly, but he ſays they are not fo 


countries. — 
155. Laborem. |] 
manuſcript it is /abores. 


in waich buildin 


By toiling hands from 
lage or ſo terrible as thoſe of other | 


In the King's 


Anne 
Of craggy hills ſo many towns 


4% uprear' d. 


La Cerda takes it to mean towns, 
are raiſed by 
human induſtry, like rocks and pre- 
cipices : ©* Oppida in quibus acdificia 


_ | © inſtar praecipitii et rupium effor- 
mata a 


ia. May 
interprets it towns fortified with 


humana indu 


eee I, — Tons that are 
| 1 donot find however that this poĩ 
ſonous plant is now found common | 


«« Fenced with rocks impregnable.. 


c Add towns unnumber'd, that the 
RES — ñ 
rocky Quar- 


« ries torn. 


157. Fluminaque antiques fubter- 


labentia muros. ] Some take this 


l56. Congeſta manu praeruptis op- 
| "gg un- 
to mean towns built on rocky | 


dus paraphraſes it: Extant 

« . | . . 
„ Ppida non pauca, hominum in- 
, uftriis, et laboribus, in promon- 
torus collocata.”* Ruaeus allo in- 


to mean, that the walls of theſe 
towns are ſo built as to give ad- 


mittance to rivers, which flow thro* 


them. Others think the Paet ſpeaks 


of the famaqus aqueducts But the 


general opinion is, that he means 
the rivers which flow cluſe by the 
walls. Thus when any action is 


in altis rupibus. Thus alfa Dry- 
len tranſlates it: e 


i Our forts on ſicepy hills : ” 
ad Dr Trapp: 


performed cloſe to the walls of a 
town, we fay it is done under the 


walls, _ 


| morem, quodgue alluit infra? In 


one of Dr Mead's manuicripts it is 


abluit. | 
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Anne lacus tantos? te, Lari maxime, teque, 


Fluctibus et fremitu aſſurgens 


An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita clauſtra, 


Italy is - waſhed on the north 
fide by the Adriatick ſea, or Gulf 
of Venice, which is called mare 
ſuperum, or the ſea; and 
on the ſouth 2 5% Tyr- 
rhene, or Tuſcan fea, which is 
called mare inferum, or the /owwer 
fea. We have a like expreſſion in 
the eighth Aecneid : = 
< Quin omnem Heſperiam penitus 
e ſua ſub juga mittant; 
Et mare quod ſupra, teneant, quod- 
3 Lari maxime.]) The Larius 
sq a great lake, at 1 foot of the 

Alps, in the Milanęſe, now called 


3 160. Beere The Benacus is 
another great lake, in the Veroneſe, 


which flows the Mincius, on the 
banks of which our Poet was born. 


101. Lucrinoque addita clauſtra, 


&c.] Lucrinus and Averuus are two 


lakes of Campania; the former of 
eſtroyed by an earth- 


which was 
quake; but the latter is ſtill re- 
maining, and now called Lago 
 d Averno. Auguſtus Caeſar made a 


| haven of them, to which he gave 


the name of his predeceſſor Julius; 


as we are informed by Suetonius : | 


« Portum Julium apud Baias, im- 
% miſſo in Lucrinum et Avernum 


* lacum mari, effecit.” This great 


work ſeems to have been done about 
the time that Virgil began his 
 Georgicks, We may gather the 
manner, in which theſe lakes were 
converted into a haven, from Stra. 
bo the Geographer, who, as well 


as our Poet, lived at the time when! 


Benace marino? 


160 


it was done. He aſcribes the work 
to Agrippa, and tells us, that the 
Lucrine bay was ſeparated from the 


was faid to have been made by 


thro? it in ſeveral places, Agrippa 
reſtored it: 0 87 Aopives ndaTo; way. 


| roverar wixp Bali NU big 


dd Th; 255 Jar Ine se n Th us. 
g, TA4T0; d duatlru FTACTER:, d Qu, 


rag Tupudve' Sezcstreva- * drrrα Th 


KULC ode x.. uαιονιν, WIE (ah rec * 
Alves; "AypiaTas irgoxacey, Thus 5 


d this great work conſiſted 
chiefly in forming moles, to ſecure 
the old bank, and leave no more 


. now Called Lage di Garda; out of 


communication with the ſea, than 
was convenient to receive the ſhips 
into the harbour. Hence it appears 
that we are to underſtand theſe 
words of Pliny, mare Tyrrhemm a 
Lucrino molibus ſecluſum not to mean 
that the ſea was entirely excluded, 
but only ſo far as to ſecure the 
bank. This is what the Poet 


Lucrine lake, and the ſea raging 
with hideous roam He calls the 
new haven the Julian water; 4 
we ſaw juſt now, in Suetonius, 

Auguſtus gave it the name of the 
222 port. It remains now, that 
we explain what the Poet means by 
the Tuſcan tide being let into the 
Avernian flreights. 
Strabo, that the lake Avernus lay 


G Ts Aokpivog udaTo;, nal z Tur! 
Adv, Hence at 


Atque | 


Tuyrrhene fea by a mound, which! 
Hercules: but as the ſea had broke | 


ov "Hpaxaca scx dc rd Bro M ,b 


means by the moles added to the 


We find in 


near the Lucrine bay, but more 
within land: Tat; 82 Baizy coughs 


ſeems probable, 
that a Cut was made berwers te 


S Fr 2 > 2-0-2 a 29.222 mma awe. 


=o cop mo ns 


N 
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e indignatum magnis ſtridoribus aequor, 
ale qua — longe ſonat unda refuſo, ; 
Tyrrhenuſque fretis immittitur aeſtus Avernis ? 


Haec eadem argenti rivos, aeriſque metalla . 
Oſtendit venis, atque auro plurima fluxit. 


Haec genus acre virum Marſos, pubemque Sabellam, 


wo lakes, which the Poet calls 
e ftreights of Avernus. Philar- 
ovrins, in his note on this paſ- 
ho of Virgil, ſays a ſtorm aroſe 
the time _ ky Ao 
performed, to which Virgi 

to allade, when he mentions the 
- aging of the ſea on this occa- 


1 Haec eadem argenti rivos, 
de.] Pliny tells us in ib. iv. cap. 


0. that Italy abounds in all forts | 


| of metals, but that the digging 
them up was forbid by a decree 
of the Senate : ** Metallorum om- 
* rium fertilitate nullis cedit ter- 
nis. Sed interditum id vetere 
* conſulto patrum, Italiae parci 


| © jubentium.”” In Hb. xxxiii. cap. | 


4 he mentions the Po amongſt the 
nrers which afford gold. In the 
lame chapter he confirms what he 
| tad faid before of the decree of 
| tle ſenate: © Ttaliae parcitum eſt 
© retere interdicto patrum, ut dixi- 

amm, alioquin nulla foecundior 
_ * metallorum quoque erat tellus.” 


At the end of his work, where 


he ſpeaks of the excellence of 


lay, above all other countries, 


e mentions gold, filver, copper 
ud iron: „ Metallis auri, ar- 


2 


ſon of Circe. | 
part of Italy, which lay about the 


was called Samar, 


165 


* 


Aſſuetumque 


17 genti, aeris, ferri, quandiu li- 
„ buit exercere, nullis ceſſit. Vir- 
gil ſeems to allude to this ancient 


diſcovery of metals, by uſing offen · 
— and fluxit in preterperfe& 


— 4 metalla. } : A 4 com- £ 
mon * tranſlated rals : t | 
is the native 3 — 


being made of Copper melted with 
5 Laph Calaminaris. * 


| In the Cam- 
bridge manuſcript it is tali, 
whic i 
Romans did not ſay ae metallum, 


5 but aeris metalla. We find aun, 
metalla, 


enti metalla, and aeris 


166. Phrina.] See the note on 
this word, in ver. 187. of the firſt 


 Georgick, 


167. Haec. ] In one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts it is Bac, which 
muſt be an error of the tranſcri- 


1 - X 


Marſes.}Y The Mar were a 
very valiant people of Italy, faid 
to be deſcended from Marſus, the 
They inhabited that 


Lacus Fucinus, now called 


Fucino, or Lago di Celano. It 1» 


now a part of the kingdom of 
_ERS TEE EE. 
Pubem Sabellam.] The Sabells 


were anciently called Au/ones. They 
inhabited that part of Italy, which 7 


— 


is wrong: for the ancient 
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Aſſuetumque malo Ligurem, Volſcoſque verutos 


Extulit : 


168. Aſuetnmgque male Ligurem.] | 


The Ligurians inhabited that part 
of Italy, which is now the Re- 
publick of Genoa. 

thought that aſſuetum malo ſignifies 
_ accuſtomed to deceit, 
pured as a national crime to the 
Ligurians, and is mentioned by 
dn. * in | the * 


Vane - Li Suftague © animis 
. elate ſuperbis, 


" Nequicquam patrias tentalti lu- 


“ bricus artes: 


4. fraus te incolumem fallaci 
* 


; On. others pradiije thy Lirias 
1 arts; bs 
Thin Aratagems, and tricks of little | 


OE. bearts 
FT tre lf on me. Nor Halt thou ſafe 
„ 
Fit — lies to va fallaciow 


; os. 


WE Darozs. 


| But it ſeems icarce probable, that 

Virgil would mention the vices of 
- the people, in this place, where he 

is celebrating the praiſe of Italy. 
I have followed therefore the gene- 
ral opinion of the Commentators 
and Tranſlators, in rendring malum 
_ hardſhip or labour. 
a 2 
like | ws of Italy, of whom there 
is abundant mention in the Ae- 


neids. 
Verutos. ] « Armates perabus, 


Some have 


which was im-! 


| 


The Volſei were a war- 


ec an Marios, magnoſque Camillos, 


Sclpiadas 


10 chat is, n to N 
armed with ſhort and ſharp dart. — 
Lipfius reads, 


« Afſuetumque malo Ligurem, Vo 
coſque veruto : 


and verutum and wer is the ſame: 
but I prefer the common reading, 


| & werutos from weru, as ſcutatos 


from ſcutum ; cinctutos from Cincs 
40 tus. * . 


Te Ka is thought to abr 
from the Pilum in the form of its 
iron; which was flat in the latter, 


* in the feventh Raney: 


6 Ee tereti pu t mucrone, v. 
3 5 R e 


* "lins An: E 


| 


Decios. ] The Decii were 


” 69. 
whom, the father, ſon, and grand- 


times, for the ſafety of their coun- 
try : the firſt in the war with the 
Latins, being Conſul together with 
Manlius Torquatus ; the ſecond in 


the war with Pyrrhus. 


Marios. 


Conſul. . Caeſar was related 
to this F Aly inal marriage 


fore the Poet es a = complemen to 


but round in the former; as it * 


And — round pointed Sabie 3 


. 


Dr Tur. 


1 famous Roman family, three of R 
ſon, devoted themſelves at different 


the Tuſcan war; and the third ian 


There were ferent . 
Marii, whereof one was ſeven times 


bern , uae =. 2 


: where- 


\ 


Scipiadas duros bello : et te, 
i nunc extremis Aſiae jam victor in oris 
Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum. 


maxime Caeſar, 170 


Salve, 


Auguſtus by celebrating che Marian] 172. Imbellem awvertis Romani 


family. EE 
Camillos. } Marcus Furius Ca- 
millus beat the Gauls out of Rome, 


_ after they had taken the city and 


laid fiege to the Capitol. His tyn 


| Lucius Furius Camilius alſo beat tha, 


170. Scipiadas duros bells.) The 


| elder Scipio delivered his country 


oo  » . Boy BY 


e 
h 
n 
a 
es 
=: 
e- 
to 
"= 


* Scipiadas, cladem 


from the invaſion of Harnibal, by 
transferring the war into Africa ; 


where he ſubdued the Carthagi- 
ians, impoſed a tribute upon them, 
| and took hoſtages. Hence he had | 
|| the ſurname of Africanus, and the| 
| honourof a triumph. 
I Scipio triumphed for the concluton | 
| of the third Punick war, by the total 
| Gdeftrution of Carthage. Hence they 
| were called the thunder-bolts of 


var: thus Virgil, in the ſixth 


— Geminos, duo fulmina 


Libyae.” 


in oris. ] This verſe, as Ruaeus 


obſerves, muſt have been added by 


Virgil, after he had finiſhed the 


Veorgicks: for it was about the 
| fine of his concluding this work, 


that Auguſtus went into Aſia, and 


| Hent the winter near the Euphrates, 


er he had vanquiſhed Anthony 


u Cleopatra. 


The younger 


arcibus Indum. Some think the 
Indians here mentioned are the E- 
thiopians, who came to the affil- 
ance of Cleopatra, and are called 
| Indians in the eighth Aeneid. 


4 © —— Omnis eo terrore Aegyptus, 


et Indi, 


»Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant 


8 ; 9 . 


td terga Sabaei.“ 


The trembling Indians, 
tians yield 3 
And foft Sabaeans 


quit the watry 
- Daros. 


Others think he alludes to the Il 
dians, who being moved by the 


| great fame of the valour and mode- 


ration of Auguſtus tent ambaſſadors 
to him to defire his friendſhip ; as 
Ls Bak 26: 2 ag 
we hind in Suetonius : ** Qua virtutis 
** moderation!{que tama, Indos etiam 


ac Scythas, auditu modo cognitos, 
“ peliexit ad amicitiam ſuam popa- 
„ hque Romani ultro 


legatos 


„ petendam.” We find alſo in Flo- 


ii. Extremis Afiae jam viclor 


rus, that after Auguſtus had ſubdued 
the people between the Euphrates 
and mount Taurus, thoſe nations alſo 
who had not been iubdued by arms, 
amongſt whom he reckons the Indi- 
ans, came to him of their own accord 
bringing him preſents, and defiring 
his friendſliip: Omnibus ad occa- 
ſum, et meridiem pacatis gentibus, 
ad ſeptentrionem quoque duntaxat 
„ | intra 


10 


« intra Rhenum atque Danubium ; 
i jtem ad orientem intra Taurum et 
* Euphratem, illi quoque reliqui, 
qui immunes imperii erant, ſentie- 

* bant tamen magnitudinem et vic- 
4 torem gentium Populum Roma- 
2 num reverebantur. Nam et Scy- 
4c thae miſere legatos, et Sarmatae 
« amicitiam petentes. Seres etiam 
2 7 fab ipſo ſole Indi, 


cum gemmis et margaritis, 
tes, nihil magis Ly» longin- 


«© quitatem viae impu 
* — impleverant ; et ta- 
, men ipſe hominum color ab alio 
_ «« venire caelo fatebatur. '* Theſe 
happened in the year of Rome 

724, about the time that Virgil 
finiſhed his 


book : 


: * Haec aper arvorum = peco-| 

= « rumque canebam, 

* Et ſuper arboribug: Caeſar dum 
dot ». magnus ad altum 


% que volentes 
2 per populos dat jura, viamque 
by: — 8 


From what Hh aid, we : may 
obſerve that imbe/lem in this place is 
- nat to be rendred weal, effeminate, | 
3 cr n arlite, as it is generally 
tranſlated : the meaning of the Poet 


manner to Auguſtus, being diſarmed 


exploits. _ 
wins nd f the Cambridge 


, we muſt render this 
dock wvert the diſarmed Indian w 


Ele- |« 
phantes quoque inter munera tra- 


ant, quam 
E Tu regere imperio popules, Ro- 


Georgicks, as he himſelf | 
teſtifies at the end of the fourth | 


* Fulminac Euphratem bello, dw 


being, that they came in a peaceable 


4 . ts have artibus inſtead of | 
| arcibus. ir this reading be admit- | 
paſlage, | 


P. Virgiliz Maronis 


© Nags aid" N 
government, which he 

us, in the fixth Aeneid, are = 
Proper arts of the Roman people: 


—— —— 


« Bxcudent alii ſpirantia nd 


Credo equidem ; z vivos ducent de | 


„ marmore vultus; 


W furgen 
ba ibent io, et tia ſi · 
« dera dicent: 


«© mane, memento : 
« Hae tibi erunt artes; 


L « im morem, 


* Parcere — et debellare 1 


= per 


Of metal, and inform the FRO = 


braſs, 


2 into #4 a | mare | 
Plead better at the bar; dejcrite the 


iet, 


Andwhen the Jar: deſernd, ard whn | 


y. | 
To rule mankind ; and make the 
world obey; f | 


Diſpofeng peace, and war, thy os own \ 


majeſtic cuay. 


7 0 tame the proud, the fetter'd fav 1 


to free; 


1 
-- nine 


pon: 


Orabunt cauſas melius ; * 


Theſe a i ie N 
1 1 al arti, © 1 


173. Sa 


* 


Georg. Lib. II. 
sure, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virum : tibi res _— laudis et artis Y 

jngredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes : 75 


Aſcracumque cano Romana per oppida carmen. 


|| Nunc locus arvorum ingeniis; quae robora cuique, 


Pliny has concluded his Natural Hil- 
wry, much after the ſame manner : 


„Ego in toto orbe et quacunque | 
e czeli convexitas vergit, pulcherri- 


« ma eſt omnium, rebuſque merito 


« ptineipatum obtinens, Italia, rec- 


a trix parenſque mundi altera, viris, 
| © foeminis, ducibus, militibus, ſer- 
+ yitus, artium praeſtantia, ingeni- 
« orum claritatibus, jam ſitu ac ſa- 


i lubritate caeli atque temperie, ac- 


_ © cefſu cunctarum gentium facili, lit- 


© toribus portuoſis, benigno ventorum 


An. Etenim contingit recurren- 


© tis poſitio in partem utiliſſimam, 


| © et inter ortus occaſuſque mediam, 
F *© aquarum copia, nemorum ſalubri- 
ne, montium articulis, ferorum 


« zimalium innocentia, ſol: fertili- 
* tate, pabuli ubertate. Quicquid eſt 


| © Toaarere vita non debeat, 


* oft praeſtantius: fruges, vinum, 


(cles, vellera, lina, veſtes, juvenci. 
| * Neequos quidem in trigariis prae- 


ini ullos vernaculis animadyerto. 
Uetallis auri, argenti, aeris, ferri, 

iu libuit exercere, nullis ceſ- 
. Et tis nunc in ſe gravida pro 
© anni dote yarios ſuccos, et frugum 
. Pmorumque ſapores fundit.” . 
ub. Aſcracum 


« 
« 
66 


— 


carmen. ] By Af. 
| Far Verſe he means, that be follows 
Riad, who was of Aſcra in Boeotia, 


„ entrails in bending ch 
al mote of husbandry in Greek 


paſture, and corn. 5 5 
Now is the time to ſpeak of the 
« nature of the fields; what is the 


« ſtrength of each of them, what 
their colour, and what they are 


*« moſt diſpoſed to produce. In the 


* firſt place ſtubborn lands, and un- 
*« fruitful bills, where the buſhy 
fields abound with lean clay and 
«« pebbles, rejoice in a wood of long- 


* lived Palladian olives. You may 
* know this ſoil by wild olives riſin 


thick, and the fields being ſtrewed 
„with wild berries. But the ground 
* which 1s fat, and rich with ſweet 
„ moiſture, and the field which is 
full of graſs, and abounding with 
4 fertility, ſuch as we are often wont 
to look down upon in the valley of 
« {ome hill, where rivers are melted 
down from the tops of the rocks, 
and carry a rich ooze along with 
«© them: and ſuch as riſes gently to 
* the ſouth, and produces brakes, 
the crooked plough 3 

* ſtrong vines, abounding with juice : 
„ ſuch a ſoil will be rich in cluſters, 
and wine, to be poured forth to the 
ce gods in golden bowls, when the fat 
* 'Tuſcan has blown his pipe at the 


deteſted by 
« ſuch a foil will in time p 


« altars, and we offer the 


« if your deſign is to breed kine with 


« their calyes, or lambs, or kids that 
„ burn the trees; ſeek the foreſts and 


« diſtant fields of fat Tarentum, and 


— 5 _ 


Quis 


173. Salve, magna garen, &c.] | which are proper for olives, vines, 


j. But 


4 » sf a * 


ce 
oc 
4 
«c 
= 
<c 
cc 
66 
66 
cc 
«c 
1 


= 
„ 


go 
ih 


uis ubi argilla, et dumoſis 


ſuch as unhappy Mantua has loſt, 


where ſnowy ſwans feed in the gral- 


ſy river. Here neither clear ſprings 
nor graſs will be wanting tor the 
flocks : and what the herds devour 
in a long day, the cool dew will re- 


ſoil generally which is black, and 


fat under the piercing ſhare, and 
* that which is naturally looſe, ſuch 


as we imitate by plowing, is fitteſt 
for corn; from no plain will you 
ſee the ſlow oxen draw more loaded 
waggons home: that alſo from 
which the angry plowman has re- 
moved a wocd, and felled the 


* groves which have flood idle for 


many years, and ſubverted the 
ancient habitations of the birds 
from the very roots: whilſt they 


forſaking their neſts fly aloft: but 


as ſoon as the ſhare has been uſed, 


« the rough field begins to ſhew it: 


beauty. For the hungry gravel of 
the hilly field will ſcarce afford 
caſia and roſemary for the bees: 
nor the rough rotten ſtone, nor the 
chalk which is hollowed by black 


ſnakes: no ſoil is faid to afford ſuch 
| ſweet food, or ſuch crooked dens 


to ſerpents. Thatland, which ſends 


and drinks in the moiſture, aud 
returns it at pleaſure, which always 


cloachs itſelf with green graſs, 


and does not ſtain the ſhare with 
ſcurf and falt ruſt, will twiſt the 
joyful vines about their elms: that 


land abounds with oil: that land 
_ you will find by Experience to 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Quis color, et quae fir rebus natura ferendis. Co 
iles primum terrae, colleique maligni, -v Ont 


populated Acerrae.” 
ſtore to you in a ſhort night. That] 


calculus arvis, ' i 
Pallada 
© the crooked ſhare. Such a ſoil u 


„ plowed about rich Capua, and the 
(c country which lies near mount Ve | 


% ſuvius, and on the banks of th ff 


„ Clanius, which does not ſpare 
178. E..] In one of the Arunde. ! 
lian manuſcripts, and ſeveral of the 
old printed editions it is aut. | 
Fe'erendis.] In one of the 'Arunde 
lian manuſcripts it is creandis. 
179. Difficiles primum terras. | 
The ſame foil does not agree with o- 


tells us, that a fat ſoil ſuits them in 


thers: © Glareoſum oleis ſolum ap- 
« tiſimum in Venafrano, pinguiſl- | 
mum in Boetica.” The fail Wien! 
Virgil lived is damp, being ſubject to 
the inundations of the Po, and ther - 
| fore he recommends the hilly and : 


bout Lariſſa formerly abounded with 
olives, but that the land being chilled 


were all loſt: *©* In Theſſalia circa 
« Lariſſam emiſſo lacu frigidior fac 
ta ea regio eſt, oleaeque defierut 


| © quae prius fuerant _ 
forth thin miſts and flying vapours, | 


180. Tenuis' ubi argilla.] May | 
tranſlates this, <vhere clay i ſearct: 
which is an error; for tenuis 
lean or hungry. Argilla is not dt 
common clay, but Potter's clay, whidt | 
Columella obſerves is as hug” | 


as ſand: © Creta, qua utuntur Hul, REF 
% quamque nonrulli argillam voc, 
bh nec mi | 


«© inimicithma eſt 


be good for cattle, and obedient to 


jejuna fabulo.” 


181. td] 


lives in all countries. Thus Pliny |} 


ſome places, and a gravelly foil in o- 


ny lands for the culture of ol, 
We find in Pliny, that the country : 


by the overflowing of a lake they 


| his genus of Elaeagnus. It 


2 has 4%. 4 
wx * 


Quique 


Felicemque trahunt limum: 


181, Palladia.] Pallas or Miner- 
va was ſaid to be the diſcoverer of the | V 
- olive-tree, See the note on ver. 18. of 


the firſt Georgick. 


Vivacis.] We have ſeen, in the 


note on ver. 3. of this Georgick, that 
theolive is a flow grower, and there- 


fore he here calls it long-lived. 


182. Oleafter.) This is a wild fort 
of olive, which teems to be different 
from the cultivated fort, only by its 
wildneſs, as crabs from apples. That 
plant, which is cultivated in our gar- 


dens under the name of Oleaſter, is 


not an olive ; Tournefort refers it to 
ows in 


Syria, Aethiopia and mount Lebanon, 


| Clufus obſerved it in great plenty al - 
o near Guadix, a city in the king- 


dom of Granada, as alſo in the ſouth 
of France and Germany. It is 
thought to be the Cappadocian Jujubs, 
which are mentioned by Pliny, a- 
mongſt the coronary flowers: Zi- 


p zpha, quae et Cappadocia vocan- | 
tur: his odoratus ſimiliſque olea- 


* arum floribus.” The flowers of 


the Elaraguus ate much like thoſe of 
e olive; but the ovary of the Elaeag- 


EL 
| 8 | nl? 
. x 
* = i , 


ut ĩs placed below the petal, where- 


W that of the olive is contained with- 
in the petal. They are very ſweet, 


aud may be ſmelt at ſome diſtance. 
183. Plurimus.] See the note on 
ger. 187. of the firk Georgick. 
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Palladia gaudent ſylva vivacis olivae: 

Indicio ett, tractu ſurgens oleaſter eodem 

Plurimus, et ſtrati baccis ſylveſtribus agri. /, / 

at quae pinguis humus, dulcique uligine laeta, 
e herbis, et fertilis ubere campus, 

Qualem ſae pe cava montis convalle ſolemus 

Deſpiccre: huc ſummis liquuntur rupibus amnes, 


| 184. At quae pinguis bumus, cc. ] 


quique editus ayſtro, 4 


irgil here recommends a fat, 


agriculture, who ſay that a very 
fruitful foil will 


vineyard. Celſus, as he is quoted by 
Columella, ſays the ground 


ther poor nor very rich, but approach- 


li ſicut cenſet veriſime Celſus, op» 
« timum eſt ſolam, nec. denſum n- 


« ginoſum, modice tamen roſfidum.”* 


lutum, propius tamen 1 


* po: nec ficcum, nec uliginoſum 
* modice tamen rofidum,” Theſe 
authors differ very little from Virgil. 
lle recommends a looſe fgil z rarzfſt- 
| me quaeque Ljaeo; they ſay it ſhould 


— 


fruitful ſoil for vines, in which be js 


ly make a bac 


a vine- 
yard ſhould be neither too looſe nor tas 
hard, but approaching to looſe; nel» 


ing to rich: neither plain nor ſteep, 
but a little rifing : neither dry nor Wett. 
but a little moiſt: At ſi nota eh XJ 
eligendus vineis locus, et ſtatus cac+ 


mis, nec reſolutum, ſoluto tamen 
g- | © propius: nec exile, nec laetiſſim um 

proximum tamen uberi : nec cams 
| «© peſire, nec praeceps, ſimile tameamm 
« edito campo: nec ſiccum. nec ulls 7 


We have almoſt the ſame words in 
Palladius ; ©* Sed ſolum vineis ponen, 
dis nec ſpiſſum fit nimis, nec reſo- 

- ve. 
nec exile, nec laetiſſimum, tamen 

% laeto proximum: nec campeſtre, 
nec pracc-ps, ſed potius edit came 


. 4 or, 
=_— FF 


the overflowings of rivers: 


Th 


p. Virgilii Maronis 


Et filicem curvis inviſam paſcit aratris: / 


Hic tibi praevalidas olim multoque — 190 
Sufficiet Baccho vites: hic fextilis uvae, 
Hic laticis, qualem pateris libamus et — 
Inflavit cum pi ae ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras, 
Luncibus et Pan fumantia reddimus exta. N 
5 Sin 


be rather looſe than hard: he recom- 
mends a rich ſoil ; fer/ilis ubere cam 

pus; they fay it ſhould be rather rich 
than poor: he recommends a riſing 


ground; editus auftro ; and ſo do they; 


he recommends a moiſt ſoil; they ſay 


it ſhould not be dry. Beſides Colu- 


mella quotes Tremellius and Higinius, 
who with our Poet, in recom- 
mending the foot of a hill, which re- 
ceives the ſoil from above, and vallies, 
which have received their ſoil from 
| «6 Higi- | 
I nius quidem ſecutus Tremellium | 
“e praecipue montium ima, quae a 
s yerticibus defluentem humum rece- 
= perint, vel etiam valles, quae flu- 
+ minum alluvie, et inundationibus 
* cancreverint, aptas eſſe vineis aſ- 
- 0 ſeverat, me non diſfentiente.” ? 
189. Frlicem.) There are ſeveral 
corn ef Filix or Ferw. I take that of 
which the Poet ſpeaks to be our fe- 
male Fern, or Brake, which covers 
| moſt of the uncultivated, hilly grounds 
in Italy. | 
Mlaäafvicius has fhicem for filicem, 
whether by defign, or by an error of 
the Preſs, I am not ſure. This-read- 


Ing however isnot without ſome foun- | 


dation; for Columella fays flints are 
_ beneficial to vines: Eſt autem, ut 
mea ſert opinio, VIneis amicus etiam 
2 . Kr. cui ſuperpoſitum eſt modicum 

zürenum quia frigidus, et tenax 
per ortum caniculae non 


265 


Et, > htire es.” 1 


8 oo» 


— 


cc very 

© the flinty 
Chianti are always preferred, and 
** the vines there produced are eſteem- 


| 


| alſouſes almoſt the ſame words, And 


Mr Miller obſerves that ** the land 
* which abounds with Fern is always 
and unfit for vines: but 
rocks which abound in 


* ed the beſt of Italy.” But take 


filictm to be the true reading, becauſe | 
it is in all the manuſcripts I have ſem | 
or heard of; and becauſe Pliny has it, 


when he quotes this very paſſage: 


% im vitibus, 
191. Viter. ] In the Kiog's mans 
ſeript it is viren. 


5 9. Pateris Blamas & aus] 1. ; By 


is agreed by the Grammarians, that 
| pateris of axre is the ſame With avs 


paterts. 


them 


he might allude to 72 
ed Au of thote, who piped at the 
altars, as we — obſerve 
_ trumpeters, 
194. Pandis.] 
hollow, others bending, which ſeems 


Mr B 

« And maſly chargers 
„ their — 
In one of Dr Mead's manaſceriptsitd 


7 Wop 


_— "ha 
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Fe Virgilius et quae * 1 


193. Pinyais — The | 
ancient Tuſcans were famous for in- 
dulging their appetites, which made 
— fat; thus Catullus a- 
fo calls them obeſus Etruſtus. Ot 


Some interpeet thi | 
the more poetical * Tis | 
; bending ith 


/ TTVVTVTVVTVTVVVTVTVTT eo ce 


| petulir, which word hope” | 


ith 


= * weouly where 
| ., "only infefts {the branches, but 
* ſometimes | 


Georg. Lib. II. 
Sin armenta magis ſtudium vituloſque tueri, 
Aut foetus ovium, aut urentes culta =. 


galtus et ſaturi petito longinqua Tarenti, | 
Et qualem infelix amiſit Mantua campum, 


comment. 


195. Stadium wirs hne ] In one 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is Adi. 


nn eſt vitulhſpue. 


196. Urentes culta capellas. ] We 


| hadiaVarro that the ancient Romans, 
| whenthey let a farm, were accuſtom- 


ed to make an article, that the tenant 


ſhould not breed kids, becauſe they | 


deftroy the trees and buſhes by brow- 
them: Nec multo aliter 
tuendum hoc pecus in paſtu, atque 


* pria quaedam, quod potius ſylveſ- 


1 tribus faltibus de lectantur. quam 


* pratis. Studioſe enim de agreſtibus 


| * fruticibus paſcuntur, atque in locis 
| *eultis virgulta carpunt: itaque a 


P caprae nominatae. Ob 
© hoc in lege locationis ſundi excipi 
© ſolet, ne colonus capra natum in 
* fundo paſcat : harum enim dentes 


| *© mimic: fationis.” This injurious 
biting of goats is alſo taken oe of 


by Mr Evelyn: © Be ſure to cut of 


| * ſack tender branches to the quick, 
* vhich you find have been eropt by 


goats or any other cattle, who leave 
they bite; which 


the whole; | in 


| © the reaſon is, for chat the natural | 
| . *Ysrecourſe to the ftem commu- 


* nicates the venom to all the reſt, as 


N | 
d wholemak and habit of ani 


« alibi Italica. 


1 nd Such 8 en * bes 
* ovillum, quod tamen haber fan pro- | . 
„ metre is on bo he grave 100 ſo- 


mn original. 3 
* plains, and every word feems to 
| on — | 


| Paſcentem niveos herboſo flumine cycnos. 
: Non gregibus — non 5 deerunt: 


Et 


197. Tarenti.] — is a eĩ· 
of Magna Grazecia, part of the 
kingdom of Naples, famous for fine 
wooll, according to Pliny : « Lana 


« autem laudatiſſima Apula, et quas | 


« in Italia Graeci pecoris appellatur, 
"— Oo Taren- 
«© tum Canufiumque ſummam nobi- - 
„ litatem habent.” 

198. Aut qualem infelix ang 
Mantua campum.) © This line of 
Mr May's, 


« lemn, as 


it is remarkably ſo in the 
There the verſe com- 


Mr B—. | 
Auguſtus Caeſar had given the fields. 


about Mantua and Cremona to his 


ſoldiers : and Virgil loſt his farm wick 
the reſt of his neighbours; but he 
was afterwards reſtored to the poſſeſ. 
fion of it, by the intereſt of his patrof 
Maecenas ; which is the ſubject 1 


the firſt eclogue. 


199. Herboſo flumine.} In one of 
Dr Mead's — I in ſever- 
al of the war room. wade: is herbofo 


200. — 80 I read with 
Heinfius, and Maſvicius. In the o- 
ther editions it is dun: but the other 


verbs in this ſentence are in the faturs = 


tenſe, 


201. Quantum | 


54 


201. 92nantum Jongis, &c.) What 


| the Poet here ſays of the prodigious 


growth of the graſs in a night's time 


ſeems incredible : and yet we are 


informed by Varro, that Caeſar Vo- 


piſcus affirmed, that at Roſea a vine- 


le being ſtuck in the ground 
—* be loſt in the graſs the next 


day: Caefar Vopiſcus Aedilicius, 
4 cauſam cum ageret apud Cenſures, 


% campos 


Roſeae Italiae dixit eſſe 


4 ſumen, in quo relicta pertica poſ- 


6 tridie non appareret propter her- 
cc bam.” The ſ:me 1s related by 


' Pliny, lib. 17. cap. 4 
203. Nigra fere. ] Columella 
plames the ancient writers of huſ- 


* 


or gray colour, as a ſign of a rich 


or 1 
land: 


« de ruſticis rebus ſcripſerunt, me- 


« Plurimos antiquorum, qui 


«© moria repeto, quaſi, confeſſa nec 
« dubia figna pinguis, ac frumen- 


4 torum fertilis agri prodidiſſe, dul- 


« cedinem ſoli propriam herbarum 


. et arborum proventum, nigrum 


t colorem vel cinereum. De caete- 


4 ris ambigo, de colore ſatis admi - 
«© rari non poſſum cum alios, tum 


4 Cornelium Celſum, non ſolum a- 


* gricolationis, ſed univerſae naturae 
44 prudentem virum, fic et ſententia, 


« et viſu deerraſſe, ut oculis ejus 
4 tot paludes, tot etiam campi fali- 
2 narum non occurrerent, 


| quibus 
«© fere contribuuntur praedicti colo- 


4 res. Nullum enim temere vide- 


vel nigri, vel cinerei coloris, niſ 


% mus locum, qui modo pigrum 


4 contineat humorem, non eundem 


- i 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Et quantum longis carpent armenta diebus, 
xigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponet. 
Nigra fere, et preſſo pinguis ſub vomere terra, 


| cc 


E: 


forte in eo fallor ipſe, quod 

cc putem aut in ſolo limoſae paludis, 
et uliginis amarae, aut in mari. 
** timis areis ſalinarum g igni poſſe 
jacta frumenta : ſed eſt manifeſtior 
hie antiquorum error, quam ut 
e pluribus argumentis convincendus 
* fit: non ergo color, tanquam cer- 
4 tus autor, teſtis eſt bonitatis aryo- 
rum.“ Virgil ſeems to have been 
aware of this objection, and there- 
fore cautiouſly puts in fere, Mr, Eye- 


lyn however ſeems to recommend a 
| black earth, and ſuch as is here 


mentioned by the Poet: The bei 
* is black, fat, yet porous, light, 


but with little labour and expoſure 


js the defect of a vicious ſort. Of 
this excellent black mould (fit al 
*© moſt for any thing without much 
* manure) there are three kinds, 
„ which differ in hue and goot- 
3% — 
f Preſſo pinguis ſub vomere terra.] A 
rich land is univerſally allowed to bg 
dod for corn. Virgil here ſays the 
ſoil ſhould be deep, ſo as to be fat, 
even below the ſhare that makes 4 
deep furrow 3 preſſo ſub vomert. 1 
take the epithet preſſ? to allude to the 
cuſtom of lay ing a weight on the 
head of the plough, to make ths 


ſhare enter deeper. 
. 304. Furt 


and ſufficiently tenacious, without 
bandry, for inſiſting upon a black | any mixture of ſand or grave, | 
an riſing in pretty groſs clods at the | 
© firſt breaking up of the plow; | 


falling to pieces, but not crumb- 
<< ling altogether into duſt, which 
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Et cui putre ſolum, namque 


Optima frumentis: non ullo ex aequore cernes 
plura domum tardis decedere plauſtra juvencis: 


Georg. Lib. 


ROS 65 
hoc imitamur arando, 
205 


Aut unde iratus ſylvam devexit arator, 


Et nemora evertit multos ignava per annos, 
Antiquaſque domos avium cum ſtirpibus imis 


204. P utre ſolum.] Putre ſignifi 22 


rotten, crumbling, or looſe. The Poet 
explains it here himſelf, and tells us 
it is fuch a ſoil, as we procure by | 


lowing. - Therefore in this place he 
xecommends ſuch a ſoil for corn as is 
in its own nature looſe, and crumb- 
ling : becauſe we endeavour to make 
other ſoils ſo by art. Agreeable to 


this Columella tells us, that ſuch a | 
foil, as is naturally looſe, requires 


litle labour of plowing : © Paſti- 


« nationis expertes ſunt externarur | 
F © gentium agricolae: quae tamen 
| *© ipla pene ſupervacua eft iis locis, 


1 quibus folum putre, et per fe reſo- 
4 er fe ref 
„grand, ut ait Virgilius, quod 


* etiam paſtinando. Itaque Campa- 


* nia, quoniam vicinum ex nobis 
L capere. poteſt exemplum, non 
utitur hac molitione terrae, quia 


| * ficilitas ejus ſoli minorem operam 


W defiderat.” | | 


 * 205, Nor ulle.] In the Cambridge 
| Hanuſcript it is n nullo, which is 


manifeſtly an error of the tran- 


| '*206. Decedere.} In one of Dr 
| © about the top, and making a la. 
mentable noiſe for ſeveral days 


's manuſcripts it is d eſcendere. 


_ * 207. Tratus.] This epithet ſeems 


obe added, to expreſs the anger or 
impatience of the plowman, who 
ſees his land overgrown with wood, 
Which otherwiſe might bear good 


| Eops of corn. 


} * 


namque hoc imitamur | 


Eruit : 


Devexit.] It is dyjecit, in the 
Medicean manuſcript, according to 
Pierius. . | 

209. Auntiquaſque domos avium, 
&c.] © I underitand this place, 


“ ſays Mr B ——, ina manner, 
different from Ruaeus, and others, 


* who interpret ftirpibus imis, the 
* roots of the trees. Theſe are 
connected to domos avium, and 
conſequently, according to Virgil's 
clear way of writing, muſt relate 
eto the birds; beſides, if they re- 
*- lated to the roots of the trees, it 
© would be an uſeleſs tautology ; 
for, that the roots were grubbed 
up, is faid before, nemora cwertit. 
And again, cum ftirpibus imis is the 
* beſt expreſſion poſſible to deſcribe 
© where the birds young ones were 
*© lodged ; for it is well known, that 
© by getting down into the bottoms 
of decayed trees, ſeveral forts of 
birds preſerve their brood. 1 
“ tranſlate altum, the top of the 
tree, and not the air, becauſe, in 
fact, when hollow old trees are 
felled, in which birds have young 
ones, they always keep hovering | 


* 
* 


together.“ According to this in- 
terpretation, he tranſlates the paſſage 


. 


e 


3 


Down wich the 2 
wood 
„ The birds old manſions fell, and 
h "8 hiddea brood ; » 
4 They from their neſts flew upwards | 
; whe the head, 

Long hover'd round, and piteous 
n 
Accordiug to the common interpre- 


tation of fir pibus imis, Virgil is not | 


made guilty of tautology : for ne- 
mora evertit does not neceſſarily fig- 
nify grabbed up the grove 


3 in the 
_=_ —— 
— himſelf: 


W Aut rempeſivam b. evertere 
| pinum ;” fo, 
1 | 


2 z and fr, 


8 8 ecce nemus, take | 
EE. 

* Procumbunt, folemque novum, 
. © nova ſidera cernunt. 


vas Pellicur omne loco volucrum genus, | 


atque ferarum, 
1 22 domos, et nota cubi 
la linquunt. . 


* 


; - tators have miſunderſtood, more or 


„ of which are fit for corn, the 
| © other not. The firſt he deſcribes 


it | © ſecond is foreſt, or coppice ground, 


_ 1'© be plowed, but by putting | 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Eruit: illae alum as petiere relictis: 
At rudis enituit impulſo vomere campus. 


210 


| 211, At dh enitut, Ke. In the 
King's manuſcript it is aut; and in 
one of Dr Mead's it is ef: but in 
the other manuſcripts, and in moſt 


of the printed editions it is at. Mr | 


B — makes (the period to end at 


relictis; and takes the deſcription of | 


an unfit ſoil for corn to begin with 
3 . 


==, 
15 
1 
1 


„ This, ſays he, is another of deb 
s which all the Commen- 


« leſs, for want of ſome knowledge 
c of co 


abſtracts Pontanus. Virgil ſpeaks 
| 3 ſorts of ſoil, two 


e thus; a looſe ſoil which looks dark 
when turned up with tht 
* plough. Nigra fere, &c. Tit 


5 Ht audi iratus Hl uam, &c. The 
„ felt the plough has upon it. 
% ulis enituit, &c. The hobo 
At 


plough muſt be drove 
p into it; ſuch ground not being © 


« becauſe the 


; —_— 


Nan 


. untry affairs. Ruaeus, ac- | 
. * cording to his uſual cuſtom, only 
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Georg. Lib. II. 


- 


3 
* 


Nam jejuna quidem clivoſi glarea ruris 


« upon the head of the beam.” T | 


46 


believe Mr B—— miſtakes in tranſ- 


| lating rudis campus, rubble ground; 
| for rudis does not ſignify any particu- 
kr ſort of foil, but only that which 
| has not yet been cultivated, Thus 
Sed nunc patius ube- 
u rioris foli meminerimus, cujus de 
. monſtranda eſt duplex ratio, culti 
et hlveſtros: de Hl veſtri regione 
0 * in arrorum formam redigenda 


Columella . 


ius dicemus. —— Ircultum igi- 


« tur locum corfideremus —— Sed | 


"= expedient! radis agri rationem 
uitur cultorum novalium cura. 


* Hlveſtris, incultus, and rudis | 
are uſed as ſynonymous terms, to ex- 


preſs a field that has never been 
plowed for corn: as rudis applied 


| toa perſon, fignifies one who has had | 
v0 education; whence erudire ſig- 


nifies to inſtruct, or educate, that is 


uncultivated. Emnituit, which Mr 
B-tiakes to mean the wwöitening of 
the furrows, fignifies to Sine, or look 


| beautiful, Thi verb, I think is 


ued but once more by our Poet, in 


ill bis works. It is in the ſeventh 
| Aeneid, where he deſcribes Aeneas 


Hig forth to hunt with Dido, and 
compares him to Apollo, for the 
Hilendour of his dreſs, and beauty of 
| ey 5 
— - Ipſe ante alios pulcherrimus| 
of © 
0 hien ſe ſocium Aeneas, atque 28. 
mina jungit. 
Qn, ubi hibernam Lyciam, Xan- | 
* thique fluenta | 
© Deere, ac Delum miternam *. 
vun 3 


| totake away rudeneſi, or roughneſs ; | 
and eruditus fignifies a well educated, | 
dot learned perſon, whoſe mind is not 
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Inftauratque choros, mixtique al- 
taria circum 

Creteſque Dryopeſque fremunt, 
pictique Agathyrſi: 

% lpſe jugis Cynthi graditur, molli- 

FT 


Fronde premit crinem fingens, at- 


que implicat auro : 


* Tela ſonant humeris Haud lo 
© ſepnior ibat 

© Aeneas tantum egregio decus enite 
ns | 


But far above the reſt in OY fines 5 
The = — when the — be 
ons 

Like } fair "Apollo, when be *. the 
2 
Of wintry Xanthus, and the Lycian 


coaſt ; 


When to his native Delos he reſorts, _ 15 55 


Ordains the dances, and renews the 
| v3. : 
Where pa: ved — mixt with 
Cretan bands, 55 
Before the joyful altars join their bends.. 


Oy on Cynebus — ſets 2 


The merry — e 3 
Green wreaths of bays his length of ; 
bair incloſe, of 

A golden fillet binds bis ome brows : 
His quiver ſounds. Not 42. the Fries 5 
Ai ſeen 
In manh preſence, or in lid mie. j 
Dxvozn. 


Enituit therefore is uſed by the Poet 


to expreſs, that when a' wood has 
been grubbed up, the rude unculti- 
vated land, where it ſtood, appears 
in full beauty after it has been plowed. 
212. Nam jejuna quidem, &c] 
Here he _ to ſpeak of the hun- 


„ 


ry fail, which abounds with 


58 


gravel, 
rotten ſtone, or chalk. | 


213. Caſſas.] The xacie of the 


Greek wiiters is not the plant of 


which Virgil ſpeaks in this place. 
Theophraſtus, in the fourth chapter of 
the ninth bock of his Hiſtory of 
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Plants, mentions it along with myrrh, 
incenſe, and cinnamon, and 


| ays they all come from Arabia : 


era jak) © & Ne nei n 
n Kagia, x ETL To 
KITEpa rv, £1 TH Tor ArdCov N per 
ion. In the fifth chapter he ſeems 
to deſcribe it as a fort of cinna- 


mon, or a plant not very unlike it: 
Heel Je airapous x Kadidg, Tab - 
«< m/e. Ne. Iauves Mev LUST ECS 


| TAuT eit s iiyda, GAN WAKE 
1 — * TIAUKAG 85 dM, guAad'us. 
a +" Whin 


y has tranſlated great part of what 


Tbeophraſtus has ſad in this chapter, 
in the nineteenth chapter of his twelfth 
book. In the ſeventh chapter, The- 


ophraſtus mentions it amongſt the ſpi- 


ces, which are uſed to pertume oint- 
232 Ta q 4aAt TayTa T4 %, 
A cg fur T Ap Enn Y e99vTH 
2d u £5 id d debe Ad cel Na- 
£71 JangTley AT νj Th 
f Aeg ias ole mpeg TW A 
Kang, val TH Kg. — 
v sig rd paper Apν e Nτιαοο 
rade sg Kadic, NU ,. &c. | 
The Caſia, of which Theophraſtus 
_ ſpeaks in theſe places, is an aromatick | 
bark, not much unlike cinnamon, 
and may therefore not improbably be | 
that which we call Caſia lignea. It | 
zs of this bark, which Virgil ſpeaks 
in ver. 466. of this Georgie "Ko 


Nec Caſia liquidi corrumpitur uſus 


| 66 0 
_ olivi.“ | „ 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Vix humiles apibus caſias, roremque miniſtrat: 


Columella ſpeaks of it a q 
exoticks, which had lately been in. | 
troduced into the Roman gardens; | 
« Myſiam Lybiamque largis aiun | 
„ abundare frumentis, nec tamen Ap 

pulos, Campanoſque agros opimi | 
defici ſegetibus. Tmolon et Cory. 


cc 


* cion florere croco. Judaeam e 


«6c 


* frondeniem conſpicimus, jam thy- 


„ myrrha et croco.” Therefore it 
could not be ſo common, if at all 


In the ſecond Eclogie 
Alexis the ſhepherd makes a 


golds, which are all common herbs or 


flowers; and it is there exprefily | 
mentioned as a ſweet herb: 
rob. lila ple 
Ecce ſerunt nymphae calathis bi 


*© candida Nais 


car 


4 olentis anethi. 


Et 


« 'Arabiam pretioſis odoribus illuſten 

haberi, ſed nec noſtram civitaten | 
«« praediftis egere ſtirpibus, quipge | 
«© cum pluribus locis urbis, jam Caan | 


* ream plantam, florenteſque bon 


known, in Italy, in Virgil's time, a | 
he ſeems to make it in all the paſſge, | 
where he mentions it, except that ju 
now quoted. | 
of Caſia, with likes, violets, _— | 
daffodils, dill, hyacinths, and mari- 


T [ 


„ Pallentes violas et ſumma papaven 
als wiv | 


_ = 2 wg eee 


Narciſſum et florem jungit ben 38 


Tum Cafe, atque alis intexew | 


. beries, | 
[4 Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia at | 


Oe" -- 


bath common plants: 


J 


In the fourth Georgick, it is meni · 
oned with wild thy me and favor} 


_—_— 
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| Ve call cloves; and that we have a 


| und afterwards it is mentioned along 
with thyme: | | ; 


|. "68 Subjiciaunt fragmenta, thymum, 


| ſpeaking of a hungry gravelly ſoil, 
would hardly have faid, that it was 


| an hardly afford a little Cafia for the 


_ Enfounded the deſcriptiaps of both 
together, It may not be amiſs alſo 


« lentia late 
« gerpylla, et graviter ſpirantis copia 
« thymbrae Floreat?? 


Caſiaſgue recentes. 


In the paſſage now under our conſide- 
ration, it ſeems to be mentioned as a 
vulgar herb. For otherwiſe the Poet, 


ſo far from being fit for corn, that it 


bees. Had he meant the aromatic 
Cafia, he would never have let flip 
ſuch an opportunity of telling us the 
advantages of ſuch a foil: that tho' 
indeed it was not fit for corn, yet it 


niit glory in producing the ſweet ; 
 Cafia of Arabia, and perfuming the 


Georg. Lib. IT. 1 


| | c« Haec circum Cafiae virides, et o- 


is the Caſia, which Virgil means in 
this place: but on diligently com- 
paring Theophraſtus, Pliny, and Dioſ- 


| corides, it will appear to be a very 


different plant. Pliny tells us, that 
the\coronary Cafia is the fame with 
what the Greeks call Cneoron : ©* Sunt 
et alia genera nominibus Graecis 
** indicanda, quia noſtris majore ex 


| © parte hujus nomenclaturae defuit 


cura. Et pleraqueeorum in exteris 
* terris naſcuntur, nobis tamen cou- 
ſectanda, quoniam de natura ſermo, 
non de Julia eſt: Ergo in corona- 
* menta folie venere melothron, ſpi- 

*< reon, trigonon, cneoron, quod ca- 

fam Hyginus vocat.” This there- 
fore is the caffa, which he mentions 

a little afterwards, in the twelfth chap- 

ter of the ninth book, as good for bees: 
* Verum hortis coronamentiſque 
« maxime alvearia et apes conveni- 
unt, res praecipui quaeſtus com- 
* pendiique cum favit. Harum er- 


air of Italy with Panchaean odours. | 


The Cafia therefore here ſpoken of 
muſt be ſome common well known 
herb. -Nor is it at all to be wondered ' 


x, that the Poet ſhould ſpeak. of two 


(ifferent things under the ſame name. 
We have ſeen already, that there are 
both trees and herbs called /otus and 
«canthus, The Romans frequently 
made uſe of Greek names, to expreſs 
lifferent plants, which were common 
i their own country, and afterwards 


to obſerve that we have a ſpice, and 
alb a common flower, both which 


common herb in our gardens, which 
we call balm of Gilead; tho? very 

t from the tree, which affords 
that precious balſam. It bas been 


46 go cauſa oportet ſerere thymum, OE 
* apiaſtrum, roſam, violas, lilium, cy. 
<« tiſum, fabam, ervilium, cunilam, 
66 papaver, cony zam, cafiam, melilo. 


In the twenty-firſt chapter of the thir- 
teenth book he tells us, that the Thy. 
melata, which bears the granum Gni- 


dium, is called alſo cneoron; and de- 
cribes it to have leaves like the wild 


olive, but narrower, and of a gummy 
taſte: © Et in quo naſcitur granum 
| + Gnidium, quod aliqui linum vo- 
« cant; fruticem vero #-ymelacam, 
„ alii chamelacam, ali: pyros ach- 


nen, alii eneſtron, alii cneoren. Eſt 


0 {imilis oleaſtro, foliis anguſtioribus, 
„ gummoſis, ſi mordeantur, myrti 
„ magnitudine, ſemine, colore, et 
* ſpecie farris, ad medicinae tantum 
8 uſum.“ Diolcorides, in his chap- 


poſed by ſome that our Lavender | | 


e tum, meliſſophyllum, cerinthen. ?“ 


. 


Jideg da Engeparras fv 0xdg. Theo- 
| 4g. Plant w hich affords the granum 


Torts of cneoren, black and white; 
: ſomething like an olive; which 


4 e thymelaca of Pliny and Dioſcori- 
des, and , conſequently the cncoron, 
which, accordiog to Pliny, was called | 

that tae herb Caſia of Virgil is the 


; mY ranum gnidium. The plant from 


755 1 . 
| the Mezereon, . 
9 cuidia from * 


60 


ter about Thymelaza, tells us a 1 
ly chat the leaves of that plant, which, 
he ſays allo, bears granum gnidium, | _ 
© The courſe lean gravel, « on che 


are peculiarly called cnearon: Ex rau 
This 6 xvid 5 005 Kate TOs or c 
74. — T4 d Qu. ay 


el reel Tur Fugzpnrov* 4 * 


P raſtus mak s no mention at all of 
elaea, and ſeems not to have known 


gnidizim. But in the ſecond chapter 
55 fixth books he mentions two 


the white one, he fays, has leaves 
rees 
with what Pliny has ſaid of the 24 
meigea. Therefore it is ſcarce to be 


beophraſtus is the ſame plant with 


and hence we may conclude 
'engaron, or thymelaca which bears | 


ch we have the grana gnidia, or 


c 2 21 is the Thymelaea lini folio C. B. 
and js called by Gerard ſpurge flax, | 

8 -07-mopntarn aui | 

5 3 rough mountains, nd uncultivated | 


; and grows 


aces, in the. warmer climates; and 
therefore very well be taken for | 


P. Virgilii 


bted, that the white cneoron of | 


it Maronis 


Et tophus ſcaber, et nigris exeſa cholydris 
Creta: negant alios aeque ſerpentibus agros 
Dulcem ferre cibum, et curvas praebere latebras. 


mean dew : 


„ mountain ſides, 


& * Scarce deaꝶ ben rage forthe bee | 
tg KLAELT AL Krege. avAAgy en | 


155 provides.” 


But it is more l * Virg 
means the Roſemary, or Ros 


ſo called, becauſe it was uſed infprink. | 
ling, as weread in the ſcriptures c 


hyſſop, and grew in places near the 
ſea coaſt. The proſe authors general. 


ly write the name of this plant in one 


word, reſmarinus, or roſmarinum: 
but the Poets common! L n it. 


Thus Horace : 3 


* — Te nihil attinet | 
66 — molta caede bidentium 
* Parvos coronantem marine 


| 4 

and Ovid; who calls it ros marit: 

1 n Cultus quoque quantus F 
r 

«© Efle poteſt membris, ut fit cons 

_ © pedctine laevis: 

Ut modo rore maris, modo ſe vio 

_ © lave roſave Implicet. 

214. Tophus ſcaber.) I take i! 

to be what we call rotten Pone, 

ny ſays it is of a crumbling na 


— 


2 


The Germans have 
is a ſpecies of Thyme laca. | | 


Tard not Pen the — in . of | 


—_— 


Nam zophus ſcaber natura 
E expetitur quoque ab 2utoribi 


216.  Latebras ] In the” Kin og 
3 it is tenebras. 


217 


Que] 
Kerem. ]- tant takes rorem to 


2 A. wi 232 AY od 


© Roredeos, * wy | 
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mn exror of the nankrider. 1 Acerras is the name of a very ancient | 
which is almoſt 


1 
4 
, « whey he affirms, 8 al Nor 


29 — N 22 
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Georg, Lib: II. : 61 


Quae tenuem exhalat nebulam, fumoſque volucres, 
Et bibit humorem, et, cum valt, ex te _= remittit, 
I 


ue ſuo viridi ſemper fe gramine velit, 01 
Nec ſcabie et ſalſa laedit rubigine ferrum; 220 
Ula tibi laetis intexet vitibus ulmos: 


lla ferax oleo eſt: illam experiere colendo, 


Et facilem pecori, et patientem vomeris unci. 

Talem dives arat Capua, et vicina Veſevo = 
Ora jugo, ct vacuis Clanius non aequus Acerris., , ny | 
Nunc, quo Tn. modo pots cognoſcere, dicam. * 


217. Quart tenuem exhalat nebulam, | 60 mountain of Ligwis, — the 


bc. The ſoil, which the Poet here] Alps: for that is called Vefulus, 


deſcribes in the laſt place we are told and is mentioned by Virgil in ano- b 


5 i it for all the beforementioned pur- «« ther place: Ve(al us quem ping fer by 
_ for vines, olives, cattle, and | * affert. But the Yeſevus, of which 


Virgil ſpeaks in this place, is a 
116 Et bibit.) In one of Dr|* mountain of Campania, called a lſo 


Mead's manuſcripts it is guae bibit. | % YVeſuvius and Veſuius.” Pierius. 


219. Quaegue ſus viridi, &c.]] 225. Ora.) Aulus Gellius tells 
Pierius obſerves, that in the moſt an- | us, that he had met with an account, 


| cient Roman FEI this verſe that Virgil wrote at firſt vicina . | 


runs thus: 8 15 wo nola jugo, but that being after- 
' | | wards not permitted, by the people of 
Quaeq to per ran. that city, to bring down ſome water 
© ne veſlit,” to his neighbouring farm, he altered 
ola to ora. Aulus Gellius ſeems N 


2120, Me.] ese Dr Mandy give no great credit to this old ſtory 


manuſcripts it is hure, which muſt be | Yacuis Clanius non acquus Zetrris.) 


221. [la tibi lactis.) In one of city of Cam 
Ir Mead's manuſcripts it is Ila tibi] depopulated by the — inunda- 85 


un. 9 


222, Ole] So I read it with | oe ne OTA by 
: and ſo Pierius found it in | ES 
the molt ancient Roman manuſcript, | 5” Hy PORE 2% quamgue modg, 


| ad in the Medicean, and another &c.] The Poet having, in the 


very ancient one. 1 common read- | , informed us 
n 
224. — The capital city veral forts of ſoil, * 
inſtruct us how we may be able 4 

« Servius is midaken, | 26. 6 


Ne! 


= TT. 
le Nr ft, in ſupra 


2 Ser 2080 
morem ſi denſa requiras 


ii Maronis 


oh, 


Altera frumentis quoniam favet, altera Baccho, 


Denſa magis Cereri, rariſhma quicque Lyaco, 


„ Now will I tell by what means 


you may diſtinguiſh each fort of 
ſoil. If you deſire to know whe- 
« ther it is looſe or hard, becauſe one 


« js good for corn, the other for vines, 


the hard to be choſen by Ceres, 


4 firſt chooſe out a place, and then 
order a pit to be digged where the 


ground is ſolid, then throw in all 


the earth again, and tread it well 
. down. If it does not fill the pit, 
«« the ſoil is looſe, and will abundant- 

* ly ſupply the cattle, and fruitful 
* vines. But if it refuſes to go into 
_«« its place again, and riſes above the 
pit that has been filled up, the foil 
« ig thick: then expect ſluggiſh clods 
and ſtiff ridges, and plow up the 
4 earth with ſtrong bullocks. But 


.<< the falt earth, and that which is | 


* accounted bitter, which is unfit for 
4 corn, and is not meliorated 
* ing, and does not preſerve the ſort 
ys yr ure nor the true names of 
apples, may be known by the fol- 
„ lowing experiment. Take cloſe- 
woven baſkets and the trainers of 
« the wine · preſſes from the ſmoaking 
„ roofs. Throw ſome of this bad 
< ſoil into them, with ſweet ſpring 
% water, tread them well together; 
aud all the water will ſtrain out, 
I and large drops will paſs thro* the 
* twigs. 
ly diſcover itſelf, and the bitterneſs 
, willdiſtort the countenances of thoſe 
who taſte it. The fat ſoil alto may 
be known by this means; it never 


wo 2 crumbles, when it is ſqueezed by | 


4 and the moſt looſe by Bacchus; 


by plow. 


and heavy: but of theſe the Pat | 
Julius Graecinu, | 
as I find him quoted by Columelk, | « 


fays he, lets the ſhowers quite thro), 


*« the hand, but ſticks to the finger, 
* like pitch. The moiſt foil prody. 
* ces rank graſs, and is itſelf tw 
* luxariant ; oh! let not mine be too 
« fruitful, leaſt it ſhew itſelf too 

with early corn. The heavy an 
„ the light ſoil diſcover themſeha 
& evidently by their weight. It 


«© an indication of it. 
227. Rara. . denſe.) Nr 
B—— tranſlates theſe words It 


ſpeaks afterwards. 


ſufficiently explains what is the te 
meaning of them. 
ſach a foil, as will not eaſily admit 
the rain, is eaſily crackt, and apt to 
gape, and ſo let in the ſun to the 
of the vines, and in a manner to ſira- 
gle the young plants. This therefore 
muſt be a hard or ſtiff ſoil. Rar, 


and is apt to be dried up with the ſun, 


Therefore this muſt be a looſe fail. N 


« Perdenſam humum caeleſtes aquz 


non ſorbere, nec facile perflari, fr 
« cillime perrampi, et pracbererims, | 
*“ quibus ſol ad radices ſtirpium pe. 
Then the taſte will plain- | * 


“ netret: eademque velut concla 


* et coarctata ſemina comprimer, 


| ce atque ſtrangulare. Raram ſup | 
% modum velut per infundibulun | 
* tranſmittere imbres, et ſole ac 2 


1 


4 


eaſy to diſtinguiſh the black by ue 
« ſight, and what colour is in each. 
But it is hard to diſcover the per. 
nicious cold: only pitch- trees, aud | 
„ yews, or black ivy ſometimes ax | 


Denſe ſignifies 


Wade 
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thro', 
e ſun, 
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Georg. Lib. II. 


Ante locum capies oculis, alteque jubebis = 
n ſolido puteum demitti, omnemque repones 


Rurſus humum, et pedibus ſummas acquabis arenas. 
Si deerunt, rarum, pecorique et vitibus almis 


Aptius uber erit. Sin in ſua poſſe negabunt 


n penitus ficcari, atque exareſce- 


bay re,” 


Bo. Jubebis.] Pierius fays it is 


widebis in the Medicean manuſcript. 
I find the ſame reading in the old 
Nurenberg edition. 

231. In ſolide.) The Poet ſays 
you ſhould dig in a ſolid place; for if 
it was hollow, the experiment would 


been no purpoſe. 


233. Deerunt.] It is  deerint in 


e ef Dr Mead's manuſcripts ; and 
uit in the old Nurenberg edition: 


dit dkerunt is the moſt received read- 


| Up, as Pierius found it in the Medi- 
n and other ancient manuſcripts, 


and as I have found it in all the ma- 


tuſcripts which I have collated. = 
237. Validis terram proſeinde jus lome ( 
 vencts.] He mentions the ſtrength “ afficm amaror to be the true read- 

the bullocks, to ſignify that this 


of 
foil muſt be plowed deep. Thus we 


have in the firſt Georgick, fortes in- 
Want tauri, in the fame ſenſe, 


Ire loca, et ſcrobibus ſuperabit terra repletis 235 
Spiſſus ager: glebas cunctantes, craſſaque terga 6 
Expecta, et validis terram proſcinde juvencis. 

dalla autem tellus, et quae perhibetur amara, 

Frugibus infelix : ea nec manſueſcit arando, _ 3 
Nee Baccho genus, aut pomis ſua nomina ſervat: 240 
Tale dabit ſpecimen: tu ſpiſſo vimine qualos, *. 
Colaque praclorum fumoſis deripe tectis. 

Huc ager ille malus, dulceſque a fontibus undae 
Ad plenum calcentur: aqua eluctabitur omnis 5 

dcilicet, et grandes ibunt per vimina guttae. 248 

At ſapor indicium faciet manifeſtus, et ora 5 0 

Triſtza tentantum ſenſu torquebit amaror. > ihe AR 

oo on « acovaatle oo ook; Fd 


1 
che p. Meads — 15 
tum Hille, &c. Pierius fays it | 
Hpilſas vimine qualos, in the Lomba rd B 


manuſcript ; but he prefers h vi- 
mine, as it is in the Medicean, and 
T 
246. A.] In one of Dr Mead's 
n OOO NE 
247. Senſu torquebit amaror.] In 


one of the Arundelian manuſcripts it i 
is ſenſum torquebit amaror, where 


fenſum ſeems to be an error of the 


tranſcriber for ſenſu. 


* Amaror is the fe of Locretiu, 
readi 


« and the true ing ; tho” thany 


„ Tho? Servius, and ſome others 


ing and taken from 'Lucretius, 


Cum tuimur miſceri abfinthia tangit 


66 rar* © 
— — 


. 


and tho' Aulus Gellius has colle&- 
4 ed the teſtimonies of ſome very an- 


reading; yet amar is not amils, 
« as we find in the moſt ancient Ro 
4 man manuſcript. For ſapor may 
, be the nominatlive caſe both to fa- | 
1 ciet and torguebit. In the Lombard 
e and Medicean manuſcripts it was 


Firſt chapter of the firſt book, where 
be tells us, that Higinus affirmed it 
was amaror in the very 
belonged to the houſe and family of 
Virgil himſelf; and that learned Cri- 


| Pierius: © Verſus iſtos ex Georgicis 
_ « Virgilii plerique omnes fic legunt: 


A. fapor indicium faciet manifeſ-| 


„ Higinus autem non 
lis grammaticus, in commentariis, 
quae in Virgilium fecit, confirmat 


1 


4 lictum: ſed quod ipſe invenerit in 

libro, qui fuerat ex domo atque fa- 

* mii Ve, © 

66 — — ww 2 Cf era 
« Friſtia tentantum 
© amaror. 


« cient manuſcripts, to ſupport this 


« written amaro, but » has been ad- 
«4 ded with another hand and ink.“ 


The paſſage of Aulus Gellius, to 
which Pierius alludes, is the twenty- 


tic 1s of opinion that the ſenſe is bet- 
ter ſo, then if we read amaro with 


tus: et ora 


_ *© amaro. 


hercle ignobi- 


perſeverat non hoc a Virgilio re- 


book, which 


* Triflia tentantum ſenſu torquebit | 


[have fan, 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Pinguis item quae fir tellus, hoc denique pacto 
Diſcimus : haud unquam manibus jactata ſatiſcit, 
Sed picis in morem ad digi tos lenteſcit habendo. 
Humida majores herbas alit, ipſaque juſto 
Laetior: ah nimium ne fit mihi tertilis illa, 
Neu ſe praevalidam primis oſtendat ariſtis! 


« neque id foli Higino, ſed dei 


| « quibuſdam etiam viris compl;c; 
« tum. Quoniam videtur funde | 
(c dici . ſapor ſenſu aq maro tor guet: | 

E uum ipſe, | inquiunt, ſapor lenſus 
« fit, non alium in ſemetipſo ſenum þ 


% habeat: ac inde fit quaſi dicatur, 


(c ſenſus ſenſu amaro Porgquet, Sed 


„ enim quum Favorinus Higini com · 


« quod ſanctiſſimum jusjurandum ei 


* habitum, paratus ſum ego juar | 
* Virgilium hoc nunquam {cripliſe, | 
* Sed Higinum ego dicere verumar | 


* bitror. Non enim primus finxi 
% hoc verbum Virgilius inſolenter: 


ſed in carminibus Lucretii inventun | 
“ eſt: nec eſt aſpernatus autoritaen 
e poctae ingenio et facundia pracceh | 
quarto Luemĩi 


© lentis. Verba ex 
« — — — Dilutaque contra 


git amaror, 


Non verba autem ſola, ſed verlu 


«© prope totos et locos quoque Lune 


e tii plurimos ſectatum eſſe Virgilun 


6 videmus. . 


253. Neu.) It is nec in the Ro 
man, the Medicean, and ſome otht 


ſinſu torquebit 


27 


had rn hn rb. 


- ars 


«© mentarium legiſſet: atque ei ain 
«« diſplicita eſſet inſolentia et inſuari. þ 
„tas illius, ſenſu torguebit aman; | 
* riſit, et, Jovem lapidem, inquit, 


> Md 0 a. i. ans woe i 6 i 


It is amaro in the King's, the Bob | 
leian, and in one of the Arundel 


> 5 > a - '=» -. . = » =» 


| manuſcripts and ze in other, 46 


. 2 


- approves of the common readi 
which is er guiſuis color, at ſcelera- 


Z. LI SAN WAA K 


« 
% 
5 


_— „E 7 
2 N 2 gf Y 2 4 er. ＋7 


4 — 


Georg. Lib. II. 


Quae gravis eſt, ipſo tacitam ſe pondere prodit: 


T, 


Rn 


F © Fi 
£# + 


Quaeque levis. Promptum eft oculis praediſcere nigram, 


Et quis cui color. At ſceleratum exquirere frigus 
Diffcile eſt: piceae tantum, taxique nocentes 
lnterdum, aut hederae pandunt veſtigia nigrae. 
His animadverſis, terram multo ante memento 


ing to Pierius. I find ner in one of 
the Arundelian, and one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts. In the other Arunde- 


fan it is Hen, which, I ſuppoſe, is an 


254. Prodit.) The King's manu- 
| 256. Et quis cui color. At ſcele- 
So I read with Heinſius, 
Schrevelius, Maſvicius, and others. 
Pierius ſays it is © ef quis cui ve color, 


4 ſceleratum;” in ſome very ancient 


manuſcripts, and et quis cuique color at 
in the Medicean. In one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts it is et quis cuigue 


| abr. ſcckratum, in theother, er quis 


cenrque color. at ſceleratum, Servius 


"i 257. Piceae.] The Picea is our | 


common Firr or Pitch- tree, or Spruce- 


- 


Taxique nocentes. The berries of 


| the Yew are ſaid by Pliny to be poi- 
Dom: « Lethale quippe baccis, in 


Lt | ipue, venenum in- 
gt. Julius 
that Cativulcus poiſoned himſelf with 


Jew: © Cativulcus rex dimidiae par- 
 * tis Eburonum, qui una cum Am- 
_ * biorigeconfilium inierat, aetate jam 

* confetus, quum laborem aut belli 
_ © aut fugae ferre non poſſet, omnibus 
* precibus deteſtatus Ambiorigem, | 


aui ejus conſilii auctor fuiſſet, Tao, 
Gujus magna in Gallia Germania- 


ſeript, and La Cerda have promit. 


*% 


| Excoquere 


% que copia eſt, fg — 


The leaves alſo are ſaid by the anci- 


ents to be deſtructive to horſes, which 
we ſind to be true in E 
berries have been eaten by myſelf and 
many others with impunity: but this 
may be owing to the difference of cli- 
mate; for Dioſcorides, who ſays it is 


vgland. 


not alike poiſonous in all places, af- 


firms that the berries are poiſonous in 


Italy, and the ſhade hurtful in Nar- 


bonne. Perhaps the ſpecies may be 
different; for there is mention of a 
ſort of yew in the Piſa garden, which 


256 


The 


is more buſhy than the common, ang 
has leaves more like a firr, and ſends 


forth ſuch a poiſonous ſmell, when it | 
ng, | is clipped, that the gardeners cannot 
work at it above half an hour at a 


dime. 


ſeventh Eclogue: 


* Candidior cyenis, he ra 8 = 
Caeſar alſo tells us | e 


2 alba.” 


We find mention of it alſo in Theo- 
phraſtus, Pliny, and Dioſcorides: but 
we are not now acquainted with any | 


ſuch plant. 


—— 


B b 


258. Hederae nigrae.] The ber- 
ries of our common ivy are black, 
when ripe, and therefore we may ſup- 
pole it to be the ivy here ſpoken of. 

There is a white ivy mentioned in the 


259. His animadverſis.) Having 
explained the ſeveral ſorts of foil, he 
proceeds 


* 


66 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Excoquere, et magnos ſcrobibus concidere montes: 260 


proceeds to give ſome inſtructions con- 


cerning the planting of vines: and 


ſpeaks of the trenches, which are 
to be made, to receive the plants out 


of the nurſery ; of taking care that 
the nurlery and the vineyard ſhould 
have a like ſoil; and that the plants 


ſhould be ſet with the ſame aſpect, 
wbicn they had inthe nurſery. 


Having well conſidered theſe 


«© rules, remember to prepare the 
earth a long while before hand, 
s and to cut the great hills with tren- 
4 ches: and to turn up the clods to] C 
2 the northern wind, before you 
* plant the joyful vines: thoſe 


$3 4 fjelds are beſt which have a looſe 


„ es 


mould be a year before hand, with 


| «« ſoil: this is procured by winds, | 
& and cold ſroſts, and by looſening 
1 and digging the ground deep. But 


« thoſe who are completely careful, 


| «© chooſe out the ſame ſort of ſoil to 
plant the young cuttings of their 


4 trees; and to remove them into 


* afterwards ; that the flips may not 
* think their new mother ſtrange. 


« They alſo mark the aſpect on the 
bark, that every ſlip may ftand 


« the ſame way, that it may {till have 
the ſame poſition, with regard to 
„ ſouth and north: ſuch is the force 

s of cuſtom in tender years,” 

Malte ante.) This is the very ex- 

preſſion of Theophraſtus, who ſays 

that the trenches muſt be made a 

long while before-hand and digged | 
> deep : Tous 48 Yueous — 
„ gs TAUGOu Xeovou 2 Ge. Ce ο 


* 


\\ vw» 
* 


In another place he ſays it 


| I have ſeen. 30 gs 
Pierius ſays, it is circandare in tht | 


. Ante ſupinatas —— oſtendere glebas, 
* Quam lactum infodias vitis genus: optima putri 


Ama 
which the other writers agree, who 


«© perfervida, ante annum fiant, qu 
«+ yineta conſerantur Virgil 

to expreſs that it ſhould be done a year 
before-hand ; for he ſays the trenches 
ſhould be expoſed to the north-wind and 


expreſs its lying a whole ſummer, 
oquere ſignifies to bake the earth 
with the ſun, in the firſt Georgick: 


cc Pulverulenta coquat nacucis fille 
150 


„ poſe the mould, and leave the recep 
tacles open (were it for two whole 


your expectation.“ — 
260. Magnos 


| ing that Virgil wrote magnis, 


with great trenches, and 


ſerved in the precedi 


for it is magnos 


in all the copies that 


Roman manuſcript, inſtead of cm 
dere; and that ef is left out in tht 


not very unlike Virgil's ſtyle: 


— — a 


3 


mention any determinate time.. Tbu 
Columella: Sed et ſcrobes et fulej | 
plurimum proſunt, fi in locis tem- 

„ peratis, in quibus aeſtas non eſt 


odd d 


den mn is, Grands Ve 'os td | 
whole winter. Excoquere ſeems to | 


Mr Evelyn ſays « the longer youes | 


a---©n =”. A0- 


* winters) it ſoon would recompenſe 


 montes.) I can hardly forbear think : 


will make the ſenſe be 10 cut the bill 


Theophraſtus, whoſe very words Vi: 
gil has almoſt tranſcribed, as was cb. 
note. Butl } 
propoſe this only as a conjetture, | 


— © & ee 2 Mk © > On 


Medicean copy; which, in truth Þ | 


* 


* 
* . 
FAS 


Pn „ EESAZEENE., 


_ readin 


Georg. Lib. IT. 
| Arva ſolo: id venti curant, gelidacque } Yuinaz, 
Et lahefacta movens robuſtus 


At ſi quos haud ulla viros vigi 
Ante locum ſimilem exquirunt, ubi prima paretur 


Jager foſſor. 


antia fugit; 3 


Arboribus ſeges, et quo mox digeſta feritu ;: ? 


Mutatam ignorent ſubito ne ſemiua matrem. 


— - Terram molto ante me- 


« mento 


Excoquere: magnos e con · 


„ gzdere montes: 


due fupinaras aquiloni ofterdere | 


„ glebas 


Q uam lactum ian vitis genus.” 
without any conjunction co 


pulative. 


263. Gelidaegue. 
but I take gelidargue to be the true 


8 
264. Robuftus.} 1 W 
once obſerved already, 


he expreſſes it by ſaying the bullocks | 


mult be ſtrong : ſo here he expreſlcs | 
| the depth of the trenches by faying | S 
the labourer mult be ſtrong. 


266. Prima paretur arberibus e- 


| $%.] By prima ſeges he means the 


„or nurſery, where the 


| cuttings of the vines are firſt planted. 
D 4 interprets ſeges, thoſe plants 


b ſpring from ſeed; but vines 
ed. Seges is ſometimes uſed by 


| gil for a crop of flax : but Ay it 

ofa alſo fo the field itſelf; as in ver. | 
V. af the hiſt Georgick: 
ieren vatsreponet 6 


5 Agricola, bis quae alem, bis fri 


bs * ſenũit: 1 


ber u cannot beat the crop, | 


that when | 
Virgil ſpeaks of making deep furrows, 5 


| Arundelian manuſcripts, 


Quin x 


for it would be ablurd to ſay, that a 


crop of corn ſtands two ſummers and 
two Winters, as Dryden has tranſlat- 
ed „ 


«« That crop rewards the greedy pea- 


« ſant's 


pains, | | 
| «© Which twice the ſun, and twice. 
In one of the| LS 
Arundelian manuſcripts it is ge/idaeve; | 


at che cold ſuſtains,” 
in ver. 105 of a fourth 


Geergick, 
| /eges is very evidently uſed for land, 
and not a crop, for it is — to. 


— coca 


— Nec fertlis i — 5 
oo « Net pecori apportuna ſeges, nec 
4 commods Icchs.”” 

267. Qua mox digeſſa feratur.] By 
theſe words he means the vineyard, 


into which the young vines are to be 


removed from the nurſery, and where. 
they are to continue. 


In the Bodleian manuſcript it * 7 8 
egefla, inſtead of digeſta. 
are 2 if ever, propagated 3. | 


268. Mutatam ignorent fabito | nw 


ſemina matrem.] In the King's, the 
Cambridge, tue Badleian, and both 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is mutata. 


II find the ſame reading ia moſt of te 
| old editions, In Paul Stephens, Ia 


Cerda, and ſeveral others. Both the | 
Heinſius, 


Ruaeus, Maſvicius, and ſeveral other 


good editors read mutatam. 


Some years ago, ſays Pierius, 
all agreed univerlally to write mu- 


| - als 5 


In one of the Arundelian manu- 


* * * a 
E. » 
oe 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Quin etiam caeli regionem in cortice ſignant: 


Ut, quo quaeque modo ſteterit, qua parte calores 20 


* fata, referring it to ſemina; tho" | 


4 jn all the ancient manuſcripts it was 
<« -;mutatam agreeing with matrem. 
* Virgil's meaning is, that a like foil 

© he choſen for the nurſery and vine- 
« yard, leaſt the young vines ſhould 
_ « fare like young children, when 
they are taken trom the breaſts of 
their mother and given to a ſtrange 
% nurſe: for they pine and cry after 
ehe breaſt to which they have been 
% accuſtomed, As for their interpret- 

* 5 ſemina mutata, the removing 
of the young plants from one place 
to another, it is ridiculous.“ 


Se mina does not always ſignify w hat 


we call eds; but is frequently uſed 
by the writers of agriculture, for cut- 
inge flips, and layers. 
Matren is here uſed to expreſs the 
earth, in which the cuttings, and 
young vines are planted. 


ſcripts we have neu, and in one of Dr 
Mieac's nec, inſtead of ne. | 

269. Caeli regionem in cortice fig- 
nat.] Theophraſtus ſays the poſition 
of trees muſt be regarded, as to the 


north, eaſt, or ſouth: Hyref «iy 


Tyte Toy divdpay Te mes Bopp, 


nai" Th res o; nai Th Tees 


4h pCeizy. Columella alſo adviſes 
that all trees ſhould be marked, before 

they are taken out of the nurſery, and 
ads, that it is of great . conſequence, 
to preſerve the ſame aſpect, to which 
| they have been accuſtomed: © Hanc 
„ Ubfervationem non ſolum in vitium 
Ponto , ſed in ulmorum, caete- 

_ « "##hamque arborum praecipio, et 

f cum de ſeminario eximuntur, 


** "Fubfita notetur una pars, quae nos 


| 2 30176 


* derentur, et algerent meridianm 


Auſtringg 


* admoneat, ne aliter arbores con. 
** ftituamus, quam quemadmodum in 
ſeminario ſteterint. Plurimum e. 
nim refert, ut eam partem caeli 


C7 ſpeRent, cut ab tenero conſueve. 
9 


to be requiſite, becauſe the mention of 
it has been omitted by Cato ; and add; 
that ſome affect the very contrary po- 
ſition, in vines and figs; thinking that 
by this means the leaves grow thick. 


er, to defend the fruit; and that ii! 


will not be ſo ready to drop off, 
Non omiſiſſet idem, fi attineret me. 
«© ridianam caeli partem fignare in 
* cortice, ut tranſlata in nidem et 
aſſuetis ſtatueretur horis : ne aquilo- 
niae meridianis oppoſitae ſulibus in- 


aquilonibus. Quod e diverſo aſec 
tant etiam quidam in vite ficoque, 


* permutantes in contrarium. Den- 


“ fiores enim folio ita fieri, magiſque | 


protegere fructum, et minus amite 


« tere. This rule, I think, is not | 
obſerved by our modern planters: | 
tho* it ſeems to nave been laid down 


not without ſome foundatien. It 


tween the north and ſouth fide of 8 
tree, after it has been felled : for the 
annual rings are much cloſer on the 
north ſide, than on the fourth. Mer 
Evelyn ſays he © can confirm ir 


advice of the Peet from frequent 


* loſſes of bis own, and by partict- 


lar trials; having ſometimes tray | 


* ſplanted great trees at midſummer 
* with ſucceſs (the earth adhering to 


the roots) and miſcarriedin others, | 
% where this circumſtance only wi | 


| a omitted. | 


2 | ; 4. | 271. Quas. | 


AA T2» 


runt.” Pliny thinks this care not 


gangs 


eaſy to ſee a very great difference be | 
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Georg. Lib. II. 


| Auftrinos tulerit, quae terga obverterit axi, 

Neſtituant: adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eſt. 
Collibus, an plano melius fit ponere vitem, 5 
Si pinguis agros metabere campi, , 
| Denſa ſere: in denſo non ſegnior ubere Bacchus. 


Quaere prius. 


271. 2uae.] Both the Arundelian 


manuſcripts, Servius, La Cerda, and 
* Schrevelius read ua. 5 
Tea,] In one of Dr Mead's 

manuſcripts it is terra, which muſt 
pe an error of the tranſcriber. 


fri] 


2 


— 


173. Collibus, an plans, &c.] Here 


| the Poet ſhews the different ways of 
* planting a plain or a hill. In a plain, 


the vines are to be planted cloſe, but 


on a hill they are to be kept at great- 
er dilſtances. He then compares a | 
vell planted vineyard to an army 

1 drawn up in form of bake. 


% Enquire firſt, whether it is bet- 


_ *tertoplant the vine on hills, or on 


* aplain, If you lay out the fields 
plain, plant thick: 
* for vines are not the leſs fruitful 
" for being cloſe planted. But 


_ *if youchooſe a ground rifing with 
„ hillocks, and ſloping hills, ſpare 


the rows: but at the ſame time let 


„hen dees be planted exaktly, fo | ro 


lat every ſpace may ſquare with 
\ dat which croſſes it. As in a great 
„r, when the long extended le- 
8100s have ranged their cohorts, and 


i 
& 


Waves all over with gleamiog braſs, 
and the korrid battle is not yet be- 


+ begun, but doubtful Mars fluctu- 


the ſquadrons ſtand marſhalled in 
* the open plain, and the armies are 
% Nun up, and the whole field 


69 


275 


s ates in the midſt of arms. So let 
“your vineyard be divided by an e- 
“ qual number of ſpaces : nat only 
to delight a vain mind with the 
0 proſpect, but becauſe the earth 


J“ cannot otherwiſe afford equal 
He uſes axis fingly for the 
|  potth, becauſe that pole only is viſible 
=: —— 


extend themſelves at large,” - 
Vitem.] The common reading is 


| wvites : but I prefer witem, as I find it 


| in the Cambridge, the Bodleian, and 
in one of the Arundelian manuſcripts, 
- terius ſays it is vitem in the Medi- 
cean, and in ſeveral other ancient ma- 
nuſeripts. Heinſius allo reads vi- 

275. Denſa.| The adjeftive . 


——_— 


/o is generally thought to agree with 
2 ſo that — muſt 
be Bacchus non eft ſegnior in dend - 
Bere. But then what is meant by in den- 
ſo ubere? Grimoaldus explains it parwis 


interwallis pofitae in ubere lac 
campeſtri ſolo : but then Virgil 
have ſaid denſus non ſegnior nhere Bace 


chus. Ruaeus interprets it in den/o 
„taking «bere and agro to mean 
the ſame; which, I believe, cannot 
be proved. Dr Trapp fays, © au 


% ubere, i. e. denſe confito, thick N 


* planted. The context 2 
requires that conſtruction 3 tho“ 
'« none of the Commentators but De 
La Cerda, ſeem to have underſtood 

'< it.” But La Cerda does not ſeem 
to join denſe with where; for his ex- 


Le is hoe pur adverbintly for dns. | 
| Un denſo non ſegnior ubere.] Den- 


ef | 
ould 


00 


70 


plication of the words in queſtion is 
nam haec denfitas, et confertio vi 

« tium nihil impedict, quo minus 
« fertiliſſime proveniant vina.” His 
note is upon aon ſegnior ubere Bacchus, 
which be . with Fe 


—— Non ſegnior agris 


i 
T3 : 


Here is no mention of denſo, and it is 


5 plain that ubere is the ablative caſe af- | 
ter the adjective ſegnior, and not after | 


he tion in. I take the con- 


-  Srnflicn to be Bacchus non eſt ſegnior | 
 mbere, in denſe, where denſo is put as 


end 


n « ſubſtantive, and means the ſame, 
as in denſo ordine: . 
Ia Cerda's meaning. 

Der occurs ſo lrequently i in Virgil, 


: that it may not be amiſs to conſider Wo 
ull the ſenſes, in which he has uſed | 


nk In the fifth Aeneid, it 6 uſed for 
the breaſt of 3 woman : : 


5 


>! S 


and again in the fith : | 


« b Infantumque 1 in 1. [7-4 


nne primo, SE 
„sss duleis vitae exortes, et ab \« 1 
_ 5% 2 dive raptos 9 

ou Abſtulit atra dies. 


for athe dug of any beaſt. Thus it 
Wuſed for that of a 8 in the ſe- 
n_ Eclogue: 


« - Bina die ER oi oberg v. 


| 
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Sin tumulis acclive ſolum, colleſque ſupinos, 


and in the third: 


* Cogite oder, pueri: fi lac praece- 


« y.ric aeſtus, 


A Ut nuper, fruitra preſabimus uberg 


* 


| | and in the third Genrgick : 
ler baia. —_ nec 3 „„ 1 I 
“ Hinc et amant fluvios magis, et 


66 — ubera tencunt 2 


* in 


„ Exhauſt ſpumaverit ues 


« mulctra: 


* berelimen:” 


andinthe third Aeneid: 


| * d claudit pecudes, * 
« Creſſa genus, Pholoe, gem * : 


ubera preſſat: 


for that of = goat, in the fourh lr 
1 logue: N 


. referent alen = 


" 7 mn Ubere : 


5 58h recuſes, 


Bis venit ad W hinos 1 | 


£0 ubere foetus, 
„ Depono:* 


and in the ninth : 


by 


Indulge | 


Gerd ſuperant 1 


fs thatef a cow, 1 the third 1. « 


The moſt frequent uſe of the word ' 3h . Fgo bane eiae, * 5 


Se | 


& | — - Depulſs ab abere matris: _ l 


|| avinthe eleventh Aeneid : 


| * Lafteademittunt.” | 
al in the third TORY”. : 


» Procubuiſſe Jupam : 


— mare, in the third Geor- 


| 1d 1 a a oe, 3 in the breath Aencid: 


re | 


Georg. Lib. II. 


„ Ubera vaccas 


| « M4 patrum, nivea implebunt 


„ mulctralia vaccae; 
« Sed tota in dulces 23 ubera 
| ( natos : — 


1 je tf fo, in the third Aeneid: 


« — Inventa ſub ilicibus ſus | 


Alba, ſolo recubans, albi circum | e 
_ « G deerunt, rarum, pecorique e et vi- 


A ubera nati:“ 
1 irthatofa wllinthecighth Aencid: 
geminos le 


„ ubera circum 


„lukere pendents puer: * 


13 He natam in dumis interque hor- 


e rentia luſtra, 
talis equae mammis et lacte 


8 rino 


| + & Nutribae, teneris immulgens abera 


IM kb: a 


— = Matris ab ubere raptara.” g 


| 7* 
In the ſecond Georgick, it is uſed for 


the fruitfulneſs of a field: 


© — Ferilis ubere campus.” > 


| | wa in de fittand third Acncid: 
-— . antiqua, potens armis, . 


* ubere glebae: 


| and in the ſeventh Aeneid: 


| * — — — Non vobis, rege Latino, ir 
„ Divitis aber agri, Trojaeve — 
66 tia 2 | 


There are e culy two 1 where 


| uber can be wreſted to Ruaeus's ſenſe, 
The Sim hs COIs | 


„ tibus almis 


| 46 * Aptius aber erit EF | 
Whaink nay be e bed - 


| falneGs : © The foil is looſe, and its 


| © fruiefulneſt will be more fit for 
| © cattle and vines.“ 
che third Aeneid : 


The other 1 is in : 


3 S 
Prima tulit cells, eadem vos abers 


„* Accipiet reduces: 
| Where it may bo have ths ns hw: 


nification ; ** that land which produ- 


ced your anceſtors will receive you 
© alſo with a joyful fruitfulneſs:** 


and therefore the paſſage now under 
| conſideration may be rendred literally | 


Bacchus is not more backward ia 
2 „ in a Cloſe 1 vine 


45 


277. aan, 4 : 


972 


277. Secius.) In the Bodleian ma- 
nuſcript it is gn and in one of the 
Arundelian copies it is ſerius. 
Omni in unguem arboribus poſitis 
foto via limite quadret.) This paſ- 
| ſage has occaſioned ſome difficulty. 
N of the 8 _ 
he is ſpeaki uincunx, of 
which — are ary and 
 Ruacus. La Cerda thinks, with bet- 
ter reaſon, that he means planting the 
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Indulge ordinibus : nec ſecius omnis in unguem 


9. 


th 
Arboribu 


on of the trees in a vineyard to a 


that purpoſe. The Romans uſually | 
allowed three foot ſquare for 


common ſoldier to manage his 


is a proper diſtance for the 


vines ina ſquare, that is, in the follow- 


3 
0: 6» . 5 


„ » * 
CESS 


The 2uincunx has its name from the 
numeral V: three trees being planted. 
In that form are called the ſingle quin- 
unk. The double quincunx is the V 
doubled, which makes an X, being 
four trees planted in a ſquare, with 
a fiſth in the centre. This being of. 
ten repeated forms the following fi- 


W » » „ #®Q 
8 0 
e 


„ 


22 


„ ſunt, laxiora anterordinia reli 
* da, five bidentibus anguſtiora: fd | 
I neque ſpatioſiora, quam decem pe- 

* dum, neque contraction, quam 

1“ quatuor.“ Theſe diftances ] 
I mer climate of Italy: but, 2 | 
Miller juſtly obſerves, the dampnen 


indeed a 


« apricolae five aratro vineas cultyi 


of our autumns requires our vines # 
be planted at greater diſtancez. He 
adviſes them to be planted ſo, that 
there may be ten feet between ed 
row, and fix feet in the rows, betwen 
_— 1 i 
n unguem is allowed 
| Commentators to be a metaphor takp 


from the workers in marble, wir 


try the exactneſs of the joints witl 


I their nails. It ſignifies therefore pe 


or exactly. 


I fel — — 
5 7a fignifies the ſpaces or hals 


tween the rows. 


| Limes is the croſs path, which Þ | 

| the ſquare figure, cuts the other Þ 
)( 

I take the order of the word to de 


: 1 thus: nec ſecius via quadret 


| Now as Virgil compares the diſpoſa 1 


army drawn up in battle array, ü þ 
evident, that he muſt mean the fs | 
figure: the latter not being proper far | 


that is, fix foot between each, which | 

| vines iu 

Italy, according to Columella, who | 

ſays the rows ſhould not be wider than | 

ten feet, nor,nearer than four: $ 

* de ſpatiis ordinum eatenus prieti· 
* piendum habemus, ut intelligay 


by all t& 


js | 
limite, 


" 


Dor toes SCENT. ©»... wa r 


Explicuit legio, 
Directaeque acies, 


kneln, 


{LH reren enen 


2 
2 


| 
EY _ 8 | 


et campo ſtetit agmen aperto, 
ac late fluctuat omnis 


e | A ; 

N N Lib. II. vg 

Arboribus poſitis ſecto via limite quadre. N 
be ſaepe ingenti bello cum longa cohortes 


Acre renidenti tellus, nec dum horrida miſcent 3 


hie, arboribus poſitis in unguem ; 
« and no leſs let every path, or ſpace, 
 « ſquare with the croſs path, 


the trees 


« heing planted ey.” ----- 


Arandelian manuſcripts it is ixgenti in 


bb. 1 
us bega cohortes explicuit logo.) 
 * Roman legion conſiſted of ten co- 


um. Theſe legions marched in a 
dune; but in time of battle, they 
wit drawn out into a longer 
lage cobortes expl 


ici legio. : 


281, A.] In one of Dr 


- wainſeripts it is ar. In ſeveral of the 
v ——— 
Az. Nenidenti.] In the King's, 


un the Arundelian manuſcripts, and 
edition, it is 


# the old Nurenberg 
mimi. Pierius found the fame 
reading in ſome old manuſcripts : but 
raidenti in the Roman, and ſome o- 
den This is the only ſimile in the 


lt diſcipline, and not yet diſordered by 


mung. The thining beauty of the 
Cullers are finely repreſented by the 
 Hleddor of the brazen arms, and not 


i word is uſed, that does not ſerve to 


Tugenti bello.) In one of the 


form, 
- which Virgil beautifully expreſſes by 


Mead's 


ond Georgick : but never did any | 
td one with greater propriety. 
Newa of vines are compared to 
ems and files of a Roman army, | 
when they are ranged in the moſt ex- | 


fuß the compariſon. In both, the | 
leb of this order is the fame : not 
| ay pleaſe the eye with the beauty 


ſed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis. 


: 


of ſo regular a proſpett: but becatifs 
it is moſt proper for the uſe, for which : 
they are intended. be 


cohortes explicnit 
„As legions in the field 


which is the very reverſe of Virgil's 
expreſſion: for, inftead of diſplaying 
their front, they are drawn up, 1 
time of battle, with a narrower 
than in their march. 1 


« And equal Mars, like an impartial 


Omiia | 


Dryden has tranſlated cum hnga 
Z 


. 


« difplay:” * 


_ 
ont, 


„ i 


Leaves all to fortune, and the dint 


«© of {word ” 


| This is a very bad tranſlation of dubi- 


} 


us medits Mars errat in armis. Vit- 
gil's ſenſe is, that Mars fill hovers 
doubtfully between the two arinie* 
not having yet determined to whi 
fide to give the victory, not 2 man ü 
has yet ſtirred from his place, to give 
the onſet, Mr 32 trandlz- | 
* As when two mighty armies all n 
r 
8 Strecch f on ſome open plain, be- 
Red * _ "TR 
But Virgil does not compare his vine - 


yard to two armies: but only to that 


of the Romans. The deſign of the 


Poet is to celebrate the exactueſs of the 
military diſcipline of his own coun - 
try in ranging their ſoldiers; to which 
the barbarous diſcipline of their ene- 
8 by no means to be compar- 


F 


mies was 
e 


oc — — — — 


Omnia ſint paribus numeris 


Non animum modo uti paſcat proſpe * 
Sed quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus aequas , 
Terra, neque in vacuum poterunt ſe extendere rami, 
Forſitan et ſcrobibus quae ſint faſtigia quacras. 

; Auſim ” tenui vitem committere ſulco. : 4 

Altiug 


's tranſlation comes | 

much nearer the ſenſe of his author, 
and? is almoſt literal. 

As in war, 


« el Dr Trapp's 


* The long extended e forms in 85 


14 08 Hows | 
Its cohotts; when the marſhal'd 
( ſquadrons ſtand 
In the wide plain, and, the whole 
| « army rang d, 
© The ground all AuQtuates with the 
t * brazen gleam; 
Nor yet in horrid ſhock the battle 
| « joins, | 
A But Mars, uncertain, hover's o'er 
[2 OST 
3 284. Numeris.] © The weed nu- 
* merusinthe ſingular, and numer? in 
the plural, has a great variety of 
t 40 fignifications, and means quantity 
nas well as number ; alſo order, re- 
© oularity, exactneſi, &c. or if it be 
here taken for number ; it means 
the ſame number of paths croſſing 
cone another, to make an exact 
2 W . upon the whole: which muſt 
46 eW1 


iſe be divided into ſquares, 


___* and ſo the diſtances muſt be equal. 1 
De Trapp. 
Dimenſa. ] In one of the Arunde- 
lan manuſcripts it is d emen ſa. 


287. Paterunt ſe extendere. ] % In 


« the Roman manuſcript it is poterunt 


© extendere, without the pronoun /e: 


as elſewhere, ferro accingunt, and 
% laters adglomerant noſtro, without 


t. But in the Medicean, and o- 


P. Virgil 


1 Maronis 


© ther manuſcripts, ki is . © 


Pierius. | 


nn 


288. . et Ao bus, &] 
epth of the trenches. 


trench, but great trees require a con- 
fiderable depth, of theſe he gives the 


Eſculus for an example, and thence 


takes occaſion to give a noble deſri 
tion of that tree. 
Perhaps you may defire to know 


how deep the trenches ought to be. 


For my own part, I venture mp 


vine in a ſlight furrow. But trew | 
and far in 


* muſt be planted deep, 
« the nd: chiefly the cala 
„ whole root deſcends as low towards 
* hell, as its branches riſe up in the 
« ir n_ heaven. Therefore no 
« ſtorms, no blaſts, nor ſhowers cat 
c hurt it: unſhaken it ſtands, and 


* outlaſts many deſcents, many ages 


* of men. It extends its - ſtrong 


© branches and arms all around, and 


** ſtanding itſelf in the midlts ſuſtaw 


| Bas * vaſt ſhade.” 


9. Auſim vel tenui —— 


I AE. 2 In one of Dr Mead\ 
manuſcripts it is 2er inſtead 


of wel. 
The Roman huſbandmen ſeem not 
to have been well agreed 


vines. Columella would have then 


from two to three feet deep, w_ 


| The ſubje& of this paragraph is the | 
He ſays the | 
vine may be planted in a ſhallow 


about the 
depth of their trenches for planting 


"ESE Far ES r rss FSS Sr 


iz be had aſſigned too great a depth. 
Vuil ſeems to approve of a ſhallow 
dench, but he ſpeaks of it with cau- 


- abſolute rule, in which all were a- 
greed, but only ſays that he himſelf 


190. Altius ac penitus terrae defigi- 
us arbos.] Pierius ſays it is altzar in 


As FF AN 


egit there wanted an epithet to 


tr 


Georg. Lib. II. 


Altius ac penitus terrae defigitur arbos: 


„ 
Eſculus in primis, quae, quantum vertice ad auras 


„ten 1 


Actherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 1 


Ergo non hyemes illam, non 
Convellunt : immota manet, 


| Multa virum volvens durando faecula vincit. 
| Tum fortcs late ramos et brachia tendens 
4 | 


| ingto the goodneſs of the ſoil: but 


ve ind in that author, that ſome of 
his contemporaries bla med him, think- 


tion, He does not lay it down as an 


would venture ſo to do: in which he 


ems to hint, that the common prac- | 


tice of his time was different. 


ſome ancient manuſcripts. Heinſius 


| lsembraced this reading: but I take | 
m be corrupt. Aufim witem com- 


mittere, ac arbos defigitur is ſuch a 
couneftion, as, I believe, Virgil would 
wt have made uſe of. Obſerve how 
wetchedley it appears in Engliſh: 


* I would venture my vine in a flight | 


mom, and a taller tree is planted 


| *deep in the ground.” The reading 


yauld be tolerable, if it was ar in- 


kad of ag: but no authority is offer- | | 
| ed for this alteration, But even if | 
n us admitted, 7aller in this place, 


would be a poor and uſeleſs epithet. 


abe alias to have been altered to | 


alt, by ſome taſteleſs tranſcriber, 
duo taking a wine to be a tree, 


make a diſtin tion between vitis and 


„ rem, nec fruticem 


flabra, neque imbres 
multoſque nepores, 
295: 


Hue 


1 # 


trees; but rubs, or ſomething of a 


middle nature between trees and ſhrubs, 
Thus Columella: Nam ex ſurculo 
vel arbor procedit, ut olea: vel 


fſrutex, ut palma campeſtris: vel 


© tertium quiddam, quod nec arbo- 


« ut eſt vitis.“ ny 
291. Eſculus.] See the note on 
| VVV 
Quantum vertice ad aura, &c.] 


This very expreſſion is uſed of the 


Quercus, in the fourth Aeneid: 5 i 
Ac velut annoſo validam cum ro 


e 


% Alpini Boreae, nunc hinc, nunc 


4 flatibus illinc 33 

« Eruere inter ſe certant; it ſtridor, 
„ 3 
« Canſternunt terram concuſſo ſtipite 
J OR 

« Ipſa haeret ſcopulis: et anf 
J 
% Actherias, tantum radice in Tartara 


r 
Arundelian manuſcripts it is nec fabra. 
294. Maltaſque nepotes.) So 1 
The ſame rcading is in the Roman 


manuſcript, acc irding to Pierius. 
Others read multo/que per annos. 


But wines were not accounted | 


6 


ju 


307. iſa.) Te is ipſam in one of 
"the Aruncelian manuſcripts. 


298. Neve tibi ad ſolem, &c.] In 
chis paſſige are ſeveral ſhort precepts 
relating to vineyards with a beautiful 
account of the danger of intermixing 
wild: olives with the vines, leſt a fire 


mould kindle among them, and de- | 


ſtroy the vineyard.· 


Let not yaur vineyards look to- | 


* wards the ſetting ſun : plant no 


P. Virgil Maronis 


Huc illuc, media ipſa ingentem ſuſtinet umbram. 
Neve tibi ad ſolem vergant vineta cadentem: 
Neve inter vites corylum ſere: neve flagella 


46 
4 
66 
cc 


© hazles amongſt your vines: do not 
44 
4% or gather your cuttings from the 
% top of a tree, fo great is the love 
4 of earth; do not hurt your plants 
with a blunt knife: nor intermix 


tte truncheons of the wild olive. | 
„„ For a ſpaik often falls from the un- | 
_ *6- waxy ſhepherds, which being at | 


4 firſt concealed under the unctuous 


% bark My hold of the ſtem, and 
e thence getting up into the topmoſt 
leaves. ſends a great crackling up |* 


4 to heaven; then purſues its conquett 


_ "over the boughs, reigns over the 


© lofty head, and ſpreads its flame o- 


% ver the whole grove, and thick 
_ «© with pitchy darkneſs drives the 
* hlack cloud to heaven: eſpecially 


«if a tempeſt has deſcended on the | 
woods, and a driving wind rolls the | 
* fire along. When this happens, | 


<< tney are deſtroyed down to the root, 
% and can no more ariſe, or recover 
„ themſelves from the ground: but 
the unbleſt wild. olive with bitter 
„ leaves remains. 


Columella, ſpeaking of the aſpect 


* C [4 : 
4 : 
* 


| 


| re. 


«ce 


6c 


(0 
66 


Y 


Ie. 


1 


of a vineyard, tells us that the an. 
| cients were greatly divided about it, 
He recommends a ſouth aſpect in cad 
places, and an eaſt aſpect in warm 
places, if they be not ſubje& to be in. 
feſted with the eaſt and ſouth wind, 
as on the fea coaſt of Baetica: in 
which caſe, he ſays, they are better | 
oppoſed to the north, or weſt: | 
. regionem, quam 


Caeli . . 
ſpectare debeant vineae, ' vetus-ef 
diſſenſio, Saſerna maxime 

te ſolis ortum, mox deinde mi- 
diem, tum occaſum, Tremellio 


take the upper part of the ſhoots, | Scrofa praecipuam poſitionem-me- | 
ridianam cenſente, Virgilio de u- 
dultria occaſum fic repudiante, , 


Neve tibi ad ſolem vergant at vinet 
Democrito et Magone laudmndhu | 


caeli plagam ſeptentrionalem, 
exiſtiment ei ſubjectas feraciſimzs 


fizri vineas, quae tamen bonitate 


vini ſuperentur. Nobis in univer- 


— 
HA FF 


Summa | 


= REES. 


8 


ſum praecipere optimum viſum el. 


ut in locis frigidis meridiano vines 
ſubjiciantur, tepidis orienti adyer- 


tantur, ſi tamen non 'infeſtabuntat | 


auſtris, euriſque, velut orae man 
timae in Baetica. Sin autem be. 
giones praedictis ventis fuerint ob 
noxiae, melius aquiloni, vel favon 
committentur, nam feryentibu 
provinciis, ut Aegy pto, et Numi 
dia, uni ſeptentrioni 
nentur. 


299. Neve inter vites corylum fi | : 
] la the King's manuſcript ri 5 


400 


rectius oppo· 1 


— 
— 
= 


3-4 Y 


U. hat 
Summa pete, aut ſumma deftri 
Tantus amor terrace: neu ferro lacde retuſo 
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2 The hazle has a large, ſpread- 
ing root, which would therefore in- 
jure the vines. This ſeems to be the 
reaſon of roaſting the entrails of the 


goat on hazle ſpits, as we find in this 


ick: 
1 2 cornu ſtabit facer len 
E ad aram, | 
« Pinguiaque in verubus torrebimus 
d exta colurnis.” ? 


The goat was ſacrificed to Bacchus, 


[: becauſe that animal is highly injurious 


to vines : and its entrails were roaſted 
on hazle ſpits, becauſe that plant is 


 glodeftruftive to a vineyard. The 


hazel was uſed to bind the vines. See 


| the note on rubea, Book I. ver. 266. 
1 flagella ſumma pete.] Vir- 
: 2 is generally underſtood to mean 


Mee 


u ſumma the topmoſt ſhoots 


& the tree: but theſe are mentioned 
un ide words immediately following. 


Moſt of the tranſlators therefore have 


- * ended them together. I take /um- 
| ma flagella to mean the upper part of 


_ which ought to be cut off, 


» not worth planting, as Mr 
er has obſerved : ** You ſhould 


* always make choice of ſuch ſhoots 


| ns ſtrong 5 of 
laſt year 

. © ſhould be cut from- the old vine, 

| On below the 

* ure produced, taking 


s growth. Theſe 


place where they 
2 knot of 
the two years wood, which ſhould | 


| r be pruned ſmooth : then you ſhould | 


tut off the upper part of the ſhoot, 


| | * ſoas to leave the cutting about ſix 


© teen inches long. Now ia making 
* the cuttings after this manner, there 


eK 


% ſhoot; whereas moſt 
them into lengths of about a foot, 


| © cuttings being ſpungy and ſof 


2 


e ex arbote plantas : 9 


Semind: 
cut 
and plant them all which is very 


« wrong: for the upper parts of the 


4 ſhoots are never ſo well ripened” as 
the lower part which was 
« early in the ſpring ; ſo that it 
do take root, they never make 


good plants, for the wood of wg 
t, 


«« mits the moiſture too freely, w 
** by the plants will be luxuriant in 
growth, but never ſo fruitful as ſuch 
e whoſe n 
«a 

300. Summa deftringe ex _ arbor 
plantas.] Sol read with Heinſius: 
the common reading is ſummas de- 
Fringe. Pierius ſays it is ſummas de- 
fringe in ſome old manuſcripts; but 
Summa | in the Roman, and other more 
ancient copies. One of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts has ſummas deſtringe : the 
other, and the Cambridge copy have 
ſumma defringe. The reading 
is in the Nurenberg, and n 
old editions. 

Columella ſays the beſt cut 
thoſe which are taken from the | 
the next from the branches; and the 
ſooneſt take, and are moſt fruicful, but 
ſooneſt grow old: Optima habentur 
a lumbis: ſecunda ab humeris: 
* tertia ſumma in vite lecta, quae 


* feraciora, ſed « qum, celerrime : 
„ ſeneſcunt.” © 
301. 3 amor terra]. The 


225 be but one taken from each 


Peer ſeems by this expreſſion to inſinu- 


ate, that that thoſe hooks *, grow 


e celerrime comprehendunt, et fugnt 


„ 
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Semina : neve oleae ſylveſtres inſere truncos. 
Nam ſaepe incautis paſtoribus excidit ignis, 
Qui furtim pingui primum ſuh cortice tectus 


Robora comprendit, frondeſque elapſus in altas 
Ingentem caelo ſonitum dedit. Inde ſecutus 


Per ramos victor, perque alta cacumina regnat, 


totum involvit flammis nemus, et ruit atram 


Ad caelum picea craſſus caligine nubem: 


Praciertim {i tempeſtas a vertice ſylvis 


neareſt the earth, contraQ ſuch a lik 


g to it, that they take better in it. 

Neu ferro laede retuſo.] In the 
 Bodleian manuſcript it is ne/erro laede 
_ extaſo: in the King's it is ven ferro 
Lad wetuflio in one of Dr Mead's 
it is new ferro lege recuſo. 

A blunt knife not only encreaſes the 
labour of the huſbandman, but alſc 
ters the vines, and makes wounds 


mella has obſerved: Super caetera 
A jllud etiam cenſemus, ut duris, te- 
nuiſſimiſque et acutiſſimis ferramen- 
is totum iſtud opus exequamur : 
, bbeuſa enim, et hebes, et mollis 
falx putatorem moratur, eoque mi- 


* nos operis efficit, et plus laboris: f WES, DINE» 
310. A vertice.] Servius, Grimo- | 
aldus, and after them Ruaeus, think 


<< affert vinitori. Nam five curvatur 
_ & 'acies, quod accidit molli, ſive tardius 
 « penetrat, quod evenit in retuſbet cra'- 
_ © ſo-ferramento, majore niſu eſt opus. 
Tum etiam plagae aſperae, atque 
«© jnaequales, vites lacerant. Neque 
« enim uno, fed ſaepius repetito ictu 
«« res tranfigitur. Quo plerumque fit, 
« gt quod praecidi debeat, pertringa - 


2 tur, et ſic vitis laniata, ſcabrataque 
* putreſcat humoribus, nec plagae 


_ «© confanentur. Quare magnopere 
* monendus putator eſt, ut profixet 


2 aciem ferramenti, et, quantum poſ- 


ng «" ft, novaculac ſimilei reddat.“ 


wild olives in the vineyards, for 


ing accidentally on the unctuous 
of the olive, may ſet the whole vine- 


yard on fire. May ſeems to under- | 
| | ſtand this precept of Virgil to relate 
that ate not ſo apt to heal; a: Colu | 


to the planting of wild olives, not a+ 


mongſt the vines, but amongſt the 1 
cultivated olives: for his tranſſation s 


thus: 


Wild olive trees mongſt atherolives 


9 ſet. 


that by à wertice is meant from the 


bove our heads: Hic wertex nobis fem. 
per ſublimis. But I rather believe it 
means only from above: for the molt 


3 
* 
— 


we have the ſouth · wind mentioned tio 
come ab alto Which, if is be taken 


to mean from high, as ſome underitand 
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310 
Incubuit, 
302. Neve oleae Hlvefrer 255 


| truncos. |] It ſeems by this pa Ege N 
as if it had been a cuſtom to plant 


ports to the vines. This the Poet juſ- 3 
ly reprehends, becauſe a ſpark, Mr: 


A Bo. 


north; becauſe that pole appears & } 


furious ' winds do not come from the 1 


it, cannot ſurely be interpreted of | the 
| north pole: ee 


r L... OG PU TR To wx ww u ůãůãn‚ wo Ma 


8 


92 


| « — Namque urget ab alto 
„ Arboribuſque ſatiſque natus, peco- 


A - 


gehe note on book L. ver. 324. 


n 


r i. VT 


"et Ss. tes. Abs it ola. 4... MEG I. Ba EEE 


Nee tibi tam prudens quiſquam perſuade: t auctor 
Tellurem Borea rigidam ſpi rante moveri. 


4 rique ſiniſter.” 


312. Non 4 ſtirpe walent.) They 


zzrecovering themſelves. =» WOT 


— 


— 


_ 5. Nec tibi, S c. J | Here we 


aveca precept relating to the time of 
panting vines; which is either in the 


ſwing or autumn ; from which the 


lledeſcripiion of the ſpring. 


„Let no man, be he ever fo wiſe, 
| *© prevailupon you to ſtir the hard 
- %earth, when the north wind blows. 


* heat is juſt gone, The ſpring a- 


i beneficial to the woods: in the 


enz che lands ſwell, and require 


| | 66 


due che vines, which he fays are de- 
- froyed for ever; for he mentions the | 
| wild olives immediately afterwards, 


| Vert beautifully ſlides into a moſt no- 


| * Then winter binds up the country 
 * yith froſt, and does not ſuffer the 
| © frozen root of the young plants to 
Lake hold of the earth. The belt 
time for planting vineyards 15, | © 
| *-when in the glowing ſpring the 
bite bird appears, which is hat- 
e by the long ſnakes: or elſe about 
(de firſt cold of autumn, when the 
rapid ſun does not yet touch the 
|} © winter with his horſes, and the 


| © bore all ſeatons is beneficial to the } 
| * yerdure of the groves, the ſpring 
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I Jacubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus. 
| Hoc ubi, non a ſtirpe valent, caeſie qu reverti 
poſſunt, atque ima ſimiles reviretcer: terra : 

Infelix ſuperat foliis oleaſter amar 
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Rura 

the genial ſees. Then the af 
migaty father Aetl de euds in- 
to tne boſom of his je e ſpouſe 
with fruitful ſhowers, av. greatly 
mingling with ber great bo nous 


riſhes all her off pring. Ihen do 

the lonely thickets retvind with 
_ tuneful birds, and tue herds renew 
«© their love at their {tate.! time: the 
' teeming carth bring forth, and the 


fields open their buſums to the warm 


E 4 all abound with gentle 
moiſture: and the herbs can iafely 
truſt themſel ves to the new ſuns: 
nor does the vine branch fear tha 


riſing ſouth winds, or the ſhower 
driven down from heaven by the 
furious north: but puts forth is 


bude, and unfolds all its leaves. 


No other days, I believe, ſhone, 
nor was it any other ſeaſan, at the 
beginning of the growing world: 
it was then the ſpring: ſpring fmil- 
ed over all the globe, and the eaſt 
winds forbore their wintry blaſts: 
when cattle firit drew light, and the 
Iron race of men lifted up its head 


from the hard fields: and wild 


beaſts were ſent into the woods, 
and ftars into the heavens. Nor 
could the tender creation have born 


* {o great a labour, if there had not 
been a reſt between cold and heat, 
and if the indulgence of heaven did 

not favour the earth.” 
316. Moweri.) So it is in the Ro- 
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P. Virgil Mazotis 


Rura gelu tum claudit hyems, noc ſemine jacto 


Concretam patitur radicem adfigerc terrac. 


Optima vinctis ſatio, cum vere rubenti 
Candida venit avis longis inviſa colubris: 
Prima vel autumni fub | trigora, cum — ſol 


of autumn, which the 1 rec. | 


mow manuſcript, according to Pierius, | 


who prefers this readidg o movere, us | 


is is in che other copies. Hat al 


ſo has mweri. | 
319. Optima winetis  fatia, cum 
were rab. ] Molt of the printed 


editions have gf after ſatio: but it is 
Wanting in the King's, the Bodleian, 
boch the Arundelian, and both Dr 
_ Mead's _ Heinkius * 
and Maſvicius leave out ef. 

The epithet rubenti may allude to 
the red flowers, which appear in the | 
ſpring: or rather, it may be“ put for 


be, or ; for purpureus is 
nid for ang: beighe colour, and the 
2 r >, 


The ftork, 


« graes modo: illas kyemi, has 4 . 
Juris advenas.” 
Lusgis inviſa colubris ] Pliny tells | 
5 ws, that torks are in ſuca eſteem, for 
deſtroying ſerpents, that, in Theſſaly, | 
it is a capitalcrime to kill them, and 


the puniſhment is the fame as for 
5 2 + Honos iis ſerpentium ex- 


«+ jtio tantus, ut in Theſſalia capitale 

* fuerit occidiſſe, eademque legibus 
- ©. poena, quae in homicidam.” 
321. Prima vel autumni fub fri 0- 
_ ra] The time, which the Poet means 
"wg 2 che latter end 


'vernal equinox, which is now 


koned to begin on the e 
guſt. . Their winter began on, the 
ninth of November: and therefore we 
may underſtand the firſt cold of antumy 

to mean the end of October, or b. be. 
ginuing of November. This. 
with what Columella has faid 
the time of planting vineyards: 15 
it is either in ſpring or autumn; 
ſpring, if it be a cold or moiſt > 
mate, or the ſoil be fat, and ona 
and in autumn, if the contrary ry, He 
ſays che time of plantin in the ſpring 
is from the thirteenth of Fes 
the vernal equinox: in the a 
from che fifteenth of October to the 
firſt of December: Sequitur op 
*« vinzae conſerendae, quae vel yere 
vel autumno tempeſtive deposit. 
Vere melius, fi aut pluvius, 
66 gidus ſtatus caeli eſt, aut aget is · 
« guis aut campeſtris, et uligngk 
4 planicies: rurſus autumno ſi Ice, 
« ti calida eſt a ris qualitas, f ei, 
N atque aridus campus, ſi mater 
5 praeruptulye collis: vernaeque p- 
* fitionis dies fere quadraginta ſaſt 
*© ab Idibus Februarus bahn bat 
«© noctium: rurſus autumnalis 

* bus Octobris ia Calendas ok: 
< bres.” Oblerve that our 
varies a for night, ſince the . 
was ſettled by Jolies Caeſar; 


the tenth or eleventa of March, was 
on about the four or five and. twer- 


_” This muſt always be remene 


* 


fre | 


Ses K TT. ow 2 „ „„ „ 


bed | 


=O <<Z 


— 


8 


1 — 


2 


dn ai, as an expletive 


ltrptets it praecipue. See the note on | | 
| al, book I. ver. 24. 
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Nondum hyemem contingit equis, jam praeterit aeſtas. 


Ver adeo frondi nemorum 
Vere tument terrace, et 
Tum pater omnipotens f 


bed, wh the days of the RY 
| are quoted from the 


ancient Roman 


authors. 
322. Nondum byemem contingt e- 
. Ruacus interprets this the tro- 
of Capricorn. But the ſun paſſes 
— Capricorn, at the time of the 


_ witter ſolſtice, which was about their 


menty-fourth or twenty-fifth of De- 


| cember. This ſeaſon could not polfid- | 
In gremium matris Terrai prae- 


1 autumn by Virgil. 


erit acſlas.] Heſtats, 
— oye be put here for warm 
| rather. See the note on ver. 312. 
| the firſt Georgick. > 


Vr adh] Fn, looks up- | 


2 2 A 


324. Pere tument terrace. 


* earth ſwells, ſays Theophraſtus, 


perate air : for then it is 


Ae, 


& dr ln fog 


Tore 
Wl! wCAaghs nas dh r paris 
i, | 


315. 


Tum 


calls the Aether or ky, the 


here calls the wife of the al- 
Aether. The earth is ren- 
by the ſhowers — 


yer urile ſylvis: 
ehitalla Temina poſcunt. big en 
ecundis imbribus acther | 
| Conjugis in gremium laetae deſcendit, et omnes 
— alit, magno commixtus 3 foetus. 


327 


Avia 
from the sky; which the Poet ex- 
preſſes by the Aether deſcending into 
the boſom of his wife. The follow- 


| ing verſes of Lucretius are not much 
unlike thoſe of our Poet, who ſeems ta 


have had them before his eye, * 


* 


« poſtremo pereunt imbres, ui . 
pater Aether | | 


5 cipitavit. 


At nitidae ſurgunt fruges ramique : 


„ vireſcunt 5 5 
«* Arboribus ; creſcunt iplae, foetuque : 


„ gravantur: 


Hinc alitur porro noſtrum bens 5 


atque ferarum: 


„ Hinc lae'as urbes pueris forere 


„ videmus, 


© Frondiferaſque novis avibus caners : 
„En is moiſt and warm, and en- 2 
Hine feſſae pecudes pingues perpa- . 
ready to burſt, and full | . 
Corpora deponunt, et candens ke. 


* undique ſylvas. 
„ bula laeta 


4 teus humor 


8 Uberthus monat diſtentis; bine no- 


va proles 


* Artubus infirmis teneras laſciva per 
*. omnipotens, ES | | 
« Ludit, late mero mentes N | 
tinizhty father, or Jupiter ; for they | - 
re the ame in the heathen mytholo- | 
S/n alſo is the earth, which | 


„ herbas 


8 novellas.“ 
A Lartae.) In one of the A- 


manuſcripts it is late: which is a ve- 


E *D reading, —— 1 
N 4 


wide 


rundelian, and in one of Dr Mead's ; 


mowers. 
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vide extent of the ſpring ſhowers. 
Late is a favourite ad verb with Virgil, 
in this ſenſe. Thus we find in the 
_ firſt Georgick: : 


% Amnis abundans 

% Exit, et obducto late tenet omnia 

3 0 limo:“ 

and | 

« Omnia ventorum concurrere prac- 
&« la vidi,. 


* Quae gravidam late ſegetem ab ra- 


„ dicibus imis 
. Sublime expulſam eruerent. 


| On the other ſide, it muſt be aid, that 
| laztae is here no inſignificant epithet: 
for the earth may well be ſaid to be 
glad, at the falling of theie fruitful 
There is an expreſſion 
ſomething like ah in the n ec. 
c gu : 


ö « Jupiter et lacts deſcend plumes 


0 imbri.” 


Here indeed not he ama but the 
ober is called joyful : but yet this 


epithet is added to the fbower by a 
metonymy, for the Hoauer can no o- 
Et reſerata viget geniuli aura Fe 
IB 1 
Aeriae primum volucres te, Din, l 


therwiſe be ſaid to be Joyful, than as 
it males the earth ſo. 
325. Tam ]- 
Cambridge manuſcript. 

— Sa Fenerem certis repetunt armen- 
Za diebus.) The brute part of the 
Creation are known to have their ſtat- 


| ed times of propagating their ipecies, | 


pro- | 
| bably took this obſervation, ſays the | 


_ Ariſtotle, from whom Virgil 


general time for this is in the ſpring, 


9 The * which that great Philolo- | 


n C17 15 TY TA: cr, 


rec ehh, d, Thy dar wi 
K 


It is cum, in che 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Avia tum reſonant avibus virgulta canoris, 
Et venerem certis rn armenta dicbus : 


Parturit 
pher uſes on this but het, will nan 


not be diſagree? ble, in this N 
the lezrned reader: BE. er 7 
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oT 785 TUES» We find fome- 
thing like this in Pliny : © Caeters 
.nimalibus ſtati per tempora ani 


E concubitus, homini omnibus hons 


dierum noctiumque. Cuaeteris fa- 
* tietas in coitu, hominj prope nulla." 


I Lucretius alſo mentions the ſprings | 
the ſeaſon for the generation of 1 


mals: 


% Verna diei, a 


tuumque 5 


© Significant initum peruſe cond 


< mn vic -- 


4 lalacta, 


ta lepore, 
Illecebriſque tuis omnis natura i 


= 200 . 


Tay . av d TAzoraus | 


% Nam ſimul ac ſpecies Erst i 


Inde ferae pecudes p perſultant ba. 


% Et rapidos tranant amnes; it ap 1 


an «= =. © @ ic-=- f&+ ©, © at cr” £©&. eg 


o-, - 


* 


Orbis, et hybernis parcebant 


Ie ſeguitur cupide, quo quamq e 


jinducere pergis: 


S BSS R. LN. S 9 88 


— 


— 
> 


| *peftora amorem, 


Be 2. B. 3 8 


« Denique per maria, ac montes, flu- 
« vioſque rapaces, 


* Frondiferaſque domos avium, cam- | 
In this ſoft { 
E EDS The world was hatch'd by hea 
© Efrcis ut cupide generaum fſaecla| N 

; * e 5 . | * In prime of all cho year, ad * % | 


„ poſque virentes, 


Omnibus incutiens blandum 


| & the Arundelian manuſcripts it is 
| jerturit alma Venus. 
332. Gramina.) In the 
| Kanuſeript it is ger mina. 
336. Nen akios, &c.) I take the 
Poets meaning here to be, not that 
there was a perpetual ſpring, at the 
| *gnning of the world: but that it 
uu the ſpring ſeaſon, when cattle, 
| Ud men were created. He aſſigns 


King's 


ave ſuſtained the extremities of heat 
s cold; and therefcre, it muſt have 
ſpring, when they were created, 
they might have time to grow 
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' Parturit almus ager, zephyrique tepentibus auris 
| Laxant arva ſinus: ſuperat tener omnibus humor: 
Inque novos ſoles audent fe gramina tuo 
Credere: nec metuit ſurgentes pampinus auſtros, 
ut actum caclo magnis aquilonibus imbrem: 
geld trudit gemmas, et frondes explicat omnes. 
Non alios prima creſcentis origine mundi 
Illuxifſe dies, aliumve habuiſſe tenorem 1 
| Crediderim : ver illud erat: ver magnus agebat 


Cum primae lucem pecudes hauſere, virumque 
Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis: 


: 130. Parturit almus ager.] | In one 


Iron for it: the new created be- 
1 033 would not have been able to 


flatibus curi: _ 
'  Immiſſaeque 


| Dryden has greatly debaſed the e- 


legance of theſe lines, by making uſe 


of vulgar, and, in this place, ridicu- 
— o . 


a on (let me dare to 1 
M NOS: 


„ v'n's Imperial King 
days of ſpring.” 


340. Cum primae.] In one of the 


Arundelian manuſcripts, and in an 


old Paris edition, printed in 1494, it 
s tum primum. In the Cambridge 
manuſcript, it is cum primam. Die- 
rius ſays it is cum primae, in the Ro- 
man and Medicean manuſcripts. Hein- 
ſius, Maſvicius, and ſome old editions 
have cum primae. The common read- 
47 FO ⁊ĩ˙ 
: 341. Ferrea.] Some read terrea, 0 
on the authority of La@-ntius ; but 
it may as well be ſuppoſed, that it is 
an error in the copy of Lactantius. 
Virgil ſeems to have imitated He- 
_ 1 


I before a more inclement ſcaſon 
 degin, Ms To 


Ni- ye Jn yeue; £54 ginge. 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Immiſſacque ferae ſylvis, et ſidera caelo. /, | _ 
Nec res hunc tenerae poſſent perferre laborem, 
Si. non tanta quies irct friguſque caloremque 


Inter, et — cacli indulgentia terras. 147 
» quaecunque premes virgulta per agros, 


Quod ſupere 


| Duris.] In ſome of the old editi- 


ons it is urum. | 


Arwvis.] In the 


Bodleian manu- 


© Ruaeus thinks the Poet here alludes | 
to the iron age, and the reſtitution ol | 


the earth by Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
as was related in the note on ver. 62. 


of the firſt Georgick. But that learn- 


ed Commentator ſeems to have for- 


gotten, that Virgil is here ſpeaking | 


of the very firſt age of the world. 
344. Si non tanta quies iret, Qc.] 
In the old Nurenberg edition it 10 
„Si non tanta quies inter friguſque 
eee, 
345. Exciperet.) In one of Dr 
Meau's manuſcripts it is haec pare- 


— 
— — 


346. Qued ſinperoſt, &e.] The 


| Poet now proceeds to give directions, 


about layers: and recommends dung- 

Ing, and laying ſtones aud ſhells at the 
1 5 2 

But, to proceed, what branches 


I ſoever you lay down in the fields, 


. $ be careful to ſpread fat dung, and 


« to cover them with a good deal of | 


earth: or bury ſpongy ſtones or 
„rough ſhells about their roots. By 
ee this means the water will ſoak 
e thro”, and a fine vapour will pene- 


© trate them: and the plants will be 


s vigorous. There are ſome now, who 
e preſs a great weight of ſtones or 


Sparge 


* defence againſt pouring ſhower, | 


„ this, when the burning 


es thieft.”* 


demerges, infodies, Hence moſt of 
the Commentators have agreed to un- 


in general. Mr B— 


to be meant of /ayers : 
Now. when you bend the laperr to 
the ground.“ 


Wie have ſeen at the beginning of this 
book, that he recommends layers, u 


the beſt way of propagating vines: 


Propagine wites reſpondent : to this 


_ | method of propagating therefore it i 
moſt probable that he ſhould allude, 


And beſides premere ſeems more pro- 
per to expreſs the laying down a branch, 
than the planting of a cutting or 


furculos in foſſibus, and endeavours to 
ſtrengthen it with two quotations, nel- 
ther of which ſeem to me to anſwer 


his purpoſe. The firk is from Caim: | | 
| uod fi vicini arborem in wn | © 
| < preflerim, ut in meum fundum a. 


| © dices egerit.” Caius ſpeaks here 
plainly of layers. He ſays a tree is the 
property of that perſon, in whoſe 
ground it firikes root: and therefore 
if T lay it down in ſuch a manner, # 


to make it ſtrike root in my gro 


& porſheards about chem: this is a | it becomes my tree, Surely this h 


mm | 


** cleaves the gaping fields with 


Premes.) Servius interprets this | 


derſtand the Poet to ſpeak of planting | 
A 


lar.in underſtanding virgulta premere [| 


this however I take to be Virgil's ſenſe, | 


3 ES rern TE | 


removing of a young tree. La Ce 
interprets wirgulta premere, mfuden 


ab which extends itſelf over my 


[ fom it. See the entire paſſage. © 8. 


&- A A 


| «© " Kw erit, ex diverſo fit meam 
tam in alieno ſolo poſuero, 11-| © 
E erit. Si modo utroque caſu 
4 nlices egerit: antequam enim ra- 


1 for © & 8 


% radices 


® Fatis ſuperque me ee tua 


| © Quod aut, avarus ut Chremes, ter- 
1 * 


= more applicable to layers, than to 
| a other way 


| mi Sparge fimo pingui, &c.] 


ESATA 7s a FF RP wi EE 5 
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de underſtood only of laying down 2 
and, and heaping the earth about 
t, which is expreſſed by / terra pre 
- for I have no right to remove 

wy zeighbours tree, or to take cuttings 


« ſſienam plantam i in meo ſolo poſue- 


« qices ageret, illius permanet, cujus 


et ſuit. His conveniens eft, quod 


« vicinĩ arborem ita terra preſſerim, 
t in meum fundum radices egerit: 

« meam effici arborem. Rationem 
„ enim non permittere, ut aiterius| * 
nder intelligatur, quam cujus fun- 
egiſſet. 


„ Ditavit. Haud paravero 


iſcinftus aut bene. ut 
46 * nepos.” ” | 


the words is to pre/5 uit earth, which 
of planting : becauſe 

in this caſe a Laanch* is laid down into 
atnch, and covered over with earth. 


ae informed by Columella that 


| $parge fimo pingui, et multa memor occule terra: 


* 


vas radiculas: hoc TP 
ec 22 et humidam ſcrobibus in- 
cc 


tle deco about * lone and 


Aut 
ſhells is taken from Mago the Cartha- 
ginian, who allo adviſes dunging, but 


adds, that grape-ſtones ought to be 
mixed with the dung. ld enim 


« vitare facile eſt, per imum folum 
juxta diverſa latera foſſarum diſpo- 


* fitis paucis lapidibus, qui ſinguli non 
** excedant quinque librale pondus. 


ie Hi videntur, ut Mago prodit, et 


© aquas hyemis, et vapores * 
propulſare radicibus : quem ſecutus 


Virgilius tutari ſemina, et muniri | 


+ tic praecepit: 


« Aut lapidem e wat Gallen 
0 infode conchas: | 


46 a paulo poſt : 


* — — Jamque reperti, 


ay « ſaxo ſuper, atque ingenti pos- 
Et ideo prope 
e confinium arbor poſita, fi etiam in 


_ *'itinam fundum radices egetit,| 
| © communis eſt.” The ſecond is from 


dere teſtae 


Tg © Urgerent ; hoc efuſos munimen ad 


e jmbres, 


Hoc ubi hiulca ſiti f findit canis 4 5 
Hate: terra premam, pro mfodtam. 5 1 + 
| The words of that Poet me: 5 


5 tifer arva. 


"NE iu Poenus autor ooket vina- 
| *© cea permiſta ſtercori depoſitis ſemi- 


„ nibus in ſcrobem yires movere, 
quod illa provocent, et eliciant no- 
per hyemem fri- 


rre calorem tempeſtivum, ac per 


|< aeſtatem virentibus alimentum, et 
| Hire indeed terra 1 does figni- 
| fo buy: but the literal meaning of 


„ humorem pracbere. Si vero ſo- 


lum, cui vitis committitur, videtur 
« exile, longius accerfitam pinguem 
% humum ſcrobibus inferre ' cenfet.” 
Mr Evelyn after mentioning the plac- 


ing of pot/brards, flints or pebbles near 
the root of the flem, adds this caution; 
** Batremember yeu remove them af. 

e ter a competent time, elſe the ver- 


« mine, ſnails and en which they 


"Un 


86 


P. Virgil 


ilii Maronis 


Aut lapidem bibulum, aut ſquatentes infode con-has. 
Inter enim labentur aquae, tenuiſque ſubibit 


Halitus: atque animos tollent 
Qui ſaxo ſuper, atque ingenti 
Urgerent: 


oc effuſos munimen ad [mbres : 


Hoc, ubi hiulca ſiti findit canis acftifer arva. 
Seminibus poſitis, ſupereſt deducere tgrram 


Saepius ad capita, et duros jactare bidentes 
Aut preſſo exercere ſolum ſub vomere, et ipſa 


Flectere luctantes inter vineta 


; T um eve calamos, et 7 haltilia — 


« makes and ſhelter, * gnaw, | 
« and greatly injure their bark, and 
4 therefore to lay a coat of moiſt rot 
“ten litter with a little earth upon it, 
« will preſerve it moiſt in Cannes, 
« and warm in winter, enriching the 
"0 ſhowereand dews that firain through 
t it. 2» 88 
8 Ilunimen.] In one of Dr 
; Meads manuſcripts it is munimine. 
353. Hoc.] In the ſame manuſcript | 

it is dag inſtead of hoe. 


- ot 


BE - | Seminibus de}. In this 

paſſage the Poet mentions digging the 
2 propping the vines, and pru- 
ning them. 


When the layers are planted out, 


it remains to draw up the earth of. 
ten about the roots, and to exerciſe 
| * the hard drags 3 
* ſoil with urging the plough, and 


1 prepare ſmooth reed:, and ſpears of | 

* peeled rods, and aſhen poles, and | 
* two-horned forks: by the ſtrength 
* of which your vines may learn to | 
xiſe, and contemn the winds, and 


© tender 


« be applied ; but the youn 


* ſhould be nipped with your fingen 
J“ here and there. 


or to turn up the | 


ſata. e reperti, 355 
pondere teſtae 
juvencos. 

F raxineaſq 


<« the elms. 


branches, you ſhould f their 
: and whilſt the j 

* branch ſpreads itſelf in py open 
air with ſlackened reins, the edge 
* of the pruning-knife is not yet to 


g ſhoon 


E now exerciſe a ſevere dominion & 


ver them, and reſtrain the luxure 
ant branches.” 


355. Capita. ] It is generally & 
greed that capita means here the root 


of the tree. Mr ** 
take it for the top: 


_ © neighb'ring foil.” oy 


| 8 ] 
that inſtrument with two hooked iron 


It is ld to break the ſurface of tbe 
ground, and may be ſerviceable near 


« climb up the tages to the ops of 


the roots of the vines, where 1. 


plough | 


Whilſt your plants are 
© in their infant ſtate, with 


But "al they 
© have given the elm a ſtrong en. 
* brace: then {trip the ſhoots ; then 
I prune the boughs. Before thi 
they cannot bear the knife: but 


a 4 W 2 2 s u 2 S A rs ES S 


10 High as your plant oft raiſe be 
to bend the ſtriving bullocks a- 99 OY 
4 mongſt the very vineyards, then to 1 BP 
The hides eem to 


teeth, which our farmers call a 4% 


2989 r SNS 


Tr | 


1 Palmes agit, laxis per purum immiſſus habenis, 
[pſa acies nondum falcis tentanda, ſed uncis 


© Bicornes.] Pierius fays it is ur- 
| « harſh, as applied to the growth of 


le Cambridge, and in one of the A- 
mnnielian manuſcripts. 5 
361. Tabulata.] The tabulata are 
the branches of elms extended at pro- | „„ ler 
| “ Creſcendi magnum immiſlis certa- 
 wefindin Columella; © Cum deinde |} 
| * adoleſcere incipient, falce forman - 


| * hoc enim nomine uſurpant agrico- 


4} © colque vel propius ferro compeſ- 


EaoSFSE5EFTSI3SSSS9%S5S 6 50 6 


| + @ 
| © 42 inferior: nam demiſſum ex eo 
galmitem germinantem inferior at- | 


ln the 


|| dust Ait.] It is aget in the Me- 


Fraxineaſque aptare ſudes, ſurcaſque bicornes : 
Viribus eniti quarum, et contemnere ventos 
| ſſueſcant, ſummalque ſequi tabulata per ulmos. 


8 


* 


7 


360 


ac dum prima novis adoleſcit frondibus actas, 
Parcendum teneris; et dum fe laetus ad auras 


| plough coming too near would be * d 


to injure them. 


360. Fraxineaſque.] The conjunc | 
339 is a metaphor taken from horſes. 


tion que is wanting in the King's ma- 


valentes in the Roman manu - 
ſipt. We find the ſame reading in 


diſtances, to ſuſtain the vines; as 


« ae, et tabulata inſtituenda ſunt : 
he ramos truncoſque prominentes, 


* cunt, vel longius promittunt, ut 
nes laxius diffundantur: hoc in 


lo pingui, melius illud in gracili: | 


bv 


inter ſe minus ternis pedi- 
: bu abſint, atque ita formentur, ne 
ramus in eadem linea fit, 


* teret, et fructum decutiet.” 


tus ad auras.) In one of Dr 
Mead manuſcripts it is parcendum eſt 
ners; et dum ſe laetus ad auras. 
the other it is parcendum eſt teneris: 

= ſele laetus ad auras, 


manulcript, according to Pie- 


— 
Carpendae 
Laxis.] It is lapfis in the King's 
manuſcript. 8 SO 
Per purum immiſſus habenis.] This 


e * 


This expreſſion,” ſays Dr Trapp, 
with ſubmiſſion to Virgil, is a little 


« a tree;“ but the ſame metaphor 


had been uſed beſore by Lucretius: 


. Arboribus datum '& variis exinde 


per auras 1 


88 men habenis.” n 


Per purum in Virgil ſignifies the fame 


as per auras in Lucretius. Horace 


„ — Per purum tonantes | 
cc Egit equos.“ . | 9 


tanda. | Pierius reads ipſa acie Falcis 


nondum tentunda. I find the ſame 


reading in one of the Arundelian ma- 
nuſcripts, both Dr Mead's, and in ſe- 


N I eeral printed editions, He ſays it is 
363. Parcendum teneris: et dum ſe 


ipſa acie nondum falcis in the Roman 


manuſcript, and ſo it is in the other a- 
rundelian copy, and ſome printed edi- 


tions. The King's, the Cambridge, 


and the Bodleian manuſcripts, Servius, 


Heinſius, Ruaeus, Maſvicius, and ſe- 


veral others have iþ/a acies nondum fal- 
cis tentanda. Quintilian alludes to 


368. Joſe ecics nadum falis - 


A | Poet means nipping 


88 


Carpendae manibus frondes, interque legendae. 


Inde ubi jam validis amplexae ſtir pibus ulmos 


* by " 


P. Virgilin Maronis 


| Exierint, tum ſtringe comas, tum brachia tonde. 


Ante reformidant ferrum: tum denique dura 
Exerce imperia, et ramos compeice fluentes. 
Texendae ſepes etiam, et pecus omne tenendum : 
Praccipuc dum frons tenera, imprudenſque laborum: 


FER pj 


cis paſſage, inthe ſecond book of hs) ** decerpere, ne ris — 


Inſtitutions:· Ne illud quidem quod 


* admoneamus indignum eſt, ingenia 
66 


© runt: et quod maxime nocet, dum 
* omnia timent, nihil conantur. 
% Quod etiam ruſticis notum eſt, qui 
« frondibus teneris non putant adhi- 


dare ferrum videntur, et cicatricem 


»» 
* 


% nondum pati 1 
Uncis carpendae manibus frondes.] 
By uncis manibus, crooked hands, the 
the tender ſhoots 
with the thumb and finger, which is 
practiſed in ſummer time, before the 
| ſhoats are grown woody and hard. 
23567. Stirpibus.] In one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts it is viribus, which 
reading Fulvius Urſinus obſerved alſo 


in the old Colotian manuſcript. 


32570. Ramos compeſce fluentes.] 
Pierius ſays it is ramos compeſce walen- 

tes in the moſt ancient Roman manu- 
ſeript; and thinks both the precept 


and expreſſion are taken from the fol- 
lowing paſſage of Varro: Vites | 
_ ©. pampinari, ſed a ſciente: nam id, | 

| "5, quam putare majus; neque in ar- 
* *'bul Pampi | 
ſarmento coles, qui nati | 


* fed in vinea fieri. 
nare eſt ex 
Iſunt, de iis, qui plurimum valent, 


m nimia interim emendatio- 
nis ſeyeritate deficere: nam et deſ- 
* perant, et dolent, et noviſſime ode- 


Bacchus. 
* bendam eſſe falcem, quia reformi- | 


of primum ac ſecundum, nonnunquam 
etiam tertium relinquere, reliquos 


Vos 
2 b 


#3, + 


„ 


371 Texendae ſeper, & .] Hee 


the Paet ſpeaks of making hedget, to | 
keep out cattle, and eſpecially gan 
whence he takes occafion to digdy | 
{acrifces to 


into an account of the 


* 
1 6 
2 . : 


*© Hedges alſoare to be woven, abd 


* all ſorts of cattle to be reftraineds] 
+ eſpecially whilſt the ſhoot m | i 
young, and not able to bear iim es 
for, more than cruel winter, md | i 
«© powerful ſuns, do the wild buſfalvey; | 


and perſecuting goats inſult themes, 
and ſheep and greedy heifers bu 
* upon them. Nor do the colds flif 
with hoary froſt, nor the 
heats beating the 


cruel teeth, and the ſcar inſlicted 


goat ſacrificed on all the 
* altars of Bacchus, and — 
plays come the a 
oO” thenians pions rewards for 
wit about the villages and crok- 
ways; and rejoicing in theit cup# 
danced upon the greaſy akins in dbe 
ſoft meadows. The Auſonianbu 
band men alſo, who derive their . 
riginal from Troy, jeſt in 


— 


| v9 


0 ; 3 7 
FRET ABT 8 * 1 | 


** rocks hurt them ſo much is these 


the bitten tem. For this crime & | 
lone is the 


verſes, and with vnbounded 4 | 


and 


 n-theRoman manuſcript. 


uche Medicean copy 


| en deen to mean a 


— — rn nr nn 


Cui, 


ter and put on horrid mas ks made | 
gf barks of trees: and invoke thee, 
0 Bacchus, in joyful ſtrains, and 
hung up little ſoft images to thee 


Hence every 


2 en a large pro- 


6 —_ _ the hollow vallies, and 


„ ſhady groves are filled, wherelſoever 


a the god ſhews his gracious counte- 


| « nance. Therefore we will honour 
« acchus with our country verſes | 
« according 


to cuſtom, and offer 
ſhall be lead by the 


in one of is Ai manu- 


feriptsatid er jam pecus omne timendum: 
unde godleian it is etiam er pecus om- 


um. Pierius ſays it is tendum | 


ud molt of the editors have / after | 
mh. Pierius ſays ef is wanting 


nall the manuſcripts I have collated, 


| wdby Heinſius, La Cerda, Maſvici- 
mul feveral others. 


This Expreſſion of weaving a hedge 
green hedge, 
in a ſence made of fakes, interwo- 


mid dry ſticks. | 
573. Super indignas * Gri- 
maus and Ruacus — Super, | 


fuer: in this ſenſe Dr "REP has 


| uno; ; 


ns — Dafides ſtorms; 


Aud the ſun's bent, the — 
nd goats, 


* And berpf and greedy heifers burt 


nn 


bee interpret it, that aide 40 


Georg; Lib. II. 
ſuper indignas * ſolemque potentem, 


< 


Sylveſtres 
mire harm en the vineyards, than 


heat and cold: Etiamſi hyemes in- 
« dignae, id eſt magnae, noceant 


„ novellis vitibus, et ſol, cum poteng 
* eſt, id eft, cum eſt acttives: tamen 


is, 


Ruaeus | 


It is left out 6 5 
ce 1 underſtand," ſay - 122 


„Than — ſummers, and cold. | 
and holy cakes: and the | 85 
 « (cmd goat 

a horns and ſtand at his altar, and we 
— — hazel | 


— 


% magis nocumentum accipiunt ab 


ovibus, capreis, juvencis. 
In chis ſenſe it is trauſlated by May, 


« Wild bulls and greedy goats more 
harm will do | 


* winters too: 


at by Dryden ; - 


“ Whoſe 3 are not alone foul 


„ winter's p 
2 Batoft by ſummer funs are care 
"0 aways - - 
40 * And wor/e than beth, become the . 
e unworth) brow zee . 
c 0 buffalo? S, 1 * and bugry | a 
#4 COWS. —_ 5 


1 ſuper in this *. as it is ſaid fu- 
& per coenam, or elſe it ſeems to me 
* that there would be a di ble 


« repetition of the ſame 3 in the 
ve — lines: * 4 | 


« Frigora nec bat, ce. 


Accordingly he rranſlates u. 


| E tn parching ſummer, and is } 
44 Wild bratband wantes ad 


3 


4 winter ſnows, * 
e ſult the bog, of? 
% And ſheep and hungry heifers 

feed the luſcious *! 


ks 


But La Cerda has already vindicated 
this paſſage from the imputation of 
tautology. See the note on ver. 376. 
© fndignas is generally thought to 
| figni'y only great, in which ienle it 
ſeems to have been uſed in the tenth 


mo —_ Indigno cum Gallus amore 
r 


3874. Hlveſtres uri.] The urus, 
às deicribed by Julius Caeſar, is a wild 
dull of prodigious ſtrength and ſwift- 
neſs, being almoſt as big as an ele- 
Phant: ** Tertium eſt genus eorum, 
qui Uri appellantur. Ii fant mag- 
* nitudine paulo infra elephantos; 
 * ſpecie, et colore, et figura tauri. 
Magna vis eſt eorum, et magna ve- 
“ locitas. Neque homini, neque fe- 
_ © rae, quam conſpexerint, parcunt.“ 
Caeſar ſpeaks of it, as one ef the rare 
animals which are found in the Her- 
cynian wood, and are not ſeen in o- 


vae, quae ſupra demonſtrata eſt, la- 
e titudo 1x dictum iter expedito pa- 
tet. Non enim aliter finiri poteſt, 
* neque menſuras itinerum noverunt. 
Oritur ab Helvetiorum, et Neme- 
„ tum, et Rauracorum ſinibus, rec- 
* taque fluminis Danubu regione 
4 pertinet ad fines Dacorum, et A 
, nartium. Hinc ſe flectit ſiniſtror- 
« ſus, d iverſis a flumine region ibus, 

* multarumque gentium fines propter 
* magnitudinem attingit. Neque 


« quitquam eſt hujus Germaniae, qui 


_ © te adiſſe ad jnitium ejus ſylvae di- 
cat, quum dierum iter Lx proceſ- 
_ © ferit, aut quo ex loco oriatur, ac- 


90 P. Virgilii Maronis 
Sylveſtres uri aſlidue capreaeque ſequaces NIA Nu | 


| © rarum-naſci conſtat, quae reliqui 
in locis viſa non fant: ex quiby | 


|| mountains ; but it is more probable | 
chat the Romans only latiniſed the 
German name Aurochs or Urochi for | 


| wild, vaſt, or ſtrong, ur; and ache, in 
their language ſignifies an ax. The | 


\ 


quae maxime difterant a caeteris 


** et memoria prodenda videantur, | 


* haec ſunt.” After theſe wor 
Caeſar deſcribes a bull ſhaped like @ 
ſtag, the elk, and the wrus, as in the 


uri are ſo called 78 Toy 2p@r, from 


former quotation. Servius thinks the | 


the ancient Germans called anything 


uri therefore mentioned by Vim 
cannot be the arus deſcribed by G 
far, which was an animal utterly u. 


culty, La Cerda would have us| rad 
tauri inſtead of uri: but then what 


et Uri: 


known in Italy. To ſolve this di- 


ſhall we do with ver. 5 32. of thethin | 


% Quaeſitas ad facra boves jun 
ther places: Hujus Hercyniae Syl-| | 734 


mentator propoſes another ſolution, w 
read urfs inſtead of uri: but thi 
a meer conjecture. Rugeus interpret 


2— 


* I5.” This is not a fair inten- 
ation of Pliny's words: that auther 
does not ſay the common people all 
the urus, bubalus : ** PauciflimaSy- 


*© contermina illi Germania: inſight. 


ceperit. Multa in ea genera fe- 


* tos biſontes, excellentique et v et 
= | 1c 


— 


for here tauris inſtead of uri. cannot | 
ſtand in the verſe. The ſame G. 


Hilveſtres uri © Bubali quos wilgy | 
„cum Uris confundit. Plin. L 8. | 


the bubalus, rus: but that they eil 


Sg 2 2 „ E -S gran ermessen 


** thia gignit, inopia fruticum: pass 


tamen boum ferorum genera, jub- 25 


« yelocitate uro, quibus imperitum 
« yulgus bubalorum nomen imponit, 
4 cum id gignat Africa, vituli potius 
« cttvive quadam ſimilitudine. The 
Bubalus of Pliny ſeems to be that 
which Bellonius deſcribes under the 
umme of Bos Africanus, which he ſays 


- 
8 
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Jef than a ſtag, of a ſquare make, 
Fick reddiſh ſhining hair, and horns 
| bending towards each other, in form 
tt half moon. 


- common in Italy, of the milk of 
which they make thole fine cheeſes, 

wich they call caſei di cavallo; it is 
lnger than the common Kine, has a 
thicker body, a very hard skin, and 
flick, bending black horns. I do 
wot find that this animal wes diſtin- 


mite: and therefore Virgil might 


| Cerda quotes a paſſage of S. Iſidore, 
d ſlew that the Pubalus was common 
in laly in his time, wnich was very 


| ancient. 


w— eg” , [5 


Las BAE 


The words of S. Iſidore 
me: “ Boas anguis Italiae immenſa 
* mole : perſequitur greges armenio 


* rum et bubalrs : et plur.mo lacte | 


© uriguis uberibus ſe inneCtit, et ſur- 


* popularione boas nomen accepit. 


*-ciant his fidem in Italia appellatic 
=” 


lludunt: paſcuntur oves: avidaeque juvencae. 
Frigora nec tantum cana concreta pruina, 


probably borrow the name of Urns, 5 
wtich was known to ſignify the wilde 
bull of the Hercynian foreſt. La| 


ns interimit atque inde a boum | 


It ij eaſy to ſee that S. Iſidore took 
unt he ſays, in this quetation, from 
tte following paſſage of Pliny : Fu- 


dane: in tantzm ampluudinem 


91 
vr 
Aut 


„ exeuntes, ut, Divo Claudio princi- 


« pe, occiſae in Vaticano ſolidus in 
« alvo aſpectatus fit infans. Aluntur 
primo bubuli lactis ſucco, unde na- 
« men traxere.” It is highly proba- 
ble, that the good biſhop read Bubals 

in Pliny, inſtead of the adjective ba- 
buli: and therefore we cannot infer 
that the Bufalo was anciently called 


| Bubalus, 
It is therefore very | 
| 4iferent from the Bufalo, which is 


Capreaegue | ſequaces.) It is capras 7 
in the Cambridge, the Bodleian, both 


the Aruncelian, and both Dr Mead's 


manuſcripts. 


Servius renders /equaces, perſecus 
trices. It ſignifies purſuing with de- 
fire; thus in the ſecond eclogue; 


wiſhed anciently by any particular | GE WO A Ol 


„ nn; 
«© Te Corydon o Alexi: trahit ſua 


. 376. Frigora nec tantum, Kc. ] 


He now explains more fully what 


he had ſaid before, and ſhews 
„What are thoſe cruel winters, what 
* the powerful ſuns, what the injury 
& of beaſts: As if he ſhould ſay, 1 
«* {aid that the cattle did more harm 
to vineyards than cruel winters, 
or ſcorching ſuns; for a neither the 
* colds {tif with hoary froſt (here is 


buning heats beating upon the 


ful ſun,) do ſo much harm as thoſe 


* cattle: for their bite is full of poi- 
© ſon, and may be called a ſcar, or 


the cruelty of winter,) nor the 


ſcorching rocks (here is the power- Ta 


TE 


Aut gravis incumbens ſcopulis arentibus aeſtas, 


nend 
Quantum illi nocuere greges, durique venenum 
Dentis, et admorſo ſignata in ſtirpe cicatrix. 5 
Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris * 
e et veteres incunt prolcenia ludi: no ad 


25 uleer rather than a bite.” La Cer- 
da 

it AF» Gravis jncumbens ſeopulis a- 
rentibus aeſtas.] In the Cambridge | ver 
manuſcript it is ardentibus inſtead of 


arentibus. In the |\ ing's and one of | 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is aus in- 
| Nead of aeſtas. 
5 J. ver. 312. and book II. ver. 322. 

Servius interprets 7-2cumbers ſcopulis, 

Etiam fſaxa caloribus ße net rans, in 


= which ſenſe he is followed by Ruaeus, 
1 May: 


0 And kk f WR chat burn the 
55 _ © hardeſt rocks: „„ 


and Dryden: 


5 « Nor * * heat, that 
2 46 12825 the rocks: 


and My B— 2 


Gr 4 Not raging beats * pierce thro | 


4 thirſty rocks?” 1 
5 and Dr Trapp: 


f C Nor 8 when it ae, and 
b burns the rocks.“ 


But what harm is it to the vineyards 


heat? I take the Poet's meaning to 
Ke; that vineyards planted on a rocky 


; fetl, "which therefore ſuffer moſt in 
_Ury weather, are not {0 much injured] 


1 4 — 
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* quas dixiſti, capreae. Eae enim on- 
nia novella ſata carpendo * | 
“ punt, non minimum vites 

10 — 5 — | 
diverſa de cauſa, ut ex AT | 
| nere ad alii dei aram haſtia 
J“ ceretur, ad alii non . 
1 ab eodem odio alter, viden 


. 


hy. the moſt 3 


who tells us, that the bite of gu 
poiſons the vines and olives, for Wich 
I reaſon goats are ſacriſiced to an 


cc 


re | 


biting of cattle. 
ver. 520. 


AY 1 
cc ſaxis.“ 


one of the Arundelian man 


have cau/am inſtead of culpan,, 4 


culpam is more poetical. 


This ſeems to be taken from Yam, 


by way of puniſhment for their cx 
** Quaedam enim pecudeg 9 


* ſunt inimicae, ac weneng, ut ſte | 


+J 


Itaque prapterea 


* nollet, alter etiam videre pereynten 
e yellet. Sic factum, ut libero paui 


nihil immolarent, propter 
« quod eam, quam laeſerit, 


L 


* cunt ſterilem. Ejus enim 


& effe fiuQtui venenum.. . 


381. Priſcenia.] © 2 85 


heat, as by th 
The Poet mention | 
vineyards being planted * 1 


Mitis in apricis coquitur vindenia | 
See the note on book | ng | 


380. Non aliam ob culdam Bas | 
| caper omnibus aris caeduur, . 85 [| 


| ©© repertori vitis Hirci immalartutur, 
| © proinde ut capite darent fand. 


| % Cantra ut Minervac caprini geners 
Af the rocks are ſplit or burnt with | 


K Stoooc os gpge SEE EVT'S 4 


e 
1 1 wv 


— 
— 


— a 
X ** cz 
y . * bY 
* 


22 Renis. 


E pithet in this place. Ruaeus re- 


B . BNB. 8 FFB rRNA AN 6 +» + 


U theatre was a ſemicircular building, 
a uppropriated to the acting of plays, 
n the name being derived from 


« MA“, to behold. It was divid- 


u eld into the following parts, 1. The 


« gorticus, ſcalae, ſedilia : the rows of 
& ſedilia, or ſeats, were called cunei, 


4 hecauſe they were formed like 


« wedges, growing narrower, as they 
« came nearer the centre of the thea- 


| tr, and theſe were all diſpoſed a- 
4 bout the circumference of the thea 


«tre. 2. The orcheſtra, ſo called 
« from 09410-9244, to dance : it was 


the inner part, or centre of the 


« theatre, and the lowelt of all, and 
* hollow, whence the whole open 
pute of the theatre was called ca- 


Laus. Here ſate the ſenators, and 
ere were the dancers and muſick. | 
| 2 The proſceninm, which was a 


place drawn from one horn of the 


| *©*theatre to the other, between the 
© orcheſtra and the ſcene, being high- | 

Let than the orcheſtra, and lower] 300 

Hence this ſort of poetry came to ob- 


* than the ſcene : here the comic and 


Angie actors ſpoke and acted upon 
n elevated place, which was called | 


* the Pulpitur, or ſtage. 4. The 
fene was the oppoſite part to the 
audience; 


| Ruacus. | | 
5. It is uſually print- 
enten, which ſeems to be an uſe- 


wk to Theſeidae, making the ſenſe | 


Georg. LibliHl,/ '' < 
pmemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Theſcidac poſuere, atque inter pocula lacti 


ence ; decorated with pictures 
| Me columns, and originally with 
., Tees, to ſhade the actors, when they | 
\ Ferformed in the open air: fo call- | 
© & from cup, a Sade. 5. The | 
My or part behind the 


vile great dthenians inſtitutes | 


te ou ; « 
MM [ — * 


E 


% mA 
1 US. | 
Molhbhs 

| 6H 
© rewards about the villages and ere - 


«© avays.” Servius, Giimoa'dus, and 


La Cerda take no notice at all of in- 
oentes. Mr B- 


Joins it with 
pagos, and tranſlates them croneded wile 
lages. Dr Trapp, in his note ſays, 
% ſure it belongs to pagss,” but he 


ſe2ms to omit it in his cranſlation ; 


« And all the roads and villages 3 


RN.” - 


[ have put ingeniis inſtead of ingentes 
on the authority of Pierius, who fays 
it is ingeniis in all the moſt ancient 
manuſcripts, which he had ſeen. The 
Poet here alludes to the ancient caf- 
tom amongſt the Greeks of propolng : 
a goat for a prize to him, who ſhould 
be judged to excel in fatirical verle. 


Thus Horace: 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit 
j %% 


tain the name of tragedy frum Tgx7/0% | 
a goat, and du, 4 ſong. Theres a 
line in Horace not much unlike this 
of Virgil: it is in his firſt epiſtle: 


Quis circum pagos, et circum com- 


pita vicdar “. 
Pagos.] Pagus ſeems to be derived 


make their habitations. „„ 
1 Tbeſeidae.] Tragedy had | 


beginning amongſt the Athenians. 


from yd, 4 well ; becauſe, where 
they found a well, they began ta 


- wa - - — —— — — — 


Mollibus in pratis unctos ſaluere per utres. 


to live in walled towns. Hence they | herſelf. Soon after the Athena | 
att called 7he/eizae by Virgil. were viſited with a great 3 
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contemporary with Solon, improved] 384. Un&os ſaluere per ure, 
it, and is commonly ſaid to have in | The atres were bags made of 

vented it: tho? it was very rude even | skins, into which they put their wine 
in his time, as we find in Horace: as is now practiſed in the Levant, 


| Theſe skins were blown up like bad. 


= Ignotum Tragicae genus inveniſſe | ders, and beſmeared with oil. 


_ « Camoenae „ were ſet in the fields, and it was the 
% Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poema- | cudom to dance upon them with one 
r leg, at the feaſts of Bacchus. The 


: | «© Quae canerent agerentque perun | skins being very ſlippery, the dancer 


_ * faecibus ora.” often fell down, which occaſioned 4 


| great laughter. 


When Theſpis firft exor'd the Tragick | 385. Auſonii Troja.] In the Kings | 


| muſe, 


| manuſcript it is Auſonii et Traja. 


Rude were the actors, and à cart the} 388. Vocant.] La Cerda mas” 


 ſeene, canunt, 


| Whereghaſth faces ftain'd with les | 389. Ofcilla.) The leamed at 


of cine 


| divided about the meaning of the wa 


Fright he chilies, and e he gelt udn pla. Saw hae 


croud, | courſe to the following fable. Bs 
Lord Roscommon. | Chus had taught Icarius, an Arhemuat 


ſhepherd, the uſe of wine, which he 


It is even now a cuſtom in Italy, for communicated to his neighbours. | 
the country people, as they are car- | The country people, being exceeding | 
rying the grapes home, to tread them | ly delighted with this noble liquor, 
in the cart, and, with faces all be- drank of it to exceſs, and finding them |} 
ſmeared, to throw out uncauth . jets ſelves diſordered, thought they had 
at thoſe who paſs by. This ſeems | been poiſoned by Icarius, and killed 
to bear a great reſemblance to the o- | him. His dog returning home wh | 
riginal of tragedy, as mentioned by | rigone, the daughter of Icarius, c. 
Horace. Theſcuswas king of Athens, | ducted her to the dead body of his wal 
and firſt brought them our of the fields | ter, on the fight. of which ſhe ha gel 


SK „ „so 


Nec non Auſonii, Troja gens miſſa, coloni zu 
2 incomptis ludunt, riſuque foluroz; 370 
raque corticibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis:aæ Et 
Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina laeta, tibique 
Oſcilla ex alta ſuſpendunt mollia pinu. . 
Hinc omnis largo * vinea fo et: 150 
Complentur valleſque cavae, ſaltuſque profund , 
Et quocunque deus circum caput egit honeſtum. 


and 
han 
the 
mu 
Th 
tot 
on 
tt 
bm 
ie 
di 


* 


8 2 
. 


[ 


S 


1 and their young women running mad 


tin it alludes to theſe images : 


1 underſtands it of the 


: « They ride on ſwings ſuſpended in 


„ AR A © TT? Fo 


| Ad indeed there arenot wanting ſome 


| tlecuſtom, at the feaſts of Bacchus, 
to ſwing on ropes, and play at ſee-ſaw | 


ere thought to beſtow fertility which 
| "iy feever their faces turned, as they 


AAA. PAATSETPRTESTHS 


a . 
- 0 p „7 
FER 
* 


Carminibus patriis, lanceſque 


Et ductus cornu ſtabit ſacer hircus ad aram, 


hanged themſelves. On conlulting 


the Oracle they were told that they | 
' muſt appeaſe the manes of Erigone. 


© This they performed, by tying ropes 


the branches of trees and ſwinging 
an them, as if they were hanged; and 


 qgherwards, many falling down and | 


lurting themſelves, they hung up lit- 
tle images inſtead of themſelves. May 


4 8 pine 


Commentators, who tell us, it was 


like our children. Others ſay the 
fla were bunches of flowers in the 
of pballi; of this opinion is Gri- 


adus: Et ad riſus excitandos | 


p inagunculas appenſas arboribus, in- 


wee blown about by 


is he is followed by Dryden: 


3 


. A 
C3 
* 


And virgin's ſtatues on the lofty | 


1 


| * Dragg'd by the horns be to his al- 


t membrorum virilium ore lin- 
| Noel Ruaeus ſays they were | 
' Mit earthen images of Bacchus, which 


the wind. In] 


Georg. Lib. II. 


Exo rite ſuum Baccho dicemus honorem 


er liba feremus; ö I A 
ot 
cc Whoſe earthen 

pine: 


images adorn the 


and by Dr Trapp. 


And hang thy little images aloft 
On a tall pine.” 5 


393. Saum honorem. ] Pierius ſays 
it is /uos honores in ſome ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, which ſeems a more grand 

394. iba.) The /ibum was a 
ſort of holy cake, made of flower, 
honey and oil, or according to ſome, 
of /eſamum, milk, and honey. 
395. Ductus carnu.] The victims 


| 


| were led with a ſlack rope to the al- 

| tar: for if they were reluctant it was 
thought an ill omen. Dryden there- 

| fore is miſtaken when he tranſlates this 


| 


6 and a guilty goat 


( tars brought.” 


and Mr B — —: | 
0 no ——— Js hallow'd goat 


« Dragg'd by the horns 
r 


be to his altar 
and Dr Trapp: 


ma goat, | | 


© And ut is lr Kilo im 
« Dragg'd by the horn. 


* 
£ 2 9 


| = hymns Ger praiſe che god | | 


0 


* 


396. Hartl 


ground is to be plowed three or] Jupiter is to be feared, even when 
„ four times every year, and the] the grapes are quite ripe.” - 
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Pinguiaque in verubus torrebimus exta colurnis. 
Eſt etiam ille labor curandis vitibus alter, 4 
Cui nunquam exhaultt fatis eſt: namque omne quotannis 
Tercue quaterque ſolum ſcindendum, glebaque verfis 
Aetei num frangenda bidentibus: omne levandum 429 

Fronde nemus. Redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, + 
Atquc in ſe ſua per veſtigia volvitur annus. — 
Ac jam olim ſeras poſuit cum vinca frondes, 


Frigidus 


396. Verubus c:lurnis.] See the | © theſe require great labour. Com 
note on ver. 299. | mend a large farm, but cultirae 
| 3 i“ ſmall one. The rough twig a 
Pap 8 of butcher's broom muſt be ent it 
397. Eft etiam, &c.] He now re-| © the woods, and the watry red 
turns to the vineyards, and ſhews what | © the banks, nor muſt you neglett the 
labour farther attends the culture of | ©* uncultivated willows. Now the 
them, in frequent digging, dreſſing, and] vines are tied, now the trees bs, 
pruning. =o I“ longer require the hook; no 
There is yet another labour] weary dreſſer ſings about the . 
„ which belongs to vines, of which | * moſt rows; yet the earth mu 
4 there is no end: for the whole] turned up, and the duſt ſtirred/wd 


* clods are continually to be broken] 399. Yerfis bidentibus.) I u 
* with bended drags: all the grove | ſhewn what inſtrument the bidet, 
« is to de lightened of its leaves. The | in the note on ver. 355. 1 take tht 
labour of husbandmen comes round | epithet werfis in this place to — 
* again, and the year rolls round in | bent : for the drag is like a long 
* the ſame fteps. And when the] pitchfork, with the tines bent dun, 
« vineyard ſhall have loſt its lateſt | wards, almoſt with right angles. 
« leaves, and the cold north-wind | 400. Omne leuandum fronde m 
« ſhall have deprived the woods of | It is uſual to thin the leaves, to ge 
| «© their glory, even then the diligent | the ſun a greater power to ripen Ws 

* country man extends his care to the] fruv tet. 

4 following year, and perſecutes the 402. In ſe ſua per veſligia un- 

* naked vine with Saturn's hook, | tur annus.] Aunus is ſaid by ſame o 
* and forms it by pruning. Be the | be derived from an»u/us, a ring: , 
«* firſt to dig the ground, be the firſt | the contrary ſeems more 
«© to burn the ſhoots which you have. | The hieroglyphical 1 1 
« cutoff, and be the firſt to carry the ; the year is a ſerpent rolled in a c 19 
«© ſtakes home: be the laſt to gather. with his tail in his mouth. 1 
« Twice does ſhade overgrow the 403. E.] In one of Dr Me 
% vines. Twice do weeds and ji manulieripts it is ar: in the KE 
4 buſlies over run the ground: both | and in ſome printed editions it is 4 | 


ELL on 


2 


brmus humum fodito, primus 


| Girmegta, et vallos prom 


— 


decutfir hemarem ., ary bas 4 


WFP * — 


; 25 5 


"I Ls ere 


Nan 
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Poſtremus metito. Bis vitibus ingruit umbra: 


Bis ſegetem denfis E ſentidus herbae: er : "20h 
A uterque Laudato ingentia rura: ml } 


Cu. i Or ts! part wc PEN 
{and ſome others underſtand this verſe : and. yet he ay 
not to mean only pruning, but to con- — as he id be 


 veriwantondens to mean the cutting off] v 


grow near the ſurface ; 


and flill found that, his remaining ghin 


oduced as much 
— ng —— 


6. other cauſe, earn han = 
. | cultivate a third part 
| | whole vineyard before 1 ute 4 
Idque non ſolum ratione, fed etian 
Fer ate fourth |< carates libro, quem daring 
Virgil ann , in e clarat eo libro, quem de 
e — * «< fit, cum reſert ex patre ſud 
ns rempore _— « audire folitum Paridium 
"old —— abs}. The Veterenſem vicinum 
Sinks are twice over · laaded with leaves: ] lias, et vineis conßtum: Mf 
vherefare they muſt be pruned twice 
ivw year. He means the fummer 
- han the young _ 
4s Ly n+ Wh exign-| « deiade filiam nuptui 
n e! This ies imitation of | © dimidia parte reliqui g 
1 wh Gllowing varls of Head: 4 fic ex priſtino redita; dan 
INT * Quod quid coujicit ) /n mi 
r ge, audi, r, by EE „ alert, poſtea — 
83 10 OT The nde 
Thawenning of the-Poat ſcema.ts be, mentions this precept of the: Popt wi 
1 admire the ſplendour of | great commendation, andiſayviit:u# | 
u large vine yard, but that you had bet- — | 
cr Qultivate a ſmall one: becauſe the 2 and that ĩt 
TDelbef cultivating uines is ſo great, | 
that che maſter cannot extend his care | oug 
wer a very large ſpot of ground. 
VLolumella relates a ſtory from — 
cinus, in confirmation of this. 
war had tp daughters, and a large 
N of which he yu - third | 


Ad of two parts. They interpret vi- he married the y younger — | 


— 
— i 


„K perpetuum 
ig 44707 dpisor, ad hibendum 


1133255 is 
 Kndith — — wel 
"Gy wyrfinen - 


2 
. 2 


ernennen erer S 


| 1143S 1 5 — f 


zi in his time from large plantations: 


Mos ad caetera praecepta illud adji- 


4m quod ſapiens unus de ſeptem 
poſteritati pronuntia- 


«Mens menſura mque 
Aten ſalum aliud aQturis, fed et 


wei 9 [3 971)! gp : 
Taten. a fer | 6 


vn guns plebis tides viritim __ * 
—— Ten rake pr re- 
nunc pracbent 

e weed | 
ere ruſci vimina.] We 


*Caſtor 
myrti foliis acatis, 


Ces Ih 


2 guum colito. Nec non etiam aſpera miſe” 
paged per ſylvam, Er rip1s fluvialis runde 1130 


|| fy5 the leaves ente for tr 
4 — 


Ja cubit 


that of dog's 
_ It grows in wild and crag- : 
| SY — . 0. — rd u 


A e 


1 in woods and 


| 1 fuppoſe it was uſed to bind their 
'of | vines in Virgil's time, by üs being 


= 


2110 
21 
Cacdiehf, 


4 upon. the leaves: IJ J 7 
1. üb Thy Id uy 4531, alan d Ts 
sfr i, =]̃ Jagrn, u 
aun Tis u Gd umrihos. rt far wp 
noms i r T0 ider, 6744 eu- 
aaf ien, Gamwey xi. n xwFet- 
Iz 22 va rr x 
2 TE en. 


"| Doe ix 7s b XN 
ſcorides plainly 


Kveoivn dyeia, of wild m 5 
of +... > 
tle, but broader, pointed like a ſpear, 
\ The fruit is round, grow- T 
on the middle of the leaf, 2 1 
ripe, and having a bony kernel. 
Many ftalks rife from Tide frogs: root, 
, hard to break, 
and full of leaves. 
s graſs of a ſour taſte and 


„ Mer 
os. wn 
ge ty 
la $276 rerun wife ede © 
rende d, Rr Tat dad ag 
& TG XA@vIe Av o rh eu Tis 
pins ae So Segurn, wor Th gms 
PUAN@Y jigd" pi_ay rage iu | 
pages Y Euophtrg ver iy, UTLTIXgey. . 
oder WV TExy tar To * 3 
ern. The bucher broom: is fo 
called, becauſe our butchers make uſe 
ot it to ſweep: their ſtalls. It grows 
places. In ae 
cently make brooms! of; it. 


on account of the berries grow- | 


mentioned i in this {> 1 uni 
414. Sn. we Hv in the 
r „ ener 
Ff 2 41. Jan 


r e ee | 


The root is like — "IM 


Jam vinctae vitgs4. 


Jam canit extremos effoetus vinitor antes: 


t jam maturis metuendus 


E 


: 


a one of Dr | © weighty ſraits when i6 in 


igitanda tamen tellus, pulviſque movendus, 
Jupiter uvis. 


Contra, non ulla eſt oleis euſtura: neque illae 1 


0 1 „ 
4 * p * ” 1: 
| 1 3" 


| |< 6d, with the hooked. han al 
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RES | 


e x 
fra, act” alle 
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now oppoles theolive to it, 
Q; : 4 : * „ a \ 


|: 
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i. 1% n "1150 | 
eponunt; _. iy | 


The 


rer 


— (((( 


— 
go” #44 
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procurvam expectant faleem, 1 


f hut, on the contrary, olives require. 


il does not ſay, in this paſſage, | 
* that olives require no culture at all; 
i chat they dp occafion for a- 
by, after they have once taken to the 
gon ſtrong, They have | 
We! WE arrows, and pruning- 
ua need only a little break - 
tte ground, an ſome plowing. 
Wit does not greatly differ from 
He fays no tree requires ſo 
ere as the vine, or ſo little 


N. fimplicior, quam vinearum 
8 ex omnibus ſtirpibus 


& ipenſam deſiderat olea, 
1 omnium arborum eſt, 
nvis non contiguis annis, 
altero quoque fructum af- 
erat,” eximia tamen ejus ratio eſt, 
9 eultu ſaffinetur, et cum e 
20k induit, vir ullam impenſam | 
6 oh ſed et ſiquam recipit, ſub- 
* —— multiplicat: neglecta 
e plaridus annis non ut vinea de- 
„I evque ipſo tempore aliquid 
ede patrifamilias * 
elm adhibira cultura elt eſt, un 
envtendatur.” 
| | De ſatis telfus, Sc.] Theſe 
been as variouſly inter- 
any paſſige in Virgil. Ser- 
Jatis to mean the planted | 
as; vomere to be put for per vo- 
ud ges for corn. Thus, | 
#4. the ſenſe will be 
74 
wy 


olive yard, when it is ploww- 

both moiſture to the planted 
ies, and yields corn alſo by means of 
Wor. In this — follow - 


/ TOSS SS FS - 


ſemel haeferunt arvis, auraſq 
pt fatis tellus, cum dente reclu i 


"ow Omnis tamen arboris | 


* ; * 8 * 
2 5 . * 
=" ET. oy 


1 * 0 


e tulerunt. 1 oy | 
n; 0 
el by Chee, erf. tat l. . 


terprets dente unc a ſpade, and he 
raphraſes i «the: Obvetam, f - 
one foditur, ad aleas, — * 

| ec 4. eo fatas arbores irrigandas 
«« redditur, ſin aratro qu * 
non olivarium modo, 
tar ĩum etiam fieri potetic.” PR 
tranſlation is to the lame purpoſe: 


Tie earth "idelf, when eo 
the plow, | | 
40 Doth faod = on her, and | 
corn beſtow.” 


„ 


La Cerda takes dente unco and womere 
to be only two expreſſions for the 
plough- Hare: he contends that — 5 
is the adverb, and that Fra ages Mens 
the fruit of the olives : am teltus 
jpfa quocunque aratro, quacunqus 


* yomere invertatur (adeo non nccef. . 


s ſarii raſtri) praebet humorem, qui 
* latis ad oleas. E Alc gravidae fru- 
ee ges ſunt ipſiſſimae oleze. ..... 


er « Te e e per fruges 4 


e frumenta. 


Male etiam per vocem 


„ ſatis accipiunt ſata, cum hie fit add. 


| © verbium.”* Ruaeus follows Ser- 
vius as to ſaris, and Grimoaldus as to 
dente unco ; but he gives quite 4 2 
interpretation of cum vamere: Id 
« eſt ſtatim atque aperitur yomere, 


© fine mora, producit fructus- R.. 


as aggeratio, quae certum et celerem 
* proventum indicat.” Dr T. 


approves of this new incerpretation.s 
«© The earth itſelf, when by the bing 5 
„ Opturn'd | 


2 - hace 


"i 


d frymen- 


te: P. Vicgiki Maron b is 

—_— humorem;' et gravidas eden 
L HY pinguem et — paci 
0 


a quoque, ut primum truncos Rr van Ion 
$5 vires habuere ſuas, ad ſidera raptim 


propria nituntur, opiſque haud indiga noſtrae. 


Nec minus interea a foctu nemus omne graveſcit, 5 


„ Uptam', bent e will, 4 of liven.” Mr — Þ 

E ſupply; | candlted it in this ſenſe: = 

«And fall lui, avith the labour of | : <a 
"I the ,. 9 * The earth herſelf the plant bh 


„ena | 41 > 66 with juice, x4 +. Ft his) | 


30 alc 77 If crooked teeth once make. jy 
S « ſurface looſe: ** 
ing of cum e Nr 
as facn as, Ce.“ As for ſatis, I © ries flow, 7 

think the ſenſe is much the ſame,  IFploughs unlock her rich a 
whether we take it to be the noun orf * below.” 

the adverb. Dante avco I take to 5 | 
mean the bidexs or drag, ſpoken of Dryden has taken as node g. 
| before, which is uſed in the culture of wnco in his tranſlation : 


and looſen the ground, that the ** The foil def due nowiſhwent ip 
may not pierce thro? the chinks, „ plies: . 114211920 % 
and hurt the roots; © Sed id minime | © . but the farrom, u ud 


Was giumſodiri. Nam poſt ſol- 
5 W 


cum terra acitibus hiat, cu- | 421 W to relate dn 


8 a ell, ne per rimas fol ad ra- | mere, as Mr B —— obſerves 


«+ ches arborum penetret.” I do is uſually interpreted hoe" | 
vor find that it was uſual to ſow corn 426. Poma.] Lake ae hh 
amongſt the alives, but. plowing the to fruit trees in general 

| ground was uniyerſally 1 to en- in his chapter De arboribus puniſeris 
is their product; therefore I agree ſpeaks of fg, pomegranates, appeb 
mich 1a Cerda, that fragen means pears, mulberries, and ſeveral other 


chat is che ſenſe of — 


lentes. Ad fidera raptim vi 
nituntur is much che rms . — 


as (I \ 13:4 nl 


< fro ying 
c yy <> ery will lat: as 


fruges: 201g 
"nf 


rr. FFD 


according to Columella, to 475 av 2 


bs anno arari debet, et bidentibus| fruits ariſe,” .. 


ano ms 


_ there of the olive, and not corn. [ſorts of fruits. The Poet 2 | 
: ebe theſe 22 be require no care but ingraſting W069 


AO 


nn n£- 28. 


. much moiſture ſoak to them as is ! Exiit in Ot mis {lieihes a> I 


 «"\ fofficient: and if you | plow the j © bos.“ 
«, ground.you will ar. _ _ 


"IN * ed 


429+ Nee ie, wy Heat, 
| .ſpoaks 


_- uf F 
a he 


A 


"I 


* 
— - - 


— > & F +5 
cw ww -: 


22 Toe, gef! A conſi- | 


rr 


8 51 


— Srefan 
bib « 8 — i men- 


UM PADS ES RCTS 


Seorg. Lib H. 


inciſque rn rubent aviaria Bagger „on e 
—_” cytiſi; taedas e Wa mink 


ſpeaks of wild trees. — grow in 


number of different plants have 
deen ſuppoſed by different authors to 


| hethe-gri/er here ſpoken of: but the 
| Cytiſus Maranthar is generally allow. C 


ed to be the plant. We can gather 
nothing certain from what Virgil has | 
kid about it. He mentions goats as 


bag ner 
Tigre: 


9d 2! 


U 


1 — et ſalices car- wm 


— wo” 


« Torva hoes lupum equiar, ea 
dial ke apſe capellam: 

© Florentem cytiſum ſequitur laſciva 
j a 0 capella: N 


3 . 


uch ſeems to be an imitation of hs 
- —» conc * Id — 
"0 fs y | 


0157 | | 
A 7 — 0 Adzos Tey an 


| F I 


, 
Merve T@goTgay. 7 15 £71 Tip 


nip Aa. 
n e 


n — 
N * Wee 


Tel r i iv Ts xi } dra 


wulle ann milk; 


j* Sic er- ne i 


with regard to the deſcription 


| ae can, Tis IN 2e 


Fa 


1141 
e 4014 23A 


— Geonjck: * 
« At cui ladtis — bo 


frequents 
dis 10 mana Giſalgue ent probles 
* pibus bebe: 35 * be) 
""AGSII: ® 


* ** * In the tenth eclogss & is poke of, 


11 01 10 ö 


plant itſelf. Let us examine how 


5 2 Theophraſtus has aid of ite wn, 


little. In the ninth chi 
of ther ee ar 


Plants, he ſays the wood of the GH 
is hard and thick: Aumpigwer BP x1 


Tels wht eg. « . . Tre NO _ 
nere xd curry i 


| ire, 


Node; xoriow 
eCipe, NGT. He fayst ä | 
fourth chapter of the ſth, book, and 
adds, that it comes neareſt to ebony 
uuybrara u by Housi ned RN 
c Tub og as ee rid 
| rcd reg vdr Tie, has 


ir xa d To s Nh ve! 
roy Ai d 0-A@T oe 


17h; rdf fe, ww root 


eve x 


0 k. A e. 
| Tappyoie 


KY | — n * 4 4 . 
Teal Y an ter Th ewe | * f : conf, 
aral. * 1:86 Song, a 125 — 5 
| As we] *. the min Ma- | — the At 
rue urs e eee Arien, 
hr" Weir fabres of it; and the monks of | « dibus _ _ 
Jon ' beads... In tue twentieth 4 x1 
of de fourth book. be days it þ,enlarges 
. . HR =- but chat it is 
by the Halimus: Xa 


22 2 N A DAA ve, 


| == — 5 of = 


tad 1 6 5 like arocket, ef, ated, | 2 
es, and the pecial- | 


An Picea, 
* Crorum etiam 12 


5 
. > 1 
"> 
=_— R 2 
3 . ' 
a "ot 2 


M obe of Dr Mead's i it is 
afeuntur nocturni i 
| l 433. Et - 7 42 e at- 
| av impendere curam.] Fulvius Urh- 
Ed fays this whole verſe is wanting in 
the old Colotian manuſcript. 
| B is curas in ſome editions. 


—_—_———_ 


. 1 of feveral 
poſe gras wk with g& | 
| 3 the vine. 


4 ſhould I ſpeak of greater 
oy ? willows, and humble 


« hroom — either brouze for the 


' ®*catle, or fhade for the ſhepherds, 


* nd hedges for the fields, and food 
* far bees. It is delightful to behold 
| * Optorus waving with box, and the 
pres of Narycian pitch: it is 
* delightful to ſee fields that are not 
« abliged 1 to harrows, or any care of 
* men. Even the barren woods on | 
ee top of Caucaſus, which the 


©frong eaſt winds continually tear | 


u rend, give each of them their 
| different 


© Jules Hence the husbandmen 
Gre formed ſpokes for their wheels, | 
7 coverings for their waggons, 
2 have fitted crooked keels to 
| ps The willows abound with 
; rigs, the elms with leaves: but the 
Tire with ſtrong ſpears, and the 
; nel is uſcfal in war: the yews | 
bert into Ityrean bows: the 
© oth limes alſo, and the turner's 
> noe —_ and hollowed with 


* 


produce; give pines for 
4 and cedars and cypreſſes for | 


Georg. e. Lib. II. 
kt dubitant homines ſerere, atque impendere curam? | 


id majora ſequar* ? ſalices, humileſque geniſtae, 
1 Aut illac pecori — aut paſtoribus umbras 


| ©© chus produ 


| 


| 


— 
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Suſe 


| * ſharp tools. The light alder ſwims 
© alſo on the rough flood, when it is 


* launched on the Po: and bees con- 
* ceal their young in hollow barks, 
*« andin the body of a rotten holm- 
oak. What have the gifts of Bac- 


ced in compariſon of 


_ | © theſe ? Bacchus has been the occa- 


« fion of crimes; he overcame the 
% Centaurs raging with murder, Rho. 
* etus, Pholus, and Hylaeus threa- 
85 © tening the 1 with 2 "7 
blet. . 
tranſlates — 1 and a fare 
has taken the liberty to paraphraſe a 
little upon geniffae ſepemgus ſatis et pa- 
bula melli ſufficiunt, becauſe he has 
ſeen ſo much of the uſe of that uw. 
in both theſe reſpeQts: 


« The ls and the frm, ws an 
„ : 3 
« To huſbandmen afford no trivial aids 1 
“ That to the ſheep gives food, ta 
ot ſhepherds ſhade TE 
This covers with ſtrong lines the | 
wealthy fields, | 5 
« And = focher to as | bee-fold 8 


nb chat furze is frequently : 


uſed as a fence, and the flowers are 


ſought after by the bees; but it is na 
leſs certain that the furze was never 
called geniffa by any ancient Latin 


writer. See the note on /entaeque ge-. 


mflae, ver. 12. 
435. Aut illae.} „„ 
ny read er tiliae, . : 
_Gg bete! 


- 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Syfficiunt ; ſepemquc ſatis, et pabula melli. . 
Et juvat undantem buxo ſpectare Cytorum, * 
Naryciaeque picis lucos: juvat arva videre 


Non raſtris, 


 Unbras,] 80 read with Heinkus. | 


Pierius ſays it is-umbras in all the an- 
_ cient manuſcripts. I find it fo in all 
| thoſe which I have collated. La 
Cerda, Ruaeus, and ſeveral other edi- 
43537. Undantem buxo Cytorum.) 

| Servius ſays Cytorus is a mountain of 
Macedonia; but, according to Pliny, 
it belongs to Paphlagonia: Ultra 
% quem gens Paphlagonia, quam Py- 
„ laemeniam aliqui dixerunt, inclu- 
«+ ſam a tergo Galatia. Oppidum 
«5 Maſtya Mileſiorum, deinde Crom- 
< na. Quo loco Henetos adjicit Ne- 


4, pos Cornelius, a quibus in Italia or- 


s tos cognomines eorum Venetos cre- 
di poſtalat. Seſamum oppidum, 


% quod nunc Amaſtris. Mons Cyto- 


| 1 rus,a Tio xm M. paſl.” Ruaeus 
us it ĩs a city and mountain of Ga- 


latia, on the borders of Paphlagonia. 
Strabo indeed ſpeaks of a city of that 
name, but he places it in Paphlagonia, 
and neither he, nor Pliny mention ei- 
ther a town or mountain of that name 


in their accounts of Galatia. Cy to- 


rus was very famgus for box. Thus 
Thbeophraſtus: H d vu pride 


ne 5 (42 hn. To d QUAAov Gphotoy 
Xx  vegive, eueTas of” ty Tois 


Jux Tü, A Te. Kath 
9 (Ta Küreeg raus ru, & f TASIAN 
Diss r. He immediately adds that 
Olympus of Macedonia is cold, for it 
gros there alſo, tho' not very large, 
but the largeſt 
are in Cy rene: ud 8 6 ννντν 


.- Manedorixle, xa yay s Vi- 


ominum non ulli obnoxia curae. 


rot. ANY 5s EY EAR, ukyig K 


Lal xa i Kugiivn. Perhaps Ser- 


vius read this paſſage negligently, 

finding Macedonia tae — 
down Cy torus, as a mountain of thay 
country. Pliny ſays box grows in 


and on Cytorus, and on Berec 


tu. La Cerda thinks we ſhould 
read Cyrenaeis or Cyrenis, in Pliny, 
| inſtead of Pyrenacis, according to 

laſt quotation from Theophraſtus. But 
Robert Conſtantine, and other learned 


copies of Theophraſtus, and tiat it 
ſhould be «vg, Corſica. It is cer 
' tain, that Pliny uſes Corfica, where the 
editions of Theophraſtus have xupipp: 


% Haecin Olympo Macedoniae gra 
e cilior, ſed brevis.” 
eit is not probable, that Theophrab 
tus, after he bad ſaid the box flounſh» 
ed moſt in cold places, would ſay that 
it grew faireſt and ſtrongeſt in Cyrene, 


438. Naryciaeque picis luces.) Ne 
yr or Narycium was a city af the 
Locrians, in that part of Italy, which 


mentioned in the third Aeneid, where 
Helenus, who reigned in Epirus, a 
viſes Aeneas to avoid that part ef “. 


. py wy AO nt 


lpbe 


great plenty on the Pyrenean bills, 

'athus: 
Buxus Pyrenaeis, a c mit 1 
bus plurima, ac Berecynthio tr | 


= ws | 


| Criticks think Auehhn is an error in the | 


2 * 5 2. * 5 1 F* - 
_ * - „ 0 


FR 
And beids 


a country of the ſcorching Lybia. 


7 io tho a. hs hon 7 22-- 


is over-againſt Greece. They au 


taly, which is waſhed by the Ions 
and faireſt trees of it |[ſa: + . ge 
* Has autem terras, Italique hanc is 


a Effuge : | 


N 
2 = 


a . * 


4 


a curae. | 


| which i very firange. Fields noe ob- 
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Georg. Lib. II. 
jſae Caucaſeo ſteriles in vertice ſylvae, 
aas animoſi Euri aſſidue franguntque feruntque, 


Dant alios aliae foetus : 


« Eſſuge 
. . moenia Graiis. 


« Hic et | ge Poſuerunt moenia 


he thy courſe 1 to that ill cog be 
bent, 
hich N from far od E pirian con · 


har art all b Grecian fe poſ- 


Cp Locrians beretbe poresinfft * 


Durven, 
* Non "af 113 alli 


Almoſt all the . 
tors point this verſe thus: 


| Nm bin non ull ob 


55 
n ., | 


ed to harrows of men, or to any care. 
Mr B is the firſt, who places 
thecomma after raffris, which mult 
-Errainly be the right pointing. In one 


— mmiliueniges ws read non 


"mil, 


_ 2 $40 — Caucaſus is a fa- 
nos ridge of mountains ru 
dee Black-ſea to the Caſpian. 


from 
Strabo 


| fyvitabounds with all ſorts of trees, 
I -=prcinlly thoſe which are uſed i in build- 
wy hips : Euch epd g ol Ely AY 


1 Mia, 
| gut! | 


"Kr, 76 * a Til — 


dant utile lignum 
Navigiis pinos, * cedrumque cupreſſoſque. 


: cuncta malis habitgntur 


| cupreſſos. 


the cedars 
Syria, ſo large 
 incompaſs them: Exe;n u ig = 
GITi#p x4 fbr sger za , Prapipre 

x u Tomous. env get yep 
To, E Ss Kidgos yireres Jan 


Hine 
443. Cedramgue eupreſaſque.] Pie- 


rius found it thus in the Roman, the 
Medicean, and other very ancient ma- 


nuſcripts: but he ſays it is cuprefits | 
in the Lombard manuſcript, without 
gue, which he takes to be an error of 


In both the Arunde- 
lian manuſcripts it is ce. capref- 
Jumque. In the King's and in one uf 
Dr Mead's it is cedramgue exprefſoſyue. 
In the Bodleian, and in the other ma- 
nuſcript of Dr Mead's it is cedrumque 
| = —— ge manu | 
cript it 1s ' eupreſſo/4 He- 
— Ia , and — 


the tranſcriber. 


cedroſque — ag and Maſvictus 
 cedrumque cupreſſumgue, Moſt of the 
editions, which are not per „ 
have cedroſque c | 


It is much to be quettioned, whether 


| the cedar here ſpoken of is that which 
is ſo frequently mentioned in the ſcrip- 
tures; for that has not been obſerved 
any where but on mount Lebanon. 


It ſeems to have been but little known 
by the Greek and Roman writess. 
Theophraſtus ſeems to ſpexk of it in 
the ninth chapter of the fifth book of 
his Hiſtory of Plants; where he days 
w to a great bigneſs in 
that * men cannot 


A 


Asu, xa dei xef ut Tet Evpiey. | Ey 


1 . ye ap Tois en Pragipes)e, : 


* 2 | * : 


— ** 


c 


vera, 4 Hades Ths 22 1 
TS det i Ta FA TYNINEUTE | 
Vat dm, Ine wir ph Juras d 
Type ad egg rep ,. Theſe 
large 8 


trees are 


epbraſtus had only heard of, and took 


' be the ſame with the Lycian cedars, | 


only larger: for in the twelfth chap- 
ter af the third book, where he deſ- 
| eribgs che-cedar 
the ſeaves, are thoſe of Jumper, 
but more prickly : and adds that the 
berties are much alike. © Therefore 

the:.;cedar | deſcribed by Theophraſtus 


cannot be that of — which 
beats cones, and not berries. I take 
 Ivratherto be a fort of Juniper, which 
** called 7 wniperus major bacca rufeſ- 


tente hy Caipar Bauhin, Oxycedrus by 
Parkinſon, and Oxycedrus Phoenicea 
by Gerard. What Pliny and Dioſco- 


12 have ſaid of the cedar is vey 


Tonſuſed. 


866. 7 * ſabices faecundae.) 
The ew gs. of the willows are uſed to 


bind che vines, and to-makeall forts of | 


wacker works. 

bFrebadrbus aha; } The cattle were 
fed with leaves of elms. Thus Colu- | 
mella : Eſt autem ulmus longe lae- 
A tiot et procerior, quam noſtras, 
_ So fxomdemque jucundiorem bubus 


<< pratbet: qua cum afhdue pecus a- | 


* lueru, et poſtea generis alterius | 
4; ſrondem dare inftitueris, faſtidium | 
4 byubuzaffert.”” This uſe of elm 


5 kares'incoafomed by Mr Outs" 


G14) 


probably the ce- | 
dass of Lebanon, which! believe The. | 


P. vin Mae 


Q 
jel radios trivere rotis, hinc tympana _— 


Agricolae, et pandas ratibus. poſuere carinas. 
Vituinibus falices foecundac, frondibus ulmi: 
At myrtus validis haſtilibus, et bona bello 
Cornus: : Ityracos taxi torquentur in arcus. 


i | who ſays, “ The afe FT RENT, 


2 he ſays 


+ ſhire they 


ing to this haſbandry.” 


} 


| 


for theſe uſes : © Obedientiſſima quo- 
1 ** Cunque in opere fraxinus, eademqul 
* haſtis cory lo melior, curna carno levial 1 
5 ſorbo lentior,” A ie 
In one of Dr Mead's manuſeriphi 1 
is at bona Ceilb curans. | 
448. [tyraces taxi torquentus du. 1 
cus] The Itraci.or Auras α.ꝛ. 
people of Colo Syria, ſamous ct i 
* * . 


23/1 
2 * 


* of this tree, eſpecially of the: fs. 
„male, is not to be deſpiſed ; for he, 
ing ſuffered to dry in the ſun upay 
the branches, and the ſpray ſtripped 
off about the decreaſe in Au | ya 
(as alſo where the ſuckers and - 
lonesare ſupernumerary, and hinde 
the thriving of their ourſes).” 
will prove a great relief to cath in 
winter, and ſcorching ſummer, 
when hay and fodder is dear. they 
vill eat them before oats, and thin 
exceedingly well with them z 
membring only to lay your bougls 
up in ſome dry and ſweet c. 
of your barn, It was for thisjhe 
Poet praiſed them, and the epiths 
was adviſed, Fruitful in leavesthe 
eln. In ſome parts of 1 
gather them — | 
t their fine and other cattle, 1 


447. Myrtus validis bafilbea A 
bona bello cornus.] Their ſpearv.and | * 
darts were anciently made of. myrte | 
and cornel : but Pliny prefers 2 1 


; 3k. ay - 
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Georg. Lib. 


| dnt por ore 
* | Nec tiliac laeves, aut torno rail buxum | regs 
| Non formam accipiunt, 1 acuto. 470 
' | Nec non et torrentem undam levis innatat aluus +4 
I Miſa Pado: nec non et apes e amin 
cCorticibuſque cavis, vitioſaeque ilicis alveo. 
ud memorandum aeque Baccheia dona tulerunt? 


232 — 


Fierius ſays that in ſome ancient 
ginuſcripts it is curvantur inſtead of 
u uentur. Servius, and ſome of the 
Aantom, and Schrevelius have cur- 


757 * 


| ny q Thar lacves.] Pliny fays 
| fn tbe, an fiat ad mille e 


low refit buxum.] Bar is well 
wan to be turned into great variety 


, E the firſt Georgick. 
62. Mie Pado.) The Po is a 


W's grow in abundance on its 
l There. Mr Evelyn aſſerts 
Bit the-E/cu/us of the ancients was a 
| cm of Lex: The acorns of the 


PR TRIS RE EDD oaowg SxrNTROEASY T2 


4 * cellent nouriſhment for Ruſtics, 
ſpeet, and little, if at all, inferiour 
unde cheſnut, and this, and not 
Ude fagus, was doubtleſs the true 
_ *:Bſeulps of the ancients, the food of 


lune very tree of which this learn- 
_ ian ſpeaks, was called Ilex 
h Pliny, for this author ſays expreGly 
aaa Hex bears the corcus or cher- 
| berry: © Omnes tamen has ejus 
| Du ilex folo provocat cocco.” 
| author ſays the leaves of the 


S r 


LOT 
, gon 
[oY 


1 


n 


*“ praeter ilicem gravia, carnoſa ; pros 


| calus, which is deſcribed as a 


ger" Abs.) See the note on ver. 


fim river of Italy, Alders are 
| tera, or dwarf-oak, yield ex- 


dus golden age,” But it is plain, 


Sw rut p 


39171 


e amina condunt 


*© cera, ſinnoſa lateribus,” Belides 
the very name of dwarf-oak ſhews this 
ſort of Ilex cannot be the ancient Efe 


very 
large tree. Mr Evelyn ſeems to bave 
thought the dwarf-oak. or ſcarlet-oalp 


| to be the Eſculus, becauſe it's acorns 


are ſo good to eat: but this is no good 
proof neither: for Pliny ſays the as 
corns of the Eſculus are inferiour ta 
thoſe of the common oak: © Glaus 


“ optima in quercu atque grandiſſima, 
—_—_” | 723 


« mox « „ gOnd 
Alveo.] Servius reads a/ve. Pic« 

rius found alveo in the Roman ma- 
nuſcript, with which he was'greatly 


| © gitur alueo, quod mirifice placet. 
Alveo is now generally received. 
454. Luid memorandum acque, &c. ] 
Having ſpoken of the great 
foreſt trees, he falls into an exclama- 


ly leſs uſeful than thoſe trees which 
nature beſtows on us without our cares 


murders, He produces a noted in- 
| ſtance of the quarrel between the 
| Centaurs and Lapithae. Ovid has 


deſcribed it at large in the twelfth book 
of the Metamorphoſis. Pizithous, 


had married = 


| delighted: In Romano codice lev 


| cion againſt the vine, which is vorow = 


but is alſo the cauſe of quarrels and {| 


1 Tacks Mme. 92 
" Abd then the meaning el | 


Hs 
Bacchus et ad culp 
Centauros letho 


bride; which example was followed | 
by the reſt, who endeavoured each to 
ſeize upon ſuch young ladies as they 
choſe. Theſeus riſing in defence of 
the bride ſlew Eurytus, and, the other | 
| gueſts adiſting, all the Centaurs were 
either ſlain or put to flight. 3 
4, Caipam.] In one of Dr 
| Mead's manuſcripts it is cuba. 
Fuente Centauros letho domuit.] | 
5 This paſſage is y W 
N by joining verbo with dumuit. 
it ſeems to me that it ſhould be 


P. Vitgilii Maronis 
m cauſas dedit: ille furentes 
omult, , Rhoctumque — 


Et 


pinion, is that we find in Ovid, that 
neither Rhoetus nor Pholus were fl, 
but that 8 5 both fled: Wy 


— Aſſidue ſucceſſu caedis orn. | 
9 cre tem, 
Qua junta eſt humero cervix, ſade 
t «© fipis obuſta. 
„ Ingemuit, duroque ſedem vit df | 
«« revellit | 


* Rhoetus; et ipſe ſuo madei 
wy ine fugit. 
* Fugit et Orneus, Lycabaſqw, e 


© faucius armo 


-* joined with furentes, as it is ſaid 
62 ira, izouidia, amore. &c. and 


I himfelf ys i the ſecond Þ 
17 Quique pedum nuper certamire 


AKeneid: 
5 — Fil ihe E. 


TT he-ewercame, i in the common ſenſe, 
as wine is ſaid to overcome any one, 
40 e death. In 
*. the other ſenſe Virgil would con- 
** trait what he had faid before. 
 **. Bacehus et ad culpam cauſas dedit. 
<< How would Bacchus have been to 
blame, for having puniſhed with 
death --profligate wretches that. 
„ would have raviſhed the bride from 
. hey huſband? This was a juſt, 
and not a blameable action, but his 
55 blame was his overcoming their rea- 
ns and exciting them to that out- 
722 Ar Bo —_— 
We bnd in Virgil Hernere lethe and 


doscdt bur mare letbo might be uſed, 
a whnt ſeems to me the ſtron 


. | 


« Dexteriore Medon, et cum Piſrnor 
% Thaumas: | 


«« yicerat omnes | | 
% Mermeros ; accepto nun her 4 
„ ftardius ibat: | 
„Et Pholus, et Melanew, et Aba 
M mn pp 3 


triumpht long 
In daily Slaughter, 
| Who groning, eng: it out 
ht ; 


ms = — 
— . 2 5 * 

. — | þ b 

_— FS 


mig | 

And ng with blood, converts b ho 
to flight. 
So Lycidas, Arnarus, Mode G 
| In his Eo arm) Piſener, du 


Wavkd tarde Mme, law paged 


FM. Phoſus 3 aue, ern hu | 
The Boar: 9 


% 


1. $# 


Aang 


amm. G 
ne 
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o Hylacum Lapithis cratere minantcm. 


Et magn 


ig veſſels which 1s not unuſual in 
quarrels : 

« Forte fuit juxta ſignis extantibus aſper 

« Antiquus crater, quem vaſtum vaſ- 
4 tjor ipſe 


« Suſtulit Aegides ; ; adverſaque miſit 


1 jn Ora,” 


Hard by _ frord an antique goblet 


ub extant An: - this _ 
caught 3 = 


1 at the your of Eurytus : 


SAxDYs. 


11 
« Mun dabant animos : et prima po 


* yique lebetes : 


| * Rez epulis quondam, nunc bello et 


© eaedibus aptac.” 


age gives. Ar ft an wn. 
art —_— 
of A pots, and bouts, 3 the 


T | - 1 berge, now for bloud 


_ and brailes, 
. INTO 


30 


ring juſt mentioned a ſcene 
wu and confuſion, changes the ſub- 


| Mo a wonderfully beautiful deſcrip- 


van of the innocent and peaceful plea- 

of a country life. He begins 
that the pomp and ſplen- 
wr of courts and cities are neither to 
with in the coun 
ſelves deſirable. 


He then pro- | 


Ha w mention, the real ſatisfactions 
Men gr in be found in the country: 
enty, diverſions, ex- 


« cula 
« Miſa i i fragileſque cadi, cur- 


*“ ments embroidered with 
«© Corinthian braſs; 
| © wooll is not ſallied with Afﬀſyrian 


| 


1 0 1 . The | 


, nor in| 


* norant of fraud, and rich in 
farms, caves and living lakes: nor | 


„ oxen, 


Roſcius, fays that all forts of wicked- 
neſs proceed from the I 
but that a coun 


£49 


0 fortunatos ä ſua ſi bona nor int, EE 


A gricolas! f 


erciſe, piety, aud religion. ** O too 
*© happy 
know their own felicity ! to whony 
© the earth herſelf, —— 


huſbandmen, did they bod 


ing arms, moſt juſtly pours forth 
an eaſy ſuſtenance. If they have 


„ no — palace with proud gates, 


3 forth from 


every part 


% adorned with tortoiſe-ſhell, 


wi 


if their white 


dye, nor the uſe of th urs 6a 
te ted with et there 14 0 | 
6 want of ſecure reft, hip he i 1 


* ous works; nor of eaſe in 
* of cool vallies, and the lowing of 


and honoured parents: : 


* when juſtice left the earth, ſhe took 


|< her lat der from amongſt” theſe 


people. 
Cicero, * his defence of Stn 


of tities: 

miſtrefs 
of frugality, dil , and juſtice: 
«© In arbe laxuries evantur b ex luxu- 
« ria exiſtat avaritia necefle''eſt: Ex 


life is 


 *© avaritia erumpat audacia : inde om 


* nia ſcelera, ac maleficia gignutitif. 
* Vita autem haec ruſtica, of” tu 


atiae, 35 1 i 
Th N 1 Make 


$681. 4 22 


E tide of morning viſiters; if _ 
« they do not gape after pillars 


and ſoft ſleep under trees. 

Thy There are lawns, and habjtztions of yeh 
*“ wild beafts, and a youth patient of 
t labour, and contented with s little, 
1 altars of 


« agreſtem vocas, parſimoniae. dik- 
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Agricolas! quibus i procul diſcordibus armi 
Fandir * ellen 2 Run juſtiſſima tellis., — 
Si non ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
Mane ſalutantum totis vomit aedibus undam; | 
Nec varios inhiant pulchra teſtudine poltes, l 
Illuſaſque auro veſtes, Ephyreiaque acra * ̃ f =y 
Alba neque Aſſyrio fuſcatur lana veneno, 157 


Nec caſia liquidi corrumpitur uſus olivi; 
At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum, at latis otia tundis, 


Speluner, 


462. Mane ſaluantum.) It was rio venens.) He means the Tye 
the cuſtom amongſt the Romans, for | rian purple, which was obtained fins 
the clients to attend the levees of their | a ſort of ſhell-fiſh. ' Tyre was in Cody: 
patrons. _ I . | Syria. The Poet ſeems to uſe A 
Tos] Ia che King's manuſcript | ria for Syria. © | 
to On ä So I read with the Kin ' 
 Pamit.] Pierius fays, that in the | one of the Arundelian, both Dr Math 
Medicean manuſcript it is vomat, which | manuſcripts, and Heinſius. The come. 
| he thinks ſounds more elegantly. . | mon reading is fucatur, which lr 
435663. Tefudine.] Some think that] fies barely ig coloured : but ful 
ttſtadins is here uſed for an arch ſup- ſignifies is ob/cured, imbrowned, d 
ported by the pillars, or the ſhell of a | lied, which I take to be the N 
door. But I rather believe it alludes | meaning. He ſhews his contempt, 
to that cuſtom of the rich Romans, of | ſpoiling the native whiteneſs of wo 
covering their bed-poſts and other parts | with that expenſive colour; as, wn 
of their furniture with plates of tor- | next verſe, he ſpeaks of the pure 
r being tainted with perfumes. 
64. Dluſes.) In the Cambridge 466. Cafia.] See the note c wh 
and Bodleian manuſcripts it is inclaſas. 2123. 
 Pierigs lays it is inclu/as in ſome ma- 467. At ſecura quies.) Pierim by 
_ vuſcripts, but illuſas in the moſt an- it is ac in the Lombard mana 
cCient. Servius takes notice, that ſome | But ſurely the Poet wrote af : M 
read incluſas; but he condemns it. | is here oppoſing the real, innocent, 
 Ephyreiaque aera.] Corinth is ſome- | tainted pleaſures oſa country life to 
times called Ephyre, from Ephyre, | noiſe and luxury of courts and at. 
the daughter of Epimetheus, It is] MNeſcia fallere vita.] Picrias by 
well known that the Coriathian braſs | it is vitam in the Roman manu 
was very famous amongſt the ancients. which muſt make ze/cia agree. 


28 apa 29 meas, RE =, 


465. Negue.} Servius and ſome o- quies, but it is vita in all the rel 
thers read nec. Pierius ſays it is neque.| is better. 
in the Medicean, and ſome other an- | 


cient manuſcript, - 


| 


JUL, 


L 


o. 
* 
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Georg. Lib. II. 
lancae, vivique lacus : at frigida Tempe: : | 
\ boum, molleſque ſub arbore fomni 


Non abtunt. Illic ſaltus, ac luſtra ferarum, HY 
Et patiens operum, exiguoque aſſueta juventus, 
eicra drum. ſanAique patres: extrema per illoa 
tia excedens terris veſtigia fecit? 5 
Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſae, 475. 


. 665 4t.} Here again it is ac in 
4 | manuſcript, according 
I find ac alſo in the 


ents: but at 
4 il theſe p 


Nabu in vacuis paſcunt. 


7. 


Ab ferarum.] By the habita- 
ix or dens of wild beaſts the Poet 
ay the diverſion of hunting. Thus 


| ad pleaſant huntings want not. 
0. Exigae.) Pierius fays it is earthq 


A the Roman 


f ſeems ta be much] x 


Quarum 
6 And fires ever d. 3 
J have choſen to make uſe of the 
word honoured, becauſe, in our reli- 
gion, this duty to parents is ſtiled 2 


5 ; 3 | 
Extrema per illos Juſtitia exeedens 


kerri weftigia fecit.) In the Cam- 


ge manuſcript it is g%ỹt 
Aſtraea or Juſtice was feigned by 
the Poets to have deſcended from 
heaven in the golden age. She con- 


| tinued upon earth till the wickedneſs 


apt. e.] It is ills in the Cam- 
ndee manuſcript, and in ſome print- 
. Pierius ſays it is 3/lic 
2 manuſcripts he had 


laks.} Saks properly ſignißes thi 
| gen places in the midſt of woods, 
wack afford room for cattle to feed. 
Ave have in the third Georgick : | 


of the brazen age gave her ſuch of- 
fence that ſhe left mankind and flew- 
_ Aratus ſays ſhe retir- 
firſt from cities, into the c: 0 
ſo that this was the laſt place ſhe lef 


he 


nation to be towards Philaſophy 
Poetry. He declares himſelf to be 
the Muf prays 


* 


5 


Nad Maſvicius alſo read exi-|of days 
common reading is pars. |1 


« But in the firſt place, abeve all 


ich] things, may the ſweet Muſes, 
46 ue. 


prieſt I am, being ſmitren 
. 


114. P. Virgil Maronis 
Quarum facra fero ingenti percuſſus amore, my 


Accipiant; caelique vias, et ſidera monſtrent: 
Defectus ſolis varios, lunaeque laborcs: 


Odjicibus ruptis, rur ſuſque in ſe ipſa reſidant: 

Quid tantum Oceano properent fe tingere ſolcs 
Hyberni, vel quiz tardis mora noctibus obſtet. 
Sin, has ne poſſim naturae accedere partes, 
Frigidus obſtiterit circum praecorcia fanguis 

Rura mihi, et rigut placeant in vallibus amucs; 
Flumina amem, ſylvaſque inglorius : : O! ubi campi, 


Unde tre: nor terris : qua vi maria alta turneſcant 1 
43% | 


45 


Sperehiule, | 


with great love of poeſy, receive; and Ovid : 
* ven, and the ftars, the various ec“ © que Sacerdos.” 


3 lipſes of rhe fun, and labours off 479 . Tumeſcant.] It i 
„the moon : what canſes the earth in the Lombard manuſcript, 


„to tremble: by what force the{ing to Pierius : thus I find e | 
deep ſeas ſwell, and break their |the next verſe, inſtead of refcdant, f 7 I 


banks, and then again fall back: [ſome of the old editions, 
© why the winter funs make ſuch| 485. Rigui.] Pierius fays i Kg 
halle to dip themſelves in the oce- |gidi in the Roman manuſcrip 


„ an: or what delay retards the} 486. Inglorius.] Philodophy, i | 
© ow nights. But if the chill blood |Virgil's time, was in great 


„about my heart hinders me from tion amongſt che Romans. Our Ea 


attaining to theſe parts of nature ; ſeems to have had Lucretius in bis 
may fields and ſtreams gliding in eye, when he wrote this pailage. He 


vallies delight me; may I lovehintreats the Mules to teach him de 


* rivers and woods inglorious : oh !| heights of Philoſophy, which tha 


Where there are plains, and Sper-|Poet had deſcribed with ſo much cl. 


© chius, and Taygeta, where the gance. But if he cannot reachſofar, 
Spartan virgins revel ! oh ! that] he begs, in the next place, that he 


Dany one would place me in the] may have a ſecure, quiet reticmen 


cool vallies of Haemus, and ſhel-| in the country, tho · deſtitute of that 
ter me with a vaſt ſhade of branch- glory, which he ſeeks in the fit 


8 # ay place. Cowley obſerves. upon thi 
paſſage, that © the frit wiſh of Vir | 


4.76. 8 * fore. 1 Ie 1s 
uſaal with the Poets to call them- + gil was to be a good Philoſopher; 


| ſelves prieſts of the Mates : Thus“ the ſecond, a good Hushanduan, | 


"Hogace : J“ and God, whom he ſeemed to un- 


„% — Carmina non prius «« derſtand better than maſt of u 
8285 * Audita Muſa rum Sacerdos ]“ learned heœathens, dealt with hin 
—.— Virginibus pueriſque]“ juſt as he did with Solomon ; he: | 

** canto :'' ** Cauie he prayed for wiſdom int | 


© me, and ſhew me the paths of hea-|©* Ille ego Maſaran purus, Pin I 


oe ew H=m©a<Rrs27e = 


ol 


tt 
« 
« 
« 
« 
6 | 
« 
« 
« 
" 
«6 


in 
tt | 
bet 
bis 
He 
the 
that 
ele. 
far, 
t he 
Ts. 
that 
fit | 
5 
Vir 


Geors. 


=” Fr place, he. added all things 
a elſe which were ſubordinately to 
« he deſired. He made him one of 
« the beſt Philoſophers, and the“ 
« heft Husbandman, and to adorn 
« and communicate both thoſe fa-| 
« culties, the beſt Poet : He made 


« him beſides all this a rich man, 


 * anda man who deſired to be no 

| 2 for tunatus i. et 

| © bma gat ſua no uit. = 

1 ahi campi. JI do not take the 
| Pre' 


« richer. 


to be, that he is en- 
where theſe places are; 


which ſurely he knew. He expreſ-| 


| his 


mat plains, where clear Sper- 


1% 


„ chiusruns, that mount 


hae Spartan virgins to | 


© Bacchus wont 


1 9 or ſhady vales that 


ö A Vader ba ee. let my dwel-| 


**134 


"Ou LY 


that he has racher imitated, 
thah tranſlated Virgil: e 


* ſtrife 


1 a 
| * Tiled a foft, ſecure, kern 


| delight to be in ſuch vallies, | 
mes and woods as are to be met with 
\ Tbellaly, Laconia and Thrace. 


| oh i the only tranſlator, who has and Dr. Trapp : 
_ ot 


paraphraſed theſe © near Sparta: 


Lib. II. 


175 
8 gperhiuſque, et virginibus bacchata Lacaenis- 0 
Taygeta: o, qui me gelidis in vallibus Haemi 7 

Giſtat, et ingenti r ramorum protegat umbra! f 
| keln. 


1 Suing god ebe me to the ſacred 
+6. ades, 
© Where Bacchanals are | ſung by 
Spartan maids. or 
Or lift me high to Haemus hi 
4 croun; | 1 
“Or on the plains of Te empe lay me 
| „ D 
Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human 5 
4 race. 5 
Mr. B=— — the Poet 2 
aſking the queſtion where theſe pla- 
ces are : : 
O!] where Taygeta are thy facred 
„ ſhades, © | 
*© Reſounding with — * 


4 tan maids? 


oppoſed this to be a queſtion : 2 ns as ths i EN 
3 „Iden let me (fameleis) love the Sperchius, and Taygeta, by the 
e Golds and woods, „ dames 
| "The fruitful water'd vales, and Of Sparta, bebe with Bacchana- 
„ running floods, r 


* requented ? # 


: 487. Sperchius.] Sperchits 52a 
famous river of Theſſaly riſing from 
mount Piadus. 

Virginibus | acchata Lacaenis Tay- 
geta.] Taygetus, in the plural num 


ber Taygeta, is a mountain of Laco- 
it was facred to 
Bacchus ; and his orgies were cele-. 


. brated upon it WY the Lacedemorian 
: My next defire | is, void of. care and | 


women. 
483. Gelidis in alt Pr 27, SZ £ 
Haerius is 2 mountain of Trace. 


Servius calls it a mountain of Thelka- 


| "hr cottage near a cryltal, ly; © Hun: montis Theialiae : 


185 
10 winding valley and a loft, 
« wood. | 


wh 


well qua etiam ſunt Tempe.“ See - 
the note en ver, 4389, of the firſt Ge- 
+ Hh 2 * 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas 
Atque metus omnes, et incxorabile fatum X - itil 


for the cool wallies of Haemus. 
5 In oe of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts 
it is gelidis convallibus inſtead of ge- 
| bidis in vallibus. | 


4590. Felix, qui potuit, &c.] The 
: Con 33 underſtand 
this to be a repetition of what he had 
{aid before: only that as he had then 
given the preference to Philoſophy; 
now he ſeems to make the Philoſo- 
pher and the Countryman equal; for 
he unces them both happy. 1 
take the Poet's meaning to be this. 
In the paragraph beginning with O 
Prtunatot, &c. he had ſhewn the 
Hhuappineſs of the country life, in op- 
| Poſition to living in courts and cities. 

In the next paragraph, beginning 
with me vero, &c. he expreiled hi 

_ earneſt defire to become a natural 
Philoſopher ; or, if he could not at- 


_ tain that, a good husbandman. In 
the paragraph now under conſidera- 


tion, He ſhews the happineſs of the 


Countryman to be like that which was 
ſought after by the Epicurean Philo- 
ſophy. Epicurus was happy in over- 
coming all fears, eſpecially the fear 


P. Virgilii. Maronis 


1 


nj * could caſt all fears, and in 


fate. andthe noiſe of greedy Achs. 
ron beneath his feet | Happy ald 


gods, Pan, and old Sylvanus, an 
the ſiſter nymphs. Him neither 


* the diſcord that reigns between 
* faithleſs brothers; nor the Da. 
cian deſcending from the confyir. 
ing liter : nor the affairs of Rome, 


„ nor kingdoms doomed to per: 
nor has he been grieved with pity 


“for the poor, nor has he envied the 


2 — 


« as the branches, ſuch as h on 
willing farms have yielded ſpon. 


e hardſhips of the law, and the nad 
cc Forum, 


oa” 


Rerun cognoſeere cauſes} hi 
{rus wrote thirty-ſeven books of Na. 
tural Philoſophy, which Diogenes 
Laertius ſays were excellent 


ovyyedppala wi ExMouge rau 


„ TYMXA&UTHE. WY rd BI ig Tak, 1 


[legit Quo, AG, &ͤc . 
491. Atque metus omnes, &.] EL 


exhorts his friend to accuſtom himſet 
of death: ſeeing all good and 


of death: the countryman is happy |evil conſiſts in ſenſation ; and deb 


in converſing with the rural deities, 
in being free from troubles, and the 
uneaſy paſſions of the mind. He 
lives on the fruits of his own trees, 
without being troubled with conten- 
tions, or law fuitss 1 
Happy was the man, who was able 
* to know the cauſes of tiungs ; and 


Javalov. ir, π¾ § m1. a yay val xa 


à Javaloc. In another place of the 
ſame epiſtle he asks him who can be 
a better man than he that-thinks wor- 


thily of che gods, and bears death 


« ig he, who has known the mal | 


* the rods of the people, not ile 
purple of kings has moved, nor | 


— 1 

* ys 
"NT 2 
CY 


rich. He has gathered ſuch fin 


„ taneouſly : nor has he: fern the | 


: Kin 


picurus, in his Epiſtle to Menvecus, | 
not to be concerned at the thought 

a privation of ſenſe : Tu Ul » | 
Ta vofal Ceuv unde, węeôg ads lo r0 | 
„ . rignoic Js #5 Alo diba, 


met | to 
Subjccit | | 


—— 3 4-8-8 


Georg. Lib. II. 1 
1 FL 4 
| Subjccit pedibus, ſtrepitumque AcheronnSavari ! OO 
| e et ille, deos = novit agrees 
| Panaque, 


vichout terror : | — wa yOparChig | Thou parent of Philo ſopby, haft FEST 
| wes 2g los rd xe ye d. 2— The way to Truth by precepts of thy 5 
Mia leg, xa ie JaveTy $.amavlo; | own : 2 


led. Lucretius extols E- For as from faveeteſt floew'rs the ha | 


| for diſpelling the terrors of b'ring bee 
| — and removing the fears of p—_ ber Tue feorets, Great | 
Den, foul ! fen 
i C Ve all our golden ſentences 4 3 
| * Tupatr, et rerum inventor : tu Golden, and fit eternally to live... | 


«4 patria nobis Re hes] | hear ay mighty reaſons 
Haren tuiſt ue ex, prove 5 
4 inclite, chartis I This world was ao without the | 
_ ©/Floriferis ut in faltibus om-| pow'rs above; 
q 16 1 All fears and torrors waſte, and h 
*:Omnia nos itidem depaſcimur au- apace; | 
1 rea difta, Tro 3 heav'ns 7 fee the mighty 
Aura, perpetua femper dis ii ac | 
| 1 J .nja vita. * The viſe of things, the gods * = 
1 «Nerd feu ac Ratio un coepit vo [hol * - 
ne eiferari 5 Which florm or vi lent tempeſt never. 
EY *Funram rerum haud Divina men-| beats, 5 
a te coortam | Nor fare imvades, but with the Ne. . 
1 « Difugiunt Animi terrores 3 moe „ | 
na mundi A gaudy light diffus'd look gay. and - 


| * — video r inane 
F There 3 Nature makes ſupplin 106 
5 e — numen, ſedeſque for eaſe, 
ak, | © quietae : 8 5 There minds enjoy uninterrupted peace : 5 
"2 7 Quaneque concutiunt t venti, neque But =o eg ſenſeleſi we fo cri ; 
nubila nimbis I | 5 
Aalpergunt, neque nix acri con- No Jet. 2 A rous lakes, no * 

1 ereta pruina | appear. | 
"Ga enden 'violat : | ſemperque| | * Catch, 
| | ' © .imnubilis aether | Hutt 


| 1 Tiers fays & 3 5s 5 
"ang, ct large ditiuſo lumine ri-¶eluctabile i — the Roman manu * 


| +» {1 det. 492. Strepitumque Acberonti 

| * Quai ſupped:.Aat parro natura vari.] In the King's and one of Dy 

„ | "«*.ncque ulla MMead's manuſcripts it is . 
lu animi-pacem delibrat tempore Acheron is fabled to be one of, the 


1 %% mullo. rivers of hell ; and js pur for hell f. 
οαν,e apparent Ache ſelf. 
3 8 W 998 1 Fortuuatus 6 ille.] "Here | 
UND 21 Ii ' | the : 
1 Woſlity | | _ — 


flick duſmeſs: 
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| 


Phnique, Sylvanumque ſenem, N ſorores! 


Illum non populi 


the Poet compares the happineſs, 
which reſults from the innocence off 
u country life, to that which is ob- 
tained by Philoſophy. Cicero, in his 
on old age, ſays the life of a 
haſbandman approaches very near to 
ume of a Philoſopher : ©©Mihi ad ſa- 
___ ««\pientis vitam proxime videtur ac- 
_ 5 cadete.”” C mella fays it is 
55 related to Philoſophy : ©* Res 
© ruſticn fine dubitatione proxima, et 


0 « quaſ conſanguinea ſapientiae et. * 


of the rural deities. 
_  "Gtvtmunique ſenem.] See the note 
on 1 _ 
Wiapbaſſie ſorores.] ere were 
. en * nymphs : the Naiads 
- over rivers ; the Nereids o- 
ver ſeas; the Oreads over mountains; 


3 32 woods, &c. 


49 Loſes ] The faſees The Dacians inhabited thoſe part, 
N irch rods, in the 


midſt of which was ＋ Fre ax, 
wien the head appearing at the top. 
They were the enfigns of authority, 
and were carried beſore the Roman 
magiſttates. We learn from Dioge- 
nes Laertius, that Epicurus avoided 
pablick offices out of modeſty : *Y- 
rige yas immreicec, sud ToATEi- 
a; Car. Cicero alſo ſeems to in- 
— finuate that the Epicurean Philoſophy 
perſuaded men not to engage in pub- 


Nec: alla tamen ei 


| philofophiac fiet injuria a nobis. Non 


enim repelletur inde, quo aggredi 


„ cupiet: ſed in hortulis quieſcet 


e fs, ubi vult ; ub} etiam recubans, 


4 — et del: Cate, 1:25 avICAt a 


non purpura regu 
Flexit, et infidos agitans diſcordia fratres 
Aut conjurato deſcendens Dacus ab Iſtro: 
Non res Romanae, perituraque regna : 


neque ille 


1 


roſtris, a judiciis, a a curla F for 

© taſſe ſapicnter, hac 8 

publica.“ Virgil obſerves, | 

if this retirement from publick a 

is to be accounted a part of . 

2 the country man enjoys it — 

dantly. 

giſtracies, nor courts; he has nathme 

to do with diſcord, nor concerns ym 

{elf about foreign conſpiracies. 
497. Conjurato deſcendenz 

ab 


| ferent nations dwelling on its 

The ancients called this river N 

| bias at it's beginning, and till it, reath- 
es Lilyricum ; but below that, 


Virgil therefore calls it the . th 


great propriety, becauſe che Daum 5 
inhabit the lower parts of it, n 


A it's falling into the Exits a. 


which are now called Tranſ "=D 

Moldavia, and Walachia. 

they had a cuſtom of filling 

mouths with the water of ch 

before they undertook any war, 

{wearing that they would not 

into their own 3 till er 

ſlain their enemies. 4 
calls it the con ping ther 

| os the Dacians were accuſto aue 

{confpire after this manner, on 


inope m, aut invidit babenti.]. y 
rus placed a great happineſs, in: 
free from perturbations of 


of which pity and envy are nt 
Ez leaſt. This — che hub 


* 4 es 905 


17 


He does not ſeek af, 


;0.] The Danube or Ifters the | 


494. Pome.) Pan is the chief kak river in Europe: 1 l. 1 


banks of the river Iſter. b _ | 
498. Neque ile ant doluit miſexan 


= 6 22-46 & SE CHER r 


* 


oo 


— = 


ur produces ſo many neceſſaries of| © diam autem vitabunt, Eft enim 


| 1 
| p 1 5 ſenſe e Dryden ſeems to have] py as not to fee any of his neign - 


c ESE 


05 "that — remarkable for . will without queſtion feed a 


vigt to be ſuppoſed that a man of | 


VTHAMSK & iS SES LD erer 


RT TT 
Georg Lib: A1. 3 19 


Aut doluit miſcrans iaopem, aut invidic habeat. ul 
Qs rami fructus, quos ipſa volentia rura 300 
Sponte tulere ſua, carplit : nec fterrea 5 111169 WA 


wir enjoys, for, in the country, na-] o. omnes boni praeſtabunt, miſericor- 


there can be no objects of. vitium puſilli auimi. ad ſpeciem,, 
ae. life is ſo happy in it- ** hy N — 2 


he has no temptation to en-}# Taq 
3 Servius, and after him | ** 3 * GIN Hp ol prrongeac 


uo the Commentators, take Vir - ſuppoſe his comndromen 
here of a Stoical Apathy, |to the cries, of the poor, but ur. 


wht ri "iP bours ſo miſerable, * be objecis of. 


« Nor envies he the rich their happy | compaſſion. May has very Na. 


66 ſtore, 1 8 tranſlated this 


| Nu his own. peace diftarbs wich He ſees no poor, hk me | 


« pity for the poor. * ſlate 
dir had no fuch ill · natur d mean-| <« He ſuffers for.” oy” | 
ar Bpicuns njher. Epicuras| Cowley ſpeaks much tothe fume pur” 
be againſt pity, ſo far as it [poſe in his diſcourſe of a gxiculture.;. 
Tithe mind and de it uneaſy : 
— 2 — condemning it in and, which is better, there is ya 
Eee we frequently uſe it, of re- poſſibility to be poor, 5 | 
in A ane and neces off negligence as can have neither = 
Diogenes Laertius . cuſe.nor pity ; for a little 


to his parents, kindneſs to his, < family, and the — of 
, gentleneſs to his ſervants, ; « which are now in ſome caſes | 
aibihe beſt natured man in the world : * cuſtam made almoſt 


thi redt yori; iN, xai n 1656 & be ſupplied out of the ſuperabuny _ 
my a & ibo, Weg Ti Tous o- | dance of art and induſtry, QT, Col ö 
hs agorag. . . en Rn © temned by a5 great a degree of 5 
th werra; o ParJguria. It. Philoſophy.“ N | 
500. Jusos rami frudtus, Kc. ] No 
Ka character could be back ward in „„ been more tra- 
thoſe who wanted his aſ- duced than that of Epicurus. He 


Rc nay the very contrary ap- has been.. repreſented as a perſon 


m the whole tenor of his lite. | wholly given up to luxury and in-—- 
diſtinguiſhes pity from cle- _—_— - His name is become a 

— good - nature, and ſays it proverb, to expreſs a voluptuous. per- 
; Wy from them, as ſuperſtition does fon, whoſe whole pleaſure was, in 
| and! is a mark of a vul- eating and drinking. And yet it is 


certain that he was — 
ita] of temperance, and 
to his tollowers. * Laertius 
in- 


* . There are 2smany ways wo begch. . 


* O — . — 


195 E —— Jeg bs 


_— 
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P. Vitgilii 


Maroms 


Inſanumque forum, aut populi tabularia vidit, 7 
Sollicitant alii remis freta cacca, ruunt aue 
In ferrum; penettant aulas et limina regum: 


Hic petit excidiis urbem, miteroſque Yenates, 


informs us that he was contented] 
with bread and water, and, when he 


had a mind to gratify his appetite, 
he added a piece of cheeſe : "Aur 


Ti oo oy rd iR, d dar. 255 ö 


yoy dene. Ka aer rh. a Tigk- 
or 4 rogod, one, ruderte, f i» 8 
| Tew Bou)wpacs, WohuTiXionoyar - 

pans, Rpicurus himſelf, in his epiſtle 
ta Menoeceus, ſays, that when he 


2 


preted him : but tra; of mind, 
aud a body void of pain. Not eat- 
12 and drinking, not vene- 
real enjoymonts 


: — drone 
which ſearches into the 
— why ſome are to be 
and ex- 
plodes - which tend to 
diſturb the mind : Ora aw „ N- 
b „er TAAoG rage, Gu ey 
ad Twtrw ends, . 


choſen, others to de - 
thoſe 


ou xnpplyue; Myoper, ws Tires d. 


Tag 2 Sox; ce LY na - 


au Spas rar Tape, Kir. ra- 


| carl da. ar wuxiy. 0 yay) 
ore K xujpot ori goures, s a aro- 
| Anton waidur xt Yuraixan, dvd x- 
Dien xa} rd dM d pig woAvTE 
Ane 1e, Tov 10s vnd gin, - 
As h Neyo ens, * rde airia; ib 
v WAI" gig u ye, Xs 
n, & d wheiroc| 
5 In 22 * dogv C8. 
irgil ſays {4 nan enjoys 
he lives — "fs of his his own 


e, as ſome have miſinter- | 


„ not a luxunous ta- 


trees, and what nature produces l 


around him. This Cowley calls be. 
ing a true Epicure: 


When Epicurus to the world 14 


«« taught, 


_ © rightly underſtood, 


| „ His life ho to his danse 


< wought, 
And in L hat ſo 
vereign pleaſure ſought. 
© Whoever a true Epicure would ba 
< May there find 
| dous luxury. 


502. Tabularia.] 


The Takes 


um was a place at ome, ae 


public records were kept. | 


03. — alis, &.] dd 
the Poet ſhews the preſeren 

of NE to the ſeveral emplo 
. and deſires of men. | 


Some trouble the blind ſeas wit 


* One ſeeks to ruin citigs and mitn 1 5 


e ble families, that he may druk 
in gems, and ſleep on Sarran{a- 
„let. Another hides his riches, 
and broods over buried geld. A. 


other is ſtruck with aſtoniſhment | 


another is ſmittel 
of Sends 


* the roftra : 
with the double a 


© tors and Plebeians in the theatt®? Þ uw; 
others rejoice in ſpilling their to | 1, 


their ha 


* thers blood, and chan; 
es forexik, 


« hbitations and dear h 


and ſeek countries lying under l 


le other fun. The huſbandmay 


305 
Ur. 


on That pleaſure was tho chick 
+ Autos picks i eb? right, if | 


„a. 


an aS a S S 2 2 2 8 


„2 © 5 5 => 


+ | Ut gemma bibat, et Sarrano indormiat oſtro. 15-8} 
I Condit opes alius, defoffoque incubat auro. 5 


c 


ö — long: Phenician etymologies. He derives 
C | © hence the labour of the year, Sarra from the Hebrew name 
« hence he ſuſtains his country, and] Tor, by which Tyre is called in the 
« ſmall family ; hence his herds of | holy ſcriptures. He thinks Servius 
« kine, tel deferving bullocks, Norſhad read in Trogus, that Sidon had 
« is there any intermiſſion, but the his name from a fiſh, and, by a flip of 
« feaſon abounds either with fruit, or his memory, had faid that of Tyre, 
« young cattle, or ſheaves of corn : | which he had read of Sidon: © Vir- 
a 2nd loads the furrows with in- ** gilt vetus Scholiaſtes ſcholiis ſuis 
4 creaſe; and burſts the barns. ! Punica quaedam interſpergit, ſed 
« Winter comes; and the Sicyonian|** pleraque nome. 'Txe _ 
| «berry is pounded in mills, the“ illud in lib. 2. Georg. uae nunc 
« fine come home full of maſt, the Tyrus dicitur, olim Sarra vocaba- 
« woods yield arbutes : and autumn tur, a piſee quodam gui illic abus. 
» ſupplies various fruits, and the“ dar, quem lingua ſua Sar appellant. 
* midvintage i ripened on the 0-|** Verum quidem eft Romanos vete- 
hills. In the mean time his res pro Tyro dixiſſe Sarram. Ita 
children hang about his! . in Gellio legitur, et in Feſto, et in 
| 9 1 his chaſte family preſerve Paulo · et in fragmentis Ennii Poe- 
| " their modeſty : his cows trail their; © nos Sarra oriundes. Unde eſt quod 
ni adders; and his fat kids .. pro e | 
* butt at each other with their horns|** ofrum ; et -Juvenalis Sarrana au- 
_ * on the verdant graſs. Thefar-|* laca; et Silius, lib. 6. — 
* mer himſelf celebrates the feſtival |** Junonem, et Sarranam caedem ; et 
 * days, and extended on the graſs, lib. 7. Serranzm navitam ; et lib, 
| * whilſt the fire burns in the midſt, 8. Sarrana numine ; et lib. 9. 
| * and his companions crown the gob- . Sarranum nomen, et Sarranam ma- 8 
kt, makes a libation, and invokes vum; et lib. 1 1. Sarrana caſtra : 
* thee, o Lenaeus, and places a|* et lib. 15. Sarranam muricem ; et 
uk on an elm, for the herdſmen |** lib. 3. Sarranam Leptin ; et Colu- 
"throw their ſwift javelins ; and mella Sarranam wiolam,-id eſt pur- 
| * puream, quia purpura e Tyro; et et 
4. fortaſſe apud Stephanum ®ouixng 
% run, Edea, unde gentile Ewgarcs, 
[6 id ipſum erat Graecis quod Roma 
« nis Sarra et Sarromus. Tags ſal- 
tem plurimum accedit ad He- 
braeum N] Jer, quo nomine 
** 1 — 
1% ſed piſcis ſar, unde Sarra, fi qui- 
« dem Servio fides, non extat ullibi 
a f Et Sarrae nomen de- 
i notum dar Hebraeo Tyri 


„ 


-— WF? = 
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Hlc ſtupet attonitus roſtris : hunc plauſus hiantmm 


Per cuneos, geminatus enim, 


Corripuit: gaudent perfuſi fanguine fratrum, 
Exilioque domos et dulcia mina mutant; 


plebiſque, patrumque "ft it 


Arque alio ms * ſub fole jacenten. 


Aga | 


nomine Ax Thr ; in quo literam He * Roftrum ift to heavy, 


* t/ade, quae medii eſt ſoni inter = 
« et S Graeci in T mutarunt, et Ro- 
„ mani in 8. 
5 10 dem x et Tuęos naſceretur et 
* Sarra. Sed Servium verifimile 
n eft, cum alicubi legiſſet quod in 
FTrogo habetur, Sidonem a piſ- 


e titubante memoria id 


* de Tyro ſcripſiſſe quod de Sidone 
" „ legerat. Non diſpari errore Ori- 
genes Tyrus, inquit, apud Hebraeos 


0 ſonat idem quad nobis venantes. 


* Imo Tyrus rupem ſonat; ſed Si- 


* don vel a venatione vel a piſcatio- 
ne dicitur,” | 


Indormiat.] 1 follow Heinſius, 


Ruacus, and Madvicius. All the ma- 


nuſcripts which I have collated, Ser- 
N 
of the editors read dormiat. 
os. Hic flupet attonitus roſtris. 
This ſeems not. to be ſpoken 2 
Orators themſelves, but of their hear- |= 
ers, who are {truck with aſtoniſhment 
at the farce of their eloquence. Tho 
the Poet may. mean alſo, that this ad- 
* miring of eloquence may ftir up in 
them a vehement deſire of becoming 
Orators. Dryden has made Virgil 
- 3 language on this occa- 
7 Some patiot fob popular praiſe 


„ Ofp re FERRY which worſe 
| & fools admire. 


Mr. 3 makes the aſtoniſhment | 


late. wholly to the Oratq himſelf: 


Ita factum ut ex eo- 


his 
* Amaz'd, confounded, ſpeech 
* with ſurprize.“ 
But why the Orator ſhould be affect. 
ed in ſuch a manner, I muſt own my 
ſelf at a loſs to comprehend,” Dr, 


with me : 


That doats with fondneſs on the 
** Roſtrum's fame." 
Hunc plauſus, &c.] This 1 gene- 
rally underſtood to be meant of dn. 
matic Poets, who are ambitious of 


ence. The Patricians and Plebeim 
had their different ſeats or boxes n 


the Roman theatre, which, being 
Fehr wee were conſequently mr. 


] rower at the center, like ſo may | 
any, whence they were called « 


See the note on ver. 381. Vit 

il' s expreſſion ſeems to mean ths 

e as if we ſhould now ſay, athe 

ore feud of a general applauk frm 
the pit, boxes, 3 galleries. 
Fog. Geminatus.] Pierius found 


ſcripts. It is the ſame in II ti 
nan. ar Wh which I have ws 
and in moſt printed editions. 

read geminatur ; es aa: 
| 510. qu ck 4 25 1, 


trum.) In the 
tion 1 is i patrun. 


# 5 » +7) 
280 #4 6% 
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"4 
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M 


Trapp ſeems to underftand th d. 
preſſion of the Poet in the ſame ſenk 


general applauſe of the whole aud;- - 


extended from the center to the tit · ; 


geminatus in the Roman, Medicem, | 
Lombard, and other ancient mt 


2 © n tas ik w©©mww == wi ES 


_ 
B 


- 


8 FAS P @- 


| «EB conſanguineum menſas odere, 


_ +1; * timentque.”” 


4 — 4 murders, double their| 
„ 
1 Layh © 0 er eheir brothers graves, aj 


2 z. . incur vo, &c. ] In op- 


enn all he teils us he is happy in a 
| tuns wife and dear children: he 
| 3. delighted with the fight of his 
ate; and diverts himſt 
nl ports on holy days. 
15 | | 


CREST SPE WEARS ATYPE EET oe TT 


Geo Lib. II. 
Agricola incurvo terram dimovit aratro. 


Hinc anni labor: hinc patriam, par voſque nepotes 
ren ; hinc armenta boum, meritolque juvencos, 


ec requies, quin aut pomis exuberet annus, : 
Aut foętu pecorum, aut Cercalis mergite culmi: a = 4þ- 
Proventuque oneret ſulcos, atque horres vincat, 
Venit it hyems, teritur Sicyonia bacca trapetis, 


Glande ſues lacti redeunt, dant arbuta ſylvac: 
Et varios ponit foetus autumnus, et alte 
| Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia ſaxis. 


We have a 8 not much un -| 


les, in Lucretius: 
© Sanguine civili rem tia - 
I yitiaſque : 
„ Conduplicant avidi, caedem caedi 
„ ©* accumulantes: 
* Crudeles gaudent in triſti funere 
6c fratris : 


4 


i] wars endeavour to get more: 


lim raus gueſls 
A hate, and dread their neareſt kinſ* 
1 4 feaſt 
Can EC H. 


0 to all theſe vexations and 
citudes, the Poet tells us the huſ- 


— the year which does not pro- 
ſomething to his benefit. To 


with ru- 


ndman has only the labour of| 
gung, which ſupports his coun- and 
| at his own family. And, ta re- 
 Jumpenſe his labours, there is no 


. „3520 : 


Interea ; 


514. Nepotes.] La Cerda reads 
„ 


519. Verit hyems.] Mr. B — — 


will have byems, in chis place, not to 


ſignify the winter, but a ſtorm. The 
time of gathering olives is in winter. 
Columella fays the middle time of 
gathering them is the beginning of 
December: 
“ plerumque initium menſis Decem- 
* bris. The ſame author places 
the beginning of winter on the ninth 
of November: Quinto Idus No- 
« yembris hyemis initium.” Palla- 
dius places the making of oil under 
November. - | 


| | Sicyonia bacca. ] Sicyon was à ci- 


ty of Achaia, not far from the Pelo- 
ponneſian Ithmus. It was famous 
for olives : whence he calls the olive 
the Sicyonian berry. Thus Ovid: :. 
* Quod Sicyon baccas, quot Lud 
Hy favos : : 


Aut ut alivifera ade Sicyone | 
46 fugato. . | 
Trapetis.] The olive- mill is 4 

ſcribed by Cato, in the twenticth, and 

twenty: ſecond chapters of his bogk 
of Husbandry. 
520. Arbuta.) See is 1 note on 
ver. 148. of the ſirſt Georgick. 
522. Apricis ſaxis.) See the note 


[on ver. 377. 


| Ii 21 5 523. hh. 


« Media eſt olivitas EI 


£24 
\Interea dulces x 
Caſta pudicitiam ſervat domus: ubera vaccae 
Lactea demittunt; pingueſque in gramine his 


t circum 


Inter ſe adverſis luctantur cornibus hoedi. 


Ip 


P. Virgilil Maronis 


oſcula nati' 


dies agitat f-ftos ; fuſuſque per herbam, 

Ignis ubi in medio, et ſocii cratera cororant, 

Te libans, Lenaee, vocat, pecoriſque magiſtris 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo z 
Corporaque agreſti nudat praedura palaeſtra, 


Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabin! *s ©0258, 


5 23. in !erea a Sends dulces circum| | 


n nat.] This ſeems to be put 
in oppoſition to thoſe, whom he 
mentioned before to be Journ 
with baniſhment from their families: 
* Exilioque domos, et dulcia limina| 

„„ matant.”” 


531. Nudat.] Piering 22 7 


nudant in the Roman, the 
and other very ancient i 
ſhed] It is nudart in the King's, the Bad. 


nuſcripts : but nadat is more gene: 


his third book + 
At jam non domus accipiet t te lae 
VP 
Optima, nec dulces occurrent t ol 
"il; [To cula nati | 
Praeripere, et tacita pettus dulce-| 
* * dine tangent.” 
. 524. Caſta pudicitiam ſervat do- 
26. ] This is oppoſed to the frequent 
: Moe, which are committed in 


Gities, 
826. 3 In one of Dr. 
d's manuſcripts gue is left out. 
528. Cratera coronant. ] This 
may be underſtood eicher of crown-| 
| mg the goblet with floaers, or filling 
it, with wine to the bum. This is 
Nlainly meant by Virgil as a ſolemn 
Agoratian hem Bacchus ; but Dryden 
repceſents m as drink the — 
£ mer s health : 1 
« The hearth is in the midſt; the 
n herdimen round 
i Thee chearful ſ re, proroke his health 
mf in * crou A. 3 


com 
* w 


532. th * &.]. 
ſhewn the advantages, and 


cond Georgick, with obſerving that 
this was the life which their glorion 


ployment of Saturn, in the golden 
age, before mankind were 


gom | 
wicked, and had learned the at gl 


| war. 


$.. This life the t fel 
formerly led, this Remus and hu 


grew, and thus Rome became the 
© moſt glorious of things, and en- 


e the Dictaean king, and heſp ir 
impious age feaſted upon ſlain but 


locks, golden Saturn led this lit | 


« yp 


earth. They had. not thn 


« heard the warlike ſbund- af de 


« trumpet, nor the chi 4 


1 n mi 


leian, and in one of Dr. Mead's Ma. 


nas rene 


-- M1 aN 500 
Lacretius has ſomething lice ons | 5 „ 


1 9 


of huſbandry; he concludes th ſo | 


anceſtors led; that this was the e- 


SS => & bw 


brother led: thus ſtrong Em 


5 8 S S Bt -- 


tiled her ſeven hills wia 
Alſo before the reign of 


„ ſwords upon. hers n ME 1 


= 


* 


2 ** 


7 4 


| « have now run our courſe over a 


« vat plain, and it is now time to 
 « releaſe the ſmoaking necks of our 
| « bovis.” this en 


'  Fateres Sabini.] The Sabines were 
| anancient people of Italy, near Rome. 


| virtue: and are thought by ſome to 


| fomwo-Gigping. Thus Pliny : ** Sa- 


e yellati.” It is cuſtomary with the 
duet to compare a chaſte, virtuous 


E fi pudica mulier in partem 


nn qualis, aut peruſta ſolibus 
=” ＋ a wife more chaſte than fair, 
| ith as the ancient Sabines were, 


wm * 


They were famous for religion and 
ktive their name amo rd coicco9Jas, 


« him, ut quidam exiſtimavere, a re- 
«Jjpzone et deorum cultu Sebini ap- 


* 


to the Sabine women. Thus 


© Domum, atque dulces liberos ; 


-Georty Lib. II. 
Hanc Remus et frater 4 ſic forris Etruria erevit; In! 
ceilicet et rerum facta eſt pulcherrima Roma, 


F 


329 


| tv. þ 
Septem- 


the ſheep, according to the ſame aw 
thor : © Tenet fama, cum fluitantem 
<« alveum, quo expoſiti erant pueri, 
* tenuis in ſicco aqua deſtituiſſet, lu- 
pam ſitientem, ex montibus qul 
4 circa uerile . N 
** curſum flexiſſe: eam ſummiſſas in+ 

fantibus adeo mitem praebuiſſe 
* mammas, ut lingua lambentem pu- 
eros magiſter regii pecoris invene- 
« rit, Fauſtulo fuiſſe nomen ſerunt; 
ab eo ad ſtabula Laurentiae uxori 
* educandos datos. Cum pri- 
mum ö | 

* lis, nec ad pecora ſegnes, venando 
« peragrare circa ſaltus, hinc robore 


ED 


* in latrones praeda onuſtos impe- 
« tum facere, paſtoriduſque rapta di- 


Sie fortis Etruria crevit.] Etru- 
ria, or Tuſcany was bounded on the 


Of mils are fare, and honefl fame. 


. 5 EE TH 


Ties erant, qui omnes facile ſpem 
I 3 parvam Albam, parvum 


Dr 


bad. 
. x 


| *Livſhinm, 

Later Pore. They were edu- a 
aul themſelves amongſt the ſhep- . Bonum cum laudabant, ita landa- 
rs, and were employed in tending . bant, Bonum agricolam, bonum 


Such as the brown Apulian dame, | north and weſt by the . by 
the mare inferum, or Tyrrhene ſea, 
on the ſouth, and by the river Tyber 


Caen. 


B33. Hanc Remus et frater.] Ro- on the eaſt. The Etrurians are ſaid 


nul and Remus, when they under- to have extended their dominion from 
took to found their new city, Rome, the Alps to the Sicilian ſea, whence 
werejoinedby a great number of ſhep-| the ſea, which waſhes that coaſt of 
herds;accordrng to Livy : Ita Nu-; Italy, obtained the name of the Tyr- 


4 © mitori Albana permiſſa re, Romu-i rhene, or Tuſcan ſea. 


um Remumque cupido cepit, iniis| 534. Fafa ef pulcherrima Roma.) ] 
_ ® beivubi expoſiti, ubique educati The ancient Romans were pr 


| Lem, urbis condendae : et fuper-, addicted to huſbandry, and are known 
ent multitudo Albanorum Latino to have had that art in the greateſt 


—_ ad id paſtores quoque eſteem. Cato mentions, as an in- 

' ſtance of this, that they thought 
they could not beſtow a greater praiſe 
on any good man, than calling him 
huſbandman: Et virum 


prae ea urbe quae con- 


3 


0 


que colomum. Amplifime lauda- 
* rj exiſtimabatur, qui ita laudaba- 
tur.“ Cicero, in his oration for 

Sextus Roſcius, obſerves that their 

anceſtors, by diligently following 
| brought the common- 
wealth to the flouriſhing condition, | 


n which it then was: * Etenim, | 
qi e agro colendo flagiti- 
* Lum putes, p illum Atilium, 


< - quem fon manu ſpargentem ſe-' 
« men, qui miſh erant, convene- 


«© rant, hominem turpiſſimum atque 
= mhoneſtiſſimum judicares. At her- 
eule majores noſtri longe aliter et 
de Illo, et de caeteris talibus vi- 
tis exiftimabant. Itaque ex ni 
xn ima, tenuiſſimaque Republica ma- 
u vimamet florentiſſimam nobis reli- 
3 . Suos enim agros ſtudio- 
1 4 — oh : non alienos cupide 
* : quibus rebus, et a- 
* gris, et urbibus et nationibus, rem- 
0 * Jabices atque hoc imperium, et 
3 nomen auxerunt.” 

| Columella 3 that intius Cin- 
_ cmnatus, who was called from the 
to the Dicatorſhip, laid down 
n enſigns of authority, with greater 
y. than he took them up, and re- 
_ - earned to his bullocks, and little he- 

| farm of four acres : that C. 

' Fabricius, and Curius Dentatus, of | 
_ whom one had driven Pyrrhus out of 
Italy, and the other had ſubdued the 
Babes, cultivated the ſeven acres, 
Which they ſhared with thereſt of the 
| , with a diligence, equal tothe 
ar by which * had obtained 
: that the true offspring of Ro- 
were hardened by rural labour, 

to bear the fatigues of war, when 
their country called for their aid ; and 
that they choſe their ſoldiers out of 
the country rather than out of the 


P. Visgiki Maronjs 


E 
. una wi muro circumdedit arces, 


=. 


city: Verum cum urimis 

* mentis ſcriptorum adm p wow 
« antiquos noſtros Troy glorae 
ram ruſticationis, ex G 
«© Cincinnatus, obſeſh Conde et ez 
* Xercitus liberator, ab aratro Vaca- 
. tus ad Dictaturam venerit, 

* ſus faſcibus e quos 
© nantius victor reddiderat, quan 
© ſumpſerat Imperator, ad e 
% juvencos, et quatuor ju 
* tum haerediolum redierit. 
* que C. Fabritius, et Curi 


* tatus, alter Pyrrho finibus Iain 


ta quae viritim dividebantur ap, 
induſtrie coluerit, quam forti 


armis quaeſierat. 


* les aſſiduis venatibus, nec min 


e mitlimis praevaluit corporibus, x 
<< militiam belli, cum res 


e ribus, ſemperque ruſticam 
1 W . Pluy « 
ſerves that Italy produced a gram 
quantity of corn in former ag.. 
which he aſcribes to the land * 
cultivated by the hands of general; 
and plowmen who had t triumphed: 
„ Quaenam ergo tantae uber 
% cauſa erat? Ipſorum tunc mania 


fas eſt credere, gaudente terra vo 
© mere laureato, et triumphali ar 


tractabant, qua bella, 
e diligentia arva diſponebant, qua 
© caſtra : five honeſtis manibus on- 
* nia laetius proveniunt, 2 3 
* curioſius fiunt. : 


Ft Mans be 


PO 


Al 


1 
12 


4 pulſo, domitis alter Sabinis, Aar 
tivi agri, ſeptem jugera non mum 


t me. 
„ hercule vera illa Ramuli . 


“ agreſtibus operibus exercitata, f. 


i - 2 * 
l 


„ facile ſuſtinuit, durata pacis | 0 ; 


2g FRS F 


% Imperatorum colebantur agi # | 


tore: ſive illi eadem cura ſemim (| 
eademqu 


535. — 2 on 


— 
— mw wry 


_ 
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Ante etiam ſceptrum Dictaei Regis, et ante To * 
pia quam cacſis gens elt epulata juvencis, 

Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 

Necdum etiam audierant inflari claſſica, necdum 

| [mpoſitos duris crepitare incudibus enſes. 540 

Sc nos. immenſum ſpatiis confecimus acquor; 

kt jam tempus equum fumantia ſolvere colla. 


lt arces.] In ſome editions it |** co opere, et Cereris miniſter. Ab 
- | 5 ſtem guar. Is“ hoe antiqui manus ita abſtineri vo- 
« The ſeven hills of Rome, which |*© luerunt, ut capite ſanxerint, fiquis 
| it were incloſed within one wall,“ occidiſſet: and Columella alſs 
| « were: the Palatinus, now Palazz2jſays that oxen were ſo eſteemed a- 
| « qopgiore ; the 2uirinalis, now mong the ancients, that it was held as 
13 monte Cavallo the Coeli us, now | capital a crime, to kill an Ox, as to 
„inte di S. Giovanni Laterano ; {lay a citizen: Cujus tanta fuit 
| * the Capitolinus, now Campidoglio ; | apud antiquos veneratio, ut tam 
a the Aventizus, now monte di S. capitale eilet bovem necaſſe, quam 
an; the Efquilinus, now|©* civem.” Virgil ſeems in this 
te di S. Maria maggiore; and|place to have imitated Aratus, who | 
(te iminalis ; to which ſeven|iays that in the brazen age men firſk 
© were added the Janiculus, now] began to form the miſchievous ſword, 
| * Weatorio, and the Vatican. Ru- and to eat the labouring oxen: 
Fl am IA ove & nambo irntaca, oF 
i $36. Dickaei Regis. ] Dicte is the he V 
% nume of a mountain of Crete, where Xaxxiin yon, TeoTiguy GAQWTEBLS d 
| Jupiter was educated, and on which Jer, Err 
a temple was built in honour of him. Or gar αανiͥ%ν ixarxiuonsle wd- 
Hee the Foet calls Jupiter the Di- yaw | 
tean king. EE, WewTo E Boar ir j, ag 
nnn e 
weit was thought unlawful to ſlay] 538. Aureus Saturnus. ] The 
lei oxen, becauſe they aſſiſted man - golden age was fabled to have been 
lui in tilling the ground. Thus Ci- under the government of Saturn. This 
eg: * Quid de bobus loquar ? qui - age terminated with the expulſion of 
| *buscumterrae ſubigerentur fiſſione Saturn by Jupiter. 
rr ut] 541. Spariis.] See the note on 
* Pottae loquuntur, vis nunquam ul-|book I. ver. 5133. 
* | *laferebatur,” Varro ſays it was| 542. Famantia.) Pierius ſays it 
| Aciently made a capital crime to kill] is /pumantia in the Roman, and other 
aa: Hie ſocius hominum in ruſti- manuſcripts 
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IVIRGILII 


HARONIS 
| E 0 R G I C O R U * 


Liber Tertius. . 


Paſtor ab Amphryſo: 


I tending to make cattle the ſubject of 
bs third book, unfolds his deſign, by 
laying he will fing of Pales, the g 


& of Shepherds, of Apollo, who | 


| fdtheherds of Admetus on the banks 


of Amphryſus, and the woods and ri-| 


| Tersof Lycaeus, a mountain of Ar- 
: * famous for ſheep. He then 
| fiews a contempt of the fabulous 

1 ap te aids of of which he ſays 

vu and hopes to 
| fr abore the Greek Poet. 

1 Thee alſo, o great Pales, will I 
mo ing, and thee o ſhepherd memor- 
- | . ule by Amphryſus: 
ud rivers of Lycaeus. Other 
Poems, which have employed idle, 


© minds, are now all become com- 
# mon. Who is 


11 428 Euryſtheus, 


« 


or does not know 


de altars of the execrable Buſiris? 
FE Ha, 


ſpoken of the boy 
and Laconia Delos ? and 


| Caetera, — vacuas s dennen carmina mentes, 


| &.] The Poet, in- 


unacquainted with | 


E quoque, magna Pales, et te, memorande, canemus, 


vos, ſylvae, amneſque Lycaei. 
Omnia : 


Hippodame, and Pelops famous for 


«© his ivory ſhoulder, and excellent 


in driving? I alſo muſt try to raiſe 
« myſelf from the ground, and hav- 
ing gained the victory to be cele- 
e brated in the mouths of men. 
Pales is the goddeſs of ſhepherds. 
The feaſt called Palilia, in which 


milk was offered to her, was celebrated 


on the twentieth of April, on which 


day alſo Rome was founded by Ro- 


mulus. 


2. Paſtor ab Amphryſo.] Amphry- 


ſus is a river of Theſſaly, where 


pollo fed the herds of king Admetus. 
ye woods 


Lycaei.] Lycaeus is a mountain of 
Arcadia, famous for ſneep, and ſacred 
to Pan, being accounted one of his 
habitations. oo 
3. Caetera, quae « VACUas tennifſent 
carmina mentes, omnia jam vulgata. J- 
«© Tho' I do not diſlike carmina, yet 
jn ſome manuſeripts it is carmine, in 


Py the ablative calc. For he does not 
3 Es | mean 


manuſcripts, it is omnia ſunt wulgate. 


true 


2 


P. Virgili Maronis 


Omnia jam vulgata. Quis aut Euryſthea — 


Aut illaudati neſcit Buſiridis aras? 


« mean that other poems are now 
grown common, but all other ſub- 
« jects, which be treated in 
10 yerſe, and are the uſual themes of 
«« Poets. What theſe are he imme - 
* diately recites.” Pierius. 
Fulvius Urſinus obſerves, that Vir- 
gil alludes to particular authors, who 
| Had treated ſeverally of theſe fables. | 
Homer has related the Fable of Eu- 
ryſtheus in the eighteenth Iliad. The 
Buſiris of Mneſimachus is quoted in 
the ninth book of Athenaeus. Theo- 
cCritus has ſpoken of Hylas ; Calli- 
machus is referred to in Latonia Delos, | 
and the firſt Olympic ode of Pindar is 
to be the mention of 
8 2 and elops. | 
am — In the 
: Bodician, | . phe of Dr. Mead's 


Turyſbea durum. ] Pierius ſays ſome 
would read dirum, but durum is the 
Dr. Trapp however has 
5 cranſlated words, Euryſtheus dire. 
Euryſtheus the ſon of Sthenelus was 
king of Mycenae, and, at the inſti- 
gation of Juno, impoſed on Hercules 
his twelve famous labours, which he 
| would have overpowered him. 
F. HMiaudati Bufiridis aras.] Buſiris 
zs generally ſaid to have been the fon 
of Neptune, king of Egypt, and a 
moſt cruel tyrant. He uſed to ſacri- 
| Kee ſtrangers, but Hercules overcame 
him, and ſacrificed both him and his | 
ſon on the ſame altars. Diodorus Si- 
culus tells us that this cruelty of Bu- 
ſiris was a fable invented by the Greeks, 


but grojadee on a cuſtom practiſed by 
gyptians of ſacrificing red- haired 
people to the manes of that king, be- 
cauſe Ty phon, who flew him, was of 


the k 


51 
Cui | 


Buſiris to be the ſame with Sefae, g. 
ſoſtris, and the — 
adds that the Egyptian 


cc reign 


© reaſon of his great works 
the river Nile, dedicated that rin 
to him, and deiftied him by i it 
* names Siber, Nilus, and E 
* and the Greeks h 


g them þ 
© him Ofiris and Buffris.“ The fav 


years before Chriſt. 


only that this ſacrificing of firangen 


a king or tyrant named Bufiris. 


word :/laudati in this place. Auk 
Gellius tells us they ſaid it naa ce 
improper word, and not firony & 
nough to expreſs the deteſtation of 6 
wicked a 


but ought to be deteſted and curledby 
all mankind : 3 
« tici aetatis ſuperioris, in q 
Cornutus Annaeus, haud ſane ir 
docti neque ignobiles, qui comme 
* taria in Virgilium com 
&* . . illaudati parum idoneum elt 
|<< verbum dicunt, neque id ſatis et 
ad faciendam ſcelerati hominis de 
c teſtationem : qui quod 
omnium 
tione, execrationeque totius 8 
« ris humani — efſet.” Auln 


mas your. dir Jaa Newton makes | Gelivs vindicates the uſe * 1 


KHFHercules; him cher Hom | 


done ty | 


* ment O Sihor, Bon Sihor, calle 


great author places the end of u 
reign upon the fifth year of om of | 


he is quoted by Strabo, — 
was a fable, but that there nevet vn | 
In the next place let us confder he | 


5 which the ancient Gran | 
marians have made to the uſe of the 


MES as = E SFS. Fr EY SSSSSYESEPYPES 


perſon, who, becauſe le | 
uſed to ſacrifice ftrangers of all u. 
tions was not only unworthy of priſe, | 


«© Nonnulli Gramm 


= 3 XX oo I ® BE WM 


gentium immolare fol | 
* fuit,non laude indignus,ſed detels | By 


E 


— geateſt deg 


| N. pain, and that 


5 imm verſus vice proverbii celedra-| 


pr ——oc—————_—_—_ 


Georg. 


two different ways. In the firſt 
place he ſays, hardly any man is fo 


and therefore one who cannot be 
a muſt be a moſt wicked 
without blame is the higheſt pitch of 


* Line, ſo to be without praiſe is — 
el 


ce of wickedneſs. 
from Homer that the greateſt 


_— are contained in words excluſive | 
of imperfeftion, and therefore that a 


term which excludes praiſe is the moſt 
abs can be found for blaming 
He obſerves alſo that 


expreſſed the greateſt plea- 


Vogl in like manner called the Sty- 
ganlake inamabilis : for as illauda- 


: nemo Cr ihe tam | 


|. " eferis eſt moribus, quin faciat aut | 


* dcat nonnunquam aliquid 
* ludari queat. Unde hic antiquiſ- 


© tuseſt, 


© Je enim qui omni in re atque omni 


enpore laude omni vacat, is illau- 
" Uweſt: iſque omnium peſſimus 
* &terrimuſque eſt: ſicuti omnis cul-| 
Ee privatio inculpatum facit. In- 
 Upatus autem inſtar eſt abſolutae 
© Wtutis : illaudatus igitur quoque 
* inveſt extremae malitiae. Itaque 
> Homerus non virtutibus appellan- 
| S, ſed vitiis detrahendis laudare 
* Wpliter ſolet. Hoc enim eſt. 


ah i 


©; 5 Ws .de pads li. 
- 0u & ou axaile rurie dw. 
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„ as not ſometimes to do or 
which is praiſe-worthy : | 


© Erd 30 as ; hes nus Fr 
youes gion, 
Odd zalaniwoco', ous 
Ae patio Jas. 
Ar quoque ſimili modo maxi- 
mam voluptatem detractionem pri- 
vationemque omnis doloris defini- 
vit his verbis: 0 age, Toy uryi dog : 
r woman, 3 1 ay Tov akyovvlg 
vriZaigoy. Eadem ratione idem 8 
Virgilius ;namabilem dixit Stygiam 
Lr Nam ſicut — L 
*” on.” In the ſecond place he ſays | 
that /audere ſigniſiedd anciently to 
name; therefore illaudatus or illau- 
dabilis one who not to 
be named, as it was formerly decreed 
by the Afiatic ſtates, that none ſhould 


oux di 


Altero modo i//audatus ita defen- 
* ditur. Laudare ſignificat priſca 
= — nominare a eque. Sic 
* in auctionihus civilibus auctor lau- 
« dari dicitur, quod eſt nominari. 


quod Nilaudatus enim eſt quaſi iHlauda- 


*© bilis, qui neque mentione aut me- 
* moria ulla dignus, neque unquam 
E nominandus eſt. Sicuti quondam a 
[*© communi conſilio Aſiae decretum 


g panes | cc eſt, uti nomen ejus, qui templum 


Dianae Epheſiae incenderat, ne 
os quis ullo in tem nominaret. 
Some are of opinion that Virgil here 
reflects on Iſocrates, who compoſed 
an Oration in praiſe of Buſiris. 
the Oration of Iſocrates does not 


of Buſiris, as to expoſe one Pol )- 
crates, who had undertaken to praife 
him, and yet had not faid any one 
thing of him, which deſerved com- 
\mendation. Quintilian thinks Poly- 
crates compoſed this Oration, rather 


| [to ſbew his wit, than for any other 


purpoſe : © Equidem illos qui con- 


a8 tra diſputarunt, non tam id ſenſiſfe 


ever name the man who had ſet fire to 
. of Diana at Epheſus. 


ſeem ſo much to be deſigned in praiſe 


4 * Virgilii 


Cui non dictus — ps et Enn Delos ? 


ia materiae difficultate credo | 
" 28 ſicut Polycratem cum Bu- 
«© firim laudaret, et Clytemneſtram: 
© quanquam is, quod his diſſimile 
* non eſſet, compoſuiſſe orationem, 


«« quae eſt habita contra Socratem, 


« dicitur. Therefore if Virgil de- 


| figned to reflect on any Orator, it 


_ muſt rather have been on Polycrates 
than on Iſocrates. After all, I believe 
Virgil intended to expreſs a great ab- 
horrence of the cruelties aſcribed to 

Buſiris, by this negative of praiſe, as 
de has called the Stygian lake inama- 

_ Bilis in two different places. The firſt 
3s in the fourth Georgick : 


Een — ** inamabili « © grant vices are called things which | 


The 2 * the ſixth Aeneid : 


"0 = —— Trilique c — 


cc unda.”” 

"Andi in the twelfth Aeneid he wks i 

like manner ://aetabile, to expreſs the 

| horrid murmur of a diſtracted city : 

„ Attulit hunc illi coecis terroribus 
466 aura 


que impulit aures 


i Confilae ſonus urbis, et illaetabile > 


„ murmur.” 


g wanting among other au- 
thors. Cicero ſeems to be ſpeaking in 
praiſe of Quintus Pompeius, when 


he calls him a not contemptible Ora- | 
; Q. enim Pompeius, un con- | 
_ ©© temptus orator, temporibus illis fuit, 


tor: 


* qui ſummos honores, homo per ſe 
© cognitus, fine ulla commendatione 


majorum eſt adeptus.”* Livy com- 


mends Polybius by calling him an au- 

5 thor not to be deſpiſed : ** Hunc re- 

gem in triumpho ductum Polybius, 
udquaquam ſpernendus auctor 


ede Longinus alſo, when he 


88 5 


Moſes calls him no 


Maronis 


Hippodameque, 


extols the ſublimity of the flyle of 
vulgar author : 
Tavry x2 d 0 70 Toudaiun I, | 
ox 5 ru aide, 511. Tp Toy 
delov Juvaαỹ¶væ T Top & Ela i 
pu, wvIvg i T1 o wle 
ro vopuur, Ewe 3 0 Oede, Pool. Ti} 
vie do Oas, ui tyinilo* yuioI yh, 2) 
it. 


this paſſage, juſtly obſerves that it 
is a figure of which we have fre 
quent inſtances ; eſpecially in the 
as |** holy ſcriptures 


„ a 
e ſpeaking of a great wickedwſs. 
And Nom. ii. 28. The moſt fo 


are not convenient. 


by Hercul 
in the Argonautic 


gave occaſion to the fable of his being 


| carried away by the nymphs. Hes 


mentioned in the ſixth Eclogue: 


fonte relictum 
Clamaſlent: 


% omne ſonaret. 


cou d tell? 
Into wuhoſe arms the lovely Hylas fell; 
Alcides wept in vain far Hylas bft, 


coaſt. 


the thirteenth Idyllium of Theocritw. 

Latonia Delos. ] Delos is one of the 
iſlands in the Aegean ſea, called Cy- 
clades. It is fabled that this iſland 


floated till Latona brought forth Apollo 
and Diana there, after * 


time it 
became fixed. 


—_—— 


Trapp, in his note on 


Thus Gen. Wir. 


6. Hylas puer.] Hylas was belovel 
ercules, and accompanied him 
expedition. But | 
going to draw water he fell in, which 


|*© His adjungit, Hylan nautae qo | 
** Commintum 3 arrectaſ- 


ut littus Hyla, Hyls, | 


U. nam d th h or cubs hut go x 
Nor are examples of this way of | „ [| 


Hylas in vain refunds cg all the f 


1051 9 5 
The loſs of Hylas is the ſubje& of 


7. tip 


8 


2 
2 


E44 


e . 


e 


in. 


S S FA „ S 


l ſon of Tantalus, who was g 


won K 5 & 


„ 


SGeorg. 


Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora. 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſit, 


Hj | damegue, humeraque Pelops 
— acer equis.] Hippo- 


ame or Hippodamia was the daugh- 


 terof Oenomaus, king of Elis and 
Na. She was a princeſs of exceeding 


beauty, and had many lovers. 
Gut it being foretold by an Oracle, 


nt Oenomaus ſhould be ſlain by his 


ſan in law, he offered his daughter 
to him who ſhould overcome the king 


ina chariot-race, his own horſes be- 


ny begotten by the winds, and pro- 
Gay ſwift. But on the other 


| fide, if the unfortunate lover loſt the 
ne be was to be put to death. In 


thirty loſt their lives. 
Kut this did not diſcourage Pelops the 
greatly in 
e with her. He accepted the dan- 
gerous conditions, and contended with 


| the father. In this race the king's 


chariot broke, by which accident he 


| bolt his life, and Pelops gained the 
| Titory and his beauteous prize. 
Tantulus, the father of Pelops had 

mited the gods to a banquet, at 
* which, having a mind to 


ti o try their 
drinity, he dreſſed his ſon, and ſet 


| 1s fleſh before them. All the gods 
abſtained from this horrid food, except 

Ceres, who eat the ſhoulder. 

itterwards reſtored Pelops to life, and] the river. 

Nye him an ivory ſhoulder, inſtead of |** 

- that which had been eaten. 


us: 


e. Primus ego in patriam, &C. 1 

The P preceding 
E h expreſſed his contempt of — 
the fabulous ſubjects of the . dhifts with a changing face, 


det, having in the 


ameque, humeroque Pelops inſignis eburno, 
cer equis? Tentanda via eſt, qua me quoque poſſim 


Jupiter 


virum volitare per running, and with the 
w.] Thus Enni 5 = - 
8 Volito docta per ora virum. “ 


10 
Aonio 


Poets, and ſhewn a defire of ſurpaſ- 


ſing them, now proceeds to propoſe 
to himſelf a ſubje& worthy of his ge- 
nius, not founded on fables, but on 
true hiſtory. The hiſtorical facts 
which he deſigns to celebrate are the 
victories of the Romans, under the 
influence of Auguſtus Cæſar. He 
poetically deſcribes this victory of his 
over the Greek Poets, by a deſign of 
building a temple to Auguſtus, on the 
banks of the Mincius, and officiating 
himſelf as prieſt. In the mean time 
he ſays he will proceed in the preſent 
work, and {| of cattle. 5 
I firſtof all, if my life does but 
« laſt, returning into my own coun- 
<< try, will bring with me the Muſes 


< tain: I firſt will bring to thee, o 


vill erect a marble temple on the 
green plain, near the water, where 


“ Mincius wanders with flow wind- 


«© ings, and covers the banks with 
*© tender reeds. In the midſt ſhall 
*© Caeſar ſtand, and be the god of 
the temple. In honour of him, will 

I, being conquerour, and adorned 
with Tyrian purple, drive a hun- 
** dred four-horſed chariots along 
For me all Greece ſhall 


«© of Molorchus, and contend in 
caeſlus. I myſelf, having my 
head adorned with leaves of the 
** ſhorn olive, will bring preſents. 
Even now I rejoice to lead the ſo- 

lemn pomps to the temple, and to 
* ſee the oxen flain : or how the 


« and 


“from the top of the Aonian moun- 
Mantua, the Idumean palms : and 45 


leave Alpheus and the groves 


6 


b P. Virgilii Maronis 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas: 
Primus [dumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas: 


* wn oa 
FE * " | — "II 
* 


Et viridi in campo templum de mar more ponam 
Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 


Mincius, et tenera praetexit arundine ripas. 


. and how the interwoven Britons 
« lift up the purple tapiſtry. On the 


* doors will I deſcribe the battle of 


4 the Gangarides, and the arms of 
* conquering Romulus, in gold and 
* ſolid ivory: and here will I repre- 

_ «© ſent the Nile waving with war, 


- * and greatly flowing, and columns 


« riſing with naval braſs. I will add 
* the conquered cities of Afia, and 
* ſubdued Niphates and the Parthian 


« truſting in flight, and in arrows ſhot| 


% backward : and the two trophies 
* ſnatched with his own hand from 
© two different enemies; and the 


* both ſhoars. There ſhall ftand alſo 
_ << ftatues breathing in Parian marble; 
the offspring of Aſſaracus, and the 
« names of the race deſcended from 
« Jupiter, and parent Tros, and Cyn- 
* thius, the founder of Troy. De- 
* teſted envy, ſhall fear the furies, 
and the diſmal river of Cocytus, 
_ << and the twiſted ſnakes of Ixion, 
and the racking wheel, and the 
ever rolling ſtone. In the mean 
while, let us purſue the untouched 


2. woods and lawns, the hard talk, . 


which you, Maecenas, have com- 


„ manded me to undertake. With- 


A © out thee my mind begins nothin 
I that is lofty : begin then, break 

„ flow delays ; Cythaeron calls with 
loud clamours, and the dogs of 
«« 'Taygetus, and Epidaurus the ta- 
* mer of horſes, and the voice doub- 
led by the aſſenting wood re-ec- 


© choes. But afterwards I will at- 


** tempt to fing the ardent fights of 


— Caeſar, and to tranſmit the glory 


of his name thro” as many years, 


das Caeſar is diſtant from the fra 
origin of Tithonus.“ 

This boaſt of Virgil, that he wil 
be the firſt, who brings the Muſe, 
from Helicon into his own country 
muſt be underſtood of Mantua, not of 
Italy in general: for this gloty he. 
longs to Ennius, who firſt wrote 
epic Poem after the manner of Ho 
mer. Thus Lucretius: 
© Ennius ut noſter cecinit, qui pri 

„ mus amoeno 


— — 


Detulit ex Helicone perenni fonde | 


«© coronam 


ö 


Tho' perhaps our poet might at | 
think Ennius to Bag Bon. fr 1 


well, as to be thought to have gained 


the favour of the Muſes ; and ther- 
fore flattered himſelf that he might be 


the firſt Roman, who obtained that 
glory. It muſt not be omitted in this 
place, that Virgil deſigned a joumey 
into Greece, a little before his death. 


This part therefore probably ws 9 
written after the Georgicks were fi- | 


—_ 


niſhed 
11 
the name of the mountainous part of 


Boeotia, whence all Boeotia came ta 
g | be called Aonia. In this country was 


the famous mountain Helicon, ſace 
to the Muſes. ben 


12. Idumaeas palnas.] _ 


or the land of Edom, was famous 


palms. He therefore uſes Idumaean 


palms for palms in general, as is com- 
mon in poetry. Palms were uſed for 
crowns in all the es, as WE 


in the fourth queſtion of the eighth 


book of Plutarch's Sympoſiacks * 
* | where 


EY 


AE RSE 


< Per gentes Italas hominum que | 
* nations twice triumphed over from | R 


— , RO a ol 


Jv 

(en 

I Cun( 

15 
la 


, 
nz © 


R = 
— Mm — 


p medio mihi 


vhere bs ann why the ſacred 


| | lune texebit 


| © wrem. So in the next verſe but 
rem.” | mans, on account of any victory, 


| teArundelian manuſcripts 
lead of ili. Pierius found the ſame 
ö wading in the Roman, Medicean, and 


j i illie, as in the ſecond Aenied: 


| Eputforillic. But notwithſtanding | 
| ng [ cannot but think that even 


1 Som there, 
ud jut reproached Pyrrhus, as being 


u the King's r is Pri- 
gu et klumeas. 


mille of it. 
| rich he mentions, are to adorn the 


| engl 


 ipthatin the Lombard manuſcript 


v mean Mantua: 


GS ENTERS BESS PTEFSFESTAPE 5 © ” PHETSSIDS 2 To 


Georg. Lib. III. 


Caefar erit, templumque tenebit. 
et Tyrio conſpectus in oſtro 
| Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 


Wi victor ego, 


wy, 


» tka 7 


[0 mihi, Alpheum — lucoſque Molorchi, 


had each their peculiar crown, | 
at the palm was common to all. 


16. In medio mi hi Caeſar erit, tem- 
J It was the cuſtom to 
dhe the ſtatue of that god, to whom 
the qr was dedicated, in the 
The other ſtatues, 


. 120 « j, e. in illius bo- 


rapp. ; 
. ml in one of| 
it is z{/ic 


ather very ancient manuſcripts. He 


the c has been. eraſed, which he 
gatly condemns. He interprets illic 
* illic, hoc eſt 
* Mantuae, in patria mea, quo pri- 
* awegoMuſasabAonia deduxero.” 
thinks however that ii may be put 


s! triflia fada : which the an- 
dat Grammarians have obſerved to 


te opinion of theſe ancient Gram- 


that paſſage of the Aenied ili ſig- 
but to him. Priamus 


kr generous temper than his 


Curlibus, 


tions, and how Pyrrhus degenerate 
from him: 


Ki — — Referes orgo hace, et ane, py 


cc. ibis 
Felidae genitori : illi mea ile : 
« fatia, 
jos Degeneremque Neoptolemum ns nar- 
rare memento,” 
Surely illi relates to Achilles, tell him 
of my ſad a#ions, not tell there my. 
ſad actions, for W 
mentioned. | 

Tyrio conſpectas in 917 Thoſe 
who offered ſacrif ce amongit the Ro- 


were cloathed in the Tyrian colour. 
It is not certain what colour this was. 
Some call it purple and others ſcarlet. 
Perhaps it was a deep crimſon ; for 
human blood is commonly called i 
purple by the Poets. 5 
| 18. Centum quadrijugos agitabe-ad : 
flumina currus.] Varro, as he is quot- 
ed by Servius, tells us that in the Cir- 
cenſian games, it was anciently the 
cuſtom to ſend out twenty-five mi//zs 
or matches of chariots in a day, and 


was ſet out at the 
people, by a collection made amongit 
them, and was therefore called acra- 
rius : and that when this cuſtom was 
laid aſide, the laſt match ſtill retained 
the name of aerarius. It is likewiſe to 
the ancient cuſtom of celebrating | 
theſe games on the banks of rivers, 
that the Poet alludes by the words ad 


evo my acer Achilles 
3 my fad ac- 


3 to which Pyrrhus 
Then you ſhall go on this 


19. Cana mihi Alpheum 3 


propheſies that the games which he 


that each match conſiſted of four 
chariots: that the twenty - fifth match 
charge of the 


lucoſgue Molorchi.] The Poet here 


P. Virgilii 
Curſibus, et crudo decernet Graecia caeſtu. 
Ipſe caput tonſae foliis ornatus olivae 


Maronis 


Dona feram. Jam nunc ſolemnes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juvat, caeſoſque videre juvencos : 


Vel ſcena ut verſis diſcedat frontibus ; utque 


hall inftitute, in honour of ay 1 
will be ſo famous, that the Greeks | 
will come to them, and forſake their 
own Olympic and Nemeaean games 

Alpheus is the name of a river 


Peloponneſus, ariſing in Arcadia, paſ- 


ſing 2 Elis, and 


falling into the ſea below the city 


Olympia, which was famous for the 


Olympic games, inſtituted by Her- 
cules in honour of Jupiter. The 
victors at theſe games were 
with wild olive. 

 Molorchus was a ſhepherd of Cleone, 


rinth and Argos, near Mantinea. 
Hercules having been hoſpitably re- 
_ ceived by this ſhepherd, in gratitude 
_ flew the Nemeaean or Cleonean lion, 


| which infeſted that country ; and the 


 Nemeaean games were therefore in- 


ſtituted in honour of Hercules. The 


victors were crowned with parſley, or 
poking ſmallage, S πν⏑ 
20. Curſibus.] Running was one 


of the five Olympic games, called 


Pentathlum. The others were wreſt- 
Ling, leaping, throwing the quoit, 
| and fighting with the caeftus. 

Diecernet. ] Pierius ſays it is decertet 


in the Lombard, and in ſome other| 


manuſcripts. I find decertet in the 
King's, one of the Arundelian, in 
; both Dr. Mead's manuſcripts ; and 
in ſome old printed copies. > 


 Caeſtu.] The Caeſius was com- 
poſed of leathern thongs faſtened to 
the hands, and filled with lead and 


iron, to add force and weight to the 
blow. Thus Theocritus: 


Thoiohuas Aida T6 Xi | apy Azos 
Views 


24. 


0. v, ze! ogy PEIED rei 3 


3 . 


d dslag 
Ee fie οον ονά˙, obo hn 


vie. 


crowned and Virgil, in his fifth Aeneid : 
|*© — — Tantorum ingentia ſeptem | 
"y OTE inſuto, fer | 

a town in Peloponneſus, between Co-| i 


| © roque rigedant. | 


c 


1 Tum farus Anchifa eke ate N 


K extulit aeq 


Et paribus palmasamborumimenit 


33 
«© armis. 


Thoſe who deſire to know the n- 
ner of fighting with a a 
in 1 
twenty-ſecond Idyllium of Theocr- 


find it deſcribed at 

tus, and in the fifth Aeneid. 

21. Olivae.] 

be put here for the wild olive, with 

which the victors at the Olywpic 
mes uſed to be crowned. 


pomps were images of the . 
ried in proceſſion to the circus. 
Ovid : 


“Sed jam pompa venit:  lingui ani. 


miſque favete. 
„ pompa venit. 
prima loco fertur pa 
pennis: 


„ Huc ades; 


» Vincat amor. 3 
Dea, vincat am « Plaudite 


go ® 


Purpu urea 
e 1 PoCepts Texvdzdzia ni 


iger 


Xeieas imGuibarra piToKG holen i 1 
ow | 


Xetgag, xa Tee yu ca paxgod; fac : 5 


Olivae ſeems to 


22. Solemnes ducere pompas.] The | b 


Tempus adeſt "ac ures | i 


et meus hic fac, 


F'S 


N. W 


* 


: | « Nos tibi, blanda Venus, pueriſque 


. 
ith 
"he 
A- 
hus 
mi- | 
ez 
5 
fac, 
dite 


u Plandi Neptuno, nimium qui 
ö 3 
4 Nil mihi cum pelago: me mea 
mr 


© nantibus adfit : 


© potentibus arcu 

© Plaudimus : inceptis annue, Di- 
| 25. Purpurea intexti tollant au 
1 he lin, This is underſtood 
| byſome to mean, that real Britons 
| held up the tapiſtry in which the fi- 
e of their countrymen were inter- 
| woven. Thus May: TY 
* —— Or how the Britons raiſe 

| * That purple curtain which them- 
! ſelves diſplaies. 


| faves, which ſeem to hold it up: 


A 


1 * ſhame diſplays.” 


purpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni. 25 
jn foribus pugnam ex auro ſolidoque elephanto 

 Gangaridum faciam. victoriſque arma Quirini: 

Aique hic undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 


Nil um, 


27. Gangaridum.) The Gan- 
Ganges. Theſe people were not 


obſerves that Virgil muſt have added 


r-| this and the preceding verſe, long af- 


ter he had firſt publiſhed the Geor- 
gicks. This whole allegory of the 
temple ſeems to be added by the Poet 
in the year of Rome 734, when hiſtory 
informs us, that Auguſtus ſubdued the 


d- Indians, and the Parthians, and re- 
covered the eagles, which had been 
loſt by Craſſus. This was the year 


before the death of Virgil : whence 


to correct and improve this noble 

Poem till the time of his death. 
Piqckoriſpue arma Quirini.] Ruacus 
| allows that it was debated in the Se- 
nate, whether Auguſtus or Romulus 
ſhould be the name of him, who be- 
fore was called Octavianus. But ha 
obſerves that this happened in the 
year of Rome 727, three years after 
the publication of the Georgicks. 
Hence he concludes that it was a pri- 

vate flattery of Virgil, and had no 


Dryden underſtands it only of Britiſh] relation to what was debated in the 


| Senate. But if we agree with Ca- 


* Which interwoven Britons ſeem to trou, that this verſe was inſerted, in 


the year 734, we can have no doubt, 


| * And ſhew the triumph vchich tleir| but that Vir gil alluded to the debate 


already mentioned. _ 


28. Undantem bello magnum ae 


” there ſupport 


— 


Aud how th* inwoven Briton: 


| Pucntem NMilum.] This relates to 
the victory obtained over the Egyp- 
tians and their allies, commanded by 


[| « The purple figur d tapeſtry ey Anthony and Cleopatra, in the year 


of Rome 72+: 23 
. 29. Nayali 


ſubdued at the time, when Virgil 


we may obſerve, that he contmued 


10 
Nilum, ac navali ſurgentes aere columnas. 


Addam urbes Aſiae domitas, 


Fidentemque fuga Parthum, verſiſque ſagittis, 
Et duo rapta manu diverſo ex hoſte trophaea; 


29.  Navali ſurgentes aere colum- 
t.] Servius tells us, that Auguſtus, 
having conquered: all Egypt, took a- 
bundance of beaks of ſhips, and made 


four columns of them, which were| 


afterwards placed by Domitian in the 
2 4 to be ſeen in his 


: phates is the name of a mountain and| 
this country were ſubdued after the 

decree of the _— U. which 2 
name * 


time gives him the name of Auguſtus : |*© Sharp ſleet of arrowy how's [| 
2 Potius nava 4. gainſt the face 

* Cantemus Auguſti trophaeaa Of their purſuers, and overcame 
Caeſaris, et rigidum Niphaten, 1 8 A 

| on * Medumque flumen gentibus 32. Duo rapta manu * 1 | 

,  —- hoſte trophaea.] Servius will have ths 
* Victis, minores volvere vortices.” to mean the Gamlarides in the eil, 


„„ Fidentomgne fuga Parthum 
5 ven ß hu ſagittis.] The Parthians 
uſed to fly from their enemies, and 
at the ſame time to ſhoot their arrows 
behind them. Thus Ovid: 
"0 ** Parthorum, Romanaque 
| „ pectora dicam; | 
© Telaque, ab averſo quae ja- 
_ « cit hoſtis equo. 

* Quid fugis ut vincas ; quid victo, 
« Parthe relinques FT 

The manner of the Parthian's fight- 
ing is — deſcribed by Mil- 

ton: | 


| Now the ae king 
« In — hath gather'd all his 
| hall 
" <= Againlt the Scythiap, Whoſe i incur- 
E flow yild 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


pulſumque Niphaten, 30 


* though from far, 
66 equip 


i They iſſue Beth, ſteel bows, and 
b e Ghats cake tans: 


E Of equal dread in flight, or in pu. 
30. Pulfumque Niphaten. ] Ni- 


"ns 2 


"0 | moſt excel. 


< battle rang d, 
« How quick they wheel'd, and . 
t ing bebind them ſhot 


and the Britons in the weſt : but it 


Britons, or even made war upon them. 


La Cerda propoſes another inte 
tation. He obſerves, that rapta nan 


expreſſes Auguſtus Caeſar's having 
obtained theſe victories in perſon. 


| Now it appears from Suetonius, that | 


he managed only two foreign wan 
in perſon, the Dalmatian and the 
Cantabrian : . Externa bella dw 
* omnino per ſe geſſit, — 
« adoleſcens adhuc, et, Antonio de- 


« legatos adminiſtravit. 


tw o victories obtained over? 


| 


— 


Biſque j 
Have waſted Sogdiana ; to her aig | 
** He marches now in haſte ; fee. 


« [lis thouſands, in what mami | 


* al — in which | 
river of Armenia. The People of ig 


hy He faw 8 in dhe 1 


does not appear from Hiſtory that 
Auguſtus ever triumphed over de 


« victo, Cantabricum. Reliquap* | 
Ruaen 


underſtands the Poet to ſpeak of the 
ti 


=D ES. —— & = 8 — — S 


T 
=> 


— 


gubunt et Parii 


ie firſt at Actium, a promontory of 

| Fpirus, on the European ſhoar ; the 
der at Alexandria, on the African 
| joar ; and that this is meant by u- 
1 ab littore, in the next verſe. 
(atrou thinks this ſolution of Ruacus 
| z very judicious one: but yet he 
inks he can give a more ſolid ex- 


xication of this paſſage, from Dion 


Georg. Lib. III. 
| 56 triumphatas utroque ab littore gentes. 
Murr q lapides, ſpirantia ſigna, 
\faraci proles, demiſſaeque ab Jove gentis 


11 


2 
Nomina, 


| 35. Aſaraci proles, demiſſaeque ab 
Jove gentis nomina ] Here he com- 
pliments Auguſtus, with adorning his 
; temple with the ftatues of the Trojan 
; anceſtors, from whom he was fond of 
being thought to have deſcended. 
The genealogy of this family, ac- 
cording to Homer, from Jupiter to 
Aeneas is thus: %%% 8 


(Abus. This author relates that Au- 


made war twice on the Cant Jupiter 
ans, and on the Aſturians, and| | BY 
nice in Afia. He went in perſon a- 8 a 
| cinſtthe Spaniards the firſt time the 
| — and they were ſubdued the Erithonius 
I fendtime by his lieutenant Carifius. | | ö 
I Hetwice ſubdued the Parthians, andi Tross 
{| both times commanded his armies inf | 
kin Here, fays Catrou, are the- Joo 
| wo trophies obtained by the hand of llus Aſſaracus Ganymedes 
I Auguſtus, making war in perſon on| | : 
| wodifferent nations, the Spaniards| | | | _ Capys 
al, Zz Biſque triumphatas utroque ab| | Anchiſes Venus 
t be gentes.] In ſeveral of the old| | Ie 
ned editions it is @ inſtead of ab. | 


that 
the 
em. 
pre- 
an 
ring 
ſon. 
that 
Wars 
the 
duo 
cum 
de- 
be 
acus 
the 
ON)» 
ae 


preceding verſe. 
laCerda thinks the Poet here intro- 
| Ures another picture; and propoſes 


by . white Paros, © niveamque 


&rvius, Ruaeus, and Catrou, un- | 
| {land this to relate to the victories 
j antioned in the 


= 


Adgharor dv Teatro ve veQuAnyigi- 


1 "pant the triumphs of Caeſar, after Kriooe 0 aaa m, ini. ounu "IA; | 
© had made an univerſal peace. | i 
The two ſhoars therefore mean the "Ev Tr0\w TiToAGTo ον,ůõĩTfz2 rar - 
male extent of the _— Tn 
ws, from eaſt to weſt. LY dv uTwedias Arzo TONI AN 
— A % = | ĩ˙ mA ² 
h in the Aegean ſea, famous for Adgdaveg au TixeJ viev Eg N | 
| = fineſt marble. Hence, in the] Bachs. 
Und Aeneid, he calls this iſland 2he | 1 


T 9 'Eerx9g40; TixeTo T ανu 
| EVAXTH, DU a 


K Kk 2 Tobe 


7 


Tithonus Priamus Lampus Clytion Hice 


— . 
Tas Vece 
- _ = 


12 | P. Virgilii i Maronis 
Nomina, Troſque parens, et Trojae Cynthius auctor. Rum 
Iavidia infelix Furias, amnemque ſcverum Tays 
Cocyti metuet, tortoſque Ixionis angues, Ft v 
| | Immanemque rotam; et non exuperabile ſaxum. . 
ö Interea Dryadum ſylvas, ſaltuſque ſequamur a | 
Intactos, tua, Maecenas, haud mollia juſſa. | 
Te fine nil altum mens inchoat : en age ſegnes 
| 'aut 
: Thus 7 & rea wake; ds por 77 forbear detracting, e puniſh. | 
5 vice, ment in the other world. I rather J "36 
TIavg v, Aoodgaxtc 1, re Ta- believe, with La Cerda and othen, | 
pk 22 that he ſpeaks of thoſe who envy the | 
| '0; On XanMuoTo5; yiveTo Sears » _ glories of Auguſtus Caeſar, of whom | «1 
Tu. there muſt have been many at that 3 
To x ampel d axro ON A zun, time in Rome. : 144 
Kah ewexa oo, by Aare - This and the two following verſes . 
win. are wanting in one of Dr. Mead. *\ 
Ig d' av Tixe9* vic aH Aa- nuſcripts. . 
r | 38. Cocyti.] Cocytus is the name | *1 
Aa bY dg. LOTY . of one of the five rivers of hell. EE: 3 
: ITpiapucy "Tn 1 Tortoſgue Ixionis angues, immanem. | *' 


x Adr, re, Kurier I, iran 1 rotam.] Ixion attempted to vi- 
A 
"Aogagdes * dues, 3 8 74 a” Ani caſt into hell, and bound, wah | 


e Tizs r. ed ſnakes, to a wheel which is c 1 
| *Aurd f . Ayxions, Tlgiapees v7 en nually turning. | 1 
i *ExToga tor. 1 Pierius ſays i it is i m the Roman -E 


The ſon of Aeneas was called Aſcani- | manuſcripr, inſtead of angues: but 
us, or Iulus, from whence the Jahan this reading would be a tautolog]y, | 
| family derived their name. | for the wheel is mentioned in the very 
256. Trojae Cynthius auctor. ] A- next verſe, 
pollo was born in Delos, where is the 39. n 8. 
1 — Cynthus. He is ſaid to ſyphus infeſted Attica with robberies, | 

Have built Troy, in the reign of Lao- for which he was flain by Theſew; | 
medon. In the ſixth Aeneid he calls, and condemned in hell, to roll a foe 

| Dardanus the founder of Troy: to the top of a hill, which alway 

_ © Iluſque, Aſſaracuſque, et Trojae turns back again, before it reaches the 


AH __ * Daxdanus auctor. we top. This puniſhment of Siſyphus | : 
| _ and in the eighth: _ is beautifully deſcribed by Homer: | | 
! | 6 * Dardanas, thiacae primus pater Kai PR EiovPo eier ngarl; 0. 1 
1 «* aurbis et autior.”” | :x0vIc, | = 
| Ad gala rte, e | 


37. boidia infelix, &c.] Servius 


ms to underſtand the Poct's mean-|"Hro 5 ptr, I xm n | 

ing to de, that he will write ſuch} _ roc „ 1 
great things as to deſerve envy ; but Agar di wvioxe or Nis ann in | 

at the ſame time that the envious $ hall 1 „ 


M8 - 2 


e 


\ ab. of =. 


r 


RNA 


| ww ha it is a part of Parnaſſus, 


| Gn» . 


, 


| Rumpe moras : vocat ingenti 
Taygetique Canes, domitrixqu 


EI vox 


a0 inſteuuo, Tor” deu vefd as & 


11 Sera . 
-N Yuri, irh rind ale N 


du:. 
graf 7 al dran 3 
Anta 3 Togo 5 
| Tg in Lien, rin 3 wu A AND 
wa” "ago. 


6 + Fad my eye, and, as I turn'd, 
| « ſurvey” d 
A mounful viſion! the Sifyphyan | 
4 ſhade; 
ih many a weary ſtep, and ma- 


ny a groan, 


— 


— — one: 
| * The N round ſtone, reſulting 
- a bound, 


im, impetuous down, and 
I ſmoaks along the ground. 
| * Again the reſtleſs orb his toll re- 
1 14 news, 
* Duſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat 
A * deſcends in dews. 3 
Mr. Porr. 


aneltneſs to engage in the ſubject of 

the preſent boo bool, by faying he is 

budly called upon by the places E 

dus for the cattle of which he in- 

tends to treat. 

| yg © coy RANGES 4 
ta, a country famous for cattle. Ser- 


which m it is thirty miles 
t. 


44- Taygetique « canes. 
Ver. 488. 


Georg. Lib. III. 


aſſenſu nemorum — remugit. 


Up the high hill he heaves a huge 


+ 6. Vocat + ingents A Cythae-| 
| nm, 8 poetically expreſſes his 


r Book 


I 
clamore Cythaeron, 
e Epidaurus equorum 3 


45 
Mox 


Domitrixque Epidaurus epuorum.] 
Servius places Epidaurus in Epirus; 
for which he has been cenſured by ſe 
veral authors, who place it in Pelo- 
ponneſus. But La Cerda vindicates 
Servius, and obſerve; that there was 
an Epidaurus alſo in Epirus ; which 
he takes to be the place deſigned by 
the Poet, becauſe he has celebrated 


Epirus, m other 3 as — 
fine liorſes: 


Et patriam Epirum referat 4 
and 


* — — Eliadm palmas Fpiru e e- 
© quarum.” 


Ruaeus contends that the es . 
ſian Epidaurus is here meant, and af- 
firms that all Argia, of which Epi- 
daurus was a city, was famous ſor 


horſes. He confirms this by a line 
in this very Georgick, of which La 
Cerda has quoted but the half part, 


where Mycenae, a city alſo of Argia, 
is celebrated equally with Epirus: 
. patriam Epirum referat, forteſ- 
que Mycenas. 
L am periuaded that Ruacus boos 5 
right, by a paſſage in Strabo, where 


horſes : "Agxadia a eoTiv iy peru Th; 

n. rn 5 > 1 Booxngoacs 3˙ 
dl v dana, % [ANTTE 00045, 
% rale 7 045 i EI & x 
r 89G Tay iννπνν age, To Agueromecr, 
xa dhe 9 To Ag, 9 To Ex- 


Javery, Strabo cannot well be un- 
derſlood to ſpeak in this place of any 
other, than the * Epi- 


1 for hunting. 5 


This mountain Was 


cy | 
46. Mex 


he ſays Epidaurus is famous for 


14 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Mox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 
Cacfaris, et nomen fama tot ferre per annos, 


Tithoni prima quot abeſt ab origine Caeſar. 


Scu quis Olympiacac nuratus 


&c.] In the King's manuſcript it 1s 
etiam inſtead of tamen. 
Here he is generally underſtood to 
mean, that he intends, as ſoon as he 
has finiſhed the Georgicks, to de- 
ſcribe the wars of Auguſtus, under 
the character of Aeneas. Mr. B — 
is quite of another opinion Tb 
daſſage, ſays he, the Commen- 
2 E of the Aeneid; 
* but i is plainly meant of the fourth 
* Georgick. There he deſcribes the 
ardentes pugnas, the civil wars be- 
* twixt the ſame People for the ſake 
doof rival kings. In this ſenſe the 
« miſe to introduce ſuch a matter in 
<< talking of bees; but in one Poem 
to promiſe another is low, and un- 
* worthy of Virgil, and what never 
entered into his imagination. But 
ſurely Mr. B-— muſt be miſtaken 
in this piece of Criticiſm, for the 
whole introduQtion to this Georgick 
15 2 prelude to the Aeneid : and I do 
not ſee how the fights of the bees can 
be underſtood to be a deſcription of 
the wars of Caeſar; which the Poet 
expreſsly ſays he deſigns to ſing. 
48. Tithoni prima qua abeſt ab o- 
rigine Caeſar.) Servius interprets 
this paſſage, that the fame of Auguſ- 
tus ſhall laſt as many years, as were 
from the beginning of the world to his 
time. He thinks Tithonus is put for 
the ſun, that is, for Titan. Others 
underſtand the Poet to mean that the 
fame of Auguſtus ſhall laſt as many 
years, as were from Tithonus, the 


fon of Laomedon, to Auguſtus. But 


_ paſſage is very ſublime, to pro- 


praemia palmae, 


ſmall a duration for the Poet to pro- 
miſe, being no more than a thouſand 


years. And indeed the fame of Vir- 
gil's Poem, and of Auguſtus has laſte | 
much longer already. Servius ſeemsto 
have no authority for making Tithonus | 


ſignify the ſun : nor can we imagi 


do not know that ſo much as one 
manuſcript countenances this altera- 
tion. It muſt therefore be Tithonus, 


the ſon of Laomedon, and eldeſt 
brother of Priamus, that is meant, | 
[ muſt own it ſeems ſomething ſtrange, 
that he ſhould chuſe to mention Ti- 


thonus, from whom Auguſtuz was 
not deſcended, when Anchiſes or Aſ- 
ſaracus would have ſtood as well in 
the verſe. 


the moſt famous of all the Dardan fa- 
mily. It is faid that Aurora fell in 
love with this Tithonus, and carried 
him in her chariot into Aethiopia, 


where ſhe had Memnon by him. 4 
for the ſhort ſpace of time between 
| the ages of Tithonus and Auguſtus, 
it may be obſerved that the Poet does 
not ſay as many years as Caeſar is © 
diſtant from Tithonus, but as may | 
years as Caeſar is diſtant from the fuk 
origin of Tithonus, that is, from Ju- 

piter, the author of the Dardan 1ace, 

which is going as far back as the 


Poet well could. 


— 


49. Seu quis, &c. ] Here the Poet 


Paſcit 
46. Mox tamen ardentes accingar, to this is objected, that this. is too | * 


Virgil means the ſun, unleſs we ſup- 
pole Tithoni to be an erroneous read- 
ing for Titani, or Titanis. But | 


I believe the true reaſon } 
of this choice was, that Tithonus was 


PFF PET TE ̃ DW x 8 3 * os 73 27 


enters upon the ſubject of this beak Wo 


2 


bo. 


her parts large: her feet alſo, and 


el ifſheis ſpotted with white, ifſhe 
| * refuſes the yoke, and is ſometimes 
| © mlucky with the horn, and reſem- 
| *blesa bull; and if ſhe is tall, and 
| © freeps the ground with her tail, as 


r Y” RET "HHEAUEAaTATS 


4 © your herds are in the flower of 
{| © youth, let looſe the males: be early 


| © of love, and fecure a ſucceſſion of 
gem by generation. The belt time 
Ie life flies faſt away from miſera- 
_ | © blemortals : diſeaſes ſucceed, and 
| ©adoldage : and labour, and the in- 

| * clemency of ſevere death carries 
dem away. There will always be 
dome, whoſe bodies you will chuſe 


15 Jou may not be at a loſs when it 
9 
2 «& 


| , Fonide a new offspring for the 
8 every year.“ 6 5 3 


dne breeds ſtrong bullocks for the 
| * plough, let him chiefly conſider the 

bodies of the mothers. 
 « form for a cow is to have a rough 
| *look, a great head, a long brawny 
| * neck, and dewlaps hanging down 


_ * bye, and juſt connubials begins af- 
| © terfour years, and ends before ten. 

be reſt of their time is neither fit 
fer breeding, nor ſtrong enough for | 


Georg. Lib. III. 


'Paſcit equos 3 ſeu quis fortes ad aratra juvencos 


16 
50 


Corpora praecipue matrum legat. Opti ma torvae 


Forma bovis, cui turpe caput, cui plurzma cervix, 


il in the firſt place deſcribes the 
nacks of a 


cow. 
« [f any one ſtudious of the Olym- 
breeds horſes, or if any 


The beſt 


« from her chin to her very knees. Her 
«fide ſhould be exceeding long; all 


« her ears ſhould be hairy, under her 
* crooked horns. Nor am I diſpleaſ- 


* ſhe goes along. The proper age for 


* theplough. In the mean time, whilſt 


* to give your cattle the enjoyment 


to have changed. Therefore con- 
unually repair them : and, that 


" too late, be before-hand ; and 


Et 


Ohmpiacae palmae.] The Olym- 
pic games were thought the moſt ho- 
nourable: and the victors carried palras 
in their hands, which was eſteemed 
the nobleſt trophy of their victory. 
yp; # 8 
*« Sunt quos curriculo pulverem O- 
___.* Iympicum FE 
“ Collegiſſe juvat, metaque fervidis 
„ Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis.“ 

go. Paſcit equos.) The ancients 
were exceedingly curious in breeding 
horſes for the Olympic games; and 
it was thought a great commendation 
to excel in that ſkill. „ 

51. Optima tor ae forma bovis.] 
Pliny ſays they are not to be deſpiſed 
for having an unſightly look. Non 
degeneres exiſtimandi etiam minus 
« laudato aſpectu: and Columella 
ſays the ſtrongeſt cattle for labour are 
unſightly : * Apenninus duriſſimos, 


| * omnemque diticultatem tolerantes, 


* nec ab aſpectu decoros :' _ 
52. Turpe caput.] Fulvius Urſinus 
obſerves that Homer has uſed draita 


magnum et grunde caput. May tranſ- 
lates turpe caput allo great head. 
Ruaeus interprets it deforme propter 
| magnitudinem. Dryden has /owr 

headed ; and Dr. Trapp ©: —- 
© — -- — Her head unſhap'd and 
| 4 large.“ 05 | Ps | w ; 8 
— The prote writers recommend the 
largeneſs of a cow's forehead. Thus 
Varro: lalis frontibus : and Colu- 


ladius : alta fronte, oculis nigris of 
grandibus. Po Oo 
Plurima cervix.) Plurima ſignifies 


| 


much 


for great. Servius ſays tur pe Render 5 
great. Grimoaldus alfo interpreis it 


| mella : frontibus lati//imis: and Pal- 


16 
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Et crurum tenus a mento palearia pendent. 
Tum longo nullus lateri modus: omnia magna: 


Pes etiam, et camuris hirtae ſub cornibus aures, 
Nec mihi diſpliceat maculis inſignis et albo, 


much or plentiful, that is, in this 
place, long and large. See the note 
on plurima, ver. 187. of the firſt 
Georgick. Varro ſays cervicibus 


cralſis ac longis. 


53. Crurum tenus a mento palearia 


pendent.) The low hanging of the 
dewlaps is mentioned alſo by the proſe 


writers. Thus Varro: a cello _ | 


_ aribus demiſfis ; and Columella : 


learibus et caudis amplifſſimis : and 


| Palladius : falearibus et caudis maxi-| 


_ Dryden, inſtead of #rees, has 
hs, which I believe are underſtood 
_ only to the hinder legs : 


Her double dew- -lap from her chin 


1 

And at her thighs the pondrous 
._ _ - duden ends.“ 

54. Longo nullus lateri modus: om- 
nia magna.) This length of the body 
and largeneſs of all the limbs is com- 
mended alſo by Varro: Ut ſint 
bene compoſitae, ut integris mem- 
7M ” bes oblongae, amplae . . . 

* corpore amplo, bene coſtatos, latis 
«© humeris, bonis clunibus: and by 
Columella: Vaccae quoque pro- 


_ < bantur altiflimae formac longaeque, 


„ maximis uteris.” 


55. Pes etiam, et camuris a 
2 455 cornibas aures. ] It has been ge- 
nerally underſtood that the Poet 


, eats dp a ond pn Hh and 


the verſes are pointed thus : 

Sh cc CR 2 | 

pes etiam: et camuris hire fub 

„ cornibus aures.” 

Thus May tranſlates it : 

All mult be great: yea even her 
feet; her ear 


3 
Aut 
6 Under her crooked horns mal 
and r —_.. 


„Rough are her ears, and brd 


her horny feet.” 
and Dr. Trapp : 

* Her feet too; 

„ crankled horns 

Her ears uncouth and rough.” 
But La Cerda juſtly obſerves that 
Virgil, who follows Varro in all the 
other parts of this deſcription, is nat 
to be ſuppoſed, abſolutely tocontr- 
dict aim in this one particular. Be 


ſides no one writer ſpeaks of bmal 


feet as any excellence ina cow : and 


indeed the Mes of Mn 


foot, in proportion to the bulk ofher 
whole body, is a great advantage i 
treading in a deep foil. Vamo ſays 
expreſsly the foot muſt not be broad: 
* Pedibus non latis, neque ingreds- 
* entibus qui diſplodantur, nec cuju 


© ungulae divaricent, et cujus ungues 
5 fint leves et pares.”” 


The hairineſs of the ears is men- 


tioned by the other authors. Va 


and Columella ſay pi/ofes auribus. Pal 
ladius ſays the ears ſhould be belly: 
aure ſetoſa. 


56. Maculis infignis et + albs.] Some 
take this to ſignify a white cow ſpot 

ted with other colours; but the bel 
Commentators underſtand theſe words | 
to mean a cow ſpotted _ white | 


tranſlated this paſſa 
« ] like the colour 


May has 


4 "I 7 white.” 


Omas 


And Col- | 
mella ſays, ** Ungulis nu 4 


mo dicis cruribus.“ 


en re 


one, a 


— — 


a— 0 22 — 


53 
Aut 


Fa 


20.0 VF 


rn 


kt faciem tauro proprior; 
jens ima verrit veſtigia cauda. 

lets Lucinam, juſtoſque pati Hy menacos 
helinit ante decem, poſt quatuor incipit annos : 
(tera nec foeturae habilis, nec fortis aratris. 
eerea, ſuperat gregibus dum laeta juventas, 


RITUBTITEERCEETYRSRE 


ö ain Ruaeque ardua tota.] 'Thus 


1. bantur tiſſimae formae: 


Ir grad 


colour ſhining black, ki 
gl 'd with white. 
k Trapp tranſlates it 
Tor ſhall her form 
„e diſapprov'd, whoſe ſkin with 
I ſpots of white 
V 
ano gives the firſt place to a black 
e, the ſecond to a red one, the 
tin to a dun, the fourth to a white: 
| 1 Colore 1 | nigro, dein 
| © rubeo, tertio helvo, quarto albo; 
I nalliſimus enim hic, ut duriſſimus 
* prumus.” He ſays alſo the red is 
better than the dun, but either of 
enũ better than the black and white: 
that is, as I take it, a mixture of black 
nul white: De mediis duobus prior 
quam poſterior melior, utrique plu- 


k fays the beſt colour is red or 
an: Colore rubeo vel fuſco. 
ſigi's meaning ſeems to be, that 
0 white is not eſteemed the beſt 
{| bur, yet he does not diſapprove a 
o that has ſome white ſpots in her. 
57. Detrectans.] Pierius ſays it 
1 »4traFans in the Roman, the Me- 
| and in moſt of the ancient 
| aauſcripts, I find detractans in the 
lags, and in both Dr. Mead's ma- 

* 1 


ella: „ Vaccae quoque pro- 


and 


1 | 


Georg. Lib. III. 


ut juga detrectans, interdumque aſpera cornu, 


= « Her 


m, quam nigri et albi. Columel-| 


17 


quaeque ardua tota, 


60 


2 Solve 


59. Et gradiens ima verrit vefligia 
cauda.] The length of the tail is 
mentioned by Varro: Caudam pro- 


fuſam uſque ad calces: and by 


Columella : © Caudis ampliſſimis: 
Palladius : © Caudis maxi- 


61 Definit ante decem, poſt quatuor 
incipit annos.] Varro ſays it is bet- 
ter for the cow not to admit the bull 
till ſhe is four years old; and that 
they are fruitful till ten, and ſome- 
times longer: Non minores opor- 
* tet mire bimas, ut trimae pariant, 
< eo melius fi quadrimae. Plerae- 


que pariunt in decem annos, quae- 3 


dam etiam in plures.” Columella 
ſays they are not fit for breeding after 
ten, nor before two : © Cum exce{- 
« ſerint annos decem, foetibus inu- 
tiles ſunt. Rurſus minores bimis 
iniri non oportet. Si ante tamen 
conceperint, partum earum remo- 
veri placet, ac per triduum, ne la- 
* borent, ubera exprimi, poſtea 
“ mulctra prohiberi. Palladius ſays 
they breed from three to ten: Ae- 
« tatis maxime trimae, quia uſque ad 
decennium foetura ex his procedet 
6 utilor. Nec ante aetatem trimam 
tauros his oportet admitti.”” _ 
63. Superat gregibus dum laeta ju- 
ventat, ſolve mares.] Pierius ſays it 
is juventas in the Medicean, and in 
moſt of the ancient manuſcripts. The 
common reading is juventus. 
|  Servius takes this paſſage to relate 


cs 
66 
66 


Sed eligemus forma al- 


L1 to 
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Solve mares: mitte in Venerem pecuaria primus, 
Atque aliam ex alia generando ſuffice prolem. 
Optima quaeque dies miſeris mortalibus aevi : 
Prima fugit : ſubeunt morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus: 
Et labor et durae rapit inclementia mortis. 
Semper erunt, quarum mutari corpora malis. 
Semper enim refice: ac, ne poſt amiſſa requiras, 0 
Anteveni, et ſobolem armento ſortire quotannis. 7 
Nec non et pecori eſt idem delectus equino. 


whereas he had before ſaid that a King's, and in the Cambridge many. 


| cow ſhould not breed before ſhe was ſcripts, and in ſome of the oldyrinet | * 


four years old, which is rather a lat- (editions, it is 7ravis inſtead of mal; 


er age than is generally preſcribed. I Pierius reads mawis ; but he faysits 


take the laeta juventas, and the malis in the ancient copies, and thuk 
mitte in Venerem pecuaria primus to this reading more elegant. 
relate to the males, which he would | Columella ſays the beſt breeden 
have early admitted to the females. are to be pickt out every year, and 
Palladius ſays the bulls ſhould be very the old and barren cows are to bere- 


young, and gives the marks of ſuch moved, and applied to the labour of | 


as are good: Nunc tauros quoque, the plough : ** Sed et curandum el 
quibus cordi eſt armenta conſtruere, omnibus annis in hoc aeque, atque 


* actate ſummittet. Ut ſint alti, © lectus habeatur : nam et enixae, 


minor eſt, quam quae declinet in ** rae, quae locum foecundarum oc. 
«c 


_ © ventre ſubſtrito.”” Columella ſays ** operis non minus, quam juvenci, 
a bull ought not to be leſs than four, propter uteri fterili tem patiente 


or more than twelve years old: Ex «* ſunt,” 


majoreſque quam duodecim anno- * itague. Servius. : 
4 

* gquoniam quaſi puerili aetate ſe- the Medicean, and in the 
0 

tur idonei: hi, quia ſenio ſunt “ without er. In ſome copies it 
* eftocti.”” „ | | #6 


65. Safice.JIn one of the Arunde- 


lian manuſcripts it is confice. 22. Nec an, be.3 The 
69. Semper erunt, quarum mutari now proceeds to ſpeak of horſes, and 
Tarfera matic. j In one of Dr. Mead's | begins with deſcribing the chan 


to the females ; but the Poet ſpeaks manuſcripts it is enim inſtead of om 
| here of putting them early to breed, | In the ſame manuſcript, as alſo inthe | 


«« comparabit, aut his ſignis a tenera © in reliquis gregibus pecoris, ut de. | 


atque ingentibus membris, actatis et vetuſtae, quae gignere defierunt, 
mediae, et magis quae juventute ©* ſummovendae ſunt, et utique tau - 


ſenium. Torva facie, parvis cor- *© cupant, ablegandae, vel am 
nibus, toroſa, vaſtaque cervice, ** domandae, quoniam laboris, et 


„ his qui quadrimis minores ſunt, 70. Semper enim.] For ſenfr 
rum, prohibentur admiſſura: illi 71. Anteveni et ſebolem.] © | 
e minandis armentis parum haben-|** manuſcripts it is ante veni ſobolen, | 


anteveni, in one word.“ Pieris. 


hy. 
b— 


= * 


a chuſe a good breed of horſes. But 


| « from the very beginning, on thoſe 
 * which you are to depend upon for | 
© the increaſe of their ſpecies. 
u cllt of a generous breed from the 
v very firſt walks high in the fields, 

and treads well on his tender paſ- 


1 low to ſtand ſtill, he erects his 
* ears, and all his joints quiver ; ande 
boring he rolls the collected fire 


B B. a 58 N NAS LF an 


| * thick, and dances on his right 
1 Aang his loins; and his hoof turns 
EN ith ſolid horn. Such was Cylla- 


3 * of Amyclean Pollux; and thoſe 
which the Greek Poets mention, | 


bard 
len, 
i 
ris. 
Port | 
and | 
den 
of 


ofa colt, which is to be choſen to 


a ſtallion. 
7 it require leſs care to 


« heſtow / your principal diligence, 


« tems, He is the firſt that dares to 
ad the way, and venture through 


I threatning ſtreams, and truſt him- 
elf on an unknown bridge 
a be afraid of vain noiſes. His 
| © neck is lofty, and his head is ſmall, 
belly ſhort, and his back broad: 

u his ſpritely breaſt ſwells luxuri- 
| © antly with rolls of brawn : the beſt | 
| © colour is a bright bay, and beauti- 


nor 


* ul gray 
i heard from far, he knows not 


* under his noſtrils. His main is 
* ſhoulder. A double ſpine runs 
p the ground, and ſounds deep 


ns, who was tamed by the reins 


* the brace of Mars, and the chariot 


Georg. Lib. III. 
| Ty modo, quos in ſpem ſtatues ſummittere gentis, 
pnecipuum jam inde a teneris impende laborem. 


| continuo pecoris generoſi pullus in arvis 
| | Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 


The 


: the worſt is white and 
an. And then if a noiſe of arms 


19 


3 
Primus 


* wite, and filled lofiy Pelion with 

« loud neighings.” | 
73. Statues. | So it is in the Ro- 
man, and ſome other manuſcripts, 
according to Pierius. Grimoaldus, 
La Cerda, and others read flatuis. 


4 S It ſignifies from 
the very beginning . Thus in 2 | 
| Georgick: | | 


<< Continuo has leges, acternaque foe- 
— oy 
" Impoſuit natura locis, quo tempore 
*« primum | 
< Deucalion vacuum lapides jadtavit : 
« inorbem.” : 
That is, — from the very 
time that Dencalion throw the Jones ; 2 
and 
85 — in 1 ſylvis magna vi flex | 
< In burim, et curvi formam accipit 
* Mei, : 
That 1s, at the very firft, hilt it is 
young, the elm is bent : | 
* Continuo ventis furgentibus aut 
Og hoo i 
« — agitata tumeſcere. 2 


winds are beginning to riſe. In like 
manner it ſignifies in this place that a 
good horſe is to be known from the 
ver » firſt, as ſoon almoſt as he is foal- 
ed. Virgil follows Varro in this: 
* Qualis futurus fit . e * . 
conjectari pote . 
Generofi.) La Cerda _ genero- 
ſus, in which he ſeems to be — | 


| 5 "of great Achilles. Such alſo was | 


76. Altius ingreditur.) Servius 


himſelf, when he ſpread! interprets this ** cum exultatione qua- 


* a horſe's main over his neck, and|** dam incedit.”” 


Thus alſo Grimo- 


« led oy at the _—_ of his |aldus paraphraſes it: * Primum om- 


L 1 : 1 66 num 


That is, immediately, as ſoon as the 


20 


my nium pulli animus ferox, et excel- 
_ « (ys exiſtimabitur ab inceſſu ſublimi, 


« yidelicet, fi cum exultatione qua- | 


« dam excurſitet. In this they are 
followed by May, who tranſlates it 
wall proudly : and by Dr. Trapp, 
who renders it with lofty port prances. 
Dryden has paraphraſed it in a ſtrange 


manner: 


% Of able body, ſound of limb and 
ce wind, „ 


« Upright he walks, on paſterns firm 
d and ſtraight; 

«« His motions eaſy, prancing in his 

| 66 e. | "IP 
I rather believe the Poet means only 
that the colt ought to have long, 
ſtraight legs, whence he mult neceſſa- 
rily look tall as he walks. Thus Co- 
lumella: © aequalibus, atque altis, 
Mollia crura reponit.] In the Cam- 
bridge manuſcript it is reflectit inſtead 

C 
I believe the Poet means by reponit 
the alternate motion of the legs. The 
epithet mollia may ſignify either the 
tenderneſs of the young colt's joints, 
as May has tranſlated it 
© — — Their ſoft joynts ſcarce 
cc knit. N | 5 | 


or that thoſe which are naturally moſt 


flexible are beſt ; which Dryden ſeems | 


—_ expreſs by his motions eaſy ; and 
Dr. Trapp by his pliant limbs. En- 

nius has uſed the fame words to ex- 

| Preſs the walking of cranes: © 

* Perque fabam repunt, et mollia 
*« crura reponunt,” “ 


_ Grimoaldus has paraphraſed it thus: 
Deinde, fi non jure, non inepte, | 


* non crebra crurum jactatione pro- 


D Currat: ted qui alterno, et recte 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Primus et ire viam, et fluvios tentare minaces 
Audet, et ignoto ſeſe committere ponti: 


% ambulo fieri geſtiat.” Moſtofthe | 
Commentators underſtand this paſſage | 


77. Primus et ire viam, &c.] Ser- 
[vius underitands this of the colt 
walking before his dam: but it ſeems 
a better interpretation, that he is the 
firſt, amongſt other colts, to lead the 
way. Thus Grimoaldus paraphraſe; 
it: © Tum etiam, ft praeire caete- 
ros, viaeque paluſtris dux, et ante. 


in the ſame ſenſe. | 


Varro fays it is a ſign that a colt | 


will prove a good horſe, if he con- 
tends with his companions, and i te 
firſt amongſt them to paſs a river: 
Equi boni futuri ſigna ſunt, fi cun 


„ gregalibus in pabulo contendit, 1 


* currendo, aliave qua re, quo potir 
« fit: fi cum flumen tranſvehendum 
** eſt, gregi in primis praegreditur 
ac non reſpectat alios. C 

ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe: 


< tans aequales exuperat, ſi foſſam 
** ſine cunctatione tranſilit, pontem, 
„ flumenque tranſcendit. 


78. Ponti.] © Ponte. In the . 
man, the Lombard, and in ſome 


other manuſcripts, it is ponti* for 


they are often concerned. Tho' 


*© them down to the ſea, and obſer- 


the coming in of the tide, 
therefore accuſtom the colts (o 
„ ſwim. It is ponto however in tis 
«© Medicean copy.” Pierius. 


Nec | 


«« diſpoſito crurum explicatu facile; | 
* apteque flexibiles tibias reponat.” | 


Si ante gregem procurrit, ſi laſciia 
et alacritate interdum et curſu cer- | 


eee 


what have horſes to do with the | 
ſea ? but with rivers and bridges 


in Calabria and Apulia they trythe | 
mettle of their horſes, by driving 


ing whether they look intrepid at | 


1˙ 
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* 
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| Cambridge, one of the Arundelian, 


z old edition printed at Paris in 


| in ſome of the old printed editions. 


| © aeque rei auditu terretur.“ 
| 4% ardae cervix. ] Quintilian| 
| cnfures Virgil for interrupting the 


tt; | 7 | 
| d And dare themſelves on unknown 


o paſs the bridge unknown "i 


| the King's, and in one of Dr. Mead's 
| nawſeripts, it is varies inſtead of 


1 © natus eſt pullus, confeſtim licet in- 
| © dolem aeſtimarc, ſi hilaris, ſi in- 


| * nterje[tione, qua et Oratores et 
| © Hiſtoric frequenter utuntur, ut 

| : me49 ſermone aliquem inſerant 
1 ſenſum, impediri ſolet intellectus, 
Bl - quod interponitur, breve eit. 
Nam Vixgilius illo loco quo pul- | 


Georg. Lib. III. 


I ind ports in the King's, the 


nd one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts ; 
in the old N urenberg edition, and in 


1494. But pont i 18 generally received. 
Colunella, wo follows our Poet, 
mentions a bridge, aot the ſea, in the 

tion at the end of the note on 


the preceding verſe. May reads pon 
'* ſeas to venture. 

Dryden reads ont: 

T 

4 Unknown bridges paſs.” 

79. Nec wanos horret flrepitus.] In 

dung. I find the ſame reading alſo 
Colunella tays a good colt is in- 


tepid, 2nd is not affrighted at any 
unuſual fight or noiſe: Cum vero 


* trepicus, ſi neque conſpectu, no- 


enſe with a long parentheſis : *Etiam 


60 . 1 0 3 0 
lum equinum deſeribit, cum dixif. 


16 4 
ſet, 2 Nec Daun barret ſtrehitus | 


ſaid of the colour. 


21 
Fe vanos horret ſtrepitus. Illi ardua cervix, 5 85 
Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obeſaque terga : " "_ 


Luxuriatque 
Stare loco neſcit.“ 8 

But I do not ſee that the ſenſe is here 
interrupted. By nec wanos horret 
firepitus, the Poet means that a 

colt 15 not apt to ſtart at the ruſtling 
of every leaf, at every little noiſe, 
that portends no danger. But by tum 
i qua ſonum, &c. he means that the 
colt ſhews his mettle by exulting at a 
military noiſe, at which he eretis his 


ears, bounds, paws, and is ſcarce a- 


ble to contain himſelf. It not only 


[is unneceſſary, but would even be dull 


poetry, to give a regular, orderly de- 


{ſcription of a horſe from head to tail. 


Palladius is very methodical in what 
he ſays on this ſubject: In admiſ- 
** ſariaquatuorſpeRanda ſunt,forma, 
color, meritum, pulchritudo. 
This is very well in proſe, but had 


| perhaps have commended 
his exactneſs, but ſhould never have 
admired his poetry. Dr. Trapp ſays, 
«© 'Theſe words illi ardua cervix to 
„ glaucigue ſhould be in a parenthe- 
ſis ;** but, as his tranſlation is printed, 
the parentheſis includes only what is 


By ardua is meant that the colt 
carries his head well, not letting it 
hang down. Horace has the ſame 
epithet, when he deſcribes a good 


horſe : | 


KRegibus hic mos eſt ; ubi equos 


* mercantur, apertos 3 55 
ne ſi facies, ut ſaepe, 

3 ů U uy. 

Molli fulta pede 


Inſpiciunt: 
t, emptorem 
inducat hiantem, | 


in SIT. £ RE of”; 
0 n 221,18, 1 Zura 
qumto de num verju redit, 


— 


E Quod pulchrae clunes, breve quod 

*© caput, ardua cervix. 8 

80. Argutumgie caput.] May tran- 
{lates this /ort headed, Dryden ſhan- 
= headed, 


Virgil proceeded in the ſame manner, 


we might 


3 


22 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Luxuriatque toris animoſum pectus: honeſti 
Spadices, glaucique; color deterrimus albis, 


headed, Dr. Trapp his head acute. I 
have rendred it his head is ſmall, 
which agrees with what Varro has 
faid : ** caput habet non magnum: 
and Columella: Corporis vero for- 
ma conſtabit exiguo capite: and 

Palladius: Pulchritudinis partes 
hae ſunt, ut fit exiguum caput et 
« ſiccum. Horace commends a 
ſhort head: breve quod caput.“ 
$1. Luxuriatque toris animoſum 
| 2 The tori are braw ny ſwell- 

ings of the muſcles. Varro ſays the 
breaſt ſhould be broad and full: 
te pectus latum et plenum.”” Colu- 
mella ſays it ſhould be full of brawny 
fwellings of the muſcles : © muſcu- 
_ © lorum toris numeroſo pectore. 
Palladius ſays it ſhould be broad: 
patens.“ Virgil's de- 
ſcription of the breaſt is more expreſ- 
ſtve than any other, and he adds the 
epithet animoſum to ſhew that this 
luxuriance of brawn in the muſcles 
denotes the ſpirit and fire of the horſe. 
But the tranſlators have unhappily a- 


May has only broad and full breafted : 
Dryden only brawny his cheſt, and 
deep: and Dr. Trapp his chef with 
ſwelling knots Juxuriant. 
82. Spadices.] It is very difficult 
to come to an exact knowledge of the 
| fignification of thoſe words, by which 
the ancients expreſſed their colours. 
Spadix ſignified a branch of a palm, 
as we find it uſed by Plutarch in the 
fourth queſtion of the eighth book of 
his Sympoſiacks : Kal ro Joxaw {40% 
 panpeorevew i Toi AThixoi aveyvuxcus 
wayX%, Ts Tewleg iy Andy Once; o- 
| Yava Town, ationacs KiaJov Too te- 


Et 


We learn from Aulus Gellius, that 
the Dorians called a branch of a palm 
pluckt off with the fruit, Spadix; 
and that the fruits of the palm being 
of a ſhining red, that colour came 


to be called phoeniceus and Hhadix: 

quem tu Gree | 
Pon dixiſti, noſter eſt, et rutilus, 8 
— M {padix phoenicei ourονοοανẽð,j qui | 


„ Phoeniceus, 


© factusGraece roſter eft,exuberanti. 


am ſplendoremque ſignificat ruboris, 1 


«« quales ſunt fructus palmae arbori 
* non admodum fole incocti, unde 
ſpadicis et phoenicei nomen ef: 
* ſpadica enim Dorici vocant aw. 
ſum e palma termitem cum frufty.” 
Plutarch alſo, in the place juſt now 
cited gives us to underſtand that the 


colour in queſtion was like the beau. | 
tiful redneſs of a human face: O 
Baoinevs, ws Oacw, ayannoa; nah || 
eile Tor TleermralnTiNO QrAooofa N- 
XENLOY NN A Tow 13+, gad * 


Ta 7X5 TO0 Twp al®, Wdrhur bt Th 


Tour in owioooul0 ihn,, | 
Tas pEYITES K HANNISAS Tar Oo | 


greed to leave out this noble epithet. | & 


\ N NitoAzoug WVopheeTt. 
it appears p 
which the ancients called phoeniceus, 


or ſpadix, was a bright red, but ve 
do not know that any horſes are - 
aclly of ſuch a colour: tho' theand- - 


ents mght as well apply red to horſes, 


the cheſnut, and the ſorrel. Perhaps 


lainly that the colour | 


as we to deer. The colours which | 
come neareſt to it ſeem to be the bay, 


all theſe might be contained under | 


the ſame name, for the ancients do : | 
not ſeem to have been ſo accurate | 


diſtinguiſhing ſuch a variety of colour, 
as the moderns. I have tranſlated the 


word ſpadix, bay, in this place, be: 


gou Poirexoc, | 1 Trade wopudody. 


\caule it ſeems to approach ta the — I 


2 


nner ES & 1 


. 


7 a 


- 0 OR © 


; | « F 


Georg. Lib. III. 


FO the adix, as the ancients have 
wn "a becauſe the word bay 
| ſeems to be derived from gal, or Balor, 
which is ſometimes alſo uſed for a 


' branch of a palm, as we find in the 


twelfth chapter of St. John's goſpel - 
| Ne To Baia TW Qowixuy, 9 FNN- 
dy eis nrasrneu durg, ixgagen, 
| Qoana. Balg and Baie are inter- 
| preted by Heſychius 2a696- Poirix®-. 
Glauci.] The Commentators are 
| not agreed about the interpretation 
of this word. I do not well under- 


| land what Servius means by Glauci| 


« autem ſunt felineis oculis, id eſt 
_ « quodam ſplendore perfuſis. Sure- 
ly he cannot think the Poet is ſpeak- 
ng of the colour of a horſe's eye. 
| Grimoaldus puts ruti/7 for glauci. 


But rutilus is reckoned among the red 
cubours by Aulus Gellius: Fulvus 
denim, et flavus, et rubidus, et 


F- © phoeniceus, et rutilus, et luteus, 


| *et ſpadix appellationes ſunt ruft 


 * colors, aut acuentes eum quaſi in- 


| © cendentes, aut cum colore viridi 


1 * miſcentes, aut nigro infuſcantes aut 


| © virenti ſenfim albo illuminantes.”” 


VM indeed our Poet himſelf has ad- 
Ait as an epithet to fire in the firſt 


In maculae incipient rutilo immil- 
„ 
nd in the eighth Aeneid : dn 
| © Hi tum manibus jam parte 
F erat, toto genitor quae 
Ten ens 
| © Dejicit in terras, pars imperfecta 
r 


„ 
Wu Addiderant, rutili 


tres i is et ali- 
40 tis Auſtri. ; SN 5 


| Thus rutilus ſeems to be much the 


ne colour with padix : but I be- 
den cannot be proved that glaucus 
IVa ever uſed to 


colour. La Cerda ſays that as 


/padix ſignifies a bright 


as well as to gray. Le 


expreſs any ſort of 


TY 


hgnifies a darker bay, ſuch as the 
leaves of willows have. But if he 
means by baius the ſame colour, that 
we call bay, I cannot imagine by what 
ſtrength of fancy that learned Com- 
mentator can imagine the leaves of 
willows to be of any ſort of bay. 
Ruaeus concludes from what Aulus 
Gellius has ſaid concerning glaucus, 
that it means what the French call 
pommele ar doi ſe, that is, a dappled 
gray. May tranſlates this paſſage : : 
*© — — — Let his colour be 
Bright bay or gray: 
_—_——___. 
* — — — His colour n 
For beauty dappled, or the bright 
: „ 


and Dr. Trapp: 


g Belt for colour is the bay, 
EF 

But I am afraid dagpled determines 

no colour, but may be applied to bay, 
t us now ex- 
amine what is to be found in the an- 5 
cient writers concerning this colour. 
Homer's common epithet for Miner- 
va is blue eyed: Nur ig Ad hn. 


In this caſe glauc us ſeems to be uſed 


for a blueiſh grey. V irgil himſelf uſes 
it to expreſs the colour of willow- 
leaves, in the ſecond Georgick : 


© —Glauca canentia fronde alia: - 
and in the fourth Geo 05 


rgick: | 

Et glaucas ſalies;: 5 
d of Reeds, in the tenth Aeneid-: 

** Quos patre Benaco, velatus arun- 
Ds — . 


1 « GE . a wa Mincius infeſta ducebat in aequora 
Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis | _ * 


„ 


The colour of willows and reeds is 8 
| b/ueiſh. green, 
Much of the ſame colour are the leaves | 


approaching to gray. 


of the greater Celandine, which Di- 
oſcorides calls U ννονπνν : XEN 
] KA YAY Gvincs n vaio, ” *%y 


Heil Gor%, i txola Tecapudtes 


Oudauy 


rag surog Oh 


Quay prioTYs* Ounce oppor Ba r 
xi, revue gr 01 ra rd xN- 
Joviov nai ür Ti Xevas. 
Plutarch ſpeaking of the different co- 


hours of the moon in an eclipſe, ac- 


cording to the different times of the 


night, ſays that about day break it is 


of a blueiſh colour; which occaſioned 
the Poets and Empedocles to call the 


moon YA@&vRKUT : AM ounx TT, & 
o Oagraxn, rods Ta; iA ν,?˙ 

/ 9 , ... 8 — » 
a; Xpoa; h Ati. Kal agovow ww- 
NET ING R, XS 
xal dg aol Coils. av af towigas 
irren, Qairtlas iN, Jinws AN 


7 e/ 3 lac. ay $0 / 
pine dee x nuiorias” ay os in. 
TogTo In To emwPouio oo ne, xai cd 
ra Tv 


* and N iedopuns weas x; 
nora, all To ig xa 
rides #In res iw Mappbaris X g 


bn xai xacry, cf ns On xa 


\ 


podndla, YNAURXaTY aut Of x¹ν x; 


"EpurredoxAnG dvaxanouylas. The co- 
' Jour which Plutarch means in this] 


paſſage ſeems to be a blueiſh grey. 


Aulus Gellius ſeems to Ee 
green and blue together, for he ſays 
that when Virgil Sentioned the green 

colour of a horſe, he might as well 

have expreſſed it by the Latin word 
caecruleus, as by the Greek word 

_ glaucus. ©* Sed ne viridis quidem 

s color pluribus ab illis, quam a no- 
e bis, vocabulis dicitur. Neque non 


„ potuit Virgilius, colorem equi ſig- 


& nificare viridem volens, caeruleum | 
magis dicere equum quam glau- 
« cum: fed maluit verbo uti notiore/ | 

J AF 
and of a wolf in the eleventh: | 

- Caput ingens oris hiatus | 


« Graeco, quam inuſitato Latino. 


_ «* Noftris autem Latinis veteribus 


* cacfia dicta eſt quae a Graecis 
« Yazutatny;, ut Nigidius ait de co- 


* lore caeli quaſi caelia,” From all 
theſe quotations I think it appears, 


that the ancients meant by g/aucus a 
colour which had a faint green or 
blue caſt. Now as no horſe can be 


properly ſaid to be eicher blue or 5 
Pers, we may conclude that the co- 
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which has a blueiſh caſt. But 1 do 
not ſee how Ruaeus could gather 
from Aulus Gellius, whoſe words I 


have related at length, that this gray | 


was dappled. It muſt however he 


allowed that the dappled gray is the 


moſt beautiful. 


albus and candidas are very different: 
candidus ſignifying a bright whitenek 
like ſnow ; and albus a pale or dirty 


white: © Candidus autem et alba 
invicem ſibi differunt. Nam al. 


bus cum quodam pallore eſt, can- 


** didus vero, niveus et pura luce per- 


** fuſus.” I am not perfedlly fatiſ- 
hed with this diſtinction: for Virgit 
himſelf frequently uſes albus exaftly 


in the ſame ſenſe he uſes candidu. 
In the ſecond Georgick he uſes it for 


the whiteneſs of the fineſt wool : 


Alba neque Aſſyrio fuſcatur lana 


___veneno.” | 


and again in the ſame Georgick 


«« Hinc albi, Clitumne, preges.” 5 


and in the third Georgick : 5 


_ «© libus albos. | 
and in the third Aeneid : 


Nigram hyemi pecudem, Zephy- 


xis felicibus albam.”” 


in the ſeventh Aeneid it is uſed for 


the whiteneſs of the teeth of a lion: 


Ille pedes tegmen torquensimmane | 


© leonis, 


. Terribili impexum ſeta, cum da- 


1 tibus albis 


«© Et malae texere lupi cum 
„ 


r 


„ a 


Albis,] S. Tfidore informs um 


* Continuoque greges villis lege mol- 4 


ESR FR FERC” 


In the fifth Aeneid it is uſed for f 
the whiteneſs of bones blanched oa 
a rock: | | 


* Jamque adeo ſcopulos advetta is | 
- % Difticiles | 


S 
* 


« Lilia: 


K 


— —— 


Georg. Lib. III. 


« Piſkciles quondam, multorumque 
« offibus albos. 
n tbe ſeventh Aeneid, for the white · 
bal the hairs in old age: 
_— — In vultus ſeſe transformat 
«c aniles, 
Et frontem obſcoenam rugis arat : 
« jnduit albos 
1 Cum vitta crines.ꝰ 
md again in the ninth : 


Omnia longae vo ſimilis, vocemque, 


« coloremque 


Et cines albos. 
| lathe ſecond Eclogue we have both 
l condidus and albus | in the lacae ſigni- 


« Quins ille niger, quamvis tu 
4 candidus eſſes: 


0 formoſe puer, nimium ne crede | 


© colort. 


„10 liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia ni- 


«c | 
tte unh Geo 


„ 
rgick lilies are cal- 


abe; and 5 no one will ſay 


tatflower is of a dirty white, or not 


I fiiciently bright, to e the * 
I fictof tandidus, 


= 


3 Albaque circum 


ad in the twelfth Aeneid the bluſhes 
i the beautiful Lavinia are compar- 


An ivory ſtained with crimſon, or 
| Utes mixt with roſes. 


And here the 
lies are called alba, which being 


| "mpared to the fair complexion of 


Ws lady, I hope will not be fu 
led to be of a dirty white: TE 


Þ Accepit vocem ects Lavinia 
1 * perfuſa genas : cui plu-] 


„ rimus ignem 


decit rubor, et calefacta per ora 
* cucurrit. 


G * dum ſanguineo veluti violaverit 
4 oltra 


8 quis ebur, vel mixta 1 abi 


© lilia * 


- 
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But what I think will put it paſt all 
diſpute, that Virgil made no difference 


of colour between albu: and candidus, 
is that, in the eighth Aeneid, che very 
ſame white ſow, which in ver. 45. 
he called alba, is called candida in 


ver. 82. and is ſaid alſo in this laſt 
| [verſe to be of the ſame colour with 


her pigs, to which the epithet abo 
is applied: 


by Littoreis i ingens inventa ſub Jicidus 


"* ſus, 
« Triginta capitum foetus enixas 
„„ 


« Alba, ſolo recubans, albi circum 


„ NING. 


” Tees autem ſubitum, atque oculis 
* mirabile monſtrum : 

«© Candida per ſylvam cum foetu con- 7 
* color allo 


Procubuit, — in littorecon- | 


« ſpicitur ſus.”” 


I have dwelt ſo long on this a, 


becauſe almoſt all the Commentators 


have agreed to approve of this di- 


ſtinction, which F ; "ol I have ſuf- 


- | ficiently ſhewn to be made without 
any good foundation. 


them into this error ſeems to be, that 
it would otherwiſe appear an abſurdi- 


ty in Virgil, to diſpraiſe a white horſe 


in his Georgicks, — in his twelfth 


Aeneid, to mention it as a beauty in 
the horſes, which drew the chariot 
of Turnus, that they were whiter 
than ſnow : 
Foſcit equos, a tuens ante 
ora frementes, 


be Pilumno quos ipſa a. dedit | 


5 


&« Orithyia ; 
0 Qui candore nives mint. curſi- 
bus auras.” 
But they did not obſerve one particu- | 
lar, which might have ſaved them. 
the trouble of making this diſtinction. 
Theſe very horſes which are ſaid to 
be Whiter chan ſnow, have the epi- : 


b the battle afar off, the thunder 
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Er gilvo. Tum fi qua ſonum procul arma dedere, 
Stare loco neſcit : micat auribus, et tremit artus ; , 


Collectumque premens volvit 


Denſa juba, et dextro jactata recumbit in armo. 


| thet albis beſtowed on them, a few | 


nes after: TE, 
* — — Bigis it Turnus inalbis.” 
Virgil however does not contradict 
himſelf; for tho' he admires the beau- 
ty of theſe ſnowy horſes, yet there 
was no neceſſity, that he ſhould ap- 
prove the ſame colour in a ſtallion. 


White was eſteemed by the ancients, | 


as a ſign of leſs natural ſtrength, than 
was diſcovered by other colours. 
33. Giles.) S. Iſidore explains 
giluus, to be the colour of honey, 
but whitiſh: ** Gilvus autem melinus 
& color eſt ſubalbidus. I take this 
to be what we call dun. May tran- 
llates it fleſb- colour: Dryden dun: and 
E 
cum fs qua ſonum procul arma dedere, 
fare loco neſeit.] We find ſome 
expreſſions like this of Virgil, in that 
noble deſcription of a horſe, in the 
book of Job: He paweth in the 
s valley, and rejoiceth in his ſtrength: 
_*.. . . , he ſwalloweth the ground 
with fierceneſs and rage: neither 


e believeth he that it is the ſound of | 


- the trumpet. He ſaith among the 
_ <* trumpets ha ha; and he ſmelleth 


** of the 
„ Jas % ͤ ũ ᷣ N 
84. Aſicat awibus.) Pliny fays 
the ears diſcover the ſpirit of a horſe, 
as the tail does that of a lion : Leo- 
«© num animi index cauda, ficut et 
%* equorum aures : namque et has 
notas generoſiſſimo cuique natura 


captains, and the ſhout- 


ſub naribus ignem: 


. bl 


At duplex agitur per lumbos ſpina, cavatque  _ . 
Tellurem, et ſolido graviter ſonat ungula cornu. 


ſtead of premens in the Cambridge ma. 
nuſcript. Pierius ſays it has been al. 
tered to fremens in the Medicean co- 


Py, but it was premens before, be | 
finds it alſo in other copies which le 


looks upon to be the moſt correct. 
Wide noſtrils and frequent ſnorting 
are great ſigns of mettle in a hork, 
Thus it is expreſſed in the book of 
Job: * The glory of his noſtrib i 
terrible. Varro ſays the noſtrils 


ſhould not be narrow : « Naribus 1 


„ non anguſtis.”” Columella fas 
they ſhould be open: naribusaper- 


„ tis: with which Palladius aſh | 
agrees, who ſays, “ naribus patuls.” | 
86. Den/a Juba, et dextro jactata 5 
recumbit in armo.) Thus Varo- | 
„Non anguſta juba, crebra, fuſca, | 
* ſubcriſpa, ſubtenuibus ſetis impl- | 
«* cata in dexteriorem partem cer | 
« cis:** and Columella : © Denn 
*« juba, et per dextram partem pro- 


In a hoſe, | 


1 fuſa. | : 8 i 
87. Duplex | ſhina. ] 
that is in good caſe, the back is broad, 


meant by duplex ſpina, which i alo 
mentioned by Varro: © Spina mau 
„me duplici, fin minus non . 


Roman manuſcript, 


© tribuit. 


Pierius. 5 


Tali 


8 5. Collectumgue premens volvi: 
ſub naribus ignem.] It is fremen in- 


and the {pine does not ſtick up like | 
ridge, but forms a kind of furrow @ | 
the back. This ſeems to be whats 


e ranti:” and by Columella: © p-. 
„ ß _ 
88. Sonat.] It is guatil 2 — 


89. Tabs | 


* , 


- 
- 


ai 
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<- 


4 


— 


Lade 9 ene nal it apa» 
„Wich 


F] I. 
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5 $9. 74115 . domitus Pollucis 
| * Ollarus.] Amyclae was a 


ty of Laconia, where Caſtor and 


Þ . were educated. 


Servius thinks that Pollux is put 


| tere for Caſtor, by a poetical licence. 


follux being famous for fighting with 


| the cofus, not for the management of 
- horſes, which was Caſtor's province. 
— of the Commentators give up 


as a ſlip of the Poet's me- 
being allowed to be the 


le 


EA, by the — conſent of 


mtiquity. Thus Homer in the os i 


 krenth Odyſſey : 


Kai Anon Ido T1 Tong —_ 
Tor. 


I nd Torddgew xparighpgo? byeirato 


TXi0 


Nonudevzrs. 
graceful port advancing now 
3 Toy” py'd 


| © Ledathe fair, the god-like Tyn- 


* dar's dri: 


Hence Pollux ſprung who wields | ** Caſtor gaudet equi ovo o Negra 


* with furious ſway 


| © The deathful gauntlet, matchleſs 


_* the fray; 


| * And Caftor glorious on ch em- 


« battled plain 


(ubs the —— ſteed, reluBtant to 


2 the rein.” | 
Mr. por k. 


| [4 To the ſame purpoſe Theocritus is 


quoted in his Ariozouget. | 


5 Thwioges Alba TE 2 a Ads 


bi, 


Karoga % EY moblie. of 


i b t. 


aeg. 


* Lib. III. 


| Lalis Amyclaei domitus Pollucis habenis 
(yllarus, et, quorum Graii meminere poctae, 


* * 


5 
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Here Theocritus does not ſeem how- 


ever to make any diſtinction between 


the two brothers as fighting, the one 
on horſeback, the other on foot. 
The difference he ſeems to make is 
taken from their weapons, Pollux 
uſing the ceſtus and Caſtor the ſpear. 8 
Indeed he calls Caſtor raxuruae, but 

he immediately introduces him ſight- 
ing on foot, as well as his brother. 
Creech, in his tranſlation of the two 
firſt verſes, repreſents them both as 
horſemen, and uſing the ceſtus : 


Fair Leda sfons, and mighty Jove s 


„ I fing, 


Caſtor and Pollux, glories of the 


8 « ring. 


| « None toſs their whirlebats with ſo | 


* braveaforce, 


«© None guide fo well the fury of Hoe 


© their horſe.” 


Horace alfo is quoted in oppolition to 


Virgil, for he plainly ſays that Caſtor 
delighted in horſes, but — in the 5 


ceſtus: 


| tus codem 
2 


But here Horace ſeems to 1 for 


gotten the ſtory, for, : 5 
[the old fable, Caſtor and Pollux ad : 


and Pollux and Helen out of the other. 
Seneca alſo in his Hippolytus * t 
declares 9 be the horſe of * 
n 

Si dorſo beat at veks, 
* Fraenis Caſtorea nobilior manu 


<« Spartanum poteris flectere cyl. 


C 5 
| as does Valerius Flaecus, in is firſt 


book of — 


= = ——— Caſtor a 


not come out of the ſame egg, but , 
Caſtor and Clytemneſtra out of one, 


Caſtor. But there are not wanting 


29 
4 — — Caſtor dum quaereret 
| 66 Hellen, 
« Paſſus Amyclaea pingueſcere Cyl- 
« laron herba. 
and Claudian,in 2— ITY 


4 Verden — Rabulis nutritus| 
« Arion. 

« Servrerque tuis contempto Caſtore 
4 fracnis 


* 


Cyllarus: 


and Martial, .. 


: 27 the eighth book : xk 
. Ledaco poteras abducere Cyllaron 
* aſtro: 
26 Tpſe ſuo cedet none tibi Caſtor 
uo. 
Theſe are all the which I 
remember to have ſeen roduced a- 
_ gainſt Virgil, to prove Cyllarus| 


Was the horſe, not of Pollux, but of 


| ſome teſtimonies to prove that both 
the brothers were horſemen . Pindar, 
in his third Olympic ode, calls them 
Sierre T av. 


_ ſeveral Hiſtorians, that in the war 


between the Romans and the Latines, | 


who endeavoured toreſtore Tarquin 
the proud, Caſtor and Pollux both 
aſſiſted the Romans on horſeback. 
Florus ſays the battle was ſo fierce, 
that the gods are reported to have 
come down to ſee it, but that it was 
looked upon as a certain truth, that 
Caſtor and Pollux were there, on 
white horſes, and that the Gene- 
ral vowed a temple to them for their 
: « Ea, demum atrocitas fuit 
_ << praelii, ut interfuiſſe ſpectaculo 
4 = fama tradiderit, duos in can- 


© didis equis Caſtorem atque Pollu-| 


cem nemo dubitarit. Itaque et 
Imperator veneratus eſt, nactuſque 


It is related by| 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
« deis ſtipendium.“ 


was an article of faith 


ancient Romans, that they 
on horſeback. 


Thos we fee k 


— 


white horſes, and both uſing ff Peary 
at the hunting of the Calydonian 


boar : 
es Ar gemini, nondum caeleſtia faden, 
% fratres, 


* Ambo conſpicui nive candidioriby 
cc alba 

Vedctabantur equis : 

“per auras 


<* cula motu.: 
tho? he had a little before, 
to the received opinion, ſaid one was 


famous for the ceſtus, and the other 
for horſes : 


© tibus alter, 
Alter equo.” | 


horſe, mentions Cyllarus, as ſerving 
the two brothers alternately : _ 
* Hunc et Adraſtaeus viſum ext- 
__**© muiſſet Arion. 


_ ©© propinqua 


4 mutabit habenas ; 


| 


„ „ 


Cyllarus to Caſtor and Pollux: 

Ternol xo pet Tov "Equip ix. 
vod Avogxovgets ®Aoyeon, 9 Arraxe 
desde, TEXVOY Ilodgeyas 9 KuMago. 
Pliny mentions the charioteers of 
both the brothers: 
ditam eam ab Amphito et Telcko, 
« Caſtoris ac Pollucis aurigis pu- 
tent. From theſe quotations | 
think it appears, that 


victoriam templa promiſit : et red- 
didit plane quaſi commulitonibus 


the wrong, who ſuppoſe Cyllarus to 


belong only to C. It we 


In like mann 
alſo repreſents them both — 


ambo vibratz | 
« FHaftarum tremulo ta. 


* 'Tyndaridae gemini, ſperm 9 


Statius, in his poem on | Domitan 5 


Et pavet aſpiciens Ledaeus b | 
“ Cyllarus: hic domini nunqum | 
66 Perpetuis fraenis, atque uni ſerviet 


Steſichorus alſo, according to Si, 
ſays that Mercury gave Phlogeus and | 


“ Sunt qui con- 


ſe ae 1 


J 


— 


FITA 


2 


5 8 ES a = 


&-. 


8 


— © 


S8 Ss. 


E 


| adothers fay the horſes of Mars are 


| viothink they are the horſes of Mars, 
| fem to have fallen into that error, 
by miſunderſtanding the following 
1 pe the — Thad : 


5» 8 Bo F* 


| perſons whom Mars commanded to 
Heß the horſes, as Mr. Pope has 


| 75% dodo 2 bs al nealopds 
1 xai &laę 


| Trolls, 5 07” dere. ranPgmd wig 


SE. RS RF. 


| * 80 Mars armiporent invades the 


Georg. Lib. III. 


Martis equi bijuges, et magni currus Achillis. 


ne, that both the brothers had an 
roperty in the horſes, and 
yerefore, they might as well be a- 
(ribed to Pollux as to Caſtor. 
xrtius (pea peaks of the horſe of Pol-| 


lus, without any mention of Ca-| 
for : 
« Potaque Pollucis nympha falubris | 


40 equo. 


gt. Martis equi bijuges.] Servius 


her and Terror. Others contend 
that theſe are the com and 
it the horſes of that deity. Thoſe 


"0; ule” xa 6 imTrous og al. 
u Obey Tt Zevyrupr' 


[believe they took are, and git | 


to be joined with inTovs, whereas 
they are certainly the names of the 


tranſlated it : 
ith that he gives command to 
ear and Flight, 


* To join his rapid "courſer for the| 
—_ fight. 55 | 


Vo N Bealee * eld, 


piluos, 


29 
Talis 


«© Terror, his beſt lov'd ſon, attends 


« his courſe © 


K Arm'd with ftern boldneſs, and 
Pro-| 5 
* The pride of haughty warriors to 


enormous force; 


„ confound, 

And lay the firength of tyrants e on 
t the ground. 

| Mr. W 


ü 
both Fear and terror, as the ſors of : 
ws nel Yoon : 5 : 


Aula 


Pu slope Naar 2. 2 = 4. 0 


eTixler, 


Arwovs, 07" ardpar @vRua; e 


Ouhayyac, — 


[Ev WN xpucerls, c is "Api 4 : 
: rothe, £2 5 5 
| "A ppeoviow P „ hy 22 Ow der : 
= 


In the 'Aowis n of which = 


N - . 


Nes, in the thirteenth Iliad, Ho- 
air mentions @oGos, or terror, not 


ay as the bu he 
l t as the 


Heſiod is ſuppoſed to be the author, 
we find the golden ſiui ft. footed horſes 
of Mars mentioned, and fear and 


| terror beſides, — by his — 


riot: 


Es & "Apeas groge, e duusdiclece, | 5 
5 irre. | | 
Xpiorc iy N ate apple: och 1 
"Af, : 1 
Alx ty xil ici x, fu 
x. U, | 
AH. Powncens, PE a Logs bafige, oy 
Lier 55 Taps N 2 Ts 5 
oe ftr 
Eclacas, 6 dee. cute, 22 
„ r 85 
And at the latter end of the ſame = 
book, they are repreſented li 
Mars into his chariot, after Hercules 


* Plain, 
| (Thewide deſtroyer of the race of 
Sun.] 


: . — 


had wounded him, and whipping the 
horics ; 1 
175 


. — . wv7 —˖ ⅛%'-wn 


55 Vingili 


Maronis 


Talis et ipſe jubam cervice effudit equina 


Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum 


Pelion hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto. 
Hunc _"—_ ubi aut morbo gravis, aut jam ſegnior anni x 9; 


T5 N PEN xa} Ar ig 4H. to avert being diſcovered by his wie | 


* imTouG 
ipod ne 
Leila 


"ITTovs pal ew, 
| "OAvprrov. 


5 Magni currus bill. It is — Heinſius alſo and Maſvicu | 
. Achille in one of Dr. Mead's manu- 
ſcripts, which reading is received alſo | 
by Heinſius and Maſvicius. Homer |manuſcripts. In others it is fugit. But 
| a. Xanthus and Balius, the 


horſes of Achilles, as immortal, and 


makes them born of the _—_y Po- 


darge, by the Weſt wind : 
ZE (TOUS, 


aelio0yy. 


5 .de ETEXE Zeit dries Eproa n. | 


days, 


0 Bogxopuiry Az4{h0Vk Tape g wixeavore. 


| Defict, 


Ops, coming upon them 


Maca ail iyyde, 8 rd A berds ly, turned himſelf into a far ha © 


The conſequence of this amour wa, 


E. diger, Nara BOY "VEN 4. that Philyra was delivered of C 


half a man and half a horſe. 


med. N parts | E fudit. ] It is undit in the King 


and in both the Aurundelian manu- 


read ef undit. Pierius ſays it is o 


he juſtly prefers effudit in the 


narration ſeems to require that tenſe, 
for the next verb is implevit. 


T6 & xy AHA dw. be wXias 94. Pelion. ] It is the name ofa | 
| 5 mountain of Theſlaly, AE * 
| Harley xa} Baxter, 1 Ge % 70% dwelt. 


_ ws . 2 * — . ls Fn —_ 


— 


1 1 quoque, Ge! Rag 
given this beautiful account of the 


* Then brave Automedon (an ho- [characters of a good ſtallion, the Port 


* nour'd name) 


„ fame, 


he is to be confined at home, and 


1 'his friend, and partner |frained from the company of the 


e aof the war, 


4e The winged courſers harneſs'd to rit of the horſe is to be diligently 


(C the car. 


« Xanthus and Balius, of immortal into a fine deſcription of a chariot | 
5 | race, and an account of the inen 
«© Sprung from the wind, and like] of chariots, and riding on horſeba. | 
But if ſuch a horſe ſhould i 1 
„ Whom the wing' d Harpye, fwift| « oppreſſed with fickneſs, or nn 


breed, 
* the wind in ſ 
Podarge bore, 


- a6 ſhore.” 33 
Mr. Pork. 


conſidered. Hence the Poet flids 


« ſluggiſh with years, hide bim 


By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy| «© home, and ſpare his not inglorio 


old age. The old horſe hs 
„ in love, and vainly tuggs at 


92. Talis et ipſe jubam, Ee. 1 Phy- 40 angrateful labour, and if he 5 
nzttempts to engage, he rages 


«« potentl), 


lyra was the miltrels of — who, 


| fandit i in the Roman, and ſome other 


preter- 
perfect tenſe, becauſe the order of the | 


e nn AS LSCS2S 


| now obſerves, that if the horſe hap 
«© The ſecond to his Lora in love and pens to be ſick, or if he ge 1 


mares. The age therefore and f. 


2 2:0 + a + +24 


Lad 
* 


ö ATS AA F ATE 


3 1 tl „as a g t fire ſometimes 
i — — — amongſt the 
« fubble. Therefore chiefly ob- 
« ſerve their ſpirit and age: and 
« then their other qualities, and their 


d offspring, and how they lament i 
being — and how they 


4 rejoice at victory. Do not you 
1 2 the rapid race, when the 
« chariots have ſeized the plain, and 
pouring from the barriers ruſh a- 
« Jong, when the hopes of the young 
a men are elevated, and thrilling 


keins: the fervid axle flies ſwift 


Bo FFF SEAS 


| * thro' the plains of air, and to 


| « foam and breath of thoſe which 
| * follow, So great is the love off Ancients, and the 


* a chariot, and to fit victorious 
| © over the rapid wheels. The Pele- 
| b © ground, and curvet and prance 


| *© young horſe, one that is full of 
* mettle, and eager in running. Tho 


a fear rends their beating hearts: 
« they ply the twiſted laſh, and hang 
« over their horſes with ſlackened 


_ * Jong? Now low, now aloft, 
* they ſeem to be carried on high 


4 mount up to the ſkies. No ſtop, 
« ariſes; and they are wet with the 
praiſe, ſo great is the deſire of 


victory. Erictthonius was the firſt 
* who dared to join four horſes to 


=. 
« 


* thronian Lapithae mounting the 
© horſes backs invented bridles and 
managing, and taught the horſe- 
man under arms to paw the 


proudly. Alike are theſe labours, 


 * alike do the maſters require a 


* he may often have turned his e- 
| * nemies to flight; and may boaſt 
Dol Epirus or ſtiong Mycenae for 
© his country ; and may derive his 
„ family from the very original of 


Georg. Lib. III. 


| peficit, abde domo; nec turpi ignoſce ſenectae. 


4 0 ſtay, but a cloud of yellow ſand 


Zr 
Frigidus 


Jam ſegnior annis.] Jam is want- 
ing in the King's manuſcript. Pierius 
ſays it is /egnior actas in the Roman 
manuſcript, but he juſtly prefers an- 
nis. In the old Nurenberg edition 


96. Abde domo.]** For in domo; for, 
if he had intended to ſpeak adver- 
* bially, he would have ſaid demi. 
Thus he ſays, in the fourth Aeneid, 


Nec turpi ignoſce ſenefae. ] 
Cicero, in his Cato major, both 
<< praiſes and diſpraiſes old age. 
<£© Wherefore this may be 
* underſtood in two ſenſes: either 
*© do not ſpare his baſe old age, or 
© ſpare his not baſe old age, that is, 
* hide him and ſpare his old age, 
© eubich is not baſe, becauſe it comes 
* ana.” nn oo 
The latter of theſe interpretations 
is generally received, becauſe it is 
more agreeable to the practice of the 
temper of 
Virgil to uſe an old horſe well, in 
regard to the ſervices he hath done 
in his youth. Ennius, as he is quo. 
ted by Cicero, in his Cato major, com- 
pares himſelf to a good horſe, wha 
has often won the prize at the Olym- 
pic games, but being worn down 
with age, enjoys his reſt: :. 
Sicut fortis equus, ſpatio qui ſaepe 
« ſup Roa 
Vicit Olympia, nunc ſenio con- 
J —o Yr 
Plutarch condemns Cato for felling 
his old worn out ſervants, and urges 
againſt him the contrary practice of 
treating horſes. Horace, when he 
prays to Apollo, that he may en- 
Joy a not inglorious old age, uſes the 
very words of Virgil, in this paſſage : 


Non Libyae non ante Tyro. Servius. © 


i 
| 
| 
A 


ly in the meadows: 
Ne cadat, et multas palmas inho- 


* ladulge 
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Frui paratis, et valido mihi 
* Latoë, dones : et precor, integra 
“ Cum mente, nec turpem ſenectam 


* Degere, nec cithara carentem. 


the misfortunes 


Ovid, lamenting 


which attended his old age, ſays it 
fares otherwiſe with an old victorious 


horſe, who is ſuffered to gone 8 


1 neſtet adeptas, 


t carpit equus. 


May's tranſlation is . to — 
_ firſt interpretation: 
Vet when diſeaſe or age have 


brought to nought 


| « This horſe'sſpirit, let him at home| 


.._  * be wrought, 
% Nor ſpare his baſe old age.” 8 


46 diſeaſes come, 
Then hide his not ignoble age at 
— TER 


= In peace t' enjoy his former pan. 


* and pains, 


- « And gratefully be kind to his re- 8 
8 Aut Ida in * 

— Trapp alſo follows the latter i in-| ; 

terpretation: 

= When weaken'd by diſeaſe, or 


«© mains.” 


years, he fails, 
him hous'd ; and mindful 
e ofthe paſt, 


« Excuſe . age.” | 


97. Frigidus in Venerem ſenior.) 


In the King's manuſcript it 15 Irigi- 


us in V enerem eſt ſenior. 


98. Proelia.] La Cerda thinks the 


yy Poet ſpeaks of the horſe's unfitneſs 
br war: but ſurely he means the 
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Frigidus in Venerem ſenior, fruſtraque laborem 


Ingratum trahit : et, ſi quando ad proelia ventum eſt, 
Ut quondam in ſtipulis magnus ſine viribus ignis, 


Incaſſu m 


battles of Venus, not thoſe of Man. 
In the ſame ſenſe he uſes bella inthe 


jeleventh Aeneid. 
“At non in Venerem ſegnes, noc. 


< turnaque bella.” 
99. Yuondam.)] It is not alway 


uſed to ſignify any determinate ne 
Here I take it to mean only 


gick : 


_ © murmurat Auſter;“ 
and in the ſecond Aeniad : 


F —— Nec ali poenas dantfangrize 


« 'Teucn : 


« praecordia virtus, 
«  Viftoreſque cadunt Danai.” 


n Adverſi rupto ſeu quondam 0. 1 
Dryden follows the latter interpre- 2 | 

tation, and adds a large paraphraſe : | 

„ But worn with years, when dire 


* hane venti 
oy Confligunt”” 
and in the fifth Aeniad : 


E Entellus vires in ventum a t 1 


4 ultro 


«« Ipſe gravis graviterque ad ten | 


pondere vaſto 
dit, aut Erymantho, 


ta pinus.” 
and in the ſeventh : 


6c verbere turbo. 
and again: 
Ceu 8 niviliquila inter ml 
. 0 hel ey an- 
Cum ſeſe 4 paſtu referunt :” 
and in the ninth : | 


| *© quondam 


* Sqxea pila cadit 


ſas itis uſed alſo in the fourh Gay x 


. Frigidus ut quondam fylvis ; in | 
_ © Languidus in pratis gramina - IM 


* Lunden etiam victis redit 1 


1 g- FSS SSB REX 


“ Concidit : ut quondam cava cond- | 


*© Ceu guondam torto volitans f 4 | 


; 


e Qualis in Euboico Baiarum lum 


and 


„ amy 25 = Ang 9.59.9 3% 


« | 


« 


a ﬆrFxm 


o©- 
—_— > 


ul in the twelfth : 
 « Paſtquam acies videt Tliacas, atque 


1 a Rib apxila. Heels, 


Georg. Lib. III. 


Ergo animos aevumqꝗue notabis 


poaſſum furit. 
Praecipue : hinc alias artes, prolemque parentum, 
Et quis cuique dolor victo, quae gloria palmae. 
Nonne vides, e cum praecipiti certamine campum 


Corripuere, 8 


16 4 Turni, 


« Ali in 8 ſubito collecta fi- 
G — in buſtis: aut EY 
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I O0 


| is from three to twenty ; of a mae 


from two till ten: Marem putant 
«© minorem trimo non eſſe idoneum 
„ admiſſurae: poſſe vero uſque ad 
** vigelimum annum progenerare, 
** foeminam bimam recte concipere, | 


4 


«© nibus deſertis | ut poſt tertium annum enixa fœtum 


Node ſedens, ſerum canit impor- 
| ” [6 elle utilem, quod ex annoſa matre 
Stpulis.] Pierius ſays it is fltula 9 
[| in the Roman manuſcript. 


5 


« tuna per umbras. 


100. Ae um.] Ariſtotle ſays the 
beſt age of a horſe is from three years 


old to twenty: tho' both horſe and 
| mae will begin to couple at two, 


and the horſe will continue to thirty. 
three, and the mare to above forty : 
* 
lila dor ved. 14 . ene 
zala route Tous Xforous, EAGTTW | © 


© | arymeuTIRe, 55 * emi To wAeiolon, 
|} woc o xc aal ex ε. x; aN 
| Hai ed 70 g. Nara rd $XY0Y& 
A yas pips luv £:X001w. 


*Oxeves os 
b irwos 7 4e. fix ir Tpiazonle | 


1 v hn. n N Oel oxtvelai d x pi 


Tu Tio0afaxula, dert cf 
Mul, d Bio Vineovas Tv zxttas. 


I 25 yag 4 «Ti To mou 6 (hv gn 


| , Videndum n 


Tiſi rdf wie © ETN, 7 | os SM 


1 wit Tay tic axola. 50 bY 715 
my F iTroc 2 £ do o cl ? eTY. | 
| aro fays they ſhould not be 

| —_ than three, nor older than | 


_ * Horum equorum, et equa- 
"rm greges qui habere voluerunt, 
ut habent aliqui in Peloponneſo, 
er in Apulia, primum ſpectare 
© oporter actatem,quam praecipiunt. 
e fint minores drimae, 
Co- 


mjores 3 annorum.”? 


ys the beſt age of a horſe 


*« educet, eamque poſt decimum non 


*« tarda fit, atque iners proles.” _ 
101, Prolemque parentum.] I have 
[ventured to differ from the general 
interpretation of theſe words. They 
are underitood to mean, that you are 
to conſider the fire of the colt, that 
you may know whether he is of a 
good breed. Thus Grimoaldus pa- 
raphraſes them: Poſt, parentes 
2 cujuſmodi ſint, conſiderabis, ut- 
* pote quos plerumque ſequitur ſua 
6e ſoboles. La Cerda — ; 
quibus parentibus geniti: and 
Ruaeus, ** quorum parentum ſint 
ſoboles. Dryden tranſlates them, 
* note his father's virtues: and 
Dr. Trapp“ their lineage.” I believe 
the Poet means by prolem parentum, 
that we are to obſerve what colts the 
horſe produces. May ſeems to have 
| underſtood the paſſage in this ſenſe, 
for he tranſlates it, * his brood.” 
102. Dalor.] In one of the Arun- | 
delian manuſcripts it is color. 
103. Nonne wides, c.] It is eaſy Z 
to ſee that Virgil had Homer's cha- 
riot race in his view. He has not in- 
deed adorned his deſcription with a 
variety of incidents, which are ſo 
juſtly admired in the Greek poet. 
They would have been uſeleſs orna- 
ments in this place, where only the 
force and ſwiftneſs of the horſes at 
Nn tha? 


> : 
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Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi carcere currus, 


Cum ſpes arrectae juvenum, exultantiaque haurit : 
Corda pavor pulſans: illi inſtant verbere torto, 


Et proni dant lora : volat vi fervidus axis. 
Jamque humiles, jamque elati ſublime videntur 
_ Aera per vacuum ferri, atque adſurgere in auras. 


Nec mora, nec requies : at fulvae nimbus arenae 
Tollitur ; humeſcunt ſpumis, flatuque ſequentum. 


that game require to be deſtribed. Te| 
is not any particular race, but a ge- 
neral deſcription of that exerciſe 
' Which the Poet here intends: and the 
noble and poetical manner in which 
he relates it, can never be too much 
Boe ecipiti certamine. 21 pierius found 
conamine, inſtead of cartamine, in 


| ſome ancient manuſcripts : but he 
thinks it had been written at firſt as a 


paraphraſe, and had afterwards ſlipt 


5 into the text. 


"Wo thnd the fas wands repeated| | 


in the fifth Aeneid: 

Non tam praecipites bijugo certa- 
mine campum | 

« Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi carcere 
56 currus.””. | 


105. Exultantiagu 3 corda 


pa vor pulſans. J Theſe words are alſo 


repeated in the fifth. Aeneid, ver. 
137, 138. They are much more 


expreſſive than thoſe which Homer 


: has uſed on the ſame occaſion : 


= - - - Ilaracos & Jupds ical 
| Nixns i de. | 


107. Proni . bra.) Thus in 
the fifth Aeneid: 


Nec — — undantia| 


— 
* Concuſlere jugis, pronique i in ver- 
« bera pendent. 8 


* — — — Metaque fervidis 


6C - Evieata 5 retis. 90 
Homer: 


| wovAvboleipn, 

AM N aizacxs Nil 

| 110. Falvae nimbus arena: uli 
tur.] Thus Homer: 


— — — Ar 0 lip xy 


and a 


Noto. 


quentum. Thus alſo Homer: 


Iro 8 . . zvpis * 1 


9 
Orppar J. 


ties from the copy. 


they ſend before; 
And upthe champain thunder from 
..': © the ſhare: 


. Thick, where they drive, theduly | 
Fer vidus axis. ] Thus Horace: 


66 clouds ariſe, 
And the loſt courſer in the whit 
on - wind fies; 5 


— 


wg | 


110 | 


Tanty | 


108. Tamgque humiles, 6.0 Thu 3 


 Appale Þ AM my Ibn et 


Iolar' anjepby deli vio m8 Sv: 


—— 0 * „ 


111. Humeſcunt * „ : 


Mr. Pope, in his 1 
paſſage in Homer, which Virgil bee 
imitates, has greatly improved bs | 
author's original, by borrowing eu- 


« At once the courſers from the be + 


Their heart, 8 eyes, cheir voice | 


FFF. an oo a oC —_——_ t2ys Sn *= > > Bo a 


5 «« Loaſe 2 


a2 


95 


a! 


A, 


a. Looſe on their ſhoulders the long 


=” Float in their ſpeed, and dance upon 


110 f 
e « The ſmoaking chariots, rapid a. 


[ Now ſeem to touch the ſky, and 


While hot for fame, and conqueſt 
V all their care, 8 
| * (Each o'er his flying courſer hung 


| * Erect with ardour pois'd upon the 
1 « They pant, they ſtretch, they 


| imply tbe chariots. Each der his 


| jon the rein are not in the Greek, 
dit are taken from proni dart lora. 
Irc with ardaur is taken from pes 
| arre4aejavenum,forHomer only ſays, 
| the charioteers ſtaad upon their ſeats. | 
| Had Mr. Pope favoured us with a | 
j tranſlation of this paſſage of Virgil, 

I bdelieve every impartial reader would 
| livegiven the preference to the La- 

j fin poet. But as we cannot ſhew 

| Virglin the Engliſh language with 
| equal advantage; I ſhall repreſent 
the paſſage in Homer, under the| 


TT FW. 4a V1 


lation: « They all at once lifted 
| © their whips over the horſes, and 
| * laſhed them with their reins, and 


| * words, They run ſwiftly over the 


_ * the ſhips. The ſcattered duſt a. 


r 


N doud or ſtorm, and their manes 


Primus Ericthonius currus ct 


«© manes reclin'd, 
© the wind: 
« they bound, | 


& now the ground. 


- «6 air) 
rein, 
& ſhout along the plain.“ 


bend, is taken from volat wi ferwidus 
axi;; for Homer ſays no more than 


Hing courſer hung in air and pois'd\ 


ſame diſadvantages of a literal tran- 
* earneſtly them with| 
plain, and are. ſoon diſtant from 
* iſes under their breaſts, like a 


Georg. Lib. III. 


Tantus amor laudum, tantae eſt victoria curae. 
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quatuor auſus 7 
5 | 4 Jun gere 


float waving in the wind. The 
-* chariots now approach the foodful 
earth, and now leap up on high, 
and the drivers ſtand upon their 
** feats, and every one's heart beats 
with deſire of victory, each en- 
„ courages his horſes, and they fly 


4 along 


obſerve how much more animated 

Virgil's deſcription is, than that of 
Homer. The chariots do not barely 
run over the plain, but they ſerze it, | 


| they pour from the barriers and 7 


along, and the fervid axle flies. 


1 They do not only ſeap up on high, but 
ſbe ſmoaking chariats rapid as they|ſeem to be carried on high thro' the 


plains of air, and to mount up to the 
ies. The drivers do not only fand 
upon their ſeat:, but th ir hopes are e- 
levated, and they hang over their 
horſes wth flackened eins. Nor do 
their hearts merely beat with defire of . 
victory, but thriliing fear rends their 
beating hearts. | 3 
113. Eridbonius.] The firſt in- 
ventors of things are very doubtfully 


delivered down to us by the Ancients. 


Cicero, in his third book de Natura 
Deorum, aſcribes the invention of 
the quadrigae to the fourth Minerva: 
„Minerva prima quam Apollinis 


matrem ſupra diximus: ſecunda 


t orta Nilo, quam Aegyptii Saitae - 
« colunt : tertia illa quam Jove ge- 
* neratam ſupra diximus : quarta 


* TJove nata et Coryphe, Oceani fi- 


“lia, quam Arcades Coriam nomi- 
« nant, et quadrigarum inventricem 
«« ferunt.”” 
generally allowed to have been the in- 
ventor of chariots, to hide the de- 
formity of his feet. The commen- 
tators tell a ridiculous ſtory of his be- 


Na ng 


the plain, raiſmg up the 
+ duſt.” The reader will now eafily 


Ericthonius however is 


30 


Fracna Pelethronu Lapithae, 


ing produced by : a vain endeavour of |uſes Pelethronium in the ſenſe which 


Vulcan to enjoy Minerva, who reſiſted 
his attempts: and derive his name from 
pc Hriſe, and xd the earth. I hey 
make him the fourth King of the A- 
thenians. But Sir Iſaac Newton ſui- 
pecis this Ericthonius to be no other 
than Ercctheus, and to be f. Iſly ad- 
ded as a different king of Athens, to 
lengthen their chronology. I rather 
believe the Ericthonius here meant is 


the ſon of Dardanus and father of} 
Tros: 


becauſe Pliny mentions him 
with the Phrygians, to whom he 
a'c:wes the invention of putting two 
| Horſes to a chariot, as Ericchonius 
invented tie putting four. Biga: 


e primum junxit Phrygum natio, 
* quadrigas Erictbonius. 


: : => Heinſius read rapidus. 
115. Haena Peletbronii 
gyroſque dedere.) Servius ſays Pele- 
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— Jungere equos, rapidiſque rotis inſiſtere victor. 


Lapithae 


gvroſque dedere 113 


Impoſi 


Servius has given it: 


«+ pecus adacto 
< Stravit Erigdupum.““ 


Errus ſigniſtes properly a wheeling a. 


top: 


e yerbere turbo, 


© atria circum 


© Tntenti ludo exercent,? 
In the tenth Aeneid, when Mezentiu 
throws ieveral darts at Aeneas, and 


ted 5 volat ing enti gyro. 


* hoſtem 


que 1 
on Ingenti 


eleventh Acneid, to expreſs Camila 


tronium is the name of a Town 2 round, till ſhe comes * 


Theſſaly where the breaking of horſes h 
was firſt invented. This interpreta- 
tion is 


fore I have adhered to it in my,* 
tranſlation. 


 thronius the name of a man, and 


 fays, Bellerophon invented the back- 


mg of horſes, Pelethronius bridles 
and the furniture of horſes, and the 
centaurs of Theſſaly the fencing on 
horſeback : 


rum Pelethronium, pugnare ex quo 
* Theſſalos, qui Ceutauri appellati 


« ſunt, habitantes ſecundum Pelium 
ws 


e montem.” Ovid however plainly 


But Pliny makes Pele-'* 


Equo vehi Bellero- | +: 
_ © phontem, fraenos et ſtrata equo-4* The uſe of backing horſes, w 


** gitata per o. bem 


« ſequentem.”” 
In this place therefore it ſignifies 
managing a horſe, and teaching al 
the proper rounds and turns. May 
has tranſlated this paſſage, _ 
„The Peletronian Lapithes | firſt 
<< fad 


them bound, 


And run the ring; —_— 


L e t exerciſe © 


In martial ranks.” 


« Vecte — Macareus J 


bout. I hus it is uſed, in the ſeventh | 
Aeneid, for the wheeling round of 2 


« Ceu quondam torto valitans fub 


cc Quem pueri magno in gre n | F 


then takes i great round, i eq 1 


oy « — — Dvat, OE intorſt n | 

114. Repidis.] Pierius fays it is] ” 2 

3 rapidus in the Roman manuſcripts.] Inde aliud ſuper atque d br 3 
I find the ſame reading in one of the| e 
Arundelian manuſcripts. Servius alio 


It is uſed in = * manner, nde 


flying from Orkiockas, and whed- | 


0 Orfilochum fugiens, magnumgut © ; | 
generally received, and there 


« Eludit gyro ns, ſequiturque | 
the | 


nder: 


be Lapithae firſt mounting on not to chuſe an old horſe for Cy = 


| * Graceful to form their fieps, to 


| _ 


Georg, Lib. III. 37 
= — dorſo, atque equitem docuere ſub armis 
4 

It 


Iaſultare ſolo, et greſſus glomerare ſuperbos. 

Acquus uterque labor z acque juvenemque magiſtri 
Exquirunt, calidumque animis, et curſibus acrem. 
(Quamy1s ſaepe fuga verſos ille egerit hoſtes, 120 
Et patriam Epirum referat, forteſque Mycenas; e 
Neptunique ipſa deducat * gentem. 


His 


'; tranſlation is 8 | 119. Calidum.] In one of the . 


The 2 to chariots, add the Arundelian manuſcripts it is calidis. 


« ſtate 120. Juamvi. ſaepe fuga, &c.] | 


ol bits and bridles; raught the That is, let the horſe's qualifications 


© ſteed to bound, have been ever ſo good, let him have 


Y | CL To run the ring, and trace the come from the belt countries in the 


„ mazy round. | world, let him be deſcended from the 


Joo ſtop, to fly, the rules of war nobleſt race, yet he muſt ſtill be in the 


& to know : flower of his age; or elſe good 

| es and to dare the judges, will never make choice of 
Wn . him, either for riding, or racing. 
Dr. Trapp's is In like manner muſt we be careful, 


their backs, . ſtallion, 


| * Added thereins ; and taught ben 121. n In one of Dr. 


under arms, | Mead's manuſcripts it is Cyprum. E- 
pirus was famous for horſes, See the 
* wheel, and turn, Note on Book I. ver. 59. 


_ * ſult the ground, and proudly | Porteſque Mycenas | Mycenae was 


pace the plain.“ a city of Argia, a region of Pelo- 

116. Equitem. ] Aulus Gellius con · ponneſus,in which Agamemnon reign- 
ends that egues ſignifies the ſame with ed. This country was famous for 

ui, and quotes a verſe of Ennius' good horſes. 'Thas Horace : — 
dre eques was evidently uſed for a * Plurimus in Junonis honorem 
* Aptum dicit equi Argos, — 5 

* Dniue vi magna quadrupes ge, TO” 5 

atque elephanti 5 122. Neptunigue ipſa \ deducat ori- 


«Prjciae ie 5 | gine gentem.] In both the Arunde- 


bout doubt, it is the horſe, that! lian manuſcripts it is ipſam inſtead of 
2 curvets, and prances, but the ip/a. Pierius ſays it is nomen inſtead 
22 very * apply theſe! of gentem in the Roman manuſcript. 
ations to the man who rides the I © found mentem, in an old edi- 
horſe, and makes him p perform them. | tion, printed at Venice, in 1475. 
118, Aequus utergue 3 ] That] Neptune is ſaid to have mtcten | 


, the labours of driving chariots, | the earth with his trident, and there- 


and aging the — horſe are by to have produced a ſine __ ; 
bo 
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which the Poet allud es, in the firſt 

Book: e 
„%— — Tuque o, cui prima fre- 
* mentem | e 

* Fudit equum tellus, magno per- 
cuſſa tridenti, e 

« Neptune.” 


There is another fable, that Ceres, 
to avoid the addreſſes of Neptune, | 


took upon her the form of a mare: 
- but Neptune diſcovering her, turned 


P. Virgilii 
His animadverſis, inſtant ſub tempus, et omnes , 
| 1 


„To flight, and boaſts Epirus, fan'y | 


Maronis 


“for ſteeds, 


“ ſail, 
* And ev'n from Neptune's breed hy 
e race deriyes.” 


Poet having already deſcribed the er 


5 himſelf into a horſe, and enjoyed 


her, after which ſhe was delivered cſ us with the method of 


 afine horſe, which ſome ſay was the | them, for the — en,. 


famous Arion. Dryden, in his tran- 
lation, ſeems to make Virgil allude 
to both fables : 5 
But once again the batter'd horſe 
* The weak old ſtallion will deceive 
* Tho' famous in his youth for 
* Or was of Argos or Epirian 
Or did from Neptune's race or 
ren himſelf proceed. 
I ſuppoſe by himſelf he muſt mean 
| Neptune himſelf, who was the natural 


father of the horſe, according to the 


latter fable. May adheres to the 
former : F 
** Though nere ſo nobly born, tho” 
„ P 
* They won the prize, and for their 
E Epire, or fam'd Mycenae, or elſe 
Their birth at firſt from Neptune“ 
and Dr. Trapp: 5 
If youth and ſtrength he want, th 


ſpecies; the male is to be well fed i 
make him plump and luſty, but the 
female is to be kept lean, by a ſpur 
diet, and much exerciſe; 


Theſe things veg 1 


ed, they are very diligent about 


the time of generation, andbeſtov | 
all their care in plumping the leader | 
“ and huſband of the herd with fun 
* fat : and cut tender graſs for hin, | 
and give him plenty of water, ad | 
“corn; leſt he ſhould be deficient 


„ his pleaſing labour, and left the 


% puny race ſhould betray the we. 


t neſs of their fathers. But as for 
* the females, they purpoſely make 
«© them lean : and when now tie 


„ new known deſire ſolicits ther | 


« firſt enjoyment, they both den 


them fodder, and drive them from | 
the ſprings. They often ſhake | 


„them alſo with running, and f 
* tiguethem in the ſun, when th 
© floor groans heavily with threlwy 


and when the empty chaff is tofſel 8 


* tothe riſing zephyrs. This they 


may not be blunted with too m 
* indulgence, and overſpread 


+ * attempt iSvam;z 
#6: Tho? oft victorious he has turn'd 
7 


46 f 1 farrows ; but that it mf | 
— „ oreed) 


* Or brave Mycenae, as his nate 


| 123. His animadverfis, Ee.) Th | 


cellency of thoſe two noble creatures, | 
the Bull and the Horſe, now acquaint | 


ace 20. DYC. £3 63-0 - = 


« do, that the uſe of the genial bell 


s Sol MK = 


ile calves ſoon after. 


ASSi FFF IFF FTA SSS ABAS 


Georg. Lib. III. 


| Inpendunt © curas denſo diſtendere pingui, 


=” 1, devour the joy, and re- 
4 ceive it into the inmoſt 1eceſles.”” 


e is commonly under- 
hot dg only to horſes and 
mares. Thus Grimoaldus paraphraſes 


it: —_— Poſtquam mores equorum, et] 


unos deprehenderint agricolae . . 


« [nſuper armentarii diligentes de- 


| « din opera et de induſtria equas 


« emacerabunt. | Thus alſo May 


tranſlates it: 


 « Theſe things obſerv'd, at covering 
4 time, they care 


„Lo make t their ir folio ſtrongly fat 


ee him to 


„ A hin in wedlock 0 be longing 


„% mare.” 


nien that this 


| whole paſſage relates to bulls and 


u, which opinion he confirms by 
thePoet's mentioning the af/us and 
To me it ap- 
pears that this precept relates to both 
ſpecies, for at ver. 49. where Vir- 
gl begins his ſubject, he profeſſes 


1 © went "0 og" and bullock; to- 


_ * bu quis,  Olympiacae miratus 


** praemia palmae, 


= Paſcit eguos, ſeu quis fortes ad ara- 


tra juvencos 


_ * Corpora praecipue matrum legat. 29 

e then proceeds to deſcribe the 

| — of a cow: 
— —— a torvae 


horles : 


"ou ordeo, 
veneri ſuperſit, quantoque fortior 


39 
Quem 


| 66 | Forma TING 


and immediately afterwards ſubjoins 
thoſe of a horſe : | 
Nec non et pecori eſt idem delectus 


equino. 


** Tu modo quos in ſpem ſtatues ſub- 


* mittere gentis, | 
0 Praecipuum jam inde a teneris im- 

pende laborem.”” 
After his long deſcription of the good 
qualities of a horſe, he now comes 
to conſider the generation of theſe 
animals, and ſeems to me to blend 
both ſpecies together. In thepaſlage 
now under conſideration, the fatiguing 
| the females with running before co- 
pulation, and in the next paſſage, 
the reſtraining them from leaping, 
ſeems moſt applicable to mares; and 


ah iche mention of the calves, and the 


afilus ſoon after, and the time a- 
ſigned for their — n 200, 
belong to cows. | 
Inflant ſub — 
ſays he uſed to feed his bulls * for Y 
two months before the time: Tau- 
ros duobus menſibus ante admuſſu- 
ram herba, et ac foeno fa- 
cio pleniores, et a foeminis ſe- 
«© cerno.'* Columella alſo ſays the 
bull ſhould be well fed: Pabu- 
lum . . tauris adjicitur, quo for- 
* tius ineant. He ſays the ſame of 


vocatur a foeminis, roborandus eſt 


largo cibo, et appropinquante vere 
ervoque ſaginandus, ut 


«« mnierit, firmiora ſemina praebeat 
% futurae ſtirpi: and Palladius al- 


ſo; Hoc menſe [ Martio] ſagi- 
| © nati, ac paſti ante admiſſarii 


ge- 
= 1 equabus admittendi ſunt. 


5 125. ND”! 


Eoque tempore, quo 
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1285. Dixere.] It is duxere in the 
Cambridge manuſcript, and in an 
old edition, printed at Venice, in 
„ 8 
126. Pabentes.] The King's, the 
Cambridge, the Bodleian, one of the 
Arundelian, and both Dr. Mead's 
manuſcripts have flerentes. Mot of 
the old editions have the ſame read- 
ing. Pierius ſays it is pubentes in ſome 
ancient manuſcripts ; which reading 
zs admitted alſo by Heinſius, Maſvi- 
cius, Ruaeus, and ſeveral other good 
editors. La Cerda has forentes, but 
| he thinks pubentes better: Melius 


* legas pubentes : Nam prata magis 


© conveniunt, quae delicatis et mol 
« libus herbis abundant, quam pro- 
1 ceris.” This agrees with what 
Columella ſays of the feeding of horſ- 
es, who recommends tender graſs, 
rather than that which is ripe: 
G regibus autem ſpatioſa et palu- 
* ſtria, nec non montana paſcua eli 
_ «© genda ſunt, rigua, nec unquam 
| «© ficcanea, vacuave mags, quam 
* ſtirpibus impedita, frequenter mo/- 
* /ibus potius quam proceris herbis 
« abundantia.”” — 
127. Nequeat.) Pierius ſays it is 
negueat in the Roman and other moſt 
ancient manuſcripts. The King's, one 
of the Arundelian, and one of Dr. 
Mead's manuſcripts have negueant. 
The ſame reading is admitted by 
Paul Stephens, Schrevelius, and ſe- 
veral of the old editors, but negueat 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Quem legere ducem, et pecori dixcre maritum: 
Pubenteſque ſecant herbas, fluvioſque miniſtrant, 
Farraque ne blando nequeat ſupcreſſe labori, 
Invalidique patrum reterant jejunia nati. 

Ipſa autem macie tenuant armenta volentes: 
Atque ubi concubitus primos jam nota voluptas 


ſparingly for a month : « 


bo, et potione ſe impleant, quod 
** exiitimantur facilius maerae co. 
cipere. Columella fays the com 


Sed et 
ͤämiſſurae ſubtrahitur foeminis, ne 
** eas ſteriles reddat nimia como 
6kme . a 
. 130. Ubi concub tus primos jan 1. 
ta wvoluptas fallicitat. J The Ci 
tics are not ay 


word nota is put to fignify that the 
mares had been covered before, be- 
cauſe the firſt time a young mare 5 


** Dicendo nota per tranſitum tetigi 


* cocunt, fi macrae ſunt, et debil- 
* tantur, et debiles creant: pol 


| *© primum autem partum tenues eſe 


* debent.” But I do not find ti 
Husbandry. Ruaeus ſays primes ad 


but to the 


% xota. Niſi juxta alios intelliga· 


» generally receive. 
129. Macie tenuant armenta.} 


* mus primos, non omnino de primo 


* concubitu ; ſed tantum de — 


are to be fed ſparingly, leſt too preat 


about the ſenſe of | 
this paſſage. Servius ſays that the 


covered ſhe ought not to be lem: 
rem ab aliis diligenter expreiſan. | 


diſtinction made by the writen dM | 


jam nota are inconſiſtent, unleis pri+ | 
mos relates, not to the firſt coverity, | 
beginning of the Jer: 
Pugnant haec verba, primos et jan | 


. the 6 
writers. Varro ſays * fn | 


RR 


foetutam haec ſervare ſoleo, a 5 
'* admiiſuram menſem unum ne d. 


i 8 
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Georg. Lib. III. 
* And when the well known paſ- 
* fion of their race 

« Solicits inſtantly the firſt embrace, 
Then they forbid them wandring 
in the woods, 

«© Cropping the brouze, and haunt- 


n tt novo anni cujuſque redeuntis.” 
According 

4 Et — voluptas prius cognita ſua- 
u det novum coĩtum. Dr. Trapp 
mullates Ruaeus's note, and adds 
« and that is very untoward.” Gri- 


noaldus interprets it, Ubi primum| 


E :* and La Cerda, ** ubi 
ſollicitantur voluptate ad co- 
4m,“ taking no notice either of 


| jrimos Or jam not a. Thus alſo May 
muſlates it: 


And when they have 


„ appetite 1 
4 To venery. 
1 follows Ruaeus 
+ When conſcious of their paſt de- 
s Toke, and keen. 
Jo take the leap, and prove the 
I ſport again. 
| Dr. Trapp tranſlates jam nota, but 
takes no notice of concubitus priemos : 
* When now the — 
"> 0 « delight | 
© Glicits their deſires- 


| Georgicks, prefixed 1 the ſecond 


| book, gives a quite new interpreta-| 


dn of this paſſage. Mr. Dryden, 
ſe be, very unlearnedly applies 


8 —_— to the mare, not con- 


irgil ſpeaks here in 
| * pu bs 1 a Groom or Far- 


| © mer, very well acquainted with 
* thepaſſin thoſe creatures are moſt |* 


_ * ſubje& to; and therefore nota v. 


* laptas relates to the farmer's know-| 


* ledge, beyond all manner of doubt; 


| : and it is worth obſervation, through 
| , Uthe Georgicks, chat though the 


* piece is what the Grammarians 


| All Didactic, yet the ſtile is gene- 
1 Epic.“ He then gives his 
dun tranſlation of the paſlage now 
fore vs, in the following words : 
* As for the herd, they ſtrive to 
i keep a. "ak 


e, 


2 „ Andpinch, and nas down, 


his interpretation 3] 
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ing lonely floods: 
« Oft in the ſcorching ſun they waſte 


their force, 


28 And urge them panting in the fu- 


_ © rious courſe : 
Then groans the floor, to 
d ed ſheaves refign'd, 
* And empty ſtraws are ſpurn'd a- 
„ gunit the wind.“ 8 
[The whole difficulty, about inter- 
preting this pailage, ſeems to have 
riſen from not conſidering, that us. 
luptas ſignifies not only what we call 
3 but alſo a defire of enjoying . . 
In this ſenſe it is plainly uſed ! in the : 
ſecond eclogue: 1 
* Torva leaena lupum aura, la- = 
___ © pus ipſecapellam : 


RY | W ſequirur laſciva 5 
Mr. B — —, in his preface to this 27 f 


3 capella: 5 | 
* Te Corydon, o Alexi : — 
« quemque vol 
and in the tenth Aeneid : 
« Tantane me tenuit vivendi, nate, 
„ 
where Ruaeus interprets vi vendi vo- 
luptas, cupido vitae; and Dryden 8 
tranſlates it; | 
What joys, alas! could this frail | 
„ being give | | 
« hat I have bees ſo covetous to 
VVV 5 
Voluptas therefore, in the palage now ” 
under conſideration, fignifes the dev. 
fire which now firſt begins co be 
known by the young mare, and re- 
quires the care of the farmeryto keoþ/ 
her from growing fat. This would 
til! be more evidently the ſenſe af 
the paſſage, if we were to read nata 


| bridge manuſcript. _ | ; 


3 — fare; 


1 11. But 


inſtead of nota, as it is in the Cam- 8 


42 
Sollicitat, frondeſque negant, 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


et fontibus arcent. 


Saepe etiam curſu quatiunt, et ſole fatigant, 
Cum graviter tunſis gemit area frugibus, et cum 


Surgentem ad zephyrum paleae jactantur inanes. 


131. Frondeſque negant, et fonti- 
| Bus arcent.) This is put in oppoſi- 


_—_ 


% Pubenteſque ſecant herbas, fluvi- 
__ *. ofque miniftrant.”” 
Pierius ſays that in ſome ancient ma- 
nuſcripts it is frondibus, inſtead of 
fontibus ; which he juſtly condemns. 
133. Cum graviter tunſis, &c.] 
Pierius found fonfis in ſome manu- 
_ ſcripts: I find the ſame reading in 
the Cambridge manuſcripts, and in 
ſome of the oldeſt printed editions. 
Ihe time here mentioned agrees 
better with cows than with mares. 
The beginning of the Roman har- 
veſt was about the latter end of their 
June; and therefore we cannot ſup- 
poſe their threſhing time to have been 
_ earlier than July. Now this was the 
very time, when they allowed the bull 
to be admitted to the cows. Varro 
Nays the time for this was from the riſ- 
ing of the Dolphin to about forty 


days afterwards : ** Maxime idoneum | 


* tempus ad concipiendum a Del- 
5 phini exortu, uſque ad dies qua- 
1 draginta, aut paulo plus. Quae e- 
* nim ita conceperunt, temperatiſſi- 
mo anni pariunt. Vaccae enim 
* menſibus decem ſunt praegnan- 
* tes.” This riſing of the Dolphin 


mentioned by Varro, cannot be the 


morning riſing, which began on the 
twenty - ſeventh of December, accord- 


| ing to Columella : . Sexto Calendas 


Januarias Delphinus incipit oriri 
© mane: or on the fourth of Ja 
* Ruary according to Pliny : © Pri- 
die Nonas Delphinus matutino ex- 
oritur.“ 


It muſt be the evening | * 


and P liny 5 Quarto Idus Delphi. 


velt was reckoned to begin about the 
latter end of June, or the beginni 

of July. Thus the cows might be 
employed in treading out the barley, 
Columella expreſsly mentions July a 
the proper time: Mende julo 
* foeminae maribus plerumque per 
** mittendae, ut eo tempore concep- 


bus ventrem perfe | 
dius alſo aſſigns the month of July u 
the proper ſeaſon: Hoc 

* vaccae, quia decem menſium par- 
* tus fic 
di.“ But the time for covering 
mares is much earlier, and by 1 


veſt. According to Varro, it 1 from 
the vernal equinox to the ſolſtice, that 
is, from the twenty-fourth or tuen 


fourth or twenty-fifth of une: Honm 
t foeturae initium admiſfonis fat 
« oportet, ab aequinoctio vemo al 


“ ſolſtitium, ut partus idoneo tem- . 
« ſe, die decimo aiunt naſci. Ac. f 


cording to Columella, the time 5 
about the vernal equinox : © Ge 
roſis circa vernum aequ 


_ riſing, which was on the tenth of : 


Hoe | 
June, according to both Columell | 
nus veſpere exoritur.” There. | «tf 
fore the time allotted by Van i 


from the tenth of June to about ue 
twentieth of July. The barley lar. | 


before the bull was admitted tothen. | 


* tos proximo vere adultis jamps | 
*© bulis edant. Nam decem menk 
» Pily 


„ maxime tauris ſubmittendae im 


poterit maturo vere conclu- | 


means agrees with the time of har- 


eodem tem- 


Un 


ar. 
boy 
at 
tho 
bg 
mn 
be 
Dr 
1 
te 
in 


_ 
| En ) 


fifth of their March to the twenty | 


R. 


EPS. 


* 
A 


| & meſſem parvo 


| - partum edunt.“ 


- © tendi ſunt.” 


| hes the modeſty of the Poet is ve- 
His expreſſions are 


er. Some of his Commentators 
| however have been careful to explain 
ache cleareſt manner what their au - 
thor took care to veil decently with vy 


. by Mr. B——. 


| bu verſes in two very dull 
| * Leſt too. much luxury and eaſe 
* nus, green with holm-oaks, there 
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u Venice, in 1475, it is auro. 
In the Baſil edition 


| — ra- 
Int OF, 


Georg. Lib. III. 


 Hocfaciunt, njmio ne luxu obtuſior uſus 


Sit genltali ar vo, et ſulcos obli 


| &d rapiat ſitiens Venerem, interiu 


13 cura patrum cadere, et ſuccedere matrum 


behit. Exadtis gravidae c cum menſibus errant, 


« tis et herbidis campis poſt anni] 
cum labore foetum| 


Nam menſe duodecimo 
Palladius ſets 
vnn March as the ſeaſon : *< Hoc 
« menſe ſaginati, ac paſti ante ad- 
roſis equabus admit- 


educent. 


« mifſarn gene 
135. Hoc faciunt, &c.] In theſe 
j remarkable. 


and poetical ; and at the 
time not offenſive to the chaſteſt 


fgures. Dryden's tranſlation is abo- 
mnably obſcene, for which he has 


74 — * of offending 
manner, has compriſed 


10 ſoil. 55 


156. Sie] meer — 
— it is ot, which 


cannot 
* In an ald edition, printed 


. &t fulcos, } 
d 1586. it is ſulcoſque. | 
Mick Repias wenerem-] Thus Ho- 


=> 


43 

135 

met inertes: 
ſque recondat. 

Non 


n — 


— 


| "oat . 
Poet having given us full inſtructions 
about the care of the male, now tells 
us, that after ion, the whole 
care is to be transfer 
male. He then takes occaſion ta 
mention the Aſilus, which is a terri- : 
ble plague to the cows in Italy. 

Again the care of the fires he- 
*« gins toceaſe, and that of the dams. 
« tobegim. „ IN 
in a ſtate of 


them to draw the yokes of the hea- 
18 waggons, or leap acroſs the 
& way, and run ſwiftly over the mea- 
* dows, and ſwim the rapid ſtreams. 
Let them feed in open 
% near full rivers ; where the banks 
are moſſy, and green with graſs 2 35 
and let there be caves to ſhelter, 
«© and rocks to ſhade them. About 
„ the of Silarus, and Albur- 


«« is great plenty of a ſort of flyi 
« inſets, which the Romans © 
% Afilus, but the Greeks have form- 
ed the name Oęſtros for it: it 
„ ſtings, and makes a w ; 
„ noiſe :- with which, whole your -j 
being terrified fly out of the 
* woods; their bellowings furiouſly 
« ſhake the sky, and the woods, and 
the banks of dry Tanagrus. 


« this monſter did Juna formerly ex - 
<« ercife ſevere wrath, when ſhe ſtu- 


to the fe- 


—— 5 
” none Gab tha. B's wen ile 8 


lawns, and 5 


Wien 


Non illas gravibus qui ſquam juga ducere plauſtris, 
Non faltu ſuperare viam fit paſſus, et acri 


4 feed your herds, when the ſun is 


_ « ſevere in the noon-day heat. 
1340. Non illas gravibus quiſquam| 
| Juga ducere planſtris . 


- ĩt is grawidis inſtead of grawibus. 
143. Saitibas.] See the note on 
ver. 471. of the ſecond Georgick. 


„ equae, videndum ne 


delian manuſcripts it is pc un 
Plena ſecundum flumina.] The 


ſelves with ſtooping to drink. 


Thus Varro, ſpeaking of cows, E- 
#4 as paſci oportet in locis viridibus, 
et aquoſis. **. 

In one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts 
It is germine inſtead of gramine. 


2551 river, which divided the country | 


Carpere prata fuga, fluvioſque 


Maronis 


Saltibus in vacuis paſcant, et plena ſecundum 


Flumina, muſcus ubi, et viridiſſima gramine ripa: 
| Speluncacque tegant, ct ſaxea procubet umbra 


* 


Plurimus Alburnum volitans, 


« fer. Do you alſo take care to drive 
« it from the pregnant cattle, and 


% newly riſen, or when the ſtars 
« lead on the night; for it is moſt 


. fit paſſus.] 
hus Varro: Cum conceperunt 
aut laborent 
3 Tn 
In one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts 


Paſcant.] In one of the Arun- 


Poet recommends full rivers, that the 
pregnant cattle may not ftram them- 


144. Viridiffime gramine ripa.] 


146. Ef ;ucas.] Seneca reads E- 


ol the Picentini, from that of the Lu- 
cani. It is now called Sele. 
Circa. ] Seneca reads juxta. 


E lucos Silari circa, ilicibuſque virentem 


Alus 
ledge, ſeems a little | 
ſurely plurimus agrees with bels, 


innare rapaces. 
145 
cui nomen aſilo 


Romanum | 


hoim-oak, or ilex, is an ever- 
147. Plurimus.) © Thisplari 

« ſays Dr. Trapp, may ſeem odd: 
for Afilus is plainly underſtood x 
agreeing with it And then il, 


cui nomen Aſi!g looks ſtrange, But 


is the ſame, as if it had been Ph. 
rina muſca cui nomen Al. 4 

cui namen Afi.q is La Cerda's n. 
ter pretation, which, I muſt acknoy- 


which is uſed here as a noun ſubſuun- 
tive. Thus Servius inte 


© burnum ejus montem ef! plurinus u. 


* litans: ac it diceret, eff nulla | 
„ anuſca, Fo/itans autem modo um 


F4 "IN SE 
men eſt, nou participium.“ 


Alburuum.] Albus uus was the 
name of a mountain near the rwer 


Silarus. 


in the fourth Georgick : 

« Ett etiam fios in pratis, 
„ Aue 0 e | 

« Fecere Agricolae: 

and in the firſt Aeneid : 


Hicibu/que virewtem.] The epi- 


* At puer Aſcanius, cui nune 
— 


a 


thet virentem is very proper ; ry the | 


we muſt recur to the ſenſe; which | 


ſtrange, In 


rprets this 
paſſage: Ordo talis eſt, chen ls 


eos Silari fuminis Lucaniae, tt u 


Cui nomen Afl.) Ai is hen 
put in thedative caſe, after the mu. 
ner of the Greeks. Thus we ind 


nw 


5 


F FNF IFT ET IF 


5 


i 


0 Additur * 


in the ninth : _ 
% Numanum 
| « Cui Remulo cognomen erat. 


148. Romanum eft.) Eft is left 


| aut in the King's, in one of the A- 


| ;andelian, and in one of Dr. Mead's 
Oefron Graii wertere vocantes.] 

dervius underſtands theſe words to 
mean, that the Greeks called this 


| nſetolo1poc, from its whizzing noule : | | 


pr he thinks it cannot be the Poet's 


neaning, that the Greeks tranſlated 


it from the Latin, becauſe the Greek 
| the more ancient language: Ver- 
| © tere ex ſoni ſimilitudine, onoma- 
_ © topoieam fecere. Non enim poſ- 
_ * ſumus accipere, ex Latina lingua 
_ © mutavere, cum conſtet Graecam 
A primam fuiſſe. It is probable 
| however, that this inſet might have 
been firſt taken notice of by the an- 
| cent mhabitants of Italy. For that 


country was anciently celebrated for 


| tle fineſt kine : and Timaeus, as he 
bs quoted by Varro, informs us, that 
theancient Greeks called bulls i7aXovs, 
beanſe it abounded with the fineſt 
bulls and calves : © Vide quid agas, 
_ * quam, Vacci. Nam bos in pe- 


| * cuaria, maxima debet eſſe auctori- 


| * tate: praeſertim in Italia, quae 
| * 2 bubus nomen habere fit exiſti- 

mata. Graecia enim antiqua, ut 
| © feribit Timaeus, tauros vocabant 


| E iraxovs, a quorum multitudine, et 


| © pulchritudine, et foetu vitulorum 
dixerunt.“ 


Georg. Lib. III. 


| Romanum eft, Oeſtron Graii vertere vocantes z\ 


4e cet credas: 


To this we 
ui add, that Seneca underſtood the 
| fortto mean, that 4f/us was the an- 
| at name, but that the Greek name|waſp, without any ſting, or 
u ox oeftrum was then received ſcis in the mouth. It has 
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Aſper, 


1inſtead of it: Hunc quem Graeci 


doeſtrum vocant, pecora peragentem, 
et totis ſaltibus diſſipantem, aſilum 
* noſtri vocabant. Hoc Virgilio li- 
Et lucum Silari juxta, ilicilaſus 
« Plurimus Alburnum wolitans, cus 
nomen afilo | | 
* Romanum eſt, oeftrum Graeci ur- 
tere wvocantes, N 
* Aſper, acerba ſonans, go 
* territa fyluvis 
1 comet. — 
« Puto intelligi iſtud verbum inte- 
„„ -:--. ; 
Varro calls this inſect Tabarss : © Ita- 
que quod eas aeſtate tabani con- 
*« citare ſolent, eſt beſtiolae quaedam 
minutae ſub cauda, ne concitentur, 
* aliqui ſolent includere ſeptis.”” 
And Pliny informs us, that it is called 
both Tabanus and Hflus : ©* Reliquo- © 
rum quibuſdam aculeus in ore, ut 
% afilo, five tabanum dici placet. 


tota ex- 


The hiftory of this inſect has been 
delivered in ſo confuſed a manner by 
authors, that I could meet with no 
ſatisfaction about it, till I was fa- 
voured by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart, 
with the peruſal of a book intitled 


Efperienze, ed Ofſervazioni intorno 


varj Ixſetti, can altre ſpettanti alla 

Naturale, e Medica Storia, fatte da 
Antonio Valliſnieri, Pabblico Profeſ- 

fore primario di Medicina Teorica nell 

Univerſita di Padoa: printed at Pa- 
dua, in 1723, in 4to. This curioug 
author informs us, from his own 
obſervation, that the Allo, as he 
calls it, is a flying inſeck, in ſhape 
ſomewhat reſembling a wild bee or 


two mem- 


branaceous 


all' Origine, Swviluppi, e Coftumi di 


_ dable ſting. This ſting is com 


main nine or ten months under the 


enter into the ſtate of a chryſalis, 


: ſome time, and at laſt come forth in 
_ the form of the parent ly. 
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branaceous wings, with which it makes | 


a moſt horrible whizzing. The 
belly is terminated by three long 
rings, one les than another, from the 
Aaſt of which proceeds a moſt formi- 
poſed 
of a tube, thro' which the egg is 
emitted, and of two augres, which 


make way for the tube to penetrate 
inte the ſkim of the cattle. Theſe 


augres are armed with little knives, 
which prick with their points, and 
cut with their edges, cauſing in- 
tolerable pain to the animal, that is 
wounded by them. But this pain is 
not all; for at the end of the ſting, 
as at the end of a viper's tooth, and 
of the ſting of waſps, bees, and hor- 
| nets, iſſues forth a venemous liquor, 

which irritates, and inflames the fi- 

bres of the wounded nerves, and cau- 


the egg, after the manner of an 
ue. The 
the fiſtula, and the worm continues 
- there, till it is ready to turn to a 
chryſalis, receiving its nouriſhment 


from the juice, which flows from the] 5 
Valliſnieri relates, that as four oz | 
were drawing a very heavy camugt, 

one of them being ftricken in ths 


wounded fibres. Theſe worms re- 


 fkin, and then being arriv'd almoſt to 
perfection, they come out of their 
own accord, and creep into ſame 

hole, or under ſome ſtone, and there 


mn which condition they lie quiet for 


149. A er.] I take this word to 
be deſigned to expreſs the ſharpneſs 
Acerba ſonans.) This relates to 
the horrible whizzing of this animal. 
220 tota exterrita fyluis, &c.] 
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Aſper, acerba ſonans: quo tota exterrita ſylvis 


is hatched within Lil 


had long 

Minerva's raiſing up her ſhield h: 

ing like oxen from the oeftrus. © 

| An Tor "Adwain PIT iuCporo Au 
c 

Tide, ig ogoÞ;* ra N Opin; in. 


Jolanda. 


0 bd i pi ET & (45y2poy . & 


ayruia, 


Te; f r alla; oiclpo; ipogunki; | 


oro . | 
"Ng is HNapw, ore 7' auale gag 
Fixe. „ 
Now Pallas ſhines confefs'd ; alot 
ſhe ſpreads 1 
The arm of vengeance o'er ther 
guilty heads; 5 


The dreadful Aegis blazes in th 

| Amaz'd they ſee, they tremble, and 
ſes the wound to become fiſtulous, | _ CC 

Tlhis fiſtula ſeems to be kept open by| © 


When ſultry days, and long, fuc-\ 
ceed the gentle ſpring. * 
Mr. Port. 


back by an Afiillo, all four un f 


furiouſly, that being come to are | 
ſide, they threw themſelves in head | 


long. The ſame author tells u, 


that in a fair of cattle, on the Mon- 


tains of Reggio, the oxen hearing 

the noiſe of ſome of theſe animal, 
tho* they were tiod, 9 

k by them, to row, 
eepers by , began 


then to toſs, and wr 


about in a ſtrange manner: at l. 


they broke looſe, did a vaſt deal 


Homer zepreſeats the ſuijors, who 


miſchigf, drovs al he people #9 


Diffugiunt 


fought with Ulyſſes, on 


— FEgELOEPEFRSILSES_ + 


E SFTP 


— 


wich are kept i. 
This confirms what Varro relates, 
that ſome keep their oxen in the 
falls, to preſerve them from theſe 


| found in the legs, or other parts, 


151. Sicci ripa Tanagri.] The 
| Nye, is a river of Lucania, riſing 
| 'Dryden's tranſlation makes theſe 
[| * Tanagrus 
132. Hee quendam monſtro, &c.) 


| lo the daughter of Inachus was belo-| 
wy Jupiter, who, to conceal her 


tEgESSTMTSESSS 


| Kut Juno diſcovering the deceit ſent 


8. K A 


| Wa goddeſs, under the name of Ifis. 


Georg. Lib. III. 


furit mugitibus aether 


Diffugiunt armenta; 
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Concuſſus, ſil vaeque, et ſicci ripa Tanagri. 


oc quondam monſtro horribiles exercuit iras 


lnachiae Juno peſtem meditata juvencae. 
Hunc quoque, nam mediis fervoribus acrior inſtat, 


| Arcebis gravido pecori, armentaque paſces 
dole recens orto, aut noctem ducentibus aſtris. 
Poſt partum, cura in Vitulos traducitur omnis: 


de fair, and fled away themſelves! 
vyith horrid bellowings. 


He obſerves that theſe inſets ſome- 


mes infeſt horſes, that live in moun-, , 


nous places, and feed at large, in 
the groves and fields : but not thoſe 
in ſtables and curried. 


inſets. Rubbing the cattle well pre- 
ſerves them from this plague : for 
1 Valliſnieri tells us, they are never 


#here the cattle can reach with their 
tongue or their tail; but on the 
back and flanks, and ſometimes a- 
bout the ſhoulders, and on the neck. 


Tanagrus or Tanager, now called 
from the mountain A/burnus. 


words an extravagant rant: 


haftens thence ; and 
© leaves his channel dry.“ 


Juno, turned her into a cow. 


in oeftros to torment Io, with which 
being ſtung the fled into Egypt, 

being reſtored to her former 
ſhape, ſhe was married to king Obris, 
and after her death was worſhipped 


wn Þ 


Continuoque 


155. Pecori.] In both Dr. Mead's 
manuſcripts it is pecorigue: but the 
gue is injudiciouſly added, to avoid a 
Synaloepha. See the note on book 

XX SR oe” 

156. Aftris.)] In the Cambridge 
manuſcript, and in ſome of the old 
printed editions it is au/iris. m. 


— n 


137. Poſt partum, &c.] The Poet 
having firſt deſcribed the care that is 
to be taken of the ſire before copula- 
tion, then of the dam, during her 
pregnancy, now tells us, that all our 
care is to be beſtowed on the young 
ones, as ſoon as they are brought 
into the world, and begins with the 
After the cow has brought forth, 
all the care . to the 


„ calves: and firſt they mark them 


with burning irons, to diſtinguiſh 
“their ſorts : which 


* keep conſecrated to the altars, 
and which to cleave the ground 
and turn up the rugged ſoil with 
„broken clods. The reſt of the 
herd graze in the green meadows : 
but thoſe which you would form 
** for the deſign and uſe of agricul- 
* ture, you muſt teach whilſt they 
are yet but calves; and begin to 
tame them, whilſt their young 
„minds are tractable, whilſt their 
age is governable. And firſt hang 


* looſe collars of ſlender twigs about 


their 


they chooſe to 
keep for breeding, which they 
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Continuoque notas, et nomina gentis inurunt ! 
Et quos aut pecori malint ſubmittere habendo, 


Aut aris ſervare ſacros, aut ſcindere terram, 
Et campum horrentem fractis invertere glcbis, 
Caetera — virides armenta per herbas : ; 


I their necks : and when their free 
© necks have been accuſtomed to 
« ſervitude, match bullocks of equal 
* ſtrength together, and take care 
to faſten them by the collars, and 


make them ſtep together. 


now let them often draw empty 


.« * wheels along the ground, and 
mark the top of the duſt with their 
8 3 Afterwards let the 
s beechen axle labouring groan un- 
« der a heavy load, and let the bra- 
ngen pole draw the joined wheels. 


ln the mean time let the untamed 
„ bullocks not only be fed with 
«2M „or the tender leaves of wil- 
— lows, or marſhy ſedge, but gather 


corn for them with your : 
* and let not your fruitful cows, as 


bs in the days of our fathers, fill the rally 


«« pails with ſnowy milk; but let 
” or 90. "yo ae” pn adders on their 
beloved offspring. 
Pierius reads 
Poft partes in — cura a traducitur 
but he ſays i : 
_ Poſt partum cura in wituls traducitur 
-— .- a_ - 
in the Roman, the Medicean, the 


Lombard, and ſome other manu- 


; ſcripts. He ſays alſo, that in the ob- 
| manuſcript, which Pomponius 


5 Lactus called his deliciae, it is dedu- 
_ citur, inſtead of traducitur ; but he 


thinks the common reading is beſt. 


var. 75- 
| Notas et nomina gentis inurunt.] |* 


And] 


“ At haec 


* marks upon cattle is a4 


very ancient cuſtom, to 
find frequent alluſions. 


159. Malint.] In one of Dr. Mead | 
manuſcripts it is malit ; in the oth 


it is malunt. 

160. Sacros.] be King's, the 
Bodleian, one of the Arundeliah m. 
nuſcripts, moſt of the old 


and Paul Stephens have ſacris. Piery | 


reads /acris ; but he ſays it is ſary 
in the Roman and Medicean Man 
ſcripts, which he thinks a 
ing. He adds, that it was ſacruin 
the Lombard manuſcript, but had 
been alter'd to ſacris. Sacros i bf 
nerally received, and is more poets 


cal. 


162. n nw wirida 
as |armenta per herbas.] This is gene- 


— which are not deſigned either 
for breeding, facrifices, or labour, 


are ſuffered to graze undiſtinguiled. 
Thus Grimoaldus paraphraſes i : 


« caetera, quae neque ſunt admit 
cc rae 
nec agriculturae accommodata, 
e agris, pratiſque, ſine ulla domand 
cura, libere vagari 
alſo Dryden tranſlates it: 

„The reſt, for ham no lotv 
Wo decreed, 


„ ſure feed: 
and Dr. Trapp: 
The reſt — 
40 feed | on” 


and una 


166 


Tu } 
to which wy 


good read | 


underſtood to mean: that the 


— 


have no mark ſet upon them, and fo | 
quidem animalia dm, 
et ad manum ſervant, et cuſtodiunt 


idonea, nec facrificus u, 


finunt.” Thu (| 


5 May run in paſtures, * 


158. Continus.] dee the note on | | 


e 


1 On | 


| alu 


- 
— 


2 
_ 


my 
a> 


SALE TYRES 


8 


EB 


3 


| « Unnoted, ſays he, for that is ma- 
0 « preſſed. Caetera 


| « of which he was ſpeaking before 
| « were to have marks ſet upon them : 
a and theſe by the word cactera are 


1 « ſet in 


v not intended either for breeding, 
| facrifice, or labour; unleſs any 


SE SEE TE 2 


ey interpretation, that by armenta 


j omenta, as diſtin from the bulls. 


J. Þ- 


ul brought up with great care, but 
| alves, and allows them to ramble at 
ther of theſe interpretations to be the 


| atly refuted already by La Cerda : 
| and the other ſeems to labour under 


* 


2 much to be preſerved 


| T4 quos ad fludium, atque uſum formabis agreſtem, 


« On the green meadows.” | 


though not ex- 


paſcuntur, &C. 
« ſubaud. indi/criminatim. Thoſe 


« nifeſtly implied; 


tion to them. La 
(erda obſerves, that this is the gene- 

nl interpretation, received by all the 
Commentators 3 with which how- 
wer he declares himſelf not to be 
He is at a loſs, to under- 
und, what fourth ſort is meant, that 


it is deſigned 2 the 
fumble. But then, ſays he, theſe are 
bred at home, and not faffered to 
kedat large. He then propoſes a 


the Poet means cow-calves. This he 
confirms by a preceding paſſage in 


| tus Georgick, where we are told hear. 
n the bull is to be well fed, but the 
an to be kept lean : 


| © Ipſaautem macie tenuant armenta 


“ yolentes.”” 
Here, ſays he, the cows are called 


lis therefore this learned Commen- 
tor's opinion, that tne Poet would | 
have the bull-calves kept at home, 


that he has no for the cow- 


in the meadows. I take nei- 


Poet's meaning. The firſt is ſuffici- 


difficulties. The cow - calves 


thoſe, which are defigned for be + 
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Jam 


era i un in ans 


ther place, to think the re- 

gard is to be had to the cows: 

** — — Seu quis fortes ad aratra 
; 2m Juvencos z | 


“Corpora praecipue matrum legat. .. 
have thought therefore of another 


Interpretation, which ſeems to me to 
expreſs the Poet's true 


meaning.” 
He has juſt told us, the calves are to 


be diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes, in 
ver. 159, 160 and 161. 
new ſentence to begin with ver. 162. 
Caetera paſcuntur, &c. The reſt of 
the herd, that is, thoſe which are de- 
ſigned for breeding or ſacrifice, may | 
one feed at large in the meadows, far they 
need no other care, than to furniſh 


I mke a 


them with ſufficient nouriſhment, till 
they arrive at their due But, 


culture, require more care: 8 
muſt be tamed, wwhilf they are bur 
calves, and tractable in their tender 
According to this interpre- 
tation, the Poet has mentioned ho-) 


all the three ſorts are to be treated, 


and has not omitted two of them, aa 
La Cerda imagines: Dixit deſti- 
* nandos alios ad ſobolem, alios ad 
* ſacra, alios ad agriculturam : nunc, 
© omiſſis primis et mediis, loquſtur 
* Us EXLremus, qui lervantur ad ** 
„ culturam.”” 


Dryden's tranſlation repreſents the 
Poet ſpeaking after a manner moſt 


ſtrangely figurative. He talks of 


him from ſeeing the bad examples of 
the world, and inſtructing him with 
moral. precepts. For all this he has 
not the lea countenance from lus 
author, except it be in the words 


as the bull - calves : 


ſtudium and juvenum < 
1 5 


163. Ta „ Ke. ] : = 


ſending the calf to ſchool, keeping 


g 25 . 


P. Virgilii 
Jam vitulos hortare, viamque inſiſte domandi, 


Dum faciles animi juvenum, dum mobilis aetas. 
Ac primum laxos tenut de vimine circlos : % 
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Cervici ſubnecte: dehinc, ubi 


Maronis 


libera colla 


Ser vitio aſfuerint, ipſis e torquibus aptos A Wi 


Junge pares, et coge gradum conferre ) juvencos. 


ns | Set hiih-betiazes to hf and let 
<< him be | 
ed there in rules of hus- 


bandry : 
m0 * While yet his yorrk flexible and 


ce 


green; 
a Nor bad examples of the work} 
"WR 
> begin the flubborn child to] 
"4. 9 break ; RT 
. Thy fatt'ring method on the 
BT © youth purſue 
- ot with his ſchool. 2 by 
"> OO two and two. 8 


es Ber the licentious youth be thus | 
Oy a precepts on their minds 
_—_—— -* 
164. Fam witules ae! Co- 
lumella ſays they ought not to be 


younger than three, or older than] 


five years: Verum neque ante ter- 
* tium, neque poſt quintum annum 
* Juvencos domari placet, quoniam 
4 illa actas adhuc tenera eſt, haec 
| « jam praedura. That author gives 
a a particular account of the manner 
in which the ancients tamed their 
bullocks, too long to be here inſert- 
ed. The reader may conſult the 


ſecond chapter of the fixth book. 


166. Laxos.] In che King s manu-| 


ſcript, it is Japſos. 
167. Debinc.] In one of Dr. 
Mead's manuſcripts it is d einde. 


168. Ipfs e torguibus.] This par- 
ticular 


4 C 
. 4 . — 
- 


bullocks by the others, may ſeem ſu- 


formed, that it was a cuftom among 
the ancients, to yoak the bullocks to- 
gether by the horns. This is men- 


[tioned by" Colutnella, as being in uſe | 
in his days, in ſome of the provinces 1 


tho' he fays, it was juſtly condemned 
by moſt writers of agriculture: *Nam 


|| illud, quod in quibuſdam provin- | 


4 ciis uſurpatur, ut cornibus illige- 


« omnibus, 
* conſcripſerunt, neque immerito: 


* pectore conari. 
U Atque hoc modo tota mole cor- 


“ poris, totoque pondere nituntur: 


at illa, retractis et reſupinis capi- 
** tibus excruciantur, aegreque ter- 


cc dum vomere ſauciant.“ 


« nuſcript, it is ge torguibus, in the 
Lombard manuſcript, it is 
* torquibus aptos. Pierius. 


torguibus. 
Aptos.] The Criticks agar, Bn 
aptos, in this place, ſignifies the ſame 
as aptatos Or ligatos; 3 for it is deri 
ved from an, to neue 
16 unge pares 
| you al x ff, bullocks of equal 
ſtrength, left the ſtronger 
out the weaker : ** Ut viribus 7 4 
nis ſint, ac pares, ne in opere 1. 
« mior imbecilliorem conficiat. 


5 of — the 


Atque 


perfſuous to thoſe, who are not in- 


; =» = 


* tur jugum, fere repudiatum eſtab | 
qui praecepta ruſtics | 


plus enim queunt pecudes collo et 
quam cornibus. 


rae ſummam partem levi admo- 7 
In the moſt ancient oblong ma- 
I 

the 


King's manuſcript it is ex torguibu, 
and in one of Dr. Mead's, it 5 s 


OE ER ERNIE POO IO IE II er oo EA TT Were: -  < 


Varro fp 


ſhould wear 


| coil. 


„ „ „ 6D 


a Fe. 2 
4 13 
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atque illis am ſacpe rotae ducantur inanes 

Polk tcrram, et ſummo veſtigia pulvere ſignent. : 

I Poft valido nitens ſub pondere faginus axis e 
laſtrepat, et junctos remo trahat aereus orbes. 
ntetea pubi indomitae non gramina tantum, 


Nec veſcas ſalicum frondes, ulvamque PT 175 
3 alſo deliver the ſame pre I which the untamed bullocks are firſt. 

E=] opt: Item cuſtodiendum eſt, ne | put to draw. The weight is to be 
EI « incorporatione, vel ſtatura, mol vi- ſo inconfiderable, that it will not 
S | « ribus impar cum valentiore jun-| cauſe them to make — — 
=  gatur: nam utraque res inferiori | in the duſt. 
8 « celeriter alfert exitium. ? . alido nitens fub . 21 
* | 170. Rotas du antur inanes.] In] After they have been tried with emp- 
1 |} ameof Dr. 1 manuſcripts it is| ty carriages, they are to be put to 
draw ſuch as are heavy, as we have 
4 I y empty wheels is meant either | ſeen juſt now, in the Don from 
s _ empty carriages, or wheels without | Columella. 
| ay carriage laid upon them. Varro| 173. Tunfos tems trabat acrens 
"= 2 drawing empty carts : |orbes.] Pierius found vines, in the 
\: | © Quos ad vecturas item inſtituen-¶ ancient — inſtead of j 
e am, ut inania primum ducant tos. 
=  plauſtra.”” Columella adviſes, that | Brazen is frequently uſed to tr. 
r. {| fey ſhould firſt draw only a branch |nify frong. Dr. Trapp 
* ofa tree, with ſometimes a weight | aereus, bound with braſs: 
* alded to it, then be put to a cart,“ Then let the beachen axis, bound 
> ad, when they are quite tame, to with braſs, 
1 iplough : „per haec blandimenta |** Move flow, and groan beneath the 
I * triduo fere manſueſcunt, jugum-| „ pond'rous load.” 5 
3 de quarto die accipiunt, cui ra-| 175. Nvamęue paluſtrem.] It 
the * mus illigatur, et temonis vice tra“ is Hhluj,U in the Roman manu 
ur: interdum et pondus aliquod |** ſcript; but lan is gracally re- 
the | * iungitur, ut majore niſu laboris | ** ceived.” Pierius. 
has,  eploretur patientia, poſt ejuimodi| It is not certain what plant i is the 
un |} © ®pcrimenta vacua plauſtro ſubjun- | u/va of the ancients : I have inter- 
|] * gendi, et paulatim longius cum preted it ſedge; which is a general 
cht „ wenbus producendi ſunt. Sic per- name for large weeds, that grow in 
ame i mox ad aratrum inſtitu- | marſhes, and near the banks of ri 
eri- „uur, ſed in ſubacto agro, ne vers. Moſt writers ſuppoſe the ala 

* | © fatim difficultatem operis refor-|to be much like the alga, or ſea- 
aW © mident, neve adhuc tenera colla|wrack ; and that they differ chiefly 
qual biene terrae contun-¶ in this; that the a/ga grows in ſalt 
wear X water, and the aua in freſh. But 

. 1. ummo veſtipia pulvere ſig-] this, I think, is certain; that there 
25 int.] Theſe 2 1 — 2 fe | is no freſh-water plant, which veſem- 
t. | FS the lightneſs of the A bles the en and at the fame. — 


a2 a great deal of down. 
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Sed frumenta manu carpes ſata : nec tibi foetae, 


time agrees with. what the ancients ]“ Uſque ſolum lymphae : non " 


have ſaid of their u/va. Caeſalpinus 
ſuppoſes, and not without reaſon, 
that the a/ve is the ſame with the 
typba, which we call car s-tail, or 
reed. mace. It is a very common weed 
with us, and in Italy alſo, in ſta 
waters; it grows to a conſiderable 
height, 
of the ſtalk, which when ripe affords 
In the paſ- 
ſage now under conſideration, it is 
called a marſhy plant, «/vamyue 
paliſtrem. 
clogue it is deſcribed as young near 
a rivulet: 

8 aguae rivum viridi pro- 
„ cumbit in 24. 

In the ſecond Aeneid Sinon mentions 


muddy lake 

© Limoſogue lacu, per nofiem, ob- 
WO, icurus in alua, 

* Delitui.” 


To repreſented as growing by a mud- 


dy river's fide, and the colour is ſaid 


ta be glaucous, or blueiſh green, 
Which — allo with the Cat's- 
rail. 


* Tandem trans s Sovien 3 
vatemque virumque 
Hformi lie glaucaque exponit in 
«© ms. 


Ovid makes frequent mention of 


the a/va, as a marſhy plant. In the 
fourth book of the Metamorpho- 


ſis, a pool is deſcribed as being re- 


markably clear, by the negative qua- 
lity of not having any u/va in it: 


66 


' — — Videt hic ſtagnum lucentis 
1 ad i mum 


n 


and bears a head at the top| 


In the eighth E- 


£44. HA 
More 


«ce, Canna paluſtris, 
Nec ſteriles ulvae, nec acuta cul- 
„ pide junci.”” - 


In the fuxth book, it is called delight 
Ful to the marſhes: 


gnant|** — — Agreſtes illic fruticoſa lee 


cc bant 
% Vimina cum juncis, 
„ paludibus ulvam.” 
plant, in the eighth book : 
„Lenta ſalix, ulvaegue leves ;” 
and in the fourteenth: 


e paluſtribus ubyis 


| “ Stbyllae 
„%% „ 


bed being made of the uboa : 


55 5 140 — — In medio torus eſt de moll. | | 
The cat's-tail grows only where a 5 yg 


is mud, and is tall enough to conceal | 
any perion. In the fixth Aeneid it 


„ dus ulvis 


que ſalignis. 


Italy make their beds of the doun 
of the cat's-· tail, inſtead of feathers: 
and the ſame author informs us, t 


Iraly, which does not abound with 
cat's-tail. 


a mixt provender of wheat bran, 
barley meal. Grimoaldus alſo para- 
phraſes it farra ſuppedirabis et ordea. 


La Cerda is of the ſame opinion; 


which he ſtrengthens by a y_ 
from Varro, where he tells us, 2 


* fix months old is te be 8 


gratampu 1 
We find it mentioned alſo as a water 


... OS BS nes". 


6 . — — | acvade parte canori | 
* Aeolidae tumulum, et loca foen 


«© Littora Cumarum, vera = 
his lying hid amongſt the alva, in a 


In the eighth book, he ſpeak of a 


e Impoſitus leo, {ponda, pedibut- 


This agrees with what Matthiolu -F 
tells us, that the poorer people n 


there is hardly a ſtanding water in 7 


1 Ra manu carpes fat] | 
Servius interprets this farrago, 2 


— 8 = 35. = 6 


Georg. 


with wheat bran, barley meal, and 


| 3: © Semeſtribus vitulis 
=_— furfures triticeos, et fa- 
| © rinam ordeaceam, et teneram her- 


« ham.” Ruaeus differs from the 
qther Commentators : he underſtands 


| the Poet to mean young corn. This 
| jeconfirms by the words carpes ſata, 
| wich plainl reſs the gathering 
| * "blade ; 
| | z0g, where he forbids giving farrago 


; and by ver. 


| to the cattle before they are tamed. 


1 Hence he concludes, either that Vir- 
gl contradicts Varro, or elſe that he 


neans that the farrego ſhould be gi- 


jen ſparingly to the cattle, before 


they are tamed, and plentifully af- 
terwards, Dryden follows Ruaeus : 


| « Ther wanton appetites not only 


: | « With delicates of leaves, and mar- 


% ſhy weed, | 


| © Bwiththy fickle reapthe rankeſt 


And minifter the blade, with boun-| 


| Ir. Trapp is of the ſame opinion: 
* Mean-while with graſs alone, and 


os Te 
„ teous hand. | 


* leaves, and ſedge 


„el not thy untam'd bullocks ; 


but with corn 


19 L Cropt in the blade." 


Nec tibi faetae, &c.] The people 


| | athe earlieſt ages lived much upon 


nik; and therefore defrauded their 
alves of great part of their natural 


wunſnment. This practice Virgil 
J candemns, and adi 


es thoſe, who 
* calves, to let them ſuck their 


177. Mulararia.] So I read with 


|| feinfus, and ſome of the oldeſt edi- 


Wore patrum, nivea implebunt mulctraria vaccae 3 Py 
e rota in dulces conſument ubera natos. 
In ad bella magis ſtudium, tur maſque feroces, 


Aut 


tors. I find the fame reading in the 


King's, the Cambridge, and both 
Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. Pierius 
found muldtraria alſo in the Roman, 


the oblong, and ſome other manu- 
ſcripts. In the Medicean and ſome 
others he found multralia. He 


found mulgaria alſo in ſome of 
the moſt ancient copies ; and ob- 


ſerves, that in the Lombard manu- 
ſcript multraria had been lightly 


eraſed, and mulgaria ſubſtitu for 


it. | 


of the breeding of horſes. 


But if your ſtudy rather 
to war, and fierce troops, or to 
** whurl along the Alphean ftreams of 
< Piſa, and to drive the flying cha- 


riots in the grove of Jupiter; the 


*+* ſpirit and arms of warriors, and to 


“ endure the trumpets, and to hear 


< the rattling wheel, and to hear 
the ſounding bridles in the ſtable : 
then to rejoice more and more at 
the kind applauſes of his maſter, 


and to love the ſound of clapping 
his neck. Let him hear theſe, 
** when he is firſt of all weaned 
** from his dam, and let him yield 
** his mouth to ſoft bits, whilſt he is 
* weak, and yet trembling, and yet 
of tender years. But when three 

** ſummers are paſt, and the fourth 
is begun, let him immediately be- 
gin to run the round, and prance 
« with regular ſteps, and let him 
* bend the alternate foldings 4 his 
eee 3 eee, 3 


179. Sin ad bella, &c.] The 
Poet now proceeds to give an account 


* firſt labour of the horſe is to ſee the 


— — — = 6 _—_— * — —— —— 
PR — 


OO OO 


1 


* 


« legs and let him ſeem to labour: 


him ſcarce print his footſteps on 
the top of the ſand. As when the 
_ © ſtrong North wind ruſhes from the 
_ <« Hyperborean coaſts, and diflipates 
„ the Scythian ſtorms, 
„ clouds: then the tall corn, and 
„ waving fields ſhake with gentle 
4 blaſts, and the tops of the woods 


© wards the ſhoar : the wind flies 
_ ſwift along, ſweeping the felds and 
4 ſeas at the ſame time in his flight. 
Such a horſe will either ſweat at the 
goals and la 
1M Slain, ud u champ the bloody 
foam; or will better bear the Bel- 
Nh gic chariots with his obedient neck. 
«Th 


A let their ample bodies be diſtended 

_ « with plenty of mixt provender ; 

_ © for if they are high fed before 

they are tamed, they will be too 

_« full of mettle, and refuſe to bear 

A the tough whips, and to obey the 
biting curbs.” 5 


Piſae.] Strabo tells us, that it has 
deen queſtioned, whether there ever 
was ſuch a city as Piſa, affirming it to 
have been the name only of a foun- 
tain: Tig ds Au αν 09 3:ppicy yeyo- 
that IIIa Paciv. tra yer ay ,- 

| Tay oxlu xp Jt porny, d vou K- | 
Ach Bioay, Kuxyoio wayoicr minws tes.] In one of Dr. Mead's manu- 

_ peyiolns Ta only, It Bs confeſſed ſeripts it is fabulis. 


54 
Aut Alphea rotis praelabi flumina Piſae, 

Et Jovis in luco currus agitare volantes; 
Primus equi labor eſt, animos atque arma videre 
Bellantum, lituoſquꝭ pati, tractuque gementem 
Ferre rotam; et ſtabulo traenos audire ſonantes. 


« then let him rival the winds in 
« ſwiftneſs: and flying thro' the 
« open plains, as if unbridled, let 


and dry 


« ruſtle, and the lang waves preſs to- 


ſt rings of the Elean 


en at laſt when they are tamed, 


180. Alphea.)] See ver. 19. 
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Tum 


however, that it was anciently the 


name of a country, in that part of | 


Elis, through which the river Alpheus 


flowed, and in which ſtood the fn. 


mous temple of Jupiter ins | ki 
181. Et Fewis in role of | 
Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, it is fi | 


ſtead of et. 


The Commentators ſeem to have | 


paſſed over this grove of Jupiter in 
ſilence. We learn however from 
Strabo, that it belonged to the temple 


Olympian temple is in the Piſean re- 


gion, not quite three hundred ſtadia 
from the city Elis; that it has 2 
grove of wild olives before it, in 
which is a place for races: Auzn? 
zu eimelv reps Th; Okuprriag xa rh 
«is Tory *"HMioug vun ui HM , 


Eri © & 75 eic dN 76 deco ra- 
Jens Tys *HAidag tAdTTOLG 7 Tfiaze- 


Aziav iv @ crab. mafage N ; 
T PPUNaxyy MiAzooas | era duos, | 


xai Ag. 1 ; 
183. Lituos.) I have tranſlated i- 


| tz0s trumpets for want of a proper 


Engliſh word. The uba is generally 
thought to have been the fame inftru- 
ment with our trumpet : but the l. 
tuus was different from it, being al- 


num were bent almoſt round. 


=— 


of Jupiter Olympius. He fays the 


ious Ne xc. Mi & dx anf. 


"AAPti05 8x 7 Agxadias gin ie 8 


moſt ſtraight, only turning a little in 
at the end: the cornu and the bucci- | 


184. Stabulo fraenos audire ſonan- 


Vat 


* 
| 
6 
11 
« 
* 
. 
| br 
=; 
4 
fy 
a 
' 
1 
« 
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« 
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L motu audire crepi 


F 


1 : bori committatur. 
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rum magis atque mags blandis gaudere magiſtri 
 Laudibus, et plauſae ſonitum cervicis amare. 


atque hacc jam primo depulſus ab ubere matris 
Audiat, inque vicem det mollibus ora capiſtris 
Iavalidus, et jamque tremens, et jam inſcius aevi. 


| Ar, tribus exactis, ubi quarta acceſſerit aeſtas, 


© . Varro alſo ſays the coſts ſhould be 
| gcoflomed to the fight and ſound of 
hills: Eademque cauſa ibi frae- 
ns ſuſpendendum, ut equuli con- 
| « (yeſcant et videre corum faciem, et 


itus.“ 5 
189. Hvalidus.] In the King's 


mmuſcript it is i v liduſſue. 

| Ftjem.] So I read with Heinſius. 
Ferius found the ſame reading in ſome 

| axcient copies. The common read- 


ng s diam. 


| 190. Mt tribus exaZis.) In the 
| King's manuſcript it is ac inſtead of of 

L604 The King's, the Craaline, the - 
Bodleian manuſcripts, and the old 


Vano ſays ' ſome a break a 
horſe at a year and half old ; but he 


| tinks it is better to ſtay till he is three 


years of age: Cum jam ad manus 


| *zceedere conſuerint, interdum im- 


*ponere 11s puerum bis, aut ter pro- 


um in ventrem, poſtea jam ſe- 
1 * dentem, haec facere cum fit tri- 


" mw: tum enim maxime creſcere, 


r kcertoſum fieri. Sunt qui di- 
Leut poſt annum et ſex menſes e- 
| © qulum domari poſſe, ſed melius 
{| "pot imm, à quo 

Y dri ſolet.”” Columella makes a 


tempore farra- 
Unftion between thoſe that are bred 


fir domeſtic labour, and thoſe which 
} bred for races; he fays the for- 
| Rrihould be tamed at two years, | 

1 ad the latter not till he is paſt three: 


; Equus bimus ad uſum domeſticum 
2 domatur, certaminibus au- 
, Will expleto triennio, fic tamen ut 
poſt quartum demum annum la- 


© acſtas, as we have the teſtimony 


190 
Carpere 

Ubi quarta acceſſerit arftas. ] &« AL 
l the ancient manuſcri 
have actas, except only that molt 


« ancient one, which we call the Ro- 
man, in which we find abi quarte 
© acceperit aeſfas. But Servius ac- 


«© knowledges aetas, and explains it 
4 quartus annus. . . . . Butformy 
« part I neither diſlike acceperit nor 
* of ſo ancient a manuſcript, which 
I think may be upon in 

** whole words, tho it is often very 
* corrupt in letters. Pierius. 


Nurenberg edition have aetas. Both 


the Arundelian, both Dr. Mead's 
manuſcripts, ſeveral of the old edi- 
tions, Heinſius, Maſvicius, Ruaeus, 


and moſt of the later editors read 
acftas. La Cerda reads aetas ; but 
he thinks aeſtas not amiſs, which he 


ſays is a phraſe uſed by Virgil, twice 


in the firſt Aeneid, and once in the 


fifth. The firſt of theſe paffages is 


not to our purpoſe, for he does not 
uſe aeftas for a year, but only for a 
« Tertia dum Latio regnantem vi- 
JJ JV es 
Ternaq; tranſierint Rutulis hy- 

nn berna ſubactis. e e 
Here three ſummers are joined to 
three winters, in order to expreſs 
three years. The ſecond and third 
paſſages appear to me to come up to 
the point: tho' ſome Criticks con- 


_ 


8 
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tend that they mean only the ſummer as if he had ſaid ann The time 
"Klin: 5 for covering mares according to Varo, 
29 Nam te jam ſeptima portat as have quoted him in the note on 


Qualis Hyperboreis Aquilo cum denſus ab oris 


Omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus ver. 133, is from the vernal equinox 


« aeftas: to the ſummer ſolſtice: and the mares, 


* Septima poſt Trojae excidium jam forth in eleven months and ten days, 
vertitur acſtas.'” "| 

Here agftas cannot, without great vio- 
lence, be conſtrued to ſignify the 


of March to the beginning of June. 


ſummer ſeaſon. It was winter when The ſummer was reckoned to begin a 


Aeneas was at Carthage: little before the middle of May. Thus 
© Indulge hoſpitio, cauſaſque innecte the fourth ſummer of a colt's life will 
„ morandi: |be when he is completely three years 
Dum pelago deſacvit hyems, et a-jold. „ 
quoſus Orion; J 191. Gyrum.] See the note on ver. 
e Quaſſataeque rates, et non tracta- 117575. „„ oe 
dite calm. | 193. Cher,] Inthe oldNurn 
and 5 edition it is cruribus. “ 


« Nunc hyemem inter ſe luxu, quam 194. Provocet.] In one of the 


_ Quin etiam hyberno moliris fidereboreans are a people of whom not 
„ clafſem, __ | 


EE  *' ee 

The paſſage from Carthage to Sicily 
is very ſhort, and the games in ho- 
nour of Anchiſes, were celebrated on |H 
the tenth day after the arrival of Ace- 
neas in Sicily. Iris therefore, in the 


them is very ancient, for we find Hero- 
otus deny ing that there were any ſuch 
ple; and not without reaſon, if by 
yperborean be meant, as he under. 


yond the riſing of the north wind. 


| form of Beroe, could not mean it But others, as Strabo tells us in bs | 
was the ſummer ſeaſon, when theſe|firſt book, call thoſe Hyperboreans, 


games were celebrated; ſince it has|who live in moſt northern parts of the 
been evidently proved that it was the! world: Tos y42 Hpodorou dba 
winter ſeaſon, or, at moſt, early in Tæereepiers eivas ,. Ey 
the ſpring. 3 - 


Aeſtas however in the paſſage now air ir Tous "Yrepcogiovs 799" 


under conſideration, may mean only ' Tov; 675hab; , mug” os 1 


the ſummer, which is the very ſame, 


according to the ſame author, bring. | 


= >EETESS 


The time therefore of a colt's coming 
into the world is from the beginning 


= RE ZZ 8 © 8 


d longa, fovere.”” |[Arundelian manuſcripts it is advecet. | 
„ 1 — 


1 5 only the ſeat, but even the exiſtence 
Et mediis properas aquilonibus ire ſis called in queſtion. The mention of 


nds the word, a people who lived 


18 ara, Tov Hf rob * 
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| cnt Grecians called all the northern 
| utons 


Ane mpoo05:0005, X2Wvas 0b π 
„ EM ouvyypaPeic, Exvla; xa | 
| tarooxolas ixanovy, Or d irs wpe- 


„at, Twrepoopiong N, xa Tau- 
yarns, xas AH ro. 


 (renth book he treats them as fabu- 


 Yriphapious wulororouvles. In his 
eleven 


| Jack ſea, the Danube, and the Gulph 
I Venice, Hyperboreans, Sauroma- 


| Tam at the very pole: At per 
{ © ram ad Tanaim uſque Maeotae, 
_ { © quibus lacus nomen accepit: ul- 


{ © Mox Riphaei montes, et aſſiduo 
| © vis caſu pinnarum fimilitudine, 


| © nundi damnata 


Io quam rigoris opere gelidiſque 
| Anullonis conceptaculis. Pone eos 


| Kii, f credimus, quos H 


2 8 aevo, fabuloſis celebrata mi- 
J. alis. Ibi creduntur eſſe car- 


1 . here that the — 


— \ \ » 2 1 \ v) / | 
gen Fay 6 66. Weg * 2. 
zor pace, 6% 1 EZnyouphrr9s rl 

\. d @K0UTait, "YTepoopiovs Tous 


nerd ro Dao} ,,. In his 


bus: Al bY 117 ayv04%y Tay rr 
. * 5 8 a 
wire, of rd Pirate öpn, xal Tous 


th book he tells us that the an- 


Scy thians and Celto-Scythians 3 
u that the moſt ancient of all called 
doe which lie to the north of the 


te and Arimaſpians: Axrailac ji 


nj dit dle, Tous h u TOY "Evgu- 
it, Aal "Io]pov, x Adplov xalol- 


Pliny 
nentions the Hyperboreans as fabu- 
bus, and places their ſuppoſed Habi- 


* tmique a tergo eorum Arimaſpi. 


* Pterophoros appellata regio: pars 
a natura rerum, et 


lena merſa caligine : neque in 


* honts, ultraque Aquilonem, gens 


yper- 
appellavere, annoſo de- 


Uines mundi, extremique fiderum 
: Wbitus, ſemeſtri luce et una die 
s averſi: non, ut imperiti dixere, 
da equmoctio verno in autumnum. 
- amel in anno ſolſtitio oriuntur iis 
* = que ſemel occidunt.”” 
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lived to the northward of the river 
Tanais, and the lake Macotis. They 
inhabited therefore the country which 
is now called Maſcovy. On the 
north part of this country were ſitu- 
ated the Riphaean mountains, where 


| the ſnow is continually falling, in the 


ſhape of feathers, by which perhaps 
were meant the mountains of Lap- 
land, on the north fide of which the 
Hyperboreans were ſuppoſed to inha- 
bit. Virgil alſo mentions the Hy- 
perboreans and the Tanais together, 
in the fourth Georgick : _ 
*« Solus Hyperboreas glacies, Tanaim- 
© que nivalem, EE: 
% Arvaque Riphaeis nunquam vi- 
«© [uftrabat.” I | 9 
We find in the foregoing paſſage of 
Pliny, that the Riphaean mountains 
were imagined to be the ſource of 
the north wind, and that the Hyper- 
boreans dwelt ſtill farther northward: 
which opinion however abſurd, ſeenis 
to have been the origin of their name. 
Theſe Hype were ſaid to live 


to a great age, in wonderful felicity, 


and to dwell in woods and groves, 
without diſeaſes or diſcord. This ia 
true of the Laplanders, as all travel- 
lers teſtify. I ſhall content my ſelf 
with quoting the authority of my 
learned friend Dr. Linnaeus of Upſal, 
who travelled thither in 1732, and 
was pleaſed to ſend me an excellent 
account of the plants of that country, 
under the title of Flora Lapponica, 
printed at Amſterdam, in 1737, in 
89. Speaking of a dwarf fort of 
birch which is greatly uſed in the Lap- 
land oeconomy, he takes occaſion to 
extol the felicity of the Laplanders. 
He ſays they are free from cares, 
contentions, and quartels, and are 
unacquainted with envy. They) lead 
an innocent life, continued to a great 


age, free from myriads of diſeaſes, 


Qq with 


= 


-_ 


ignorans quid fit nvidia. Tunul-| 
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Incubuit, Scythiaeque hyemes atque arida differt 
Nubila: tum ſegetes altae, campique natantes 
Lenibus horreſcunt flabris, ſummaeque ſonorem 


Dant ſylvae, longique urgent 


with which we are afflicted. They 
dwell in woods, like the birds, and 
and neither reap nor ſow : © O felix 
«« TL appo, qui in ultimo angulo mun- 
di fic bene lates contentus et inno- 

% cens. Tu nec times annonae cha- 
ritatem, nec Martis praelia, quae 
ad tuas oras pervenire nequeunt, 


«© cias et urbes, unico momento, 


« ſaepe dejiciunt, delent. Tu dor- 
* mis hic ſub tua pelle ab omnibus 
curis, contentionibus, rixis liber, 


«c 


la noſti, niſi tonantis Jovis fulmina. 
Tu ducis innocentiſſimos tuos an- 
** nos ultra centenarium numerum 
cum facili ſenectute et ſumma ſa- 


Tu vivis in ſylvis, avis inſtar, nee 
ͤſementem facis, nec metis, tamen 
alit te Deus optimus optime. Tua 
ornamenta ſunt tremula arborum 
folia, graminoſique luci; Tuus 
potus aqua cryſtallinae pellucidita- 
tis, quae nec cerebrum inſania ad- 


GE 
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1 


cc 


pore piſcis recens, vel aeſtivo ſerum 
lactis vel autumnali tetrao, vel hye- 


mali caro recens rangiferina abſque 
e 


= 


1 ſale et pane, ſingula vice unico 
conſtans ferculo, edis dum ſecurus 


e lecto ſurgis, dumque eum petis, 
nec noſti venena noſtra, quae la- 
tent ſub dulci melle. Te non ob- 
ruit ſcorbutus nec febris intermit- 
tens, nec obeſitas, nec podagra, 
<* fibroſo gaudes corpore et alacri, 


cc 


cc 
«c 


ſed florentiflimas Europae provin-| 


ficit, nec ſtrumas inAlpibus tuis pro- 
ducit. Cibus tuus eſt vel verno tem- 


ad littora fluctus. 


200 
lle 
„ animoque libero. O fanda ing. | 


** centia, eſtne hic tuus thronus inter 


** Faunos in ſummo ſeptentrione, in. 
que viliſſima habita terra? numme 


*« fic praefers ſtragula haec betuling 


© mollibus ſerico tectis plumis } 


Sic etiam credidere veteres, nec 
% male.” The learned reader wil 
compare this with the latter part ofthe 


Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 
197. Scythiae.] See the note on 
3% + 
Arida differt nubila.] Thus Lu. 
cretius: 885 


= pontum, _ 


OT” 
In the moſt northern countries the 


miſts hang about the tops of the moun- 
tains, till they are diſpelled by the 


north wind. Thus M. de Mau- 
pertuis obſerved under the arctic 
circle: © Je ne ſcai fi C'eſt parce que 


* la preſence continuelle du ſole | 


fur Phorizon, fait elever des va 
« peurs qu” aucune nuit ne fait de- 


© mois que nous àvons paſſe ſur les | 
* montagnes, le ciel etoit toujours | 


« charge, juſquꝰ à ce que le vent de 


Nord vint diſſiper leſs brouillards.” 
198. Tum.] In the Kings m. 


nuſcript it is cum : in one of the . 
rundelian, and in one of Dr. Mead 
manuſcripts it is dm. 

200. Longi.] Pierius ſays it 


longe in the Medicean, and ſome o- 


ther ancient manuſcripts.” _ 
201. Uk) 


twelfth chapter of the fourth bookof 


« — — Venti vis' verberat ien 


« Ingenteſque ruit naves, et mil 
cc nitate. Te latent myriades mor- om 6 


e borum nobis Europaeis communes. 
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Je volat, ſimul arva fuga, ſimul aequora verrens, 
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|| fc vel ad Elei metas et maxima campi 


gdabit ſpatia, et ſpumas aget ore cruentas: 
Ngica vel molli melius feret eſſeda collo. 


| 201. le.] In one of the Arun- 
Alan manuſcripts it 13 f/. | 
froa.] It is arma in the King's 


« the tranſcriber. 


102. Hic wel ad.] © In the Lom- 


« hard manuſcript, and in another 


© yery ancient ane, it is hic wel ad, 
a; we read in the common copies. 


In the oblong ma- 


Perius. 3 3 
Lui canzi.] Servius tells us, that 
flsis a city of Arcadia, where the 
darot-races were celebrated: but it 
| 5 certain that the Olympic games 
Þ were celebrated not at Elis, but at 
 (hnmpia. The Piſacans, in whoſe 
wuntry Olympia was fituated, had 
{ nary contentions with the Eleans, 
ien the government of the Olym- 


we games : but at laſt, the Eleans 


peraling, the whole country be- 
een Achaia, Meſſenia, and Arca- 
| ® came to be called Elis. The 


* Or, bred to Belgian 


Sin ad bella magis ſt 
n the Roman manuſcript it is hinc| | 
| *& ad Lei. 
« ſcript alſo it is er, not vel. 
| Et Jovis in luco 


in 


Tum 


waggon lead 


_ ** the way; 


„ Untir'd at night, and chearful all 
quuſcript ; which muſt be an error - 


r | 
But I think it is plain that the Poet 


ſpeaks only of the generous horſe, 


which is fit either for the races or 
— ES 2 
n 
„ maſque feroces, OS 
* Aut Alphaca rotis praelabi flumina 
* pPiſae, 5 | 


Oo.” 
Here is no mention of domeſtic la- 
bour, but only of chariots and war. 
La Cerda obſerves that the ed 


were uſed by private perſons, in tra- 


velling, as well as in war ; as ap- 
pears from one of Cicero's Epiſtles : 


Hic Vedius venit mihi obviam cum 
** duobus ęſedis, et rheda equis juncta, 


et lectica, et familia magna. There 

is another paſſage of the ſame kind 
the ſecond Philippic oration : 

Vehebatur in edo > 2k plebis.. 


. WASSE FF 
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7 * 
? . 


S 


rader will find a long account of this But Virgil ſhews that he does not. 
ache eighth book of Strabo's Geo- 


— 


nat the plains about the city haps Bellica, as it is in one of Dr. 


mean the common chariots, or efeda, 
The plains of Elis there- by adding the epithet Belgica, or per- 


h, as Servius erroneouſly ima-! Mead's manuſcripts, for we do not 


find the chariots of war aſcribed to 
the Gauls, but to the Britons. Ci - 
cero mentions them in ſome of his. 
Epiſtles to Trebatius, who was in 
Britain with Caeſar : Tu qui cae- 
4c teris cavere didiciſti, in Britannia 
c ne ab eſſedariisdecipiaris, caveto:** 
and I Britanaia nihil eſſe 1 ** | 
& neque auri, neque argenti. Id 
Q4qz . 


I but the plains about Olympia, 
ade region of Elis. 
202. Spatia.] See the note on boak 
ver, 513. *V*Vb | 5 
204. Belgica wel molli melius feret 
1% collo.} This is generally un- 
ſtood to mean, that the horſe will 
le better for drawing common car- 


g: thus Dryden tranſlates it: 
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Tum demam craſſa magnum farragine corpus 
Creſcere jam domitis ſinito: namque ante domandum 
Ingentes tollent animos, prenſique negabunt 
Verbera lenta pati, et duris parcre lupatis. 
Sed non ulla magis vires induſtria firmat, N 


ita eſt, ofedam aliquod fuadeo f. eser] The enb k fäl 6 
le it 


4 pius, et ad nos quam primum re- have been called Jupatum, becauſe i 


te curras: and ** Sed tu, in re mi- had unequal iron teeth, like the 
itari multo es cautior, quam in teeth of wolves. This ftrotgly ex. | 


% advocationibus : qui neque in o- preſſes the mettle of a h 


* ceano natare volueris, ſtudioſiſ-| horſe, that he cannot be governed by ] « 
, fimus homo natandi, neque ſpe-|{uch ſevere curbs, as we find were 


4 Rare eſedarios.”” Caeſar does not| uſed by the Ancients. It is here put 


once mention the eſſedum, i: his wal in oppoſition to mollibus capiltyic, | 


with the Belgae : but we find them| mentioned before, by which perhaps 


taken notice of, as ſoon as he ap- is meant what we call a ſraffle bit, as 


proach es the Britiſh ſhoar : © At bar-| Dryden tranſlates it - 


44 bari, conſilio Romanorum cognito, „And then betimes in a ſoft ſnafie 1 6 


© praemiſſo equitatu, et ęſſedariin i wrought.“ 
* quo plerumque genere in praelii s??? 
+ q 0 P 9 gen * 5 
* uti conſuerunt, reliquis copiis ſub- 


— 


„ ſecuti, noſtros navibus egredi Pro.] 209. Sed now ulla agi, G! 
Having juſt mentioned the ftrengthen- Þ 
ing of horſes with rich food, the Poet 


% hibebant.” A little afterwards we 
find him deſcribing the manner in 
which the Britons fought with theſe takes occaſion to tell us, that nothing 
efſeda, as if he had not met with|preſerves the ſtrength either of horſes 
them in his other wars. I mult there- or bulls ſo much as keeping them 


fore confeſs, I do not underſtand from venery. Hence he ſſides into a 
would willingly read Bellica, accord-|fetts of luſt on all the animated part 


ing to Dr. Mead's manuſcript, if I[of the creation. He firſt begins with 


did not think it too preſumptuous toſbulls, deſcribes their fighting for the 


alter the text, which has been gene-|female, and the various paſſions, 


Tally received, upon the authority of with which the vanquiſhed bull is + q* 


_ a ſingle manuſcript. gitated, 


Myulli.) „ Domito : ut mallia But no induſtry, that youcan | 


— colla reflectunt. Servius. “ uſe, more confirms their ſtrength, 


' * Irtake alli for demito, in op ]“, than to keep them from vera, 


** poſition to relufanti, Nc. Dr.]? and. the ſtings of blind luſt : whe- 


Trapp. V i ther you delight more in bulk or 
| 205. Jun.] It is tu in the King's|** in horſes. And therefore the bulb 
_ manuſcript. EE Oo are removed to a diſtance, and in- 


208. Lenta.] In the King's ma-|** to ſolitary paſtures, behind the 


puſcript it is dara. 


% obſtacle of a mountain, _ 


| 


{= ® 2. .& © © © "® 'SF 


2 


ene 


NEA 


« yond broad rivers : or are kept 
- & ſhut up within at full ſtalls. For 


d their ſtrength, and waſtes them by 
| * degrees, and makes them forget 


| « yith ſweet allurements often im- 


BE S amSm To =0o 


- * whilſt they mutually engage with 
gent force in battle with frequent 
| © wounds : the black gore diſtains 
| * their bodies: their horns are vio- 
| * lently urged againſt each other, 
{ © with vaſt roaring, and the woods 
ud great Olympus rebellow. Nor 


{ © ther: but the vanquiſhed retires, 


1 * diſant coaſts, grievouſly lament- 
un his diſgrace, and the wounds 
{ © of the proud victor, and his loves 
{| * which he has loſt unrevenged ; 
ud caſting his eye back at the 
{| * tals, departs from his hereditary 
] "realms. Therefore with all dili- 
* gence he exerciſes his ſtrength, 
Lud obſtinately makes his bed on 
ue hard tones, and feeds on rough 
bares and ſharp ruſhes : and tries 
© himſelf, and practiſes his horns| 
„ Fanlt the trunk of a tree: and] Paſcua— — — — — — | 
Halbes againſt the wind, and ſpurn-|** Aut intus clauſos ſatura ad praeſe- 
ng the ſand prepares to fight, | pia ſervant” 
ds, when his firength is| 3 
V qalleied, and his force regained, | ß, 216. Me- 


Al 

th, 
5 

he- 

or 
alls 

in- 
the 
be- 
and | 


Georg, Lib. III. 
hy” | : 
aum venerem et caeci ſtimulos avertere amoris: 210 
eve boum, five eſt cui gratior uſus equorum. 


Atque ideo tauros procul, atque in ſola relegant < 


« the female by being ſeen conſumes 


a the groves and paſtures. She alſo 
« pek the proud lovers to contend 


„ with their horns. The beauteous 
« heifer feeds in the ſpacious wood, 


* dothe warriors uſe to dwell toge- 
nd becomes an exile in unknown 


piſcua, poſt montem oppoſitum, et trans Aumina lata: 
| Aut intus clauſos fatura ad praeſepia ſervant. 
| Carpit enim vires paullatim, 


uritque videnddo 215 


* he marches on, and ruſhes head - 

long on his unſuſpecting enemy. 

* Juſt as when a wave ins to 

„ whiten far off in the middle of the 

** ſea, and ſwells up from the deep : 

and rolling to the land, makes a 

*© dreadful roaring among the rocks, 

* and falls like a huge mountaim: 

the bottom of the water boils with 

„ whirlpools, and toſſes the black 

% ſand on high.“ PE. 
Firmat.) Pierius ſays it is ſervar 

in ſome ancient manuſcripts : but 

that it is firmat in much the greater 


211, Equorum.) Columella ad- 
viſes, that the good horſes ſhould be 
kept ſeparate from the mares, ex- 
cept at the time defigned for cover- -— 
ing: Equos autem pretioſos reli- 

“ quo tempore anni removere opor- 

e tet a foeminis, ne aut cum volent, 

4 ineant, aut fi id facere prohibean- 

* tur, cupidine ſollicitati noxam con- 

% trahant. Itaque vel in longinqua 

c paſcua marem placet ablegari, vel 

% ad praeſepia contineri.'” Theſe 
laſt words are almoſt the ſame which 
Virgil has uſed, with relation ta 


« Atque ideo tauros 
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Faemina: nec nemorum patitur meminiſſe, nec herbae. 
Dulcibus illa quidem illecebris, et ſaepe ſuperbos 
Cornibus inter fe ſubigit decernere amantes. 

Paſcitur in magna iylva formoſa juvenca : 


Illi alternantes multa vi procl 
Vulneribus crebris : lavit ate 


ia miſcent 


Verſaque in obnixos urgentur cornua vaſta 
Cum gemitu, reboant ſylvaeque et magnus Olympus. 


Victus abit, longeque ignotis 


Multa gemens ignominiam, plagaſque ſuperbi 


Nec mos bellantes una ftabulare : ſed alter 


Victoris; tum quos amiſit inultus amores 
Er ſtabula afpectans regnis exceſſit avitis. 


Ergo omni cura vires exercet, 
; Dura} Jacet pernix inſtrato ſaxa cubili, 


. "wa Meminifi nec berbae.) = * 
_ *© the oblong manuſcript it is neque, 
which ſeems ſofter.” Pierius. 
22119. Sykva.) Servius ſays that 
come would read Sila, a mountain of 
Lucania; which alteration he juſtly 


thinks unneceſſary. 


220. i alternantes anke wi proe 
Le miſcent.) Thus in the twelfth 
Aeneid : 
? Illi inter foe mula 1 vi vulnera miſ- 
| +-£2 cent, 
* Cornuaque obnixi infgunt, et t fan- 
_ TER 
<< Colla armoſque has: | gemita 
nemus omne remugit. 
It is callane inſtead of mi/cent in one 
of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. = 
226. Multa.] It is generally 
thought to be put adverbially : but 
La Cerda is of another opinion, who 
thus paraphraſes this paſſage: Ge- 
mit doletque multa, videlicet ig- 
nominiam amiſſae gloriae, accep- 
tas plagas, amores perditos. 
230. Pernix.) So I read with 
Leu, who — fernix terſe 


220 
r corpora ſanguis, 
exul. at oris, 5 223 
et inter 
As 230 
1 


werans, and on it a cnn. 


Pierius ſays it is pernix in all the ma- 
ſpeaks of 


Heinſius and Maſvicius have fpernix 


other Arundelian, and both Dr. 


pernax, and affirms that has 


bus celerem et pernicibus alis. 
ſays it cannot be ſu 
and therefore he reads pernox W! 
the two Scaligers. 
reads pernox, La Cerda ſays 
old copies read 


plains laborioſus, obflinatus, ptrti: 
nax, and derives + the ol _ 
pernitar, with Servius. If N 


ond 


admitted, o our tranſlation la” 


nuſcripts, which he had ſeen, and 

pernox 2s an innovation. 
The King's, and one of the Arunde. 
lian manuſcripts, moſt of the old edi- 
tions, Paul Stephens, La Cerda, 


The Cambridge, the Bodleian, the 


Mead's manuſcripts have pernox. 
| Ruaeus contends, that it ought to be ne 


sg ng 


pernix 
no where the ſignification which Ser- 
vius aſſigns to it, but always means | 
ſwift, as ir Satnrans, 2 = 


— ke Vit 
would call his wearied W 


Grimoaldus alſo 
all the 
berni x, which he er · 


. CER 5 © ;,, ARE 
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r 


Frondibus hirſutis, 


nt ſpecies we are to underſtand by 


end of the ſtalk, is no more than 
unn rb; acuta cuſpide jun- 


note by Virgil; 


I From which paſſage we can gather 
| 20 more, than that theſe plants grew 
_ Choſe enough together, for a perſon 
{ toconceal himſelf behind them. Ca- 


| s * Hunc ego juvenes locum, villu- 


Nutrivi. ? 


Y gther with fern, and tells what ſea- 


1 g citur, Auguſto menſe recte extir- 
— Patur, melius tamen circa Idus Ju- 


her 
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t tentat ſeſe, atque iraſci in cornua diſcit 
Arboris obnixus trunco: ventoſque laceſſit 
Itibus, et ſparſa ad pugnam proludit arena. 


poſt, ubi collectum robur, vireſque receptae, 
| Sona movet, praecepſque oblitum fertur in hoſtem. 


| fluctus uti medio coepit cum albeſcere ponto 


= * and makes his bed all right on the 
| | « hard ſtones.” | | 
| 231. Carice acuta.) This plant 


has ſo little ſaid of it by the Roman 
writers, that it is hard to aſcertain 


the name carex. It is here called 
fury, which, if it be meant of the 


what Ovid has ſaid of the juncus, or 


„ ci:“ It is mentioned but once 


— Tu poſt carecta latebas: 


tullus mentions the carex along with 
the juncus, as being uſed to thatch a 
poor cottage : = 


Mm lamq; paluſtrem, | 
* Teftam vimine junceo, carici/que 


* maniplis, . 


| © Qercus arida, ruſtica conformata | 


© ſecuri 
Columella mentions the a to- 
ſon is beſt to deftroy them: Filix 


* Qu2que, aut carex ubicunque naſ- 


las ante caniculae exortum.?” Since 
therefore it is ſo difficult to deter- 


does not approve of it. 


235 


the ancients have ſaid of it ; we muſt 
depend upon the authority of Anguil- 
lara, who aſſures us that about Padua 
and Vicenza they call a fort of ra, 
careze, Which ſeems to be the old 
word carex modernized. Caſpar 
Bauhinus ſays it is that ſort of ruſh 
which he has called Juncus acutus 
panicula ſparſa. It is therefore our 
common hard ruſs, which grows in 
paſtures, and by way ſides, in a moiſt 
foil. It is more ſolid, hard, and 

prickly at the point, than our com- 
mor /oft ruſh, which ſeems to be what 
the Ancients called juncus. 
232. lraſci in corzua, &c.] Thus 


alſo in the twelfth Aeneid : A 
Mugitus veluti cum prima in proe- 


— 
it is 


«© Terrificos ciet, atqi 

©. cornua tentat, 5 
LArboris obnixus trunco, wentoſque 
«© {fibus, et ſparſa ad pugnam pro- 
. Jet arena.” 55 
234. Et. ] Pierius fays it is aut 
in the Roman manuſcript, but he 

235. Receptae.] Fulvius Urſinus 
ſays it is refecbae in the old Colotian 


lowed by Maſvicius. . 
237. Fuctas uti medio.] So 1 
find it in both the Arundelian, and 
in one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. 


e What the carex is, from what] Pierius found the ſame reading in the 


Ro- 


manuſcript. Heinſius acknowledges 
the ſame reading, in which he is fol- 
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Longius, ex altoque ſinum trahit; utque volutus 


Roman, the Medicean, the Lom- 


bard, and other very ancient manu- 
ſcripts. In the oblong manuſcript 

he found Flufus uti in medio, which 

| he ſeems to approve : it is the ſame 
| inthe King's manuſcript. Dr. Meads 

other has fluct ut aut in me- 
dio, where aut no doubt is an error 
of the tranſcriber for at. In the 
Cambridge and Bodleian manuſcripts 
it is FleZus ut in medio, which read- 


ning is received in almoſt all the print- 
ed editions. 
ſiume line in the ſeventh Aeneid : 


We have almoſt the 


* Fuctus uti primo coepit cum albe- 
| « ſcere vento. 
This ſimile ſeems to be alen from 


de rd has: 
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wagte, e,. 
by As when the winds, aſcending by 


8. Fun move the whitening ſurface 
„rr 

The billows float in order t to the 
Coo me” 

„The wave hakind rolls on the 
wave before, - 


„Till, with the growing form, the | 


% deeps ariſe, 


" to the skies, 


_ [= bay: 


ad | 


% Sg to his geht th the thick battalions 


„ thron 


«© drove men along. 0 
Mr. Pops. 


bit.] The comma is generally ph. 
ced at the end of the preceding — 
which makes the interpretation of 

theſe words very difficult, But 1 


placing the comma after Jongiu, 
Virgil is here comparing the bull's 
firſt preparing himſelf to renew the 
fight, to a wave beginning 


ten and ſwell, at a 


great diſtance 


the ſea. 


roaring among the rocks, and falls 


upon the ſhore like a huge mountain; 
ſo the bull comes furiouſly roaring a- 


gainſt his unſuſpecting enemy, md 
impetuouſly ruſhes upon him. 


gular expreſſion ; and I do nor find 


explained by the Commentators. Si- 


nus uſually ſignifies ſome ſort of ca- 
vity, as the boſom of any perſon, or 


waving line, like the motion of a 
ſnake. The poet ſeems to conceive 
a wave to be a hollow body, and 
therefore calls the inner part of it it's 


Anus or boſom. Thus in the eleventh 


Aeneid, he ſpeaks of a wave pouring 


ſhore : 


66 Qualis ubi — procurrens gur 
gite pontus, 


e ſuperjacit undam 


2, 
* Shields urg d on ſhields, and men 


238. Longius, ex altogue finum tra-. 


think all the difficulty is removed by. 5 


to whi- 


- Sinum trabit is, I believe, ads 10 


it is uſed alſo to fignify a. 


it's boſom over the fartheſt parc of ths | 


% Nunc ruit ad terras, ſcopulaſque 
0 Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder ä 


9 66. pu- 


from the ſhore, in the middle f 
Then as the wave roll?!“ 
towards the land, with a dreadful } » 
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— 
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Monte minor procumbit * ima exaeſtuat unda 
I potticibus, nigramque alte 
Omne adeo genus in terris hominumque ferarumque, 


| « Spumeus, extremamq; fru per- 


« fundit arenam, 
in the ſeventh Aeneid, where we 


ue a fimile, not much unlike that 
| cow under confideration, we have al- 
| ju andas erigit, which I take to 
nein the ſame with ex alto ſinum tra- 


« Fuctus uti primo coepit cum al- 


« heſcere vento 


| © Paulatim ſeſe tollit mare, et a/tius| 


* undas 


| *© Brigit, inde imo conſurgit ad ae- 


thera fundo.”” : 
239. Negue.] Pierius ſays it is 
a in the Lombard manuſcript, 


wich he approves. Heinſius alſo 
{ has neque. In moſt editions it is 
{} 240. 4t.] In the King's manu-| 
reit is 2c. | 

241. Forticibus.) Heinſius and 


Maſvicius read werticibus, which Pi- 


a alſo obſerved in the Roman and 
Medicean manuſcripts = 

luahjadat.] Pierius found ſubve-| 
= tr Roman manuſcript, which 


to approve. 


1 
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242. Onne adeo genus, c.] Hav- 


in bulls, he takes occaſion to 


Nun the violent e ects of it in o- 


12 


ter animals, and alſo in mankind. 


{| © Every kind alſo of living crea-| 
, Wes. both men, and wild beats, | 
I. ad the inhabitants of the ſeas, cat- | 
. ws 
„ „ and flames: luſt is the fame in 


painted birds, ruſh into 


no other tune does the 


2 of the fury which luſt 


44 


466 


cc 


rents, can reſtrain them. Even 
theSabellian boar ruſhes,and whets 
his tusks, and tears the ground _ 
with his feet, and rubs his fides 
backwards and forwards againſt a 


Georg. Lib. III. = 65 


4d tefras, immane ſonat per ſaxa, neque ipſo 


240 

ſubjectat arenam. 
Et 
Fre lioneſs forgetting her whelps wan- 


der over the plains with greater 
© fierceneſs: nor do the ſhapeleſs | 
bears make ſuch havock in the 


woods : then is the boar fierce, and 
the tiger moſt dangerous. Tiftn 


alas! it is ill wandering in the de- 


ſart fields of Lybia. Do you not ſee 
how the horſe trembles all over; 
if he does but ſnuff the well known 


gales? And now neither bridles, 


nor the ſevere ſcourges of the ri- 
ders, not rocks and caverns, 


and rivers interpoſed, that whirl 
mountains along with their tor- 


tree, and hardens his ſhoulders a- 


gainſt wounds. What does the 
young man, in whoſe bones cruel 


love excites the mighty fire? In 
the dead of night he ſwims the 


ſeas toſſed with burſting ftorms : 


over whom the vaſt gate of hea- 


ven thunders ; and whom the ſeas 


daſhed on the rocks forbid ; nor 
can his miſerable parents recal 


him, nor the maid whole death 


mult be the conſequence of his un- 


happy end. What do the fpot- 


ted ounces of Bacchus, and the 
fierce kind of wolves, and dogs? 


What do the timorous ſtags, what 
fierce war do they wage? 
In this whole paragraph, the Po- 


et ſeems to have had before him the 
eighteenth chapter of Ariſtotle's fuxth | 
ou of the hiltory of Animals. 

K 248. Sy 
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Et genus aequoreum, pecudes, 


In furias, ignemque ruunt : a 


Tempore non alio catulorum oblita leaena 
Saevior erravit campis : nec funera vulgo 


P. | Virgibi Maronis 
pictaeque volucres, „ 


” wa 


mor omnibus idem. 


Tam multa informes urſi ſtragemque dedere 


Per ſylvas: tum ſaevus aper, 
Heul! male tum Lybiae ſolis 


Nonne vides, ut tata tremor pertentet equorum 
Corpora, ſi tantum notas odor attulit auras ? 


Ac neque eos jam fraena, virum neque verbera ſaeva, 


Non ſcopuli, rupeſque cavae, 


Flumina, correptoſque unda torquentia montes. 


Ipſe ruit, denteſque Sabellicus exacuit ſus, 


248. Sylnas.] It is filvam in 
one of the Arundelian manuſcripts, 
and in ſome printed editions. 
249. Heu ! male tum Lybiae, c.] 


Ariſtotle ſpeaking of bears, wolves, | 
and lions, ſays they are dangerous to 


_ thoſe that come near them, not hav- 
ing frequent fights between them- 


245 
tum peſſima tigris. 
erratur in agris. 
Us 
aut objeCta retardant 
255 
Et 


Fraena, virum neque verbera 8 ſas 
v.] The comma is uſually placed 
after virum ; I 


place it after fraena. 


254. Correptoſque unda ql i 


— 


montes.] The common re 3 


ſelves, becauſe they are not grega- 


rious: Te avlos 0 ür xa i} 


ros Gyplan. xai vg @pxicl, xa} Avxos, 
| al Atovles xanmor Tois Whnoratoucs 
 YivoyTas eps Toy Xaipov TOUT. Mp 
Enos & Ble paxoiai, fie To wn 
ende Tay To16uTWv 


way. N 
Luybia is the Greek name for A- 
frica, according to Pliny : Afri- 
** cam Graeci Lybiam appellavere. 
This country abounds with the fier- 


Frratur. ] Pierius ſays it is ver- 
ſatur in a very ancient manuſcript, 
and erravit in the Medicean. 
Aris. ] It is arvis in the Cam- 
bridge, the Arundelian, and one of 
Dr. Mead's manuſcripts 
2352. Ac. ] It is at in the old Nu- 


correptos without : 
found correpto/que in the Medicean, 


ancient manuſcripts. The ſame read- 
ing is in the King's, the Cambridge, 
the Bodleian, _ both the Arunde- 
lian manuſcripts. Heinſius, Schre- 
velius, Maſvicius, and ſome other 
_ _—— 8 
255. Ihſe ruit, &c.] Ariſtotle 
Fr * of the wild boars ſays, that 
at this time they rage horribly, and 


(che Roman, the Lombard, and other | 


fight one with another, making their 


skins very hard by rubbing again 


in the mud, and letting it dry make 
their backs almoſt im ; and 
fight ſo furiouſly, that both of them 
are often killed: Ka? 3 vs dt ay 
aol uidar 
Ja mw 


XanmuraTN, vii 
E * \ \ / as 4715, 
1% r Xargoy TOuTO. | 


d xila. 


have ventured to | 
253. Non. It 15 nec in the King's | 


zue: but Piers 
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trees, and by often rolling themſelves | 
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tee they are in the right; for Vir- 


ke fis even the Sabellian boar rages ; 


ß cke wild boar, but even the tame 
1 r and, to make 


 frrdes to the tame boar, what Ari-| 
JI fotle has ſaid of the wild one. 
256. Et pede proſubigit.] In the 
Þ} aldPars editi 
| dw ſubigit. 


] fs. It is the fame in the old Nu- 


| Fr pete proſubigit OY fricat arbore coſtas 


que, xa o HI 20 Sea ws wa- 
zura ros ir mapa ,t pb r d- 
he dar fibre xa TW N Ls oC Aurgy- 


ſy; Ge, R Enpaivolles E@UTOUC. 


pax 17a; & pos 4 iE. N 


Arque 


| wie, * a Ze pl erorodr- gainſt a tree; but the lors wif 
| N 2 Javpas Age JupaxiLolles i Eau valrera durat, 
' ſhoulders againſt wounds, relates to 


the hardening his 


the rolling in mud, and baking i it up- 


on his skin, fo as to make a ſort of 


coat of armour, as we read juſt now, 


in the quotation from Ariſtotle. 
| ix Tay ovo@oporian ouTW ,, 
| fore u dpPorepes arornoxov- | 
„. La Cerda contends that the Po- 


Ab bere ſpeaking of the wild boar, But, with great judgment, he avoids 


258. Quid ju venis. &c.] Here | 
the Poet no doubt alludes to the well 
known ſtory of Leander and Hero. 


emtrary to the opinion of Servius and | | mentioning the particular ſtory, there- 


th other Commentators. But I be- 


gl had ſpoken before of the wild 
boar ; tum ſaevus aper: and here 


* ie Sabellicus ſus: that is, not 


is deſcription the ftronger, he a- 


on of 1494, it is n 
 Fricat arbore coſtas atque hinc at- 


ge illinc, humeraſque ad wulnera du- 


.] So I read with the Bodleian, 


| meof the Arundelian, and one of Dr. | 


's manuſcripts. Pierius found 
the fame reading in the Roman, the 
and other ancient manu 


maderg edition, in an old edition by 


by repreſenting the whole ſpecies, as 
ready to encounter the greateſt dan- 
gers, when prompted by luſt. Dry- 
den was not aware of this, who, in 
his tranſlation, has put all the verbs 
in the preterperfett tenſe, and even 
mentioned Seſtos, the habitation of 
Hero: 


« What did the youth, when love's 


— All 


[<<  Transfixt his liver ; and infants 
SS 7 IJ 
Alone, by night, his wat'ry way lie 

a 7} ns 

« About him, and above, the bil- 

„ lows broke: 
« The ſluces of the cky were open 
* ſpread ; 

% And rowling thunder rattled o'er 

ERS : 5 

The raging tempeſt r- him : 


E: «« back nvain; 


„printed at Venice ' 
| mur. in the old Paris edition of 
and ſome other old editions. 


common reading is thus, fricat 


ne coftas, argue hinc atque illinc 
. 


durat. I take 


Opie binc atgue illinc to belong to 


ert arbore coſtas; for the boar rubs 


Ke backwards and antes a- | 


And every boding omen of the 


„ mam. 


E kindly force 

« Of weeping parents, change his 
fatal courſe. 

« No, not the dying maid, who 


* muſtdeplore 


. His floating carcaſs on the Sefias 955 


N Cc * ſhore.” 
Rr 2 


Cui.} — 


«© Nor could his kindred ; nor de 8 


66 P. Virgilii 


1 Maronis 


Atque hinc atque illinc, humeroſque ad yulnera durat. 
Quid juvenis, magnum cui verſat in oſſibus ignem 
Durus amor? nempe abruptis turbata procellis 


Nocte natat caeca ſe rus freta: 
Porta tonat cacli, et ſcopulis 
Aequora: nec miſcri poſſunt 


nuſcript. 5 
261. Porta tonat caeli, c. ] The 


e Commentators are greatly divided a- 
ON Dave. the.meaning of the gate of hea- 


wen... Seryius interprets it the air full 
of clouds, thro which the paſſage 
lies to heaven : ** Aer nubibus ” 4 
* nus, per quem iter in caelum eſt.” 
Grimoaldus paraphraſes it according | ** 
to this interpretation: Cum interim 
aer (per quem iter eſt faftum) nu- 
* bjbus erat obſitus. La Cerda's 
note on this paſſage deſerves to be 
_ tranſcribed intire, and I ſhall here 
| Preſent the reader with a tranſlation 
of it. By the gate of heaven Tur- 
« nebus — br. op the hemiſphere : 
% Manutius the air full of clouds, 
through which the paſſage lies to 


| < heaven. Others interpret it the 
ceaſt and weſt, of which notion I| 


* ſpeak in another place: others a 
_ *© cloud, which is not much amiſs; 
for as that noiſe is made in a cloud, 


« which burſts out together with the| © 


_ . ** thunder, it ſeems to have the ap- 
| « pearance of a gate opening to let 
© out the fire. You may take it 
f for the north, where is the hinge 
of heaven, which the Greeks call 
- , and, by the help of imagi- 


* nation, may be called a gate and 


* a threſhold. Ovid will inviteyou 
_ ** to thus interpretation, who makes 
Leander, in his Epiſtle, addreſs 
8 himſelf to Boreas, which blows 


quem ſuper 1 ingens 269 
illiſa reclamant n 


revocare parentes, 


Nee 
cen] Te is cumin the Kihg's ma-| © as withſtanding his atempe. Ju 


I have ventured to differ from al 
* others, in explaining this 


* mer have ſpoken of the gate of 
heaven according to the following 


heaven, eſpecially when he thun. 


ro, in Satyra Binarco: 
CTunc repente caclitum 


© lum: and Lucretius, 66. 1. 
© Caeli tonitralia templa, 
and lib. 6. 


46 templa. 
“Terence, in E unuc ho, 


nit concutit. _ 
Hence I gather, that gates m 
be imagined in heaven, temples 


© being feigned already: o that we 
may underſtand that thoſe gatesof 

« the temples opened to let out te 

„ thunderbolts. Hence Silius, lb. 


cc 1 


* — 1 regia cali. 


«© Therefore they underſtand by n. 


© plum caeli; ſometimes 4 particu- 
the palace of Jupiter; ſometimes 
believe, certainly it is natural, that 


« they ſhould aſcribe doors to thi 


<* from that quarter of the heavens, | © 


* * temple. Not very different from 


« this 


* of Virgil. Virgil, Ennius, Ho- : n 


* notion : the ancients feigned Ju. | 
'© Piter to be in a certain temple of 


© dered and lightened. Thus Va- 


5 Altum tonitribus templum temeſeit: _ 
for ſo we muſt read, 2 


„ Fumida cum cok 22 


—— Rui templa —— 


lar part of 'the heavens, as it were 


© the whole heaven, which I rather 
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«75 ira HN do ands. 


| « 8. he for s bright portals, and the 
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14 Virgil uſes porta caeli, ſo Ca- 
„ tullus caeli janua, and before 
= * them both Ennius ; Mz ſoli caeli] 
| © naxima Aer patet , and before} 
— Hamer; du rehara. de wuüNa. 


I zaproves of this interpretation. But 


wl, and will have Virgil here be 
I fippoſed to expreſs, that the ſtorm 
| ane from the weft, becauſe Seſtos 


„ 2preſſions, porta tonat caeli, me- 
tent attention. 


el il faut entendre, ou celle par 
aa le ſoleil entre ſur Phoriſon, et 


"a> aa vx T7: __ 


I * en fort, et c'eſt l'Occident. 
„ie ſemble vouloir dire, que 


de Seſtos eſt occidental, en egard | 
Abydos. 
minute * but I believe Virgil 


LO BESHaAcGOSOTY 


Georg Lib. III. 


# this isthe 6ition of Homer, in the | make his meaning evident. Beſides, 
«eighth Lid : | 


« AuTopaT a bY Uh un 30 f- 
66 you, a; o ofa 


* duAujarrac Tt, 
1 H phi da TUX" viooG, 230 
„% imiveivay. 


| Heav 1 bg ſpontaneous open to the N es SY 


'i, 
« Her ns golden gates, kept by the 
* winged hours, 


mmiſſion'd in alternate awatch| 


they tand; 


1 ties command; 


; | 0 ch, or unfold, t eternal gates 
* Bar 12 'n with ele, or roll 


11 clouds away.” 
Mr. Pop. 


„bine cupayon.” Ruacus highly 


Catrou thinks it means the eaſt and 


vn the weſtward of Abydos: 


cc Ces 


Par la porte du 


8 el POrient : ou celle par od il 


Ici 
*longe venoit d'Occident, pui- 
This is being very 
wuld not have uſed the gate of hea- 


ven, to expreſs the weft, when it 
2 as well have ſignified the eaft, 


— ſome epithet, to 


69 


it is the north- wind that would have 
withſtood Leander's intent; and O— 


'vid, as La Cerda rightly obſerves, 


ſuppoſed the north-wind to oppoſe 
his paſlage : 


At tu de rapidis immanſuetiſſime 
* vents, 

uid mecum certa pros. men- 
te geris ? | 


* In me, ſi neſcis, ſoon. non ae- 


„ quora, ſaevis. 
* Quid faceres, eſſet ni —_— 
amor? 
« Tam gelidus cum ſis, non te ta- 
« men, improbe, quondam 
Ignibus Actaeis incaluiſſe 
« Gaudia rapturo fi * tibi claude- 
« re vellet | 
6s | Aerios aditus ; quo paterere | 
« modo ? 2 
* Farce precor; facilemque move 
* moderatius auram. 955 
00 - Hippotades fie tibi 5 
r 


To conclude; as Virgil did not de- 


ſign to give a minute account of Le- 
ander's particular action, it cannot 
be imagined, that he would have 
taken pains to let his readers know, 
that the weſt wind was oppoſite to 
thoſe who would ſail from Abydos; 
if that had been true. But, in rea- 
lity, it is the north wind, or Boreas, 
which was always reckoned to blow 
from Thrace ; and Seſtos is known 
to have been on the Thracian ſhore. 
Scopulis illiſa reclamant aequora. 1 
Catrou interprets this of the waves 
puſhing back Leander from the coaſt 
of Seſtos: Les flots repouſſoĩent 
Leandre de la cote de Seſtos, vers 


Poet's meaning is, that the waves 
daſhing violently on the rocks in a 
ſtorm ought to prevent any one om 

venturing out to ſea. 


— : 263. Figs] 


Abydos fa patrie. But ſurely the 


” P. Virgilii Maronis 
Nec moritura PSA crudeli funere virgo. 


Quid Lynces Bacchi variae, et genus acre luporum, 


Arque canum ? quid, quae imbelles dant praclia cervi J 25 
Scilicct ante omucs furor eſt inſignis equarum: ? 


T 


SEES?P 


26g. Virgo.) This word is not] black velvet. It i 15 an animal | 
uſed by the Poets in fo ſtrict a ſenſe, 2 fierceneſs. Es 


"e © Ah, virgo infelix, tu m nuncin mon- [cularly ſtudied theſe animals, and 
..,, *® bus eras.” had perhaps better opportunities of 

2864. Lynces Bacehi wvariae.] The being acquainted with their nue, 
- ounce, the tiger, and the leopard, are chan any man, obſerves, in his ta- | «9 
faid to be the animals, by which the [tiſe of the Generation of Anima, I 
chariot of Bacchus was drawn. Thus that ſtags are very furious about rut- |} *h 
Ovid: ting time, and aſſault men and dog, LT 
« Ipſe in ade frontem | Cir- tho? at other times they are very i- | 
__ © cumdatusuvi, morous, and run away at the bark. J *1 
40 * Pampienis agitatvelatam frondibus| ing of the ſmalleſt dog : © Eodem . 

* haſtam, tempore, furore libidinis faeviant; |} *; 

be! Quem Circa tigres, fimulacraque| * canes, homineſ; que adoriuntur: a- | 


as we uſe the word virgin. Thus Nuid, quae imbelles 4 jo 
Paſiphae is called virgo, in the ſixth 3 cervi? ] In the 18 
Eclogue, in two places: one of Dr. Mead's manuſcript, awd | wl 
Ah, virgo infelix, quae te demen- ſeveral of the old Printed editions, it | ft 
OST is quidgue. - que 
and Our great Harvey, who had pan pl 
8 

"q 

*þ 


* inania /yncum, < lias vero timid; valde, et imbelles } * 
pictarumque jacent fera —— « ſunt; ac vel a minimae caniculaa } % 

6.3 8 herarum.”” « latratu, ſeſe continuo in fugam |} ® 
The di ce between theſe Re þ * proripiunt.”” The ſame author Þ * 


not beingcommonly well known, ſhall | obſerves, that after the ſtag has im- | * 
here ſet down the marks by which pregnated all his females, he grow {| ® 
they are diſtinguiſhed. The tiger is ; exceedingly timorous: Mas, po- Þ * 
2 large, or larger than a lion, and quam foemellas ſuas implevit, de- . 
marked with long ſtreaks. The leo-|** ferveſcit; fimulque timidior fa- 
pard is ſmaller than the tiger, and “ us, ac macilentior, gregem de 
marked with round ſpots. The|« ſerit; vagatur ſolus; avidegue } 
_ ounce or Hur is of a reddiſh colour, paſcitur, ut attritas vires reſarciat; } 
ke a fox, marked with black ſpots : |* 3 Pn 
_ the hairs are gray at the bottom, red | « 3 IR g 
nn the middle, and whitiſh at the top; 
thoſe, which compoſe the black ſpots , 8 

are only of two colours, having no "as Scilicet OA He 

white at the top. The eyes are ve-|ing digreſſed, to give an account ofthe 
ry bright and fery; and the ears are] miſchievous effects of luſt on the whole 
tipped with thick ſhining hairs, like | animal creation; aku 


— Ea tt „ > TT a 8 .£ 


* 
8 


) 


ENA 


N „ lf inſpired | 
] * nan mares tore Glaucus in pieces Toy uνννν,k, ue jaty nv, 
| * with their; Jaws. Luſt leads them £TETA& gore. . phi uy [TT 04 as IyNeces 


by "depen Gargarus, and beyond dea ide xa im Ty BAacfy- 
| * naring Aſcanius : they climb over pricey To ve au rio, aw 


| * rivers: and no fooner has the flame mp}; 75 2@potionatrotias. = 
finuated itſelf into their marrow, | 267. Glauci Paas malls . 
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Georg: Lib, III. 71 


Ft mentem Venus ipſa dedit, quo tempore Glauci 


Potniades ma lis membra abſumpſere quadrigae. —— 
Plus ducit amor trans Gar gara, tranſque ſonante 
afcanium : ſuperant montes, et flumina tranant. 270 


| Cntinuoque avidis ubi ſubdita flamma medullis, 


N Vere 


4 


pak of barks, which ſeem all this · reparable time flies away, white 


hide to have been forgotten. Here « we, being drawn away by love, 
jedeſcribes the extraordinary vene- *©* purſue ſo many particulars.” 
wal fury of mares ; and then cor- Furor eff inſignis equarue.] Ari- 
n himſelf for having ſpent ſo ſtotle ſays, that mares are the moſt 


** in excurkons about this e 


uon B this fury of theirs is called inwopanrit, 

4 But the rage of maves far ex- whence that word, is applied by way 
«ed» all the reſt ; and Venus her- of reproach to laſcivious women: 
them, when the Pot- Tu & dyNανẽꝗ, ö pr xeon pos 


the mountains, and ſwim thro” the peovou Twy Cane 7 2 Tay a 


* eſpecially in the ſpring, for in the bra ab/umpſere quadrigae.) Potnia 
* pring che heat returns into their was a town of Boeotia, near Thebes. 


{ * bones, but all turning their faces Of this town was Glaucus the ſon of 
| *vite wet wind, they ſtand on | Siſyphus, who reſtrained the four 


*the rocks, and receive the gentle | mares, which drew his chariot, from 


| *ieeze;: and often, wonderful to |the company of horſes, in order to 
j "lll without the ſtallions aſſiſtance, make them more ſwift for the race 


* being impregnated by the wind, Venus is ſaid to have been ſo highly ; 


"they — hu over hills, and rocks and offended at this violation of her rites, 


: not towards thy riſing, O that ſhe raiſed ſuch a fury in the mares, 


. — nor towards that of the Sun, that they tore their maſter limb from 

| *tor towards Boreas or Caurus, or limb. . 

1 Tubence black Auſter ariſes, and 269. ths) See che note on 
— cy with cold rain. book I. ver. 102. 


a ſlimy juice rg diſtils 270. Aſcanium.] This is the name 
| from their groins which the ſhep- of a river of Bithynia. But Gar- 
\ herds properly call Hippomanes. | garus and Aſcanius ſeem to be ** 
Ide anes is often gathered here for any mountain and river. 

vicked ſtepmothers, who mix 271. Continue. | See the note on 

with it, and baleful charris. ver. 3 . 

in the mean while, time, ir- 


2 


Ore omnes verſae in Zephyru 
Exceptantque leves auras: et 


Conjugiis vento gravidae, mirabile dictu! 


272. Avia were cater redit.] Pie- 
ius ſays it is quia were redit calor, in 

273. Ore omnes werſae in Zephy- 
rum.] The impregnation of mares 
by the wind is mentioned by a great 
variety of authors. Homer ſpeaks 
of the horſes of Achilles, as being 
begotten by the weſt wind : See the 
| quotation from Homer, in the note on 


„ Achillis, ver. 91. 
- Ariſtotle ſays, that at the time the 
| mares have this fury upon them, they 
are ſaid to be impregnated by the 
wind: for which reaſon, in the iſland 
of Crete, they never ſeparate the 
mares from the ſtallions. When 
they are thus affected, they leave the 
| reſt, and run, not towards the eaſt or 
 weff, but towards the north or ſouth, 
and ſuffer no one to come near them, 
till either they are quite tired down, 
or come to the ſea. At this time 
they emit ſomething, which is called 
 Hippomanes, and is gathered to be 
| uſed as a charm: Atyorras gs xai 
; $Sariporolai eps Toy Xxaspey rob c. 
de in Kpyry oux i al ονννι Ta oxtia tt 
r Indecav, eTay & rb Taku, 


Sauen i vc Gan irma, 0s N röſthey die in three years ; © Mane 
itaque curandum eſt praedicto tem- 


bos, arg i van MyeTHL TO XAT pie. 
| Yioug, & sure WF tw, dr Whos dug 
by ds, A pos drr, 1 1oTov. Ara 
& ipion To males, bd), id WAn- 
cidgter, is av j ani Twas dia Tow - 
wh & Wfos Janhaocar indus, Tore 0 
Lee Ti, xanvos N xa red, 
dorię id TOY rixrohοαν, T roHapig. 
Tori & een d xampic. xa yt; TeuTO 
 padidla mdrrur bs pt Tas Pappaxiias. 
Varro affirms it as a certain truth, 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Vere magis, quia vere calor redit offibus, illaa nn 


m ſtant rupibus altis, 
ſaepe ſine ullis 


ſon, as hens conceive what is called 


three years: © In foetura res nee 
„ dibilis eſt in Hiſpania, ſed eſt yen, 
85 quod in Luſitania ad oceanum, in 
„ e regione ubi eſt oppidum Oh: 
© fippo, monte Tagro, quaedam e 
vento concipiunt certo tempore e. 
** lent, quarum ova drin appel- 
** lant.” Columella fays 1 
muſt be taken of the mares about 
their horſing time, becauſe if they 
are reſtrained, they rage with ht, 
| whence that poiſon is called imwipan; 


that in ſome countries the females 
burn with ſuch vehement deſires, 

if they cannot enjoy the male, they 
conceive by the wind, like bens: 
ward towards the ocean, the mares 
have frequently foaled, without hav- 
ing had the company of a flalliun, 
but theſe foals are uſeleſs, becauſe 


© pore anni, ut tam foeminis, quam 


«* armentum fi prohibeas, 


* extimulatuz furiis, unde etiam ve- 


% neno inditum eſt nomen 


„ quod equinae cupidi fin 
lem m Amorem 
Nec dubium quin aliquot v 


bus tanto flagrent ardore 


WL | 
that about Liſbon. ſome mares d. 
ceive by the wind, at a certain fea. 


ceived in this manner do not live be 


40 quae, ut hic gallinae quoque ſo- || a 


which excites a furious luſt, like that 
of mares : that there is no doubt, but 


= 2 dmiſſa riis deſid . eu ul | 
fiat poteſtas, quoniam id præcipue 


* a * 


” 
— [ 
I 


accendant. 
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nern 


11 » foeminae, ut etiam fi marem non 


dne figurantes ſibi ipſae venerem, 
I « cohottalum more avium, vento 
| « concipiant. Quae enim poeta li- 
| « centius dicit : Scilicet ante omnes, 


| * $acro monte Hiſpaniae, qui pro- 


um, frequenter equas fine coitu 
_ © yentrem 


| * bſumitur. Quare, ut dixi dabi- 


3 "wm verum 


| © oicoptu nobile. In another place 
e,, it is well known, that in“ 


ache weſt-wind, are impregna 


* ul pemiciſſimum ita, ſed triennium 
Theſe quo- Sa 


1% y believed by the An- 


"ary 


Georg. 


gun per, et ſcopulos, et depreſſas convalles 


« habeant, aſſidua et nimia cupidi- 


Fc. Cum fit notiſſimum etiam in 
« currit in occidentem juxta ocea- 


pertuliſſe, foetumque e- 
« queaſſe, qui tam inutilis eſt, quod 
i triennio prius quam adoleſcat,morte 


# mus operam, ne circa aequinocti- 
equae deſideriis na- 
"tralibus angantur Pliny men- 
in Liſbon as a place famous for 
ms conceiving by the weſt wind: 
—— a Tago in ora, 


1 uarum e favonio vento 


fanupal, about Liſbon and the river 
Tags, the mares turn themſelves a- 
ted 
forth colts of exceed- 


Vi, and bring 


I frifineſs, but dying at three“ 
| 5 old: 
dn Olyſſiponem oppidum et 
+ Tagum amnem, equas Favonio| 
ute obverſas animalem concipere 


« Conſtat in Lufitanial., 


; ſpirtum, idque partum fieri, et gig- 


ntae non excedere. 1 
m are ſufficient to ſhew, that it 


__ were impregnated 
the * wind. We ſee that 
e * proſe writers aſſert 
& truth ot this, and that they even 
bag forth Aa cole which live three 


F. ppl however i very cau-|E 


— SH 


but ſuppoſes only a falſe conception, 


within which bounds Ariſtotle alone 
contains himſelf, of all the writers 
whom we have juſt now quoted. The 
weſt· wind orZephyrus was always rec- 
koned to lead on the ſpring, and o 
infuſe a genial warmth throu 
the whole creation. Pliny ſays this 
wind opens the ſpring, 
uſually to blow about the eighth of 
February ; and that all vegetables 


Spain: primus elt conceptus, flare 
incipiente vento Favonio circiter 
<< fere ſextum Idus Februarii. Hoc 
enim maricantur viveſcentia e terra, 
quo etiam equae in Hiſpania, ut 
diximus. Hic eſt genitalis ſpiritus 
mundi, a fovendo dictus, ut qui- 
** dam exiſtimavere. Flat ab occaſu 


* tulitionem ruſtici vocant, gettiente 
natura ſemina accipere, eaque ani- 
© mam inferente omnibus fatis.** 
Thus alſo our * in 2 the ſecond 
Georgick : 


+ Parturit almus ager : Zephyrique | 
«© tepenitibus auris 

* Laxant arva ſinus : ſuperat tener - 

PP 


How far the mares are really Ace- | 
ed, we mutt leave to be decided by 
the Philoſophers of Spain and Portu- 
al. But that hens will lay eggs, 
without the aſſiſtance of the cock, is 
a well known fact: and it is as well 
known, that ſuch eggs never produce 


are called by us wind eggs, as Varro 
calls them vTrwiwa : and thus Ari- 
ſtotle uſes a like expreſſion with re · 
gard to the mares, iat. 


5 not mention the Colts ; 


3 1. Neu | 


are married to it, like the mares m 


*© aequinoctiali, ver inchoans. Ca- 


a living animal. Theſe fruitleſs eggs © ND 


Diffugiunt ; non, Eure, tuos, neque ſolis ad ortus; 
In Boream, Caurumque, aut unde nigerrimus Auſter 
Naſcitur, 


277. Non Eure, two, c.] Here 


Virgil widely differs from Ariſtotle; 
who ſays expreſsly that they run nei- 
ther towards the eaſt, nor weſt, but 

towards the north or ſouth. Hence 

ſome of the Criticks have taken great 
pains to draw the Philoſopher and the 
oet into the ſame opinion. In order 


a this, ſome have ſuppoſed the Poet's 


meaning to be that they run, not to- 
wards the eaſt, but towards the north, 
| weſt, and ſouth. Thus Grimoaldus 


phraſes it: non orientem ſo- 


« lem verſus, ſed in ſeptentrionem, 
«* in occidentem, et in auſtrum ne- 
_ © buloſum atque pluvioſum.”” Thus 
alſo La Cerda : Quin uno excepto 
Euro, nam cum hoc nullus eſt illis 
* amor, alios quoque amant ventos. 
© Currunt enim verius Septentrio- 
„ nem, unde flant Boreas et Caurus : 
* currunt verius Auſtrum, his enim 
4 ventis maritantur. This laſt Com- 

mentator, not content with ſtraining 
Virgil, lays hold on Ariſtotle in the 
next place, and compels him to ſay 
the very ſame. Inſtead of give 3: 
ure Whos do, GUTE Whos d, RANG 
| {55 afxrov, 9 vr, he would fain 
read Jicvos of wu Who; tw, a hes 
duvchas, 7 apxTor, 1 vd. He might, 


with as little violence, have made ly uſed to ſignify. the north: but 


P. Virgilii 


1 Maronis 


tions, they em to be thoſe of Crete, 
and probably fed about mount Ida, 


the moſt celebrated place in that 4 


need but conſider, that as Crete ex. 


tends in length, from eaſt to weſt, and 
as Ida is in the middle of the iſland, 


the running directly to the ſea, and ty | 


the north or ſouth is exactly the ſame 


The Eurus, according to Pliny, s | 


the ſouth-eaſt : ** Ab oriente aequi- 


noctiali ſubſolanus, ab oriente bru- } 
© mali Vulturnus : illum Apelioten, | 

appellant.” } 
According to Aulus Gellius, Earwv | 


© hunc Eurum Graeci 


the eaſt, and the ſame with the Sub- 


* turnus, Eurus: quorum mediu 
„„ YT YET 


278. Boream.] Boreas is frequent- 


ay. that they run towards the ſea, | 
As for the mares which Ariſtotle men. | 


folanus and Apeliotes: Qui ven 
igitur ab oriente verno, id eſt, ae- | 

* quinoctiali venit, nominatur Eurus, | 
« ficto vocabulo, ut iſti in ν,j, | 
e ajunt, & ve tw gl, is alio quo—- 
que a Graecis nomine amyvwrnys | 
* Romanis nauticis ſubſolanus cogno- | 
„ minatur. . . . . Hi ſunt igitur 


Ar iſtotle ſay diovoi N ov © 095 tw, ſtrictly ſpeaki — it is the north-eaſt. | 


4 por vapor, w whe; apxro i Pliny ſays 
vr, Which would have exactly a- Septemtrio, 


the north wind is called 


and by the Greeks 4 


1 greed with the moſt obvious meaning parctias, and that the Aquilo, calld JI. 


of Virgil's words. Virgil fays ex- by the Greeks Boreas is the no.. 


preſsly that they turn to the weſt; eaſt: A Septentrionibus ſepten 
ore omnes verſae in Zephyrum;“ © trio, interque eum et exortum ſo 
which ſeems the moſt probable, if he . ſtitialem Aquilo, Aparcias dic et 
ſpake of the mares of Liſbon; for|* Bore.:z.”* I believe there is an e 
the neareſt ſea to them is the weſtern ror in the copies of Pliny, and di 


| wcean, and we have heard Ariſtotle| inſtead of intergus cum el draft 
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> 
Ale we ſhould read juxtaque 

ud exortum ſolſtitialem: for the 
0-26 folftitialis is the north-eaſt ; 
nd therefore, according to the com- 
non reading Boreas will be the north- 


I und eaſt; whereas Pliny is evident- 


ing of the compaſs, as divid- 
al only into eight points: Veteres 
« quatuor omnino ſervavere, per to- 
e tilem mundi partes, ideo nec Ho- 
. mefus plures nominat, hebeti ut 
« nox judicatum eſt ratione: ſecuta 
 « 2etas octo addidit, nimis ſubtili et 


| « conciſa : proximis inter utramque 


« media placuit, ad brevem ex nume- 


OY | «© roſa additis quatuor. Sunt ergo bini 
{ © in quatuor caeli partibus. Aulus 


5 Gellius ſays expreſsly, that Boreas is 


the north-eaſt: Qui ab aeſtiva et 


© ſolſtitiali orientis meta venit, La- 
tie Aquilo, Boreas Graece dici-| 


| ow: eumque propterea quidam di- 


| *cunt ab Homero aidpnywirny ap- 
{| *pellatum. Boream autem putant 
1] * diftum a ve Bons, quoniam fit 
I * nolenti flatus et fonori.”” 

Carum.] Caurus, or Corus, ac- 


cording to Pliny is the north-weſt: 


| * aboccatu aequinoctiali Favonius, 


IJ. Ventorum frigidiflimi ſuat quos a 


" a deptentrione diximus ſpirare, et 
* ncinus iis Corus. Aulus Gellius 
makes Caurus the ſouth-weſt, for he 


2 | places it oppoſite to Aquilo: His 


© oppoſit? et contrarii ſunt alii tres 


| *oceidui: Caurus, quem ſolent 


u. 356, repreſents Caurus as an ex- 


Lemper hyems, ſemper | ſpirantes 


I Graeci apyio]yy vocare, is adverſus 
= Aquilonem flat. But I believe 


Gellus is miſtaken, for Virgil, in 
ceding cold wind : 
« frigora Cauri.” 


It will not perhaps be unacceptabfe 
v the reader, if in this place I ſhew 


Georg. Lib. III. 7 5 


what names the Ancients gave to the 
points of the compaſs, as they are 
mentioned by Pliny. I have alreadY 
| obſerved that this author divided the 
compaſs into eight parts. Theſe I 
think were evidently the · North, 
| North Eaſt, Eaſt, South-Eaſt, South, 
South-Weſt, Weſt, and North-Weft. 
For in ib. 18. c. 34, where he is 
ſpeaking of deſcribing the parts of 
heaven in a field, he ſays the meti- 
dian line is to be cut tranſverſly thro”. 
the middle by another line, which 
will ſhew the place of the ſun's riſing 
and ſetting at the equinox, that is, 
due eaſt and weſt. Then two other 
lines muſt be drawn obliquely, 

from each fide of the north to each 
fide of the ſouth, all thro' the ſame 
center, all of equal length and at e- 
qual diſtances : ** Duximus ut in me- 
dio linea deſignaretur umbilicus. 
Per hunc medium tranſverſa currat . 
alia. Haec erit ab exortu acqui- 
„ noctiali ag occaſum aequinoctia- 
„lem. Et limes, qui ita ſecabit a- 
« grum, decumanus vocabitur. Du- 
* cantur deinde aliae duae lineae in 
« decuſieis obliquae, ita ut a ſep- 
„ tentrionis dextra laevaque ad au- 


- |** ſtridextram laevamque deſcendant. 


«© Omnes per eundem currunt umbi- 
« licum, omnes inter fe pares fint, 
omnia intervalla paria.”” The next 
line to the north, towards the eaft, 
that is the north-eaſt, is called Aqailo, 
land by the Greeks Boreas: Ita 
V caeli exacta parte, quod fuerit 


« a parte exortiva, ſolſtitialem habe- _ 
bit exortum, hoc ett, longiſſimi 


« ream a Graecis dictum.” The 


| point oppoſite to this, that is, tha 


ſouth-welt is named Africus, and by 
[the Greeks Libs : Ex adverſo 4- 
2 guiloni; ab occaſy brumali Aricus 
* ftlabit, quem Graeci Liba vocant.“ 


lineae caput ſeptentrioni proximum 


« diei, ventumque Aquilonem, Bo- 


l | | | | 
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Tbe uind which blows from the eaſt |* 
point is called Sub/olanus, by the 
_ Greeks Apeliotes ; oppoſite to which 


P. Virgilii 


Naſcitur, et pluvio contriſtat frigore caelum. 


Maronis 


6 2011 
Hine 


Turbidus imber aquis,  denfiſqu 
_ « nigerrimus Auſtris.“ 


279. Pluvio contriflat frigere cas, 


is the Fawonius, called Zephyrus by lum.] The ſouth was always ae, 


the Greeks : ** Tertia a pany 
«+ linea, quam per latitudinem um- 
6 brace duximus, et decumanam vo- 
* cavimus, exortum habet aequinoc- 
« tialem, ventumque Sub/olanum, 
« Graecis Ape. ioten dictum. . . . . 
« Favonius ex adverſo ejus ab ae- 
© quinoGtialioccaſu, Zephyrusa Grae- 
40 cis nominatus. Between the eaſt 
and the ſouth riſes the Yulturnu:, the 
Greek name of which is Carus; and 
oppolite to this, between the north 
and welt is the Corus, or as the Greeks 
Kall it, Jrgeftes : 
© tentrione linea, eadem auſtro ab 
_ © exortiva parte proxima, brumalem 
___ © habebitexortum, v que Vul- 
. turnum, Eurum ” Gf dium. 
1 Ex adverſo Vulturni flabit 
: « Sh ab occaſu ſolſtitiali et occi- 
4 dentali latere ſeptentrionis, a Grae- 
1 cis dictus Argeſies. In lib. 2. c. 
47. he ſays the ſouth is called Au- 
fer, by the Greeks Notus, the 
north Septemtrig, by the Greeks 
. Fparftias : © A meridie Auſter et 
* ab occaſu brumali Africus, Noton 
„ et Lila nominant.... . . A 
* ſeptentrionibus Septem trio, inter- 
que eum et [or rather, as was ob 
„ ſerved before, juxtaque eum ad] 
* exortum ſolſtitialem Apuilo, 4 
% pardtias dicti et Boreas.” 
Mgerrimus Aufter.] The ſouth 
wind is called black, becauſe of the 
. darkneſs it occaſions, by means of the 
. thick ſhowers which it brings with it. 
Thus in the fifth Aeneid: 


———— — Ruit acthere toto 


counted a =_> wind. 


* Quarta a ſep- 


This in 


* — —— Jupiter b Auf 


« Denſat erant quae rara modo.” 
and in the third ; 


_ « libus Auſtris. 

and in the ninth Aeneid: 

© — — — —Juptter horridus Auf 
«« 'Torquet aquoſam hyemem.” 
But I think it ſeems not quite ſo plain, 
that it ever was accounted a cold 
wind. I have ſometimes inclined to 


inſtead of frigore, with the Roman 


ſouth-wind's being called cold by Vir. 
where he ſays, 
_ © murat Auſter.“ 


difficulty, by ſaying the ſouth-wind 
is cold at it's origin, and is only a2c· 
cidentally warm, by paſſing thro the 
torrid zqne. 
fling ſolution. 
ar to 5? 
when it is warm with regard 
Beſides, if I am not much miſtaken, 
the Ancients had no notion of it's 
coming from the pole, but gn r 
aroſe in Africa, which was th 


For what ſignifies t 


knew :  Lybiae 4 2 


« Vere madent XY terrae ac pl | 


think, that we ought to read fide | 


and Cambridge manuſcripts: but that 
will not fully anſwer our purpoſe, | 
for we have another inſtance of the 


gil. It is in the fourth George, 1 


* Frigtdus ut quondam ſybvi i immur- : 
Macrobius endeavours to ſolve ths | 


But this is a very ti. | 
: te | 


$ of this wind at it's origh, | 


— nmr ne 


ſouthern part of the world, that — 1 


N 2 


3 


— 
” 


AT 


i our Poet himſelf in the firſt Geor- 


a the Cyrenaic province, which is in 


| « ditur facra, quam profanum fit at- 


} *« tredari hominis manu, confeſtim 
4 auftro volvente arenas. 


- 


gk. And Pliny ſpeaks of a rock 


Africa, that is ſacred to the ſouth- 


nd: Quin et in Cyrenaica pro- 
rupes quaedam Auſtro tra- 


Ruaeus 
will have frigus in this place to ſtand 
aal for a rainy ſeaſon, as Hyems is 


} do uſed frequently. This I believe 
{ vonly a conjecture of his own. The 


way I can find to extricate us 
fom this difficulty, is by obſerving 
that the ſouth- wind was not always 
xcounted warm. Columella ſpeaks 
of its blowing in January and Febru- 


, and bringing hail : © XVII.“ 


„Al. Feb. Sol in Aquarium tranſit, | 
| * Leo mane incipit occidere, Afri-| 


| © cidere, ventus eurinus, et inter- 


| * dim Auſter cum ine eſt. 
17... . . Nonas April. Favonius 
| © aut Auſter, cum ine. Now 


| "appears from the ſame author, that 


Leu, interdum Auſter cum pluvia. 
. . .. Cal. Feb. Fidis incipit oc- 


uh this fury is about the vernal e- 
nk: Generoſis circa vernum 


EE 5 FORPESISKES & 


F f. F. 8 


{ * Joniam id praecipue armentum fi 


1 


the time, when the mares are ſeized 


' Haque curandum eſt Ne 
* difo tempore . de- 
* fderantibus cocundi fiat poteſtas, 


* prohibeas, libidinis extimulatur 


ſouth- wind about the 


kaſon, with great propriety. 
R 


fis. Virgil therefore ſ — 
in- 


ung of our March calls it cola at that 


Georg. Lib. III. 77 


Hinc demum, Hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 280 


Paſtores, 


name of Hippomanes; but I believe 


there is an error in the copy of Ser- 
vius, which I make uſe of, for Ful. 
vius Urſinus, repreſents Servius as 
quoting Theocritus : © Putat Servius 
intelligendum hoc loco Hippomane 
äplanta, cujus meminit Meocritus. 
do not find the mention of any ſuch 
plant in Heſiod, but it is ſpoken of 
in the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus: 
InT pL ar, Puri io) was” "Aprdor. 
rod ri Tacm | 
Kai Tur jairolay ay wa xal Joar 
eln. N | es 


„ Hippomanes, a plant Arcadia 
« 'This makes ſteeds mad, and this 
5 Cexkgen. 


The Scholiaſt upon Theocritus, as 1 
find him quoted by Fulvius Urſinus, 
tells us that Cratevas deſcribed the 
plant Hippomanes, as having the 
fruit of the wild cucumber, and the 
leaves of the prickly poppy : Kpa- 


TEUAS Sa To pvr XT xa pπ , as 
TrXuOu afro). weAduTapor 0s To ινανν 
w. ITE. n N axar)us;. It is plain 
however, that Virgil does not here 
ſpeak of the plant. Servius thinks _ 
he adds vero nomine, to infinuate, 


Hippomanes, and that it belongs pro- 
perly to the ſlime he is ſpeaking of. 
The Poet might perhaps allude to the 
tubercle ſaid to be found on the fore - 
head of a young colt, when he is 


| Hippomanes, ' and was ſought for 


fg nes vero quod nomine 
Kant.] Servius ſpeaks of an herb; fourth Aeneid : ' 
ae by Miet, under de 


in incantations, as we find in the 


that the plant is erroneouſly called 


juſt foaled, which is by ſome called wn 


F; 2 90 Py £444 Aus Aal, : #14. 4 5 54 Er rw Gwwth 
. / 1 | | 
—- | 78 rte 


Paſtores, lentum deſtillat ab inguine virus. 


Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.“ ), 
Wet; 7 £ 


| otherwiſe ſhe does not love him, nor- 


< ſane equis amoris innaſci veneh- * Miſcueruntque herbas, bog > 1 


zorg Mr Toig WwNois. as 0s (TOs 


lala A UTd Tov j,, 
5 x23 r re pb rag FT WOUS. Virgil there- 4 at all ignorant, how difficult it 
fore, who had Ariſtotle in his chef. i, to raiſe this ſubject with : 
throughout — baus — that this |c« expreſſions, and to add due bo- 

mme is properly Ippomanes, [cc | argument. 
min contradiſtinction to that fictitious S | 

. nmS. | „ | naſſus: I delight in paſſing on 


— diſtillat: but Pierius ſays it is 


* # 


P. Virgilti Mironis 


Hippomanes, quod facpe malae legere novercae, 
Miſcueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba, © 
Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 


Hoc ſatis armentis : ſuperat pars altera curae, 
Lanigeros agitare greges, hirtaſque capellas: 


* Quaerituretnaſcentisequide fronte 283. Miſcuerunt. It is miſcuerint 
4 rxevulſus n one of Dr. Mead's manuſcript, 
Et matri praereptus amor. and in the Roman manuſcript, ac: 


Pliny ſays the mare licks this tubercle r 


off, as ſoon as the colt is foaled 3 4. 1 3 
e en cae, | infecer : 


will the admit him to ſuck her: Et 


© noxia verba. , 


« cium Hippomanes appellatum, in 


konte, caricae magnitudine, c- — — 
pi lore nigro: quod ſtatim edito] 26. The P vet, ges 


orat foeta, aut partum Lith hulls and horſes, proceeds tv 


ad ubera non admittit, fi quis prae- kay gies and. 
» reptum habeat.” Ariſtotle alſo ſpeak of ſheep and goats. Bur being 


mentions it in the eighth book of his — ſuch mean ſubjects ſhine in poe- 


| | Hiſtory of Animals ; but he treats it try, he invokes Pales to his afliftance. 


as an old woman's ſtory : Te 3 in-| 4. Enough of herds: there r 
Topeaves xaxotprror infra fir | 


wiprntixougas xai xofaipouoat, weg- ſie the ſhi This is a k- 
'Tfwyovow dvr6. Ta & iW |< 4. — ye ſtrong huſband- 


But ſweet love carries me away 


281. Defillze.) It is generally f. the hills, where no track of the 
« Ancients turns with an ealy de- 


4 „ 
F 


the Lombard, and other ancient ma-. gqgreq Pales, now muſt I raiſe my 


nuſcripts. Heinſius alſo admits de- lt grain,” 9 
T Miko 288. Be | + 


1 k 
dA. 4 i # 


8 , 


aware of the great difficulty in mak- 


8 0 tt wa Fre SFS FFB 


mains another part of our care, to | 
% manage the woolly flocks, and 


<« men, hope for praiſe. Nor m | 


eflillat in the Roman, the Medicean, 4 (cent to Caſtalia. Now, 0 2 5 


= 


_—_ * * 3 0 
ere 
p - 
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them have Hic. 
nenaſcripts have Linc. 


A ia, 5. SC 


lips. 
ee 
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Z 288. 3. ie. Plevine ſays it is * L 


n the Medicean, and in moſt of the 
ancient manuſcripts, tho* many of 
The King's, both 
the Arundelian, and both Dr. Mead's 

'The Cam- 
and the Bodleian copies have 


| be, which reading is admitted alſo 
| by Heinſius, and moſt of the editors. 
Laudem.] It is /audes in the King's 


md in one of Dr. Mead's manu- 


It is e in the old 
edition printed at Venice, by Jacobus 
Rubeus, in 1475, and in that by An- 
tonzus Bartholomeus in 1476. 

| 289. Nec ſum animi dubius, &c . J 
This e is an evident imitation 
of the following Lines of Lucretius : 


] _ © Nunc age, quod ſupereſt, cognoſce, 


c et clarius audi 


1 Nec me animi fallit quam ſint ob- 


I ſcura, ſed acri 
« Percuſlit thyrſo laudis * 1 


Lenne cor, 

| © Etfimul incuffit ſuavem mi in pec- 
het © tus amorem - 
* Muarum: quo nunc inftineus, 


mente vigenti „ 


1 a . Pieridum peragro loca, nul. 


Aus ante 
* Trita 00: juvat integros a accedere| 


[| \ 1 *, fontes, 


7 . haurire : juvatq; novos de- ; 
1 * Cerpere flores: 
N que meo capiti petere 


2 22 „ 


mw Lib. III. | 


Hic labor: hinc laudem fortes ſperate coloni. 

Nec ſum animi dubius, erbis ea vincere magnum 
Dum fit, et anguſtis hünc addere rebus honorem. 
Same Parnaſſi deſerta per ardua dulcis 

[ Raptat amor : juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 
Gitaliam molli Jdevertitur orbita clivo. 


F 
“ Incipiunt, mollique jugum yon 


Nan 


291. — deſerta per ardua.] 
Parnaſſus is a great mountain of Pho- 
cis, ſacred to Apollo and the Muſes. 
Near it was the city Delphi, famous 
for the temple and oracle of the Py- 
thian Apollo. At the foot of this 
mountain was the Caſtalian Tens. 
ſacred to the Muſes. N 


293. Devertitur. ] In many co 1 ; 


pies it is divertitur : but Pierius fays 
it is devertitur in all the ancient ma- 
nuſcripts which he has ſeen. 5 
Malli clive.] Cliuus is uſed both 
for the aſcent and deſcent of a hill. 
Servius underſtands it in this place to 
Ggnify a deſcent : ©* facili itinere et 
* deſcenſione.” This inte ion 
ſeems to a gree beſt with Virgil's ſenſe; 
for he ſpeaks of paſſing over the 
mountain ; and therefore he muſt de- 
ſcend again, to come to the Caſtalian 
ſpring. Grimoaldus however takes 
it to mean an aſcent: *©* per quae 
nemo veterum Poetarum facili 


* aſcenſu trajicere potuit haſtenus.?* 


Of the ſame opinion is La Cerda : 


|<< Eſt Caſtalius fons Muſarum, non 


in ipſo vertice Parnaſſi, ps frag 
" ideo tantum per mollem quendam | 
clivum aſcenſus eſt ad illum.“ 
Dr. Trapp follows this interpretation : 
„— — — — By ſoft aſcent _ - 
* Inclining to the pure Caſtalian 
«6 ſtream. . of Ws, 

We find 1 this in che 
ninth Eclogue : | 


— clive, 


« Uſque 


80 


Nunc veneranda Pales, 


Uſque ad aquam, et veteris jam 
« fracta cacumina fagi.”? 

Here mo/li clivo plainly ſignifies an 
_ eaſy deſcent ; and thus it is under- 
ſtood by La Cerda himſelf; © A 


4 clivo quopiam molli leniturque 


« ſubducto uſque ad aquam Mincu 
1 fluminis, et fagum, cui prae ſenio 
« frafta cacumina. 
Trapp tranſlates this paſlage : 


« — — — Where the hills begin 
« To leſſen by an eaſy ſoft deſcent, |* 


% Down to the water and the ſtunted 

TW.” - | 

294. Pales.) See the note on| 
—__ 


Sonandum.] It is canendum in one 
ber to return to their cotes of their 


of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. 1 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


magno nunc ore ſonandum. 
Incipiens ſtabulis edico in mollibus herbam 


„ the Mileſian fleeces being dane! 


Thus alſo Dr. 


* — — 


255. Reiss. Gr.] In this paſ: 
goats, during the winter 


n the 
that ſheep 


firſt place I pronounce! 
ſhould be foddered in 


© ſoft cotes, till the leafy ſummer 


returns: and that the hard ground 


4 ſhould be firewed with a good 
uantity of ſtraw, and bundles of 


4 brakes: that cold ice may not hurt 
_ «© the tender cattle, and bring the 
«© ſcab, and foul gouts. Then leav- 


— ing the ſheep, I order the leafy 


“ arbutes to ſuffice the goats: and 
_ «© that they ſhould have freſh water, 
and that the cotes ſhould be turned 


— — 


* from the winds oppoſite to the Firſt, I ordain, that 


winter ſun, being expoſed to the 
* ſouth; when cold Aquarius now 
4 ſets, and 

the end of the year. Nor are 


« theſe to be tended by us with leſs cauſe he immediately tells us 
care, nor are they leſs uſeful; ground ſhould be litter d 


forth his water at 


1 
Carpere | 


with Tyrian dye fell for a 
price. Theſe are more fru; 
theſe afford a greater plen 
milk. The es hs 2 1 
with their exhauſted udders, te 
preſied dug. Beſides, the ban 
and hoary chins, and ſhaggy hain 
of the Cinyphian goats are ſbom, 
for the uſe of the camps, and for 
coverings to miſerable marinen. 
But they feed in the woods, and 
2 the ſummits of Lycaeus, and 
rowze on the prickly brambles 
| mod che baſies that hve high pla- 
ces. And the ſhe- goats remem- 


zs erer 


own accord, and carry their kid 
with them, and can ſcarce flep | * 
over the threſhold with their ſwel- | * 
ling udders. Therefore, as they 

take leſs care to provide againſt | 
want, you muſt be the more care- | 
ful to defend them from ice and 

ſnowy winds : and joyfully ſup- | 
ply them with food, and twiggy... | * 
paſture : nor muſt you ſlutup 
your ſtores of hay during the 
whole winter. = Ln: 
Stabulis in mollibus.] Servius in- 
terprets mollibus warm : © clementi- 
oribus et acris temperati ; vel 
« propter plagam auſtralem, vel 
<« propter ſuppoſitas herbas animali- 
„ bus.“ In this he is followed by | 
Dr. Trapp : 


c the Gs ie gels Cory OM 
«© Be fodder'd.” 5 
I rather chuſe, with La Cerda, © 
give mollibus it's uſual ſenſe /oft, be. 
that the 
with 


<- = o 
x 2 


* 
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e ores, dum mo frondoſa * aeſtas: 9 * 

— duram — NE maniplis j1:30t 
E | Mn | Sternere 
| hn and brakes. Thus alſo May ent quantity of freſh food for them in 


the open fields, We cannot ſuppoſe 


tanſlates it 


22 firſt I counſel to con- that ſummer is to be taken here in a 


„ 4 uin ſtrict ſenſe ; for that ſeaſon began on 
«,Your ſheep within ſoft ſtalls to feed | the ninth of _ and ſurely they 
4 at home.” | never houſed their ſheep till that 


 Jefides, Columell1 expreſsly ſays, | time. 
har this litter is uſed, that the ſneep 299. Dover bens. ] He alk the 


my lie G#>: Deturque opera, {ama hard, becauſe it was uſual to 
«-nequis humor ſubſiſtat, ut ſemper | pave their ſheep- cotes with ſtone: 
4 quum aridiſſimis filicibus, vel eul-|* Forum praeſepia ac ſtabula, ut fint 

«mis ſtabula conſtrata ſint, quo pu- pura, majorem adhibeant diligen- 


en et mollius incubent foetae.tiam quam hirtis. Itaque faciunt 


[tis not very uſual with us, to houſe | ©* lapide ſtrata, ut urina necubi in 


| arſheep, notwithſtanding our cli © ſtabulo confiſtat.” *_ 


nate is leſs mild, than that of Italy. | — filicumque maniplis. | "Farr 


| kt Mr. Mortimer obſerves, that flix ſee ver. 189. of the ſecond book. 
| <laGlouceſterſhire they houſe their The writers of agriculture are par - 
| *ſteepevery night, and litter them ticularly careful, to give inſtructions 
| ©vith clean ſtraw, which affords a about keeping the ſheep clean and 


ent advantage to their land by dry in their cotes. Thus Cato: 


2 *the manure, and they ſay makes « Pecori et bubus diligenter ſubſter- 
| ©their wool very fine. of n natur, ungulae curentur. 


Herlam carpere.] Cato ſays the Stramenta fi deerunt, frondem ng. 
leep ſhould be foddered with the neam legito, eam ſubtternito ovi- 


Eu of poplars, elms, and oaks : bus bubuſque. Varro ſays the 
| *Frondem populneam, ulmeam, pavement ſhould be laid ſloping, that 


"*quemeam cacdito, per tempus it may eaſily be ſwept clean; be- 
dem condito, non peraridam, pa- cauſe wet ſpoils the wool and difor- | 


S START? 


A 
e- 
he 
k 
* 


b lum ovibus. '* Varro mentions ders the ſheep. He adds that freſh 


chaff, grape-ſtones, and litter ſhould be often given them; 
m: His quaecunque jubentur, that they may lie ſoft and clean: 
 Jeſcuntur, ut folia ficulnea, et pa- Ubi ſtent, ſolum oportet eſſe eru- 
le, et vinacea: furfures objici- deratum, et proclivum, ut event 
ihr modice, ne parum, aut ni-q . facile poſlit, ac fieri purum : non 
dum ſaturentur. Columella| © enim folum ea uligo lanam cor- 


= alſo of elm and aſh leaves ]“ rumpit ovium, fed etiam ungulas, 


autem commodiſume re- ac ſcabras fieri cogit. Cum ali - 


a ulmeis, vel ex fraxino fron- | © quot dies ſteterunt, ſubjicere opor - 


˖ tet virgulta alia, quo mollius re- 
— max — redueitar \<© quieſcant, purioreſque 1int : liben- 
t.] Ihe meanin of this is, that! n FLEET 


. | 298, cu. 
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Sternere ſubter humum, glacies ne frigida laedat 
Molle pecus, ſcabiemque ferat, turpeſque podagras. 


Poſt hinc digreſſus jubeo frondentia capris 


298. Glacies ne frigida laedat 
molle jecus.] Columella ſays that 
ſheep, tho they are the beſt cloathed 
of all animals, are nevertheleſs the 
moſt impatient bath of cold and 
heat: Id pecus, quamvis ex om 
„ nibus animalibus veſtitiſſimum, 
« frigoris tamen impatientiſſimum 
* eſt, nec minus aeſtivi vaporis. 
299. Scabiem.] See ver. 441. 
Turpeſque podagras.] I have ven- 
tured to tranſlate podagra the gour, 
tho' I have not been informed that 
our ſheep are ever ſubject to ſuch a 
diſtemper. "Fhe Poet certainly means 
ſome kind of tumour in the feet : 
with that, which Columella has de- 
| ſcribed under the name of clavi. 
He ſays they are of two forts: one 
is, when there is a filth and galling 
in the parting of the hoof ; the other, 
When there is a tubercle in the ſame 


place, with a hair in the middle, and 


a worm under it. The former 1s 

cured by tar; or by alum and ſul- 
phur mixt with vinegar; or by a 
young pomegranate, before the ſeeds 
are formed, pounded with alum, and 
then covered with vinegar ; or by 
verdigris crumbled upon it; or by 
| burnt galls levigated with auſtere 
wine, and laid upon the part. The 
tubercle, which has the worm at the 
bottom, muſt be cut carefully round, 
that the animalcule be not wounded, 
for if that ſhould happen, it ſends 
forth a venemous ſanies, which makes 


the wound incurable, ſo that the 


whole foot muſt be taken off : and 
when you have carefully cut out the 
tubercle, you muſt drop melted ſuet 
into the place: Clavi quoque du- 


probably it is the ſame diſtemper 


pliciter infeſtant ovem, five eum 


eum idem locus tuberculum habet, 
cujus media fere parte canino fi. 
milis extat pilus, eique ſubeſt yer. 
„ miculus. Subluvies, et internigo 
<< pice per ſe liquida, vel alumine et 


cc 


eruentur, vel tenero punico malo, 
prius quam grana faciat, cum aly- 


cc 


<< velaeris aerugine infriata, vel com- 
oy buſta 
gata, et ſuperpoſita: tuberculum, 


<« acutiſſime circumſecari oportet, ne 
dum amputatur etiam, quod infra 


cum ſauciatur, venenatam faniem 


5 dili 
<«« ſevum vulneri 


firſt book, that Virgil uſes arbutun 
for the fruit, and arbutus for the tree: 
but upon more mature 
1 muſt acknowledge, that arbutuns 
here alſo uſed for the tree. The 
epithet frondentia is a plain proof, 


fore ſupplies the goats with brow? 


now ſpeaking. 


are covered by goats ; Id autem 


"6 
Arbuta 


*« {ubluvies atque i "Hugg = | 
** diſcrimine ungulae * Fo 


ſulfure, atque aceto miſtis rite | 


mine pinſito, ſuperfuſaque aceto, 1 
galla cum auſtero vino lei- 
cui ſubeſt vermiculus, ferro quem | 


© eſt, animal vulneremus: id enim 


*« mittit, qua reſperſum vulnus ita 
inſanabile facit, ut totus pes an- 
<< putandus fit : et cum tuberculum 
genter circumcideris, candens | 
dam inftillato.” Perhaps Vugl 
means the firſt ſort, and therefore | 
gives this diſeaſe the epithet turpis, 

300. Frondentia arbuta.] I have 
ſaid in the note on ver. 188, of te 


that in this place he means the tree, | 
which is an ever-green ; and ther: 


in winter, of which ſeaſon Virgil 6 
Columella mentions = 
the arbutus among thoſe ſhrubs which | 


Sastre ES Ar = & 


l . * — * . 
8. 2 De 
ra . & rag 3 , _ Irn _ —_— a... 


. 2A 


l 0 dumeta potius, quam cam-| 


| det. Ea ſunt arbutus, atque ala- | 


| tiws was reckoned to riſe about the 


l tne middle of February 
\ 5 repreſerited pouring water out of 
W 


Y ſeveral of the oldeſt editors. But | 
Hemſius, and almoſt all the late edi- 
e read har. 
ing I find alſo in all the manu 


1 ** inſtead of hae. 
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Arbuta ſufficere, et fluvios praebere recentes; 


83 


Et ſtabula a ventis hyberno opponere ſoli 


Jam cadit, extremoque irrorat 


Hae quoque non cura nobis leviore tuendac, 
Nec minor uſus erit: quamvis Mileſia magno 
yellera mutentur, Tyrios incocta ruborcs, 


| ad medium con verſa diem; cum frigidus olim 


Aquarius anno. 


305 


Denſior hinc ſoboles; ninc largi copia lactis. 


| Quam magis exhauſto ſpumaverit ubere mulctra; 


3 


rgil muſt mean that year, 
which began with March: for Aqua- 


madle of January, and to ſet about 
Aquarius 


305. Hae. . . . fuendae.] Ser- 
fs reads haec . 5 . tuendae, and 
ſays the Poet uſes the neuter gendet 
iquratively, In this he is followed 


. « » tuendae, which 


ſcripts, which I have collated. In 
ae of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, it i 


05. Nec minor uſus erit.] Goats 
ue of no leſs value than ſheep: for 


: Laeta 


bundance of milk, which is very 
little, if at all inferiour, to that of the 
aſs, in nouriſhing weak, and reſtoring 
waſting bodies. They are kept wich 
very little expence, for they will feed 
on briars, and almoſt any wild ſhrubs. 
The kids are very good meat: they 
climb the fleepett rocks and preci- 


r tho“ their feet do not at all 
« qui in altitudinem non proſiliunt.“ 


eem to be made fot that purpoſe, 
Duamwvis Mil:fia magno wellera 
nurentur.] Miletus was a city on the 
borders o [ Kt, RET. -- 
for the beſt wool, of which the Mile- 
fian garments were made, which 
were greatly eſteemed by the ladies, 
for their delicate ſoftneſs. , _ 


. . 
* 


In magno mutentur the 


Poet alludes 


to the ancient cuſtom of changing 


one commodity for another, before . 
the general uſe of monex. 
307. Hrios incocta rubores.] See 


ves. 7. 355 : 
| 30. Denfirr hine ſoboles.] Colu- 
mella ſays, a goat, if ſhe is of a good 


ſort, frequently brings forth two, and 
| | at a time: 


ſometimes three kids 
«« Parit autem, ſi eſt generoſa proles, 
frequenter duos, nonnunquam tri- 
r I 
| 309. Quam magis.] Pierius ſays it 


bey we very fruitful, and yield a. 


18 gu0 magis in the Roman, and other | 
ancient manuſcripts. . 
5 ER 310. H 


onia and Caria, famous 


the note on Tyrio conjpetus in aſtro, 


„ .duas Syrtes, cel. M. paſs. 
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Laeta magis preſſis manabunt flumina mammis. 
Nec minus interra barbas incanaque menta 


310 


Cinyphii tondent hirci, ſetaſque comantes, 
U ſum in | caſtrorum, et miſeris velamina nautis. 


33710. Flumina. I So I read, with 
 Heinbus, and Nuaeus. Pierius ſays 

it is era, in tie Roman, the Lom- 
bard, and other very ancient manu- 
ſeript He icems to think abera the 
true reading; and that the tranſcri- 
bers, obſerving zbere in the preceding 


line, were afraid of repeating ubera 


in this ; and therefore ſubſtituted 
"4 pooh La Cerda alſo thinks, that 

thoſe who read on, deprive — 

of a elegance 

rg the King's, * Bodleian, 
both the Arundelian, and both Dr. 
Mead's manuſcripts. In the Cam- 
bridge manuſcript, and in moſt of 


the later editions, it is fumina, which 


appears to be no inelegant readin 
Pierius alſo allows that fumina oh 
| metaphorical hyperbole, very proper 
In this place, to expreſs an extraordi- 
nary abundance of milk. 
311. Barbas incanague mentaCiny- 
| pbii tondent hirei.] Cinyphus, ac- 
_ cording to Strabo is a river of Africa. 
According to Pliny, Cynips is the | 
name both of a river and a count: 


*Augylae ipſi medio fere ſpatio A E 


"00 —— ab Aethiopia, quae ad oc- 
* cidentem vergit, et a regione quae 


= duas Syrtes interjacet, pari utrin-| 


& que intervallo, ſed littore inter 


Ibi 
_ «© civitas Oeenſis, Cynips fluvius ac 


mL 2 This country ſeems to 


be that which is now called Tripoly, | 
Oea being one of the three cities, 


which were joined to make the city 
Tripolis. This country was famou- 
for goats with the longeſt hair ; 
whence theſe animals are often called 
_ Cimyphian. Thus Martial: 


Paſcuntur 


« Cujus Il livida naribus caninis 


* Dependet glacies, rigetque 
* — forficibus png 


Tonſor Cinyphio Cilix marin; v 
and 


e barba mariti: 


* ſinu. 

Some Grammarians take Cyni 
hirci to be the nominative Ry — 
tondent to be put for tondentur. But 
the general opinion is that Cyniphij 
hirc:. is the genitive caſe; and that 


paſtores underſtood is the nominative 
caſe before the active verb tondent. 


Perhaps Cinyphii is the nominative 


caſe to tondent: and then this paſſage 


ſhould be thus tranſlated : © the Ci. 


„ nyphians ſhave the beards and 
chins of the goat.” This | 


cc hoary 
ſenſe is admitted by Grimoaldus: 


« Libyci paſtores 3 hirquinas 


e barbas, &c.” Cinyphius is uſed 
for the people by Martial: 


7" Phryxi . 
„ fuiſſe ſoror. 


« yerit, et tu 


770 « Ipſe tua paſci vite, Lace, | 


4 velis. 


ſcripts. 

313. Uſum in ; caftrorum, elt. 
velamina nautis.] Varro ſays that 
goats are ſhorn for the uſe of ſailors 
and engines of war: Ut fructum 
« ovis e lana ad veſtimentum: ſic 


—— . pilos 


* Non hos lana dedit, ſed olenty 
* Cyniphio poterit Planta latere 1 


RN R 


ctat caper Aeolio Thebani velles 
„ Cultus: ab hoc mallet ws 


; 
ee mT” 


« Hunc nec Cinyphius n . 


Pierius ſays it is bircis | in the Roman, N 
and in ſome 2 ancient manu- 


= Kg. 8 S. SBS. FB SN 


miniſtrat at uſum 


6c “ nauticum y 


_ 
nat 
15, 
im 
fic 
1m 
IM 


| « nauticum, et ad bellica tormenta, 


nn of Arcadia. It ſeems to be put 
here for mountains in 


1 316. Suoſque ducunt,] Servius 
| interprets /uas their young ; in which 
s followed by moſt of the Com- 
{ nentators and Tranſlators. 
Cena thinks it means their paſtors. | 
1 319. Minor.] Servius reads mi- 

wr. It is minor alſo in the Cam- 


| nndelian, and in one of Dr. Mead's 
{| manuſcripts. In the other manuſcript 
1] of Dr. Mead, it is minus, which is 
| anitted by Heinſius, and moſt of 


© & RAE. err AKK I E 


tian of 5 in this line induces me to 
] *leve, that Virgil rather wrote i- 


| to. In the old Nurenberg edition 
ts minor, In the King's manuſcript it 


Georg. Lib. III. 


pꝛiſcuntur vero ſylvas et ſumma Lycaei, 
Horrenteſque rubos, et amantes ardua dumos. 
que ipſae memores redeunt 


Ducunt, et gravido ſuperant vix ube re limen. 


o minor eſt illis curae mor 


Avertes 3 victumque feres, et 
pabula; nec tota claudes focnilia bruma. 
At vero, zephyris cum lacta vocantibus aeſtas, 


« et fabrilia vaſa. | 


314. Lycaei.) Lycaeas is a moun- 
general. 


315. Horrenteſque rubos. | Ru- 
zu is the bramble or black-berry 


bah; for Pliny ſays they bear a 


fuit like mulberries: Rubi mora 


But La 


mige, the Bodleian, both the A- 


tie editors, But the frequent repe- 
, to avoid a diſagreeable ſibila- 


8 major, which cannot be right. 
The ſenſe of this paſſage ſeems to 


that as goats give us ſo little 
woble, browſing upon any w 
babes, which ſheep will not touch; 


wild 
8 they wander over the rocks and 


Ergo omni ſtudio glaciem ventoſque nivalcs, 


in tecta, ſuoſque 
talis egeſtas, 
virgeu lactus 320 


In 
not tread; as they come home of 
their own accord, without requiring 
the care of a ſhepherd ; we qught 
in juſtice to take care of them, and 
allow them a ſufficient quantity of 
food in winter, Se 


| 322, At vero, fc.) In this paſ- 
ſage we are informed how ſheep and 
goats are to be managed, when the 
ROT to grow warm. 

But when the warm weather re- 
*« joices with inviting Zephyrs, you 


— 


<« lawns and into paltures. Let us 
take the cool fields at the firſt riſing 
** of Lucifer, whilſt the morning is 
* new, whilſt the graſs is hoary, and 
the dew upon the tender herbs is 
* moſt grateful to the cattle. And 

* then when the fourth hour of hea» 
« yen ſhall have brought on thirſt, 

and the complaining cicadae ſhall 
rend the trees with their ſinging, 
© command the flocks to drink the 


at the wells, or at the deep pools: 


ſeek the ſhady valley, where ſome 
* large old oak of Jupiter extends 
* it's ſpreading boughs, or where 
„ ſome dusky grove of thick holm- 


Nepices, where other cattle can-l 


„ oaks lets fall it's ſacred ſhade. 
ee eee 


< ſhall ſend both your flocks into 


running water in oaken troughs, 


„e but in the heat of noon let them 


the ſpring. Thus Pliny: 
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In ſaltus utrumque gregem atque in paſcua mittes, 
Luciferi primo cum ſidere frigida rura 


Carpamus, dum mane novum, dum gramina canent, 
Et ros in tenera pecori gratiſſimus herba, 


Inde, ubi quarta ſitim caeli collegerit hora, 


Then let them have clear water a- 


gain, and be fed again at the ſet- 
3 22 of the ſun: when cool Veſ- 
per tempers the air, and the dewy 
% moon now refreſhes the lawns, and 
the ſhores reſound with halcyons, 
and the buſhes with gold-finches,” 
_ _ Zephyris cum laeta wocantibus ar 
J The weſt-wind, called by the 
, Favonius, and by the Greeks |* 
Zephyrus, was thought to introduce 
«« Tertia| 
a ſeptentrione linea, quam per la 
4 titudinem umbrae duximus, et de- 
c cumanam vocavimus, exortum ha- 
bet aequinoctialem, — 
Subſolanum, Graecis Apelioten 


« dictum. In hunc ſalutribus locis| 


10 villae vineaeque ſpectent. Ipſe le- 
_ © niter pluvius, tamen eſt ſiccior Fa- 
* yonius, ex adverſo ejus ab aequi- 
& noctiali occaſu, Zephyrus a Grae- 
cis nominatus. In hunc ſpeCtare 
<« ohveta Cato juſſit. Hic ver in- 


* choat, aperitque terras tenui fri- 


2 re faluber. Hic vites putandi, 

1 geſque curandi, arbores ſeren- 
C di, poma inſerendi, oleas tractan- 

. di is dabit aMatuque nutricium 
r 

Is have tranſlated apes warm wea- 
ter in this place. He means by this 


word, from the beginning of the 


5 Fring to the autumnal equinox. See 


the note on ver. 296. 
323. Mittes.] Fulvius Urſinus 


Re fays it is nittet in ſome ancient ma- 


 Imeſeripts, which he takes to be the, 
true — 


Et 


nus, when ſhe appears in the even. 
ing, is called Veſper or Helpers; 
in the morning ſhe is called Lucifer, 


Columella approves of the time of 


the Poet: De temporibus autem 
” paſcendi, et ad aquam ducendi per 
* aeſtatem non aliter ſentio, quam at 

« prodidit Maro : Lucifer prim, 
cc Se.“ | 

325. Dum mane novim, Ut ] 
Here the Poet follows Varro: fie 
8 * fate. prima luce exeunt pa · 


dior, jucunditate praeſtat. 

326. Herba.) Moſt of the ell. 
tors have eff after herba : I find it al. 
ſo in bot! 
It is wanting however in the King's, 
the Cambridge, the Bodleian, and 
both the Arandelian manuſcripts. 


Heinſius alſo . 
This verſe i is alſo in the eighth 1 


eff. 


Eclogue. 


227. Ubi quarta fttin caeli calle 


gerit bora.] The Poet is we, = | 
mean ſuch hours, as divide the artifi- } 
cial day into twelve equal — 


Thus, at the equinox, the 
hour will be at ten in the morning 


but at the ſolſtice, it will be at ball 


an hour after nine in Italy, where 


the day is then fifteen hours long, 24 
cording to Pliny : Sic fit, ut vari [| 


& flucis incremento in Meroe lo. 


** fimus dies xii horas 469 


323 


324. Laciferi.] — 


feeding and watering, mentioned by 


* ſtum, propterea quod tunc herb 
„ roſcida meridianam, quae eſt ar 


Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, | 


* 


28 | 
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| « xii.” In England, according to 
this interpretation, the fourth hour 


Int] acer believe, with La c 

th hour of the day has made the 

{| prenot for gathering up the dew, but 
br growing thirfly : 

_ 8 ? pups Chimaeriferae, cum fol 


3 * « Finibus in Lyciae, longo dea feſſa 


| © Sdereo ſiccata fin collgit ab ae-| 
I Dr. Trapp's tranſlation is according 
DOE Ot — But when advan- 
1 « At the fourth have, gives thirf to 
| « any comprehends both interpre 


The Poet is thought to allude to this 
* e when the day's fourth hour 


« "> octo partes unius horae colligat, 


vero xiv horas. In 


« üs quindecim. In Britannia 


will be about nine. 


Grimoaldus ſeems to l 
the Poet to mean by the words now | 


uder conſideration, avhen the fourth 


Georg. Lib. III. 
- | Frcantu querulae rumpent arbuſta cicadae 
Ad puteos, aut alta reges ad ſtagna jubeto 


87 


| 


/ Cur- | 


328. Et cantu querulae rumpent 
arbuſia cicadae.) This line is an 
imitation of Heſiod, if Heſiod is the 
author of the Aowis 'H paxnious : 


"Hos N xaos road lies 7 ira i 
File 25 
O 18:0 dico ebpomerow i- 2 


bur has gathered the drought of the Arxrra. 


r: © cum hora poſt exortum| 
© ſolem quarta ſiccitatem aeris con- 
© traxerit, roremque calore abſump 


bert. nnn 0: 
ktes it: 
| 4 — — Thatdew away 


that Virgil's meaning is, when the 


attle thirty. Ovid uſes itim colli- 


Travis ureret arva, 
« labore, 
« fg.” 
v this ſenſe : 
* cing day, 


66 men and beaſts. ” 


* has drawn the deaus, 


tin name for a 


It has been WY to render OY : 


for the cicada is an inſet of a very 
different ſort. It has a rounder 


and ſhorter body, is of a dark 
green colour, fits upon trees, and 


makes a noiſe five times louder 
than a graſ'-10pper. They begin 
their ſong as ſoon as the ſun 5 
hot, and continue ſinging till it ſets. 
Their wings are beautiful, bein 
ſtreaked with filver, and mark 

with brown ſpots. The outer wings 

are twice as long as the inner, and 
more variegated. They are very 


have not been found on this fide the 
Alps and Cevennes. The proper La- 
grais-hop ow is loca. 
Tithonus the 2 Laomedon, 
king of Troy, was beloved 
rora, and obtained of her an exceed- 
ing long life. When he had lived 
many years, he at length dwindled 
into a cicada: thus Horace: 
<« Longa Tithonum minuit ſenectus. 


fable, when be uſes the ”=—_ que- 
2 | 


| * And the fun's * heat their 


* thirſt renews.” 


330. Vignis 


a graſs-hopper,but very erroneouſly : 


numerous in the hot countries, but 


by Au- _ 


_ 
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9: 


Currentem ilignis potare canalibus unldam 4 
Aeſtibus at mediis umbroſam exquirere vallem, * 
Sſcubi magna Jovis antiquo robore quercus , { 
Ingentes tendat ramos : aut ſicubi nigrum £uwb4;. tas 
Ilieibus crebris ſacra nemus accubet umbra.. 


Tum tenues dare rurſus aquas, et paſcere rur ſus 

Solis ad occaſum : cum frigidus ara veſper 

Temperat, et ſaltus reficit jam roſcida luna, 
Litoraque Alcyonen reſonant, acalanthida dumi, 


the King's manuſcript. agree in reading et Acanthida dun: 
331. Aeflibus at mediis wmbroſam|but Pierius affirms, that it is acalan- 
 exquirere wallem.) In the Lom- ebida 
* manuſcript it is aeftibas aut ſadmi 
medii: in ſome other ancient copies 
ac mediis: in the Lombard adquire- 
fe, which I do not like. But II. 
* am not diſpleaſed with at inſtead a 
« of aut ; for thus there are four edi 
4. precepts to be obſerved every day; fi 
to feed them in the morning, to 


* give them drink at the fourth [bird : *Azaxar0l; elde opriov. It 
n to ſhade them at noon, and thought to be the ſame with 4xazll;, 1 
* to feed them again in the even- which ſeems to be derived from azar 


Br © IR. ha, a pric ti, becauſe it lives amongſt 
I find ac in ſome old editions: it Ithorns, and eats the ſeeds of thiſffles. 


is aut in the King's manuſcript, er in Hence in Latin it is called cardueſir, 
one of Dr. Mead's, and at in the old from carduus, a thiffle, in Italian car- 
Venice edition of 1482. But at is dello, or cardellino, and by us a fh 
generally received. | tle finch, and, from a beautiful yel- 
This precept of ſhading the ſheep [low ſtripe acroſs it's . | 


at noon is taken from Varro: ** Cir-|fzch. Some take it to be aw 


| * citer meridianos acſtus. dum de-|gale, others a linnet. May tran | 


* ferveſcant, ſub umbriferas rupes, [lates it a linnet : 
© etarbores patulas ſubjiciunt, quoad 


3 refrigerato acre veſpertino, rurſus|** — — Kings fiſhers play on ſhore, ; 
«+ paſcant ad ſolis occaſum.” We{** And thiſtles tops are Hilf d with 


find an allufion to this cuſtom, in theſ © linnets ſtore. 
_ Canticles : © Tell me, O thou whom and Dryden: | 


* my foul loveth, where thou feed-|<< When linnets 7 the woods with 


« eft, where thou makeſt thy flock] * tuneful ſound, 
do reſt at noon,”? e 8 


330. Ilignis canalibus.) Ilex is] 338. Litoraque Alcymen rena! 

8 or holm- oak. Pierius See the note on dilecae Thetid 75 1 
ſays it is /ignis for ligneis in the Ro- ones, book I. ver. 399. 1 
man manuſcript : I find in /ignis in] Acalanthida dumi.] Moſt editor: 
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339. A tibi paftores,&&c.)] Hav- 
iy 
ſeep and goats within doors, he takes 


| N. N | 

Why ſhould my verſe proceed 
| * tell you of the 
i and their thinly inhabited cot- 
s? Their flocks often graze 


Prolequa 


Georg. Lib. in 
| Quid tibi paſtores Libyae, qu 


r, et raris habitata mapalia tectis? 


80 


340 


d paſcua verſu 


gepe diem noctemque, et totum ex ordine menſem 


fiſcitur, itque pecus longa in deſerta fine ullis 


« And hollow ſhoars the halcyons 


voice re 


| |, Cerda thinks it is what they call 
| a Spaniſh f{guers, and Ruaeus ſays 
| 18 the chardonneret, both which 


« reſound, 


| * And the ſweet goldfinch warbles 


© thro' the brakes.”” 


| ks the Poet deſcribes the evening by 
1 te finging of this bird, it is not im- 
Ile, that he might mean the 


ngktigale ; but as I do not find any 


ent authority to tranilate aca- 
| lathisa nightingale, I have adhered 


the common opinion, in rendering 


add nd Fon £54 


— "i nd *% 8 


| 


juit mentioned the care of keeping 
nalion to digreſs 


poetically into an 


cut of the African ſhepherds, 


wo wander with their flocks over 
tte vaſt deſarts, without any ſettled 


ſhepherds of Ly- 


both day and night, for a whole 
month together, and go through 
long defarts, without any fixt a- 


{ | bode: fo far do the plains extend: 


" the African ſhepherd carries his all 


% tes.” 


— | count of the origin of theſe Numidi- 


Hoſpitiis: | 


% with him, his houſe, his gods, 
his arms, his Amyclean dog, and 
** his Cretan quiver. Juſt as when the 
«© fierce Roman under arms takes his 
way under a heavy load, and pitch- 
es his camp againſt an enemy be- 


fore he is expected. 5 
Libya was uſed by the ancients, to 


expreſs not only a part of Africa, ad- 


joining to Egypt, but alſo all that di- 
viſion of the world, which is uſually 


called Africa. It is generally thought, 


that the Poet,in this place, means the 


Numidians, or Nomades, fo called from 


open paſture, who uſed to change their 
habitations, carrying their tents along 
with them, according to Pliny : Nu- 


© midae vero Nomades, a permu- : 


© tandis pabulis : mapalia ſua, hoc 
eſt domus, plauſtris circumferen- 
Salluſt alſo gives an ac- 


ans, and deſcribes their napalia or 
tents. He tells us that, according to 
the opinion of the Africans, Hercules 
died in Spain, upon which his army, 
that was compoled of divers nations, 
diſperſed and ſettled colonies in ſeve- 
ral places. The Medes, Perſians, 
and Armenians, paſſed over into A- 


| frica, and poſſeiled thoſe parts, which 


were neareſt the Tyrrhene fea. The 
Ferfians ſettling more within the oce- 
an, and finding no timber in their own 
country, and having no opportunity 
of trading with Spain, on account, of 
them, and of their not underſtanding 
each other's language, had no. other 


urn” 


7 


way of making — than by t 


0 ing 


& commercia prohibebant. Hi paul- 


WP 
ing the heels of their veſlels upwards, 
and living under the ſhelter of them. 
They intermarried with the Gaetufr, 
and becauſe; they often changed their 
ſeats, according to the difference of 
paſture, they called themſelves Na- 


midians. He adds that even in his] 


time the wandering Numidians made 


their houſes or tents with long bend- 
ing roofs, like hulks of ſhips, which] 


they call mapalia. Sed poſtquam 
in Hiſpania Hercules, ficut Afri 
“ putant, interiit: exercitus ejus com- 
* poſitus ex gentibus variis, amiſſo 
duce, ac paſſim multis fibi quiſque 
0 imperium petentibus, brevi dila- 
© bitur. Ex eo numero Medi, Per- 
«© fac, et Armeni, navibus in Afri- 
cam tranſvecti, proximos noſtro 
«© marilocos occupavere. Sed Per- 
* ſae intra Oceanum magis : hique 
V alveos navium inverſos pro tugu- 
riis habuere : quia neque materia 
nin agris, neque ab Hiſpanis e- 
„ mundi, aut mutandi copia erat. 
% Mare magnum, et ignara lingua 


* latim per connubia Gaetulos ſe- 
cum miſcuere, et quia ſaepe ten- 
« tantes agros, alia, deinde alia lo- 
« ca petiverant, ſemetipſi Naumidas 
« appellayere. Caeterum adhuc ae- 
_ *© dificia Numidarum agreſtium, quae 

% napalia illi vocant, oblogga, in- 


% curvis lateribus teQa, quaſi navi- 


« um carinae ſunt.” The Numi- 
dians therefore being famous for feed- 
ing cattle, and having no ſettled ha- 
bitation, the Poet is ſuppoſed to uſe 
Libya or Africa for Numidia, But 
perhaps he might allude to the an- 
cient inhabitants of- Africa ; who 
were the Gaetuli and the Libyes, and 
lived upon cattle, being governed by 
no law, but wancering up and down, 
and pitching their tents, where night 

overtook them. We learn this from 


the Carthaginian books, aſcribed to 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


a 
4 . 


King Hiem al, as are quote 
by Salut: Sl gl ao 
'* Africam habuerint, quique pofich 
acceſſerint, aut quo modo inter ſe 
cc permixti ſint; lit, 


e ſimis dicam : caeterum fides ejus 


initium habuere Gaetuli, et Libyes, 
«© aſperi incultique ; queis cibus erat 
caro ferina, atque humi pabulum, 
« uti pecoribus. Hi neque moribus, 
«© neque lege, aut imperio cujuſ- 
« quam regebantur : lh Ps 
«© quas nox Coegerat ſedes habe- 
* bant.” The nations, which in 
the moſt ancient times dwelled on the 


eaſt of Egypt, ſeem to have been 
ſhepherds, as we may gat 


ligion and cuſtoms of theſe people 


Egyptians, who were often invaded 
by them. Hence we find in the hiſ- 


was an abomination to the Egyptians. 
When the children of Iſrael departed 
out of Egypt, the inheritance which 
God gave them, was in the country 
inhabited by theſe ſhepherds ; who 
being expelled by Joſhua, invaded 
the lower Egypt, eaſily conquered 
it, and erected a kingdom, which 
was governed by a ſucceſſion of kings 
of the race of theſe ſhepherds. They 
were afterwards expelled by the kin 
of the upper Egypt, and fled. into 
Phoenicia, Arabia, Lybia, and other 
places, in the days of Eli, Samuel, 
Saul, and David. This ſeems to be 


habitants of Libya; whom therefore 


ejus terrae putant ; quam pauciſ- ö 


«© rei penes autores erit. Afficam 


many paſſages in the hiſtory of Abra- 
ham and his deſcendants, The te- 


were very oppoſite to thoſe of the 


tory of Joſeph, that every Gepherd 


— — . . EE 


the moſt ancient account of the in- 
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. 
tte Chronologers, who make the 


(ration of Egypt by the ſhepherds 
nuch more ancient, and ſuppoſe that 


FAI 


* 


rr the government of the ſhep- 


ABR SET T TESTES? 


Mn it is campis. 


N ug to Pierius. But laremque | is cer- 


I wuſomary with theſe ſhepherds to| 
ey their 


A 8442484. 


E 


t. FE was: a city of Lacouia, which 


Non on fecus ac 


„Lib. III. 


ifiis : tantum campi wr | Fr "or air Kcüm 1 
fus Afer agit, tecumque, Laremque, 


armaque, Amyclacumqz canem, Creſſamq; pharetram. 34 5 
patriis acer Romanus in armis 


gy 


hjofto ſab faſce viam cum carpit, et hoſt! 
Inte expectatum poſitis ſtat in agmine caſtris. 


Arn, qua — gentes, 


ay am not 3 that this 0 0 
im is contrary to the opinion of 


king of Egypt, with whom Abra- 

cs to have been of that 
race. Bur, as Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
fe, it is plain that Egy pt was not 


ſends in the time of Joſeph, but were 
either out before that time, or 
did not invade Egypt till after the de- 
jarture of the children of Iſrael: 

which latter opinion ſeems moſt pro- 
Ulle, as the beſt authorities place| 
le time of their expulſion a little be- 
wor ſy of the NP of So- 


Lo v.74 


"1; in one * Dr. Mead's 


344- Laremgue.)] It is lle em- 


n the Roman manuſcript, accord- 
way the right reading: for it was 


about with them. 


Thus we find in the book of Geneſis, 


Ta Rachel l had ſtollen her father's 


; ke carried them with her in 


8 canem. 1 a 


Macotiaque  --- 
Turbidus 


* * was famous for kd dogs. 


Taus in ver. 405. we have welaces 
S partae catulos. Varro alio mentions 
the Laconian dogs in the firſt place : 
++ Item videndum ut boni 


inii 
* ſuit: itaque a regionibus appel- 
« lantur Laconer, * Sallen- 


66 tini. 19 
346. Non ſecus ac patriis, &c. ] | 
The Poet here compares the African 
loaded with his arins and baggage to 
a Roman ſoldier on an expedition. 
We learn from Cicero, that the Ro- 
mans carried not only their ſhields, | 
ſwords, and helmets, but alſo provi- 
fon for above half a month, utenſils, 
and ſtakes: Noſtri exercitus pri- 
% mum unde nomen habeant, vides: | 
* deinde qui labor, quantus agmi- 
nis: ferre plus dimidiati menſis 
« cibaria : ferre, fi quid ad uſum 
2 * velint: ferre vallum, nam ſcutum, 
ladium, galeam, in onere noſtri 
1 - Jnllites non plus numerant, _ - 
umeros, lacertos, manus  _ 
347 Tufts J It is uſed for very : 
ind 3 as zniquo pondere raſtri, and 
abor improbus urget. _ | 
Heft.] Some read bofem. 
348. Agmine. ] Piers tells us, | 
that * Meſſus 2000p ardine.. 


349. 4s 3 | 
Africa, the Poet paſſes to Scytha, 
and deſcribes the manners of the 


| | Uu 1 northern 


0 * 


1 : , | 
Pi: Virgihi Maronis 
Turbidus et torquens Raventes Iſter arenas : 
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northern ſhepherds. The gp 
tion of winter, in theſe cold cli- 
one of the fineſt pieces of Poetry 


extant. | 


But quite otherwiſe, where are 


* the Scythian nations, and the wa- 
te ter of Macotis, and where the tur- 


4 pid. Iſter rolls the yellow ſands :| 


and where Rhodope returns, being 
extended under the middle of the 
pole. There they keep their herds 


* heaps of ſnow, and deep froſt, and 
& riſes ſeven ells in height. There 
is always winter, always north- 


© Jeſt winds blowing cold. And 
y ever diſpels 


* then the ſun ha 


“the pale ſhades : neither when be- 


“ing carried by his horſes he mounts| 


* the ſky ; nor when he waſhes his 
© headlong chariot in the red waves 
* gf the ocean. Sudden cruſts grow 
© over the running river: the 
_ *© water now ſuſtains iron wheels on 
© it's back, and what before admit- 
* ted broad ſhips, now is made a 
* road for carriages : and braſs fre- 
* quently burſts in ſunder, their 
* cloaths freeze on their backs, and 
they cleave the liquid wine with 
e axes, and whole pools are turned 

„ into ſolid ice, and rigid icicles har- 
den on their uncombed beards. In 
the mean while it ſnows inceſſantly 
© over all the air: the cattle periſh : 
the large bodies of oxen ſtand co- 
vered with froſt : and whole herds 


uſual weight, and ſcarce the tips 


of their horns appear. Theſe are 


* ſhut up in ſtalls: and no herbs ap- 
* pear in the fields, no leaves on the 
1 trees: the earth lies deformed with 


25 not hunted with dogs, or G 


*© ſon feathers : but they 
directly, whilſt they vainly ftrive 


ried home with a joyful noiſe. 
The inhabitants * — 
ſecure reſt in caves which 

have digged 
and roll whole oaks and elms to 


Here they ſpend the night in ſport. 
and imitate the juice 3 the — 
with barm and ſour ſervices. Such 
* 15 the unbridled nation of men, 

who live under the north pole, and 
are pierced by the Riphacan eaſt 
wind : and have their bodies co- 


Scythiae gentes.) The Ancients 
call 


Maeotiaque unda.] So I read with 


Heinfius and Maſvicius. The com- | 


mon reading is Maeatic 
Pierius ſays it is Maeotia'in the No- 
man, the Medicean, and moſt of the 


ancient manuſcripts. I find Mavtia 
in the Cambridge and Bodleian ma- 


Rs. ͤ v 
The lake Maeotis, or ſea of Azof, 


lies beyond the Black Sea, and re- 


ceives the waters of the Tanais, now 
called Don, a river of Muſcovy. 

350. fer.) He ſeems to mean 
"Thrace and the adjoining countries; 


for it is only the lower part of the : 


Danube, that the Ancients called 


with toils, or affrighted with, grin $ 


to move the oppoſing hill. wd | 
make a loud braying, 4 car- - 


deep in the ground: 
the hearth, and ſet them on m. 


mA S=-= >>: = 


„ vered with the yellow ſpoil of 


oth. >: Bs - oi te tas oats ac as io os eg = =. 3 „ 


* 1 2 
Cad 


of deer lie benumbed under an un- Iſter; as was obſerved in the note on | 
ver. 497. of the ſecond Georgick. 


351. Quaque | 


rr 


|. ict. Duague redit medium Rho-| 
— ſub arem.] © Rhodope 
and before him, May : 


| + enended eatbward, and is there|* The hidden ground with hard frafts | 


1 „ ward. | | 
| 352. Neque ullae aut berkae cam 


by a = T > Rs © o-e * * rr 


Serre 298m: 


4 ;; 2 mountain of Thrace, which 
| joined with Haemus; then parting | 
s from it, it returns to the norch- 
Ruaeus. | | 


yarent, aut arbore frondes. | Thus 


. Orbis in extremi 
en ubi perpetuas obruta terra 
(( 
-- #4 educat uvas: ns 
Non falices ripa, 
Few 1 
| - 355. Septemgue afſurgit in ubnas.]| 
k has been 


jaceo deſertus 


much controverted, what 


| ntaſure we are to aſſign to the un. 
dome will have it to be the meaſure 


dim one long finger to the other, 


when both arms are extended, which. 


call an ell. Thus Dr. Trapp 
bauſlates it 5 
bens ells in height, deform the 
1 * country round,” To 
Auen are of opinion that it means 
kal, being the meaſure from the cl- 
Nane end of the long finger. 
A they confirm by the etymology 
a aha from dun. 
| manſlates it: 8 
* The frozen earth lies buried there, 


„Scorg. Lib. III. 
ne redit medium Rhodope 
- cauſa tenent ſtabulis armenta 3 neque ullae 
| Aut herbae campo apparent, aut arbore trondcs 3 
84 jacet aggeribus nivcis informis, et alto 
Ferm gelu late, ſeptemque aflurgit in ulnas. 
hyems, ſemper ipirantes frigora cauri. 


| Tom fol pallentes haud unqua 


«© And ſnow ſeven cubits deep 


habitation of the Cimmerians : 


ra monte 


3 


I more than a cubit, or foot and“ 


Thus Dryden] 


355 
m diſcutit umbras ; 


Nee | 


« A hilly heap, ſev'n cubits deep in 


1.0 Gow :** -- 


evermore, 1 

is 
„ core'd oa.” - EE 
356. Cauri.] 
„ = 
357. Tum ſol pallentes, c.] This 
and the following lines are an ĩmita- 
tion of Homer's deſcription of the 


See the note on 


Erda 3; KH ar3far , Tr i 


e I Oh 5 
nig. x9 agg aa hit 0 ail | 
ares „ | 


"Hi S % INA, axlioon, 
acl: oe T, | | 


"Ouff ran 4 invyaiar an” db 


TOTAUAMNTH. | 105 5 
AN e% 195 GAN9% ira fr Oanias 
Beos. Des | 


There in a linely land, and gloomy 
J 9 
The duſty nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 
The jun ne er views th uncomfortable 
qa = . 
When radiant he advances, or 8 
treat. N 


Unhapyy race ! whom exdleſi night 


Pages, | | 5 
Clouds the dull air, aud wraps them 
round in ſhades. _ 

Os Mr. Pops. 


The habitation of the Cimmerians 


* below 


Was near the Boſphorus, to the north- = 


welt, 
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Concreſcunt ſubitae currenti 1 


Undaque jam tergo ferratos ſuſtinet orbes, 


PF. Virgil . Maronis 


Nec cum invectus equis altum petit aethera, nec cum 
Praccipitem Oceani rubro lavit aequore currum. 


n flumine cruſtae, 


— illa prius patulis, nunc 8 plauſtris NY | 


; weſt, being part of the country here 
deſigned 6 Virgil. It cannot be 
. d however, that Homer, in 
the paſſage juſt now cited, ſuppoſes 
that Ulyſſes failed in one day from 
the iſland of Circe to the Boſphorus. 


It is more probable that he means 


the peop le mentioned by Ephorus, as 
he is quoted by Strabo, who were 


| faid to have their habitation near the 


lake Avernus, under where 


they lived all the day long, without 


ſeeing the ſun, not coming up till after 
ſun · ſet. 
came to conſult the infernal oracle, 
being a ſort of Prieſts to the Manes. 


Kal Touro orion INS TC TI ur- 


Azpoaron, % robe Keajuepious wTavula 
| Aol, Mir ye % wpoluad- 


2 9 N T0 phcv0t * Tous aa ra xYorious 
Eph 20G, la Tar v ra 
rolad © digten, ieh bnsb ren Tov Tomo. 
— . "E@og©- rot Kepppephous 
x oecd Ono aury; &y ra ran 
elaiatg on, Ag X&X09T1w aN, 
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& A {ET , % T wy fear rtuννẽðͤ.;, 
0 TS g arobei ger. ad rd 
cuildgsic, Eat & og weft T9 xte 
een 00. warf, fund Tov 1A4ov pas, 


4 Ts vuerbe £2 _ Topeveal)ay r 
xacha ran. % d TETo Tow momTwW| 


Wifs AUTUY GTelv, ws d ab 
— — — e wor aug; 
Henne. Oath uy üg NT. 
359. Oceani rubro acguore. 


— 


They conducted thoſe who b 


Aeraque 13 


reflection of the ſetting ſun. It i 
however very frequent amongſt the 
in] poets, to call the fea purple. Thus 


alſo our Poet, in the — 
gick : 


guia culta 


* amms. 


Cs in a fragment of the Sand 
book of Academicks 
ſea as growing purple, when it is cut 


y oars : ** quid ? mare nonne cae- 


fourth book, he mentions the ſea 


| as being purple on the blowing df 
Mare illud 5 = 
nunc Favonio naſcente, purpureum 


Favonius: 


* videtur. 
360. C wats ſubitae currenti 


the King's manuſcript. | 
This is meant of the ſudden freez- 


tries. 


361. | Undaque j am tergh, &e.] 
Ovid alſo ſpeaks 4 the freezing of 


* Quid loquar, ut vincti concreſcant 
_ ** frigore rivi, 


aquae? 


Ipſe, papyrifero qui non anguio 


] Thel 
Waves of the ocean ſeem to be called 
"red in this place, on account of the 


ame 
«© Miſcetur vaſto multa per ora 
a freto, 3 


360 


64 Eridanus, quo non alius per pi- E 
* Is ry purpureum violentir inf 
Nonius, deſcribes the waves. of the 


« ruleum? at ejus unda, cum eſt 
pulſa remis, purpuraſcit. In te 


in flumi ne cruſtac.] In is wanting in - 


- tow 
the Danube ſo hard, that carriages 


were drawn, where ſhips had failed: 


« Deque lacu * efodiantur | 


„ Ce- 


a X === F HFF 


r + > =”  Q rr 


3 


R 8 Wb 


CE . o Rr” =r= fo.” A 


king placed in the temple of Aeſ- 


_— UH Tis 45 dora Kn wrideray 01% 


— Lib. III. 


— diſnliunt vulgo. veſteſque 3 p 
ſodutae, cacduntque ſccuribus humida vina, i4 


- 
" - 
« : 
- 
"Jie R * 


Cueruleos ventis latices durantibus| 
1 vina.] 
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. Caeduntque — 1 
This freezing of wine has by 


Congelat, et tectis in mare ſer-|ſome been ſuppoſed to be only a poe · 


66 pit aquis. 


tical fiction. 


But Ovid, who was 


| « Quaq; rates ierant, pedibus nunc] baniſhed into theſe countries, meet” 


ie jter : et undas 
1 Frigore concretas ungula pulſat 


« — novos pontes ſubter laben- 


Rr | 


« Ducunt Sarmatici 1 b 
'« ſtra boves. 

ds mentions the freezing of the 
ie Macotis ſo hard, that the lieu- 
bunt of Mithridates overcame the 
Jibarians in a battle fought on the 
I ir, in the very place where, in the 
flowing ſummer, he vanquiſhed 
them in a ſea tight: 'O M vag 
dvrdis roi roi Twis ien ird Tow 
etina ri 756 Aiperns Tis Madre, 
vol Xp, by @ xe 6 Te M. 
1 kidere fare Ene T8; Bagcafs; 
{I irripexar im: To oayw, TE 2 
; * Yes, dhe Tg 

was: 
| 303. Aeraque Ai chunt. hs 
1 toſthenes, as he is quoted by Strabo, 
heaks of a er or brazen veſſel 


alapius, in memory of it's having| 
deen burſten by froſt: O d' Eparoo- 
I lu x Tg} 75 fle. wo r 
J wr Acrhnmisie, Tor Iaslixæ- 
1] rar i: th caytion Xx? ies % 
u rd, waxo, : 


vag 145 | 
Toreras, eig Tyvos WWT 4 A cries, 
wy d Pl Gh ge , A 

r 


| ufd. wygany dax de pio a. 


tions it: 2 

Udaque conſiſtunt formam ſervan- 
> Wn. -- 

* Vina: nec hauſta meri, ſed dats 
+ frufta bibunt.” 

to diſcover the north-weſt paſſage 


1632, ſays their vinegar, oil, and 
ſack, which they had in ſmall caſła 


Captain Monck, a Dane, who win- 


that no wine or brandy was 


veſſels ſplit in pieces, ſothat they cut 

melted it at the fire, before they 
could drink it. M. de Maupertuis, 
1736, to meaſure a degree 
that brandy was the only 


for them to drink: Pendant un 
** froid fi grand, que la langue et les 


* arrachoient que ſanglantes. And 


mometers. 


| Lt 


The epithet umida does not ſeem 


be an idle epithet Here, a as many 


ba 


Captain James, who, in his voyage | 
wintered in — 1631 3 : 


in the houſe, was all hard frozen. 
tered there in —_— 1620, relates 


enough to be proof againſt the cold, 
but froze to the bottom, and that the 


the frozen liquor with hatchets, and 


who, with ſome other Academicians, 
was ſent by the king of France, in 
of the 
meridian under the arctic circle, ſays | 
liquor, 
which could be kept ſufficiently fluid 


„ JEvres fe géloient ſur le champ 
contre la taſſe, lorſqu'on' vouloit 
« boire de Peau- de vie, qui Etoit Ia 
ſeule liqueur qu'on pit tenir afſez 
liquide pour la boire, et ne Sen 


a little afterwards he tells us, that 
the ſpirit of wine froze in their ther- | 


* 


9 


Corpbra magna boum; confe 


P. Wirgllil 1 


Et totae ſolidam in glaciem vertcte Hcunae, 
Stiriaque impexis induruit horrida barbis. 
Interea toto non ſecius aëre ningit; 
Intereunt pecudes, ſtant circumfuſa pruinis 


rtoque agmine cervi 


Torpent mole nova, et ſummis vix cornibus extant... e 
Hos non immiſſis canibus, non caſſibus ullis 


Piuniceae ve 
Sed fruſtra oppoſitum truden 
Comminus obtruncant ferro, 


oh tf 4 
IJ ag. © 


have aged. The Poet uſes it to 


efpreſ$ the great ſeverity of the cold ; | the Arun 


that even wine, which above all o- 
ther liquors preſerves it's fluidity in 
the coldeſt weather, in other coun- 
tries, is fo hard frozen in theſe nor- 
chern ions, as to require to be cut 
with hatchets. Ovid alſo, in the ver- 
ſes qudted at the beginning of this 


| note; tfes the epithet ade, on the 


| ſame occaſion. 


365. 5, Et totae ſolidam in glaciem. 1 


the Roman manuſcript it is E- 
* totae is ſolidam : but ſolidam in 
* Flaciem is much more elegant.“ 
Pleius. 
. 366. Stiriague impexis induruit 
 Borrida barbis.) Thus Ovid: 


"M 8 ſonant moti U 83 
: my Et a a indut candida barba 


& celu.,” 

. 367. Acre. ] In one of the Arun- 
ack ar 12 5 it is aeguore. 

369. Confertogue ag mine cerwi.] 


; Pierius ſays it is confedZa in the Ro-“ 


min manuſcript. It is conſerto in the 
s manuſcript. 


"Is 


e Poet * herds of deer, 
9 th thaſe EY Nee live fo: 


. 


agitant pavidos formidine pennae: 


gedunt, et magno lacti clamore reportant. 
* in defoſſi — lecura ſub alta 5 


N "wr \ 


res pectore montem 
graviterque rudentes 


371. " OR | In. 
delian man Trine 


caſſibus. 
372+ ceaeve agitant 
ormidine 5 ] in one 1 
Mead's manuſcripts it is Punicrague.. 
In the King's 7 Ws 
inſtead of pawides; Aan nt 
It was the cuſtom to nr co- 


loured feathers © quay * 


is et frufira in 


ſcript. Ii 
376. ts defoſÞs ecu.) ke. 
ponius Mela, ſpeaking of the dar- 


matae, ſays they dig holes. in the 
earth for their habitations, to avoid 
the ſeverity of winter: © Sam 
Lauri et argenti, maximarum peb- 
** tium, ignari, vice rerum commer- 
cia exercent : atque ob ſaeva hye- 
„ mis admodum afliduae, demeri 
in humum ſedibus, ſpecus aut fuf- 
“ fofla habitant, totum braccati cori 

; et niſi vident, etiam om 
66 egit oy 2 alſo laps 
the Gommens uſed to make c 
defend. them from. the: Ci 
| winter, and conceal their un- $0- 


« * . 84 


Re 


Ein | 4+ xz 
Ae n e / 


| Fewer atque 


— 


a n 
e. 


2 pomis vina conkicies.” He 


| i for the drink made of ſervices, * 
I do not find it mentioned by any 


ſpeaks of it only by hear- ſay: Ex 
ſorbis maturis, ficut ex pyris, vi- 
i num fieri traditur et acctum.”” | 


We find in the fame author, that in a 


his time wines were made of ſeveral 
forts of fruit: Hoc menſe [ Oæobri] 
omnia, quae locis ſuis | 


mentions perry, or the wine made 
| bf pears, and deſcribes the manner 
| of making it: © Vinum de pyris 


1 tit, fi contaſa, et ſacco rariſſimo || 


«© condita ponderibus 
& aut praclo.” He — 5 alſo of 


fyder: Vinum et acetum fit ex 


n hes 


on ver. 196. * 
Septem ſubjeca 3 This 


ep = 
"7 ——— 
corum Aha en noſe 


46 


cc. 


Taaefis, as the Grammarians call it, 
or diviſion of ſeptemtrio into two 
words, is not infrequent. Thus Ovid: 


Nay we often 1 1 
222 Thus our Poet in the firſt | 


* Ardurum uviaſque Hyadzs, ge- 
” que triones.“ 


Thus alſo 
1p * Tum primum rai gend chen 


4 triones : 


"Mg TY 


Talis Hyperborto A Taj thionl, 


| 


perboreo, means the leſſer bear; 


| this place, and beftowed e 
4 . upon dem, un 


100" 1 
. li 11 18 


which are fituated thoſe who live 


{ſenſe : 


* Such is th' unbroken ne of ws, 


« whois 
« Beneath the pole. 
Dryden has — * Duck 


Þ _ —— Interquotrignes 


Flex obiqu plantrum temas | 


Roman writer, except Palladius, who| The Mare or /eptem trims are | 
two northern the 


within the arctie circle. Dr. Trapp 
ſeems to underſtand our Poet in ths 


— U2v[— — — ——ꝛʃ³ł—9 


by -o 4 
<> 


— 


SANS 


„Hegg. Pib, III. 
Gens effracna virum Riphaeg tunditur euro, 


dum fulvis Ce es corpora ſetis. 
rs icium curae; primum aſpera irs. 


Lappaeque | 


| 
: 
2 
- 


* 


Ire lead leaſt countenanced either by |** nium, contraque Macoticum la- 
lung or the words of his author: „cum. Torquetur itaque colliſus 
« Such are the cold u race, 


« inter haec clauftra, et tamen vic- 
«© tor, flexuoſus evadit uſque ad cog- 
* nata Riphacorum mont ium ga, 
* num nominibus et navis qua- 
„ cunque incedit infignis.” And in 
i- | another place he ſays, * Subjigitur 
** Ponti regio Colchica, in qua juga 
% Caucafiad Riphares monte: targuen- 

“ tur, ut dictum eſt, altero latere in 
* Euxinum et Maeotin devexa, al- 


| 383. 8 
ara ſetis.] I read welatur with 

6 Heinſius and Maſyicius: the common 
on reading is velantur. Pierius ſays 


lie is volerar in the Roman manuferipe, 
and in another of great antiquity, 
— eng Strabo ſsems where # has been interlined by Tome 
tent the Riphacan hills them- — : 
is Ovid mentions the Getae as being 
clothed with ſkins: 8 
* Hic mihi Cimmerio bis tertia du 
eden 8 agenda 
I as joining to aurus:| © Littore pellitos inter Z 
un mons ab Eois veniens lit- ay "cle | 
mins, ' Chelidonio 8 Tacitus alſo ſpeaking of the northern. 
TGllerminat. Immenſus ipſe, et] people ſays, ©* Gaben et ſerarum 
# mumerarum gentium arbiter dex - pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, 
®tero latere ſeptentrionalis, ubi pri- 6 ulteriores exquiſitius, ut quibus 
m ab Indico mari exurgit, lacvo 5 ee en- 9 
Fan, et ad occaſum ten- e 
* ns; mediamque diftrahens Aſi- re og 
* am, wh opprimenti terras occur = Gad G04 The 8 
ä Reſilit ergo ad ſep- gives directions about taking care.of 
* tentriones, flexuſque immenſum the wool : he oblerves, that prickly 
" iter quaerit, velut de nnn e- place and fut paſtures are to be ayoi- 
ae natura ſubinde aequora oppo- ; and then gives directions about 
Linne, hinc Phoenicium, hinc Ra. de the —— of the and particu- | 
e, lin Gap et Hye. \as of the rams: 55: oy 
X 2 


— 


— 


N FA Reer rere & 


Lappaeque tribulique aſünt : fuge pabula lacta ; (11111; 184. 

| Continuoque greges villis lege mol ſibus albos. 000% 

Ham autem, quamvis aries fit candidus ipſe, | 
Nigra ſubeſt udo tantum cut lingua palato, 

Rejice, ne maculis infuſcet vellera pullis © ,Ergjo 30 1 
ob Et AB at —— 


fy 
as 
ay 


C 


. If wool is your care; in the] 386. Continuo.] See the 886 
« feſt place avoid prickly buſhes, | ver. 75. A 
and burrs and caltrops Greges willis lege mollibug ally.) 
5 the fat Varro mentions the ſoftneſs of i 
2 . | 


toto 


: 
£41 


$4 


fleſh, which he mentions ſoon after |that the 
_ amongſt their diſeaſes : * ſecuerunt 
4 es.” 7 | 


r „ „„ „ e o 4 e144 1-- 


* 


item quae circa the lambs will be of the ſame, 
atinam macris fa. e Animadvertendum guogyes 


eg 


Tre . IT oe. 


tum: plenoque- 


«qui. 
1 


t agnos. Columeila, who 


bn what he has ſaid. He ob- 

that it is not enough for the 
0 of a ram to be white, but his 
and tongue muſt be white 
por if theſe parts of the body 
k or ſpotted, the lambs will be 


| 1 He adds, that bu 
I the with black and red, 
Ms and that if any is had 
the wool, the marks of the male 
it "are chiefly to be obſerved : 


23 non ſolum ea ratio eſt pro- 
1 apietis, ſi vellere candido 
tur, ſed etiam fi palatum, at- 
ne ling concolor lanae et:]\« 


Wie Ut mirutol@e fant, pill ve! 


© lim varia' naſcitur pro 


55 inter caetera eximie talibus 
fignificavit idem, q 
Y : Plum autem, quamvis aries 
72 Una eademque ratio 
| 3 et nigris arieti- 
1*m mm fimiliter, pts; 
*netitr7 pars eſſe debet diſcolor la- 
. muſtoque minus ipſa univer- 
* Fas tergoris maculis variet. Ideo 
Vii anatas oves emi non oportet, 
0 melĩus unitas coloris appareat : 
e nifi praecipua eſt in arietibus, 
— 


* 


offspring : 


| Gy IIb. IH. 


candor confi- 


Munere-fic niveo FAITE . Tredere dignum eſt, 


101 
aium cireumſpiee eumpd. - 390 
1 ohne "Phil 


390. — In one es 


Fogg nigros aut varios Mead's manuſcripts it is za/centis. 


Pleno. In the * s manuſcript 


our Poet on this occaſion, en- it is plano. 


391. Munere 
and the . 
ſpoſed, in both 
{cri 

. 2 Virgil of having 


line are tran; 


co ed the ſtory, for it was not Pan, | 
-: mion, who was faid to be 


2 the moon, on account of 


his milk white ſheep, with which he 
bribed her to his embraces. But | 


do not remember to have read in 


any of the ancient authors, that En- 


dymion had any occaſion to take 
wenn x moon. 
* 3 fell in love with him, 


fable, threw him into a ſleep on pur- 
poſe that ſhe might have that oppor- 


« yero, fi fabulas audire valumus, 
* neſcio quando- in Latmo obdor- 
„ mivit, qui eſt mons Cariae, ng non 
dum opinor exporrectus. Num 


* tur? This cannot therefore be 
the fable, to which Virgil alludes. 
Macrobius affirms, that Virgil took 


| plerumque natis| this fable of Pan and the Moon from 

1 Palladius alſo af - the Georgicks 5 
tri, Arif the tongue of the ram are now loſt. The fable itſelf is ba- 

the fame defect will ap- riouſſy related. Probus tells us, that 

* In quibus Pan being in love with the Mggn 

offered her the choice of any part of 

era! gua, his flock ; that ſhe chooſing the whi- 
E 12 maculis fuſcabitur, varie teſt, was deceived, becauſe they 


rhe worlt ſheep. 3 Yo 8 5 


of Nicander, Which 


fic niveo, &c. ] This 
Mead's manu: 


On the 


eep on the mountain 
* A. as * Cos relates the 


i tunity of enjoying him: Endymion | 


*« 1gitur eum curare cenſes, cum 
Luna laboret, @ gua conſopitus pu- 
e tatur, ut eum dormientem ofculare- 
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102 
Pan deus Arcadiae captam te, 


p. Virgilii 


i Ms 
Luna, fefellit,- 


914 


In nemora alta vocans: nec tu aſpernata . 14 
At cui lactis amor, cytiſos, lotoſque frequentes 
lIpſe manu, ſalſaſque ferat praeſepibus herbas. 


Hinc ct amant fluvios magis, et magis ubera tendunt, 
Et falis occultum referunt 1 in lacte ſaporem. 


| whiteſ ſheep were the worſt u the 


| Mock, it would not have anſwer d |book II 


Virgil's ſe, to have alluded to 

| Vingi's purpoſe, + believe the fable, 
which our Poet meant, was as Phi- 
largyrius and ſome others have re- 
lated it; that Pan changed himſelf water 
into a ram as white as ſnow, by 
which the Moon was deceived, as 
Europa was T — in | the form|in 
of a W 


394 n 

ph informs us, that thoſe who oldeſt 

_ feed ſheep for the ſake of their milk, 

muſt afford them great plenty of 
proper nouriſhment. 

But thoſe who deſire to have 

milk, muſt give them with their 

« own hands plenty of cytiſus and 


« water-lilies, and lay falt herbs in 
< their cribs. This makes them 


Mut 


394. Cytiſum.] See the note o 
ver. 431. 

Lotos.) I have ventured to tran- 
ſlate this water-lilies on the credit of 
Proſper Alpinus. See the note on 
book IT. ver. 84. The great white 
water-lily grows in rivers =_y 2 


as 
395-4 Ife. ] Pierius fays 4 it 1 ill 
man and Medicean manu- 
ſcripts, hat he he juſtly prefers 9, a 
being more emphatical. I find 4. 
in the 


Salſaſque ferat praefepibas ud. ] 
Columella does not approve the giv- 


in health ; he recommends {alt to be 


„ fonderof drinking, and more diſ- 
| © tends their udders, and gives an, 
s obſcure reliſh of ſalt to their milk. 


YM „ Many reſtrain the kids from their |< 


adams as ſoon as they are grown 
«c Os and faſten muzzles with iron 

24 ikes about their mouths. What 
y have milked at ſun-rifing and 

24 in the day time, they preſs at 


Fx nignt and at ſun- ſetting, the ſn 
| 7 herd carries at day break in bal. 
**.kc's to the town, or elſe they mix 


68, it with a ſmall quantity of lalt, | 


us wha tay it up for winter. 


N (4 1 | 


'G . 

< tibus: . paluſtres, ſy 
% nime 1 
C ulla ſunt tam 


4 exoleſcat uſu continuo, niſi — 
dum faſtidio paſtor occurrerit prae 
< bito ſale, quod velut ad pabuli 


4e condimentum per aeſtatem cana- 
night; but what they milk in the libus | 


mpoſitum cum e 
c paſtu redi Mes 2; lambunt, at- 
A que eo ſapore cupidinem hibgui, 


© paſcendique concipiunt,” 


's and both the Arunde- 
J cripts, and fome af 
editions. 


ing of marſh herbs to ſheep that ave 


etiam paſcua, quorum gratia nn 


2 Jon) 


5 oe EO Oe Oo > > 0 = 4 SS FM as T8 _ 


oj 


n 


— 


ee offers to let her young one 


& we-find it deſcribed by Columella : 
Nec tamen admovenda eſt flammis, 
ut quibuſdam placet, ſed haud pro- 


„ ſcrendus eſt. Nam maxime re- 


7 R rte reer eee 


OT We tibi cura canum, &c.] 
 Inmediately after ſheep and goats, 


Multi jam excretos rohibent a matribus hoedos, OTA 
primaque ferratis praefigunt ora capiſtris. 1 
Cod ſurgente die mulſere, horiſque diurnis, _ 400 
' Notte premunt; quod jam tenebris et fole cadente, 

dub lucem exportans calathis adit oppida paſtor ; 

Aut parco ſale contingunt, hyemique reponunt. 
ee tibi cura canum fuerit poſtrema 3 fed una 

Veloces Spartae catulos, acremque moloſſum 405 
8 Paſce 


. Jam.] It is etiam in the 
muſcripts. 


99 · Ferratis | capiſtris.] Theſe} 


miles, of which th- Poet ſpeaks, 
I &notfuch as cvwne the mouth of 
tielamb-or kid, for then it could not 
at. They are iron ſpikes faſtened 


deut the ſnout, which prick the dam, 


e calat his Brazen veſſels, in which 


I vreſil not at all fit to carry milk: 
fix it was made on purpoſe for the 
whey to run thro” and leave the curd 


kekind, in order to make cheeſe, as 


* eu] igne conſtituenda, et confeſtim 
eum concrevit, liquor in fiſcellas, 
ut in calatbos, vel formas tranſ- 


fend the folds againſt inſt robbers and 
wolves, and others are of ſervice in 


hunting. 0 


Sparta, and the fierce maſtiff of 
vyou need never to fear the nightly 


robber in your fold, nor the in- 
< curſions of wolves, nor the reſtleſs 


Spaniards coming upon you 


and hind, Oftentimes alſo with 
the barking of your dogs you will 


„ rouze the wild boar from his mud. 

* dy habitations: and with their 

«© noiſe drive the vaſt ſtag over the 

* lofty mountains into the toils.” 
Heſiod alſo adviſes us to take good 

care to have our dogs well fed, leſt 


the man that ſleeps by day ſhould de- 


} 


prive us of our goods. 


*:fert primo quoque tempore ſerum | Kal xe xapxapidura X0purty. jan 


#, i, et a concreta materia 


1 — 


2 


elde orb. 4 5 


| My wori & NH paxo6Tog ame dud 


9 Xn ANT abs 1 . | 
405. YehecesSpartae catulos.] The 
dogs of Sparta were famous, thus we 


have ſeen already Taygetique cant | 


the Poet makes mention of dogs; and Amyclatumgue canem. I take 
ue of which are neceſſary to de- theſe Spartan dogs to be what we call 


Hounds, 


Nor let your care of dogs be 
* the laſt : but feed with fattening 
% whey both the ſwift hounds of 


* Moloflia : truſting to theſe guards 


* ſtealth. With dogs you will 1 5 
ten courſe the timorous wild affes; 
Jet town. Butt was certainly? with dogs you will hunt the hare 


pa : > 2. DAE Pg — 8 — 


1 
5 
+ 
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Hounds, for we find they were uſed 
in hunting; and Ariſtotle fays they 
have long ſnouts, and a very quick 
ſcent : Al Gow» 08 pavnThRE; paxpoi,| 
to Ti Ae, Kyi of,. 

We may obſerve alſo that Ariſtotle 
calls them xu, and Virgil catuli, 
hence we may judge that they were 
a ſmaller fort of dogs, than thoſe 
which were uſed for the defence of 
the folds. 

This 


" Acremque Mobſſum.] 
has it's name from Moloſſia, a city 
of Epirus. I take it to be that fort 
which we call a maſtiff. Ariſtotle ſays 
there are two ſorts of Moloſſian dogs: 
that, which is uſed for hunting, is not 
different from the common ſort ; but 
that which is uſed by the ſhepherds, | 
__ klarge, and herce againſt wild beaſts: 
TI & * Th Moxorlia wives Tav Xvvav, 
nd pris. d. LS oudiy dip, 
5 pg To Tafe Tos Bas. To 0 as. 
Aeuben Todt rec cri TW peyile, xa: 
| TH ddp TY fo Ta Inpice. There is] 
5 t mention of the loud barking |<« 
of theſe dogs. Thus Lucretius: 
Irritata canum cum primum magna 
7 Moloſſum 
„ Mollia rifta fremunt duros nudan 
1 cc tia dentes : _ 
and Horace, 
Ns « —— Simul domws alta Moloſſs 
Perſonuit canibus . 
Columella ſpe aks of two forts of 
dogs, one to the houſe, 
the other to the folds. That 
Which he recommends for the houſe, 
ſeems to be the maſtiff, or molo/us. 
He fays : be of the largeſt 
ſize, bark deep and loud, that 


P.rVirgilii Maronis 
Paſce ſero pingui : nunquam cuſtodibus illis 


Nocturnum ſtabulis ſurem, incurſuſque — 
Aut impacatos a tergo horrebis Iberos. 


dog ſome been ſuppoſed to be i 


[The 


W 


* 
5 
52 9 


voice as well as with his look, 'hs 


fright them with a horrid 

* Villae cuſtos eligendus = 
* fimi corporis, vaſti latratus, 

* norique, ut prius auditu — 


2 tamen nonnunquam ne viſus qui- 
* dem horribili fremitu ſuo * 
„ infidiantem.”” 


408. Theros.] The Leri have b 


that name who ' 
Pontus. Bot we find 62 Pg he 
theſe Iberians were ſome of the 


people who ſettled in Spain: © 
< univerſam Hiſ 


4 nicas, Cel 


us, that all Spain was called Heria 


from the river us: 5 Tberus am- 
„ nis navigabili commercio dives, 
ann in tabris haud procul op- 


4 — Juliobrica, cccel. M. pail. 
uens, navium per cclx. M. a 
<© Varria oppido capa, erde Cre 
© ter univerſam 7% 


“ appellavere Iberiam. rs 


the city of Saragaſa 
were 


uſe of their name, in this place, far 
It cannot be ſup 


and poſe 


ke may tertify the thieves with his 


and ſometimes without being — 


«« demide etiam conſpectu terreat, et 


—_— MI 


paniam M. Vang 
Iberos et Perſas, et Phoe- 
taſque et Poenos walt. 
The ſame author ſoon after informs 


- rus is now called the 2 15 
on it's banks. 

ſo famous for 
their robberies, that the Poet makes = 


= 


9 — 


— 


he et odoratam 


1 Kr  Timidos.] It is 3 in 


BT RE TT... Ts. 


5 5 OC RTE 


1 ne, multum eo tempore prae- 


is 


TO TT RS e. OI ETA 2. 


Georg. 


+ etiam turfi ümdes agitabis onagros, TY 
— leporem, canibus venabere damas. 410 
depe volutabris pulſos ſylveſtribus apros 


Lib. III. 


jarratu turbabis agens, monteſque per altos 
lngentem clamore fy mes ad retia cervum. 


= very — to live by 


the Arundelian manuſcripts. 
J The Onager or wild 
ibn animal of Syria, frequent a- 


it Aleppo and 3 The ſkin} 


{it.is very hard, and is dreſſed into 
at fort of knotty leather, which we 
ul chagrin. Varro ſays the wild 
ae very numerous in Phrygia|** 
Lycaonia, and are eaſily made 
: * Unum ferum, quos vocant 


ionem onagrus 


: m1 e fero fit manſuetus facile, 3 
{1 * &e manſueto ferus p We 


kd that their fleſh was in eſteem 
wougſt the ancients. Pliny men- 
tins1t as afingular taſte in Maecenas, 


tht he preferred the colts of that. 
ane als to thoſe of the wild one : 


earum epulari Maecenas 


onagris: poſt eum interiit 
Lutoritas ſaporis,” The ſame au 
tlar ſpeaks of the wild aſſes of Afri- 
& 3 exceeding all others in taſte : 


"Oar appellant.” 


lis accendere cedrum, 


Vougros, in Phry gia ns” 


* Onagri in Phrygia et Lycaonia 
Haeccipui. Pullis eorum ceu prae- 
| „ fantibus ſapore, Africa gloriatur, | 
Virgil 
deen cenſured for mentioning the 
Wing of theſe animals, of which 
Fe were none in — * Varro indeed 
A Y pak es; there were no ſort] cc 3 ſwells his neck, kn 
Win taly, except the tame: . Al- * him damn: jp 

we ut _ Nu 


Galbaneoque 


« omnes.“ But, as we have juſl 


[now been told that Maecenas pre- 


ferred the fleſh of the tame aſs to 
that of the wild one, we may con- 
clude, that the wild aſſes were in 


Italy in Virgil's time. 

411. Folutabris. ] T his word pro- 
perly ſignifies the muddy places in 
which the ſwine delight to coll. Thus 
Varro: * Admifſuras cum faciunt, 


luſtra, ut volutentur in luto, quae 


cc minis.“ 


begins with a beautiful accdunt di 
ſerpents. 


« Learn alſo to 3 the  odorous 


away the ſtinking chelydri with 
< the ſtrong ſmell of galbanum. Of- 
** ten under the neglected mangers 
either the viper of dangerous touch 


* the dreadful plague of kine, which 
& uſes to creep into houſes and ſhady 


* ground: Be 
„ thepherd ; be quick with clubs: 
« and, whillt he riſes on 


now he 


* pet ag 
> Pp | 


86—— 
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odigunt in lutoſos limites, ac 


« eſt illorum * ut ae! ho- 


| 414. e; et al 1 The . 
Poet now proceeds to ſhew the inju- 
ries to which cattle are ſubject : and 


* cedar in your folds, and to drive 


„ conceals it's ſelf, and affright- 
ed flies the light; or that ſuake, 


— - — 2 2 . 4 py —— 
= —— Cx — — 2 a 2 


—.— — — 
_ — 


places, and ſpread his yenom o 
* the cattle, keeps cloſe to the 
quick with ſtones, 


| 
+26 
14 FY 
0 
F 
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 __ on the graſs on the edge of a wood: 


106 


e his middle folds and the laſt 
* wreaths of his tail are extended, 
and his utmoſt ſpires are lowly 
* dragged along. There is alſo that 
ievous ſnake in the Calabrian 
_* lawns, raiſing his breaſt, and 
** waving his ſcaly back, and having 
_ « his long belly 2 with large 
« ſpots, who, ſo long as any rivers 
< burſt from their ſprings, and whilſt 
e the lands are moitt with the dewy 
© ſpring and rainy ſouth winds, fre- 
| © quents the pools, and making his 
© habitation in the banks, greedily 
* crams his horrid maw with fiſhes, 
and loquacious frogs. But after 
«* the fen is burnt up, and the earth 
* gapes with heat, he leaps on the 
5 dry ground, and rowling his flam- 
«c ing eyes rages in the fields, being 
exaſperated by thirſt, and terrified 
with the heat. May I never at 
© ſuch a time indulge my felf in 
_ ** ſleeping in the open air, or lie up- 


«© when renewed by caſting i it”>flough, 
<* and glittering with youth, it leaves 
* it's young ones or eggs at home, 
< and ſlides along, raiſing it's ſelf up 
© to the ſun, and brandiſhes it's 
three · ſorked tongue. | 
Odbratam ced um.] I have 4 
Sb already, in the note on book 
II. ver. 443. that the Cedar of the 
Greek and Roman writers is not the 
Cedar of Lebanon, but a ſort of 
Juniper. Thus My tranſlates this 
paſſage: = 
Fut learn to burn within thy ſhelt- 
WR 2 Th 
% Sweet Juniper.” 1 
This tree was accounted good to 
drive away ferpents with it's ſmoak. 
, Pallacius figs that * are driven 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Galbaneoque agitare graves nidore chelydros. 


| away by burning cedar, or 
or woman's hair, or hart 3 ow. 
* Propter ſerpentes, 


j! 415 
| > mm 


04 


qui plerumque 


« ſub praeſepibus 
vel galbanum, vel mulieris 
los, aut cervina cornua frequane 
* uramus . 

415. Galbaneo ako J Calbanm 
is the concreted juice of a plant cat. 


led Ferula. It is probably taken 
from more than one 


man in his Paradiſus Batave;, has 
plant, under the name of Ferula 4. 


fricana Galbanifera, liguftici falits it 
facie, which being wounded yield a 


juice in all reſpects agreeing with the 


Galbanum. 
« fat penetranti um linguam 


*+« cidum fed delutius et in 
* reſpondentem concreſcens. E tri- 
* muli quadrimulive caulis geniculis 
+ ſua ſponte nonnunquam emanat.“ 


of Ferula, growing in 8 
has a ſtrong ſmell, and — away 
ſerpents with it's fume ; XaxCden ins 


«© monte e ferula... ... +» Since- 
© tes. Columella alſo recomm 

the tk of Galbanum, to drive a- 
way ſerpents : © Cavendumque ne à 
Aer adflentur, quarum odor 
tam peſtilens eſt, ut interimat uni- 
+« yerſos : id vitatur ſaepius incenſo 


** cornu cervino, vel galbauo, "vel 


* * 


11 muliebri capillo ; quorum. 2 for 


given us a figure and deſcription ufa 


AS 4 Sc Papiia . . oe 
nia Te Jian Janes, Pliny has 
almoſt the ſame words: Dat et 


« Galbanum Syria in eodem Amano | 


— 


1 
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« Acredine aromatica 
guſtantiu 

perſtringit. Sauciata lac fundit vi- 

„ lachrymam Galbano omnibus notis 


Dioſcorĩdes ſays it is the juice of _ : 


icli Na Sao z Toßia yumopircy | 


« rum f uratur, fugarnidore ee 


2 
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ſub immotis pracſepibus aut mala tactu 


9 


— 


Aut recto adſuetus coluber lucecdere et umbrae, 


{er nidoribas pracdifa peſts fub-] 415. Sub immotis pracſepibus.] 


« movetur.” Pierius ſays it is ignotis in the Ro- 


ng it agree with galbaneo nidore ; | ters immotis. | 

lach is not amils : for the ſmell cf | Columella recommends i in a parti- 

albanum is very ſtrong. But the cular manner, the diligent ſweeping 
ent manuſcripts have graves, and cleanſing of the theepcotes, not 
| uhh is generally admitted by the | only to free them from mud and dung, 
| And indeed this is a proper but alio from noxious ſerpents: 

ee for the chelydri, on account Stabula vero frequenter everrenda, | 


ken ia the next note. urinae deverrendus eit, qui com- 
Chehdros.] In the King's manu-|** modiſſime ſiccatur perforatis ta- 
pt it is chelindros. bulis quibus ovilia conſternun- 
{ . $, lidore makes the 4 and] tur, ut grex ſupercubet: nec 


ns ſerpens, qui et cherſydros di-|** exitioſis quoque ſerpentibus tecta 
dur, qui et in aquis et in terris|** liberentur.”” Inmotis therefore in 


ſabed by our Poet ten lines below. [not been duly ſwept and cleanſed. 
lycn allo makes the cher hhdrus and} 417. Vipera. ] Servius thinks that 


| rn LS. et oo 


Nos * two different ſorts of ſerpents: the vipera is ſo called quod + vi partat 3 | 
rt {| + Natus et ambiguae coleres qui Syr- others, with better — think it is 
it “ tidos arva io called quad vi vp pariat. And in- 


ay 1* 'Cherlydros, tractique via fumante deed this animal differs from moſt 


rr other ſerpents, in bringing forth it's 
„ 2 ſeems to be that ſort of [young alive; whereas the reſtlay eggs. 


3 \kepent, of which we find frequent Ic is known in England under the name 


as tion among the Greek writers of Viper or Adder. The bite of it is ve- 


et mier the name of Jjvivocg, Nican- r / venomous ; tho' it ſeldom, if ever, 
no f kr ſays the dryinus is "—_ alſo hy- 
ce- u and chelydrus, and that it has a moſt immediate remedy for this bite 
en- | fag ſmell. Galen ſays the bite of is found to be olive oil applied 


nds den is very venomous, and the ſmell | inſtantly to the injured part. See 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 443. P. 313. and : 


Jo lb rery offenſive, that it cauſes thoſe 
162 Fr to deſtroy them, to think N. 444. p. 394. 


s thus ſerpent ſtinks ſo grie- |b9um. ] 1 take the ſerpent here 


's 


a well give theſe ſerpents | grow ſometimes to a prodigious 


* 2 | in 


adelituit, caclumque exterrita fugit: 3 


Graves. ] Serviusreads gravi, mak - man manuſcript; but he juſtly Pre- : 


I & their offenſive ſmell, as will be|** et purganda, humorque omnis 


 derjdros to be the ſame : ** Chely-|** tantum coeno, aut ſtercore, ſed 


{I © moratur.”” But the cher/dros is de-|this place means ſuch places as have 


proves mortal in our climate. The 


cable fncils finkin „ FF EY LEV 
E rt Sg. 418. C. lube Pe ſiis 


. as even to diſcover the place meant, to be that which Pliny calls 
it lurks, Thus we ſce chat Baan. This author ailirms that they N 


ithet g/ aves. Ines, and that tl er: Was a child found | 


— — — — — — ——ä—y—éä — — — —— 


Hence it fignifies 
dance of a lover on his miſtreſs in the 
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Fovit humum. Cape ſaxa ma 
Tollentemque minas et ſibila 
Dejice: jamque fuga timidum 


P. Virgilii 
Peſtis acerba boum, pecorique adſpergere virus, 151 


Maronis 


nu : cape robora, paſtor, 1 


colla tumentem 
caput abdidit alte, 


Cum medii nexus. extremacque agmina caudae 


Solvuntur, tardoſque trahit fi 


Eſt etiam Ie 1 malus Calabris1 in ſaltibus anguis, 


| jathe belly of one of them, in nel 


raign of Claudius. He adds, 
they feed on cow's milk, SE 
they have obtained their name. The 
words of Pliny are quoted in the note 


vn book II. ver. 374. 


420. Fovit.] Pierius ſays it is fol 
Ait in ſome ancient manuſcripts. 2 
ves properly ſignifies to foment, che- 
riſh, or embrace. In the twelfth 
Aeneid it is uſed to expreſs the fo- 
menting of a wound: 


* Fovit ea vulnus lympha longaevus 


IN „K 


In the ſecond Georgick, it is uſed 


for chewing medicinally : 
+ 66 — — — Animus et olentia Medi 
6s Ora fovent illo. - 


In the fourth ſerpent. This is one of the many 
holding water in the mouth till it i is] beautiful paſſages, which Vida has 
warm: ſelected from our Poet: 
* — Prius hauſtu ſparſus a-|* At mora fi fuerit damno, prope- 
e Wo . * rarejubebo. 
1 Ora fove.” « 8i forte cava extalerit male vi | 


| In the firſt Aeneid, it is ; uſed for em 


| bracing: 


: « — — — Haec oculis, haec pe&tore| 


« Haeret, et interdum. you fo-] 


© ot ? 


5 and in the eighth : 


« —- —— — Niveis hinc atque kine 


„Diva lacertis 


« Cundtantem amplexu molli fover.” 
the aſſiduous atten- 


— — 


it is 10 for 


[is ſo called — vilcot earth; and 


nus ultimus orbes. 


Squames 


—— — — Ipſe Nexeram 
* Dum fovet.“ 


within their 


4 — —  — Nee ebvia foe 
Arma viros ; ſed caſtra fovere."” 


be uſed here, for a f 


cloſe to the ground, under the 
of an uncleanſed Be- 


ſides it is uſual for ſerpents to lay 


hatched. 
C ape ſaxa mann.] The 
of chis verſe finely expreſſes the ne- 


ceſſary haſte on this occaſion, tocatch - | 
up ſtones and ſticks to encounter the 


«6 pera terra, 

. robora paſtor ; © 
* be fhanmes date tela, re- 
0 pellite peſtem. a 


che Bodleian manuſcript, in the old 
edition, of 1475- 


425. Ef etiam ille 
is univerſally a 


here deſcribes the Cherhdbag _ 
1 


426 


In much the ſame ſenſe it ſeems to 


their eggs under dung in order to be 


„Tolle moras, cape hm man, 


4422. Timidam.] It is 1 


Thus alſo, in the ninth Aeneid,.it | 
hgnifies the keeping doſe of an amy | 
trenches : ED 


„ n © = 52 


Nurenberg edition, and i in the Vehuce I: 


males, Ge K 
„that the Port 


—— 
2 
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ae unter, becauſe it lives in both 
{ thele elements. The form and na- 

ie of this ſerpent are no where ſo 
viell deſcribed, as in this paliage of 


_ asl Pierius ſays it is 
inlet in many of the ancient manu- 


2. Exuſta.] It is generally read 


] ittoexbay/ta, imagining it to be ſuf- 
| ficient to tay the fens are exhauſted, 
thoſe watry places not being eaſily 
bunt up. But whoſoever is conver- other Arundelian copy, it is clivo. 
fant in fenny countries, mult know, 
at in dry ſeaſons no lands are more lian manuſcripts, after this verſe fol- 
arched. up than the fens. In the lows Sn 
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namea con volvens ſublato pectore terga, 
ve notis longum maculoſus graadibus alvum : 
dum amnes ulli rumpuntur fontibus, et dum 


gur Poet. ? ; 
428. Ullz.] It is ullis in the King's 


bana. Pierius found exufia in the 
Oblong, the Lombard, and ſome o 
ther ancient copies. It is exuffa in 
the Bodleian manuſcript, and in ſeveral 
of the oldeſt editions. Heinſius alſo, 
ad after him Maſvicius read ea. 
| believe that Virgil wrote exufta, 


' Vere madent udo terrace, ac pluvialibus auſtris, 

 Sygna colit, ripiſque habitans 

Improbus ingluviem raniique | 
poltquam cxuſta palus, terraeque ardore dehiſcunt, 

Þ Exilit in ſiccum, ct flammantia lumina torquens 

Gievit agris, aſpcrque {iti atque cxterritus acſtu. 

Ne mihi tum molles ſub dio carpere ſomnos, 
| Ncu dorſo nemoris libeat jacuiſſe per herbas : 
| Cum poſitis novus cxuviis nitiduſque juventa 


hic piſcibus atram 
loquacibus explet. 


430 


435 
Volvitur, 


433. Exilit.] Pierius ſays it is 
exiit in the Lombard and Medicean 
manuſcripts. I find the ſame reading 
in one of the Arundelian and in one 
of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. But 
exilit is generally received. |{\ 
Torguens.] It is lingnens in the 
King's manuſcript : e alſo is there 
wanting between fccum and flam- 
on ²» . Sod fo Ln 
434. Exterritus.)] Fulvius Urſinus 
ſays it is exercitus in the old Colotian 
manuſcript, which is no inelegant 
reading. ) 
435. N.] It is nec in one of the 
Arundelian and in one of Dr. Mead's 
manuſcripts, and in an old Quarto e- 
dition printed at Paris in 1494. 


ul that his tranſcribers have altered] Dis.] It is dive in the King's, the 


ſt Georgick we have 


Et cum exuſtus ager morientibus 
„“ aeſtuat herbis. 


Bodleian, one of the Arundelian, one 
of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, and in 
ſeveral of the old editions. In the 


437.] In one of the Arande- -- 
Lubrica corvolvens fublato prftore | 


| ferga, | | | 
which is a repetition of ver. 426. 


This whole 432d verſe is wanting in there being only /abrica put for 
"M8 of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. uam a. r 


The 
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Altius ad vivum perſedit, et 
Bruma gelu; vel cum tonſis 


Sudor, et hirſuti ſecuerunt corpora vepres. f 


5 The Poet now deſcribes the diſ- 
| eaſes, to which ſheep are ſubject. 

2 will alſo teach you the cauſes 
and ſigns of their diſeaſes. The 
« filthy ſcab afflicts the ſheep, when 
4 a cold rain, and winter ſtiff with 
« hoary froſt, have pierced them to 
„ the quick: or when their ſweat 
« not being waſhed off after ſhearing 
« has ſtuck to them, and rough 
« thorns have torn their bodies. On 


4 this account the ſhepherds waſh all 


« their cattle in ſweet rivers, and 
the ram is plunged in the river, and 
« ſent to float along the ſtream. Or 
* elſe they anoint their ſhorn bodies 
ac with bitter lees of oil, and add li- 
« tharge, and native ſulphur, and 
| «© Idaean pitch, and fat wax, and 
« ſquill, and ftrong hellebore, and 
« black bitumen. But there is no 


- + remedy fo ſucceſsful as to lay the 


4 ſore open: the diſtemper increaſes, 
| gains ſtrength by being cover- 
ed; whilſt the the ſhepherd refuſes 
* to lay his healing hands to the 
* wound, and fiiting ftill begs the 
Gods to aſſiſt him. Moreover 
„hen the pain, reaching to the 
very bones of the bleating ſheep, 
« rages, and a ing fever con- 


« ſumes their limbs, it has been of tur ſcabie, quae fere na! itur, ficut 


* ſervice to avert the kindled heat, 


P. Virgilii 


Maronis 


Volvitur, aut catulos tectis aut ova relinquens, 
Arduus ad ſolem et linguis micat ore triſulcis. 
Morborum quoque te cauſas et ſigna doccbo. 
Turpis oves tentat ſcabies, ubi frigi dus imber 


horrida cano 
illotus adhaeſit 


and pierce the vein 
blood between the under parts of 
and the fierce Gelonian, when he 


* ſerts of the Getae, and drinks 
milk mixt with horſe's blood. If 
* you ever ſee one of your ſheep 
tand at a diſtance, or often creep 
under the mild ſhade, or lazily 
crop the ends of the grafs, or lag 


« unwary flock.” _ 


ing injured by cold rain or froſt ; or 
after ſhearing, if they are not well 
feed in woody places, where they are 
wounded with brambles and briars ; 


they are lean for want of ſufficient 
paſture, than which nothing ſooner 
brings the ſcab. Oves 
quam ullum aliud animal infeſtan- 


** noſter memorat poeta, 


a 


6 


Dulcibus 


ſpouting wi 
« the foot: juſt as the Biſalze u. 


« flies to Rhodope, and to the de. | 


* behind the reſt, or lie down as ſhe { 
* feeding, in the middle of the 
* plain, and return alone late at 
night; immediately cut off the 
faulty ſheep, before the dreadful 
+ contagion {ſpreads itſelf over te 
441. Turpis oves tentat ſtabies.] 
899 that — 5 


ſo ſubject to the ſcab as ſheep. He 
adds that it uſually ariſes on their be- 


waſhed, or if they are permitted to 


or if they are folded where mules, or 
horſes, or aſſes have ſtabled; or if 


uentius, 


PPP 8 r 


\ * 


- « Bruma gelu : | 5 | . 
el. poſt tonſuram, fi remedium “ dubium eſt, quin etiam ob eam 
I taedicti medicaminis non adju-;* rem lana quoque mollior atque pro- 
| W ; 6 aeſtivum ſudorem mari, . © lixior renaſcatur Thus Colu- 
el flumine non abluas, fi tonſum mella recommends the ſalt water as 
1- grgem patiaris ſylveſtribus rubis, a preſervative againſt the ſcab ; but 
« ac p 
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pulcibus idcirco fluviis pecus omne magiſtri 445 


| perfundunt, udiſque aries in gurgite villis 
| Merfatur, miſſuſque ſccundo defluit amni. 
Aut tonſum triſti contingunt corpus; amurza, - 


Et 


| - — — — — Cum frigidus imber |* hunc uſum durata paulum decoqui- 
« Altius ad vivum perſedit, et wer paulum decoqu 


* tur ; eaque grex perluitur. Hoc 
« cano I“ modo curatum pecus anno ſcabrum 
“ fieri non poſſe Celſus affirmat, nee 


inis ſauciari: fi ſtabulo utaris, Virgil adviſes the uſe of ſweet river 
„in quo mulae, aut equi, aut aſini water as a cure, after the diſtemper 


„ feterunt: praecipue tamen exiguitas has ſeized them. 


I ibi maciem, macies autem ſca-| 448. Aut tenſum triſti, (fc. We 


„ biem facit.” „ have ſeen already in the preceding 
N.] Pierius ſays it is cum in the note, the compoſition which Colu- 
Roman manuſcript. maella preſcribes againſt the ſcab. 


| 445. Dulcibus idcirco fluviis, &c.] The ſame author adds Hellebore to 


Calumella ſays, that a ſheep as ſoon his liniment, when it is to be ap- 


as ſheared, ſhould be anointed plied to a ſheep in which the diſeaſe 


mith the juice of lupines, the lees of is already begun: © Facit autem 


ad vine, and the dregs of oil in equal © commode primum ea compoſitio, 


quantities ; and be waſhed four days“ quam paulo ante demonſtravimus, 


' afterwards in the ſea, or in rain 11 ad facem et amurcam, ſuccum- 


water ſalted : and quotes the autho- | · que decocti lupini miſceas portione 


| rity of Celſus, who affirms that a . aequa detritum album Elleborum.”” 


dee from the ſcab for a whole year; 


ſheep treated after this manner will be | It mult be allowed that the ointment 
which Virgil here deſcribes 1s an ex- 
cellent compoſition. 5 


ad that the wool will be the longer 


ui ſoſter for it. Verum eaquando-| Amurca.] The lees of oil are 


1 * cunque detonſa fuerit, ungi debet much in uſe in Italy, and other coun- 


* tali medicamine, ſuccus excocti lu- tries where oil is made. We find: it 


1 * pini, veteriique vini faex , et a- recommended by Cato for many pur- 
] © murca pari menſura miſcentur, eo- ' poſes. We find the virtues of it col- 


que liquamine tonſa ovis imbuitur, lected by Dioſcorides. It is, fays 
atque ubi per triduum delibato ter- he, the dregs of oil. Being boiled 
* gote medicamina perbiberit, quar- in a copper veilel to the conſiſtence 
* to die, ſi eſt vicinia maris, ad lit- of honey, it is aſtringent, and has 
* tus deducta merſatur : fi minus eſt, the other effects of Lycium. It is 


wounds 


233 


wounds with vinegar and wine: it is | «« Argenti coquito.“ 


to thoſe which obſtruct the pores. It 
Plied with ſucceſs to ulcers of the 


of honey, it draws out rotten teeth. 


made into a liniment with the decoc- 
| tion of lupines and chamaeleon. —— 
of great ſervice to anoint the 
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Et ſpumas miſcent argenti, vivaque ſulphura, 


Idacaſque pices, et pingues unguine ceras, 


added to medicines for the eyes, and 
is the better for being old. It is ap- 


anus and pudenda. If it is boiled a- 
gain with verjuice to the confiſtence 


r being 


and pains of the joints with dregs i 
oil. A skin with the hair on ſmear- 

ed with it, and applied to the dropſy 
diminiſhes the ſwelling: "Apopyn, v- 
w00TaJpn i 1OTiY Baia TH NS- 


oivoy o,. mola. & xa; oÞ- 
aha Ti BeATi.av YiVET as. 7 
Tfpais. th 10 xps. ir- 


o fpPaxivu geen d xp PEAT W- 
dovs cu xa; mipimMectiioa. 


ig xd x irren i Tay v9po-| called 


Poet to mean quickſil- 
ver, grounding their opinion on the 
follow! ing paſſage of Calpurnius : 


* — Vivi quoque 
1 « melle 


0 
Scillamqus 


But quickſilver was never called 


cients ſeem to underſtand what we 
call litharge. It ariſes in the puri 


cation of filver, as is plamly 


deſcribed by Pliny : Fit in — 


« genti. Genera ejus tria 

* Omnis autem fit excocta in 15 
teria ex ſuperiori catino defluens in 
«« mferiorem, et ex Eo ſublata veru- 
* culis ferreis, atque in ipſa flamma 
* convoluta veruculo, ut fit modici 
** ponderis. Eſt autem, ut ex no- 
mine ipſo intelligi poteſt, ferve- 


A ſcentis et futurae materiae ſpuma. 
«« Difſtat a ſcoria, quo poteſt ſpuma 


« a faece diſtare. Alterum purgan- 


tis ſe materiae, T | 
* yvieumeſ.” | 
Vivaque ſulphura. ] SoServius and 
molt of the Commentators agree that 
it ſhould be read. Pierius found & 


ſulphura viva in the Roman, Medi- 


cean, and Lombard manaſcripts. l 


find the ſame reading in the 
the Cambridge, the Bodleian, 


Mead's manuſcripts, and in ſeveral 

of the oldeſt printed editions. 
Sulphur is without doubt a good 

ingredient in this compoſition. 


two forts, arida or ficca, which! we 
call properly pitch ; 


the pix Iguida or tarr, which, ür 
33 Fig og 3 


cellent meds for the 


5 ne 
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ma argenti, by which name the an- 


* metallis et quae vocatur pe | 


both the Arundelian manuſcripts. k 4 
is ac ſulpbura viva in one of Dr. 


T [daeaſaue pices.] Pitch 5 | 
= . ? * 
— on mount Ida. Pitch h of 


which we call tarr. [ believeit Þ 


— —————— . 


|. 


Far. 
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Jon tamen ul! magi. praeſe 
Quam 6 qui ferro pot nt rel. 
Ulceris os: alicur vitum, VI 


« praeſtantiſſ mum ad canum et ju- 
« mentorum cabiem.“ | 
Ceras.] Wax ſeems to be added 


chiefly to give to the medicine the 
anfiltence of an ointment, 


451. Scillam.] 'The Squill or ſea 


ion is a bulbous root, like an oni- 

| | on, but much larger. It 's brought 
| tous from Spain. | 

Hel ieboroſque graves. ] There are 
two kinds of Hellebore, the black 


and the white. I take it to be the 


white Hellebore, that Virgil means. 
{ Colamella expreſsly mentions the 


wude Hellebore, as we have ſcen al- 


u in the quotation from that au- 
d in the note on ver. 448. Di- 
endes however aſcribes the power 


of curing this ſort of diſeaſes to the 
lack Hellebore: Oe pre be. 0s Kcal 


t nerd ACaruTon i xn xa : 


Georg. Lib. III. 


ceillamque, H-!Jeboroſque graves, nigrumque bitumen. 
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25 fortuna laborum eſt, 

dere ſummum 

v1tque tegendo; EY 
Dum 


This is ſeldom if ever brought hither : 
what is generally fold for it being lit- 
tle difterent from common pitch. 
Pliny mentions a mixture of bitumen 
and pitch as good for the ſcab in 
ſheep : “ Elt et Piſſaphaltos, mixta 
*© Þitumini pice, naturaliter ex Apol- 
lionatarum agro. Quidam ipfi miſ- 
cent, praecipuum ad ſcabiem pe- 
corum remedium. | 
452. Non tamen ulla, c.] It has 
not without reaſon been ſaid by the 
writers of Virgil's life, that our Poet 
had ſtudied Phyfick. The reſpect 
with which he mentions the Phyſician 
Iapis, and the many medicines occa- 
fionally mentioned m his works, 
greatly favour this tradition. He 
has juſt mentioned an ointment, com- 
pounded with greaterskill,and deſcrib- 
ed with greater propriety of expreſ- 


*% c xidpivov iAziov xaTa&X0442%.|fion, than any that we meet with in 


The white hellebore is known to be 


the other writers of Agriculture. He 


iceable in diſeaſes of the skin, if now adds with much judgment that 


The externally applied; but it is 
1 wugh to be taken inwardly, as 
1 fe black fort is. Hence perhaps 

Vigil added the epithet graves, to ter. 
press the gobite hellebore. 


no application is of ſo much ſerrice, 
free diſcharge to the corroding mat- 


Bitumen. ] Bitumen, or, as the] nifies to open; in which ſenſe it is 


ir. ſulphureous, tenacious, inflam- 


| Geeks called it, A/pha/tus, is a uſed alſo inthe twelfth Aeneid : 


Enſe ſecent lato vulnus, telique la- 75 


mie ſubſtance, iſſuing out of the] tebram Ds 
aud, or floating upon water, as at Reſcindant penitus.” 


d in Shropſhire, and in the In the ſame manner it ſeems to have 
Barbadoes in America, whence|been uſed by Lucretius : —@ 


i brought hither under the name Proptereaque ſolere vias reſcindere 

WO Barbathes rar. Sometimes it is| © noftris 

hardened into a ſubſtance like «+ Senſibus — «ID 

dt” The moſt eſteemed is that 454. Alitur vitiun, vivitque le- 

ith b found] in Judea, and is call. gendb.] Thus alſo Lucretius : 
Bitumen | z 


Judaicum, or Jerur pitch, 22 © Ulus HOW 


as to lay open the ulcer, and give a 
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Dum medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera paſtor 
Abnegat, aut meliora D-os ſedet omnia poſcens, 


0 


Quin ctiam ima dolor balantum lapſus ad oſſa 
Cum turit, atque artus depaſcirur arida febris; 
Profuit incenſos aeſtus avertere, ct inter 


Ima ferire pedis ſalientem ſanguine venam : 
Biſaltac quo more ſolent, acerque Gclonus, 


Cum fugit in Rhodopen, atque in deſerta Getarum, 
Et lac concretum cum ſanguine potat equino, 
Quam procul aut molli ſuccedere faepius umbrae, 


Videris, aut ſummas carpentem 1gnavius herbas, 
Extremamque ſequi, aut medio procumbere campo 


Paſcentem, et ſerae ſolam decedere nocti; 


Continuo culpam ferro compeſce, prius quam 


. Ulcus enim viveſcit, et inveteraſ- 
«© cit alendo.” 

' 456. Ei.] Pierius fays it it is aut in 

5 the Roman manuſcript. 

456. Omnia.) It is omina in che 


Roman manuſcript, according to Pi- 


erius. It is omina alſo in the Ve- 
nice edition fol. 1475. La Cerda 
reads omina. 
. Biſaltae. ] The  Biſaltae| 
were a people of Macedon. 
 Gelanus.) See book II. ver. 115. 
462. Rhodopen.) Rhodope is a 
mountain of "Thrace. 
SGetarum.] The Getae or Dacians 
dwelt near the Danube 


EL) 


463. Lac concretum cum ſanguine 


f potat equino.] This cuſtom of drink - 


5 ing milk and horſe“s blood is aſcrib- 


Dira 


Ov Yee „ o bHoipte i. 


een 45 oof oog e 


1 vg br e 


"Apes pioyorlss — re *. | 


ri gr 


Pliny mentions the Senn as mii · 


ing millet with the milk of mares, or 
the blood drawn out of their legs: 


Sarmatarum quoque gentes hat 


maxime pulte aluntur, et cruda 


etiam farina equino latte vel ſan- *; 
guine e cruris venis admixto.” 
The ſame is ſaid by other authors, 

of different nations inhabiting thoſe 


464. Aut.) It is „in the King's | 


manuſcript. 
Succedere. 


] In one of dhe Arm 


ed to the Maſſagetae, a people of delian manuſcripts it is ſuccumbere. 


Scythia, by Dionyſius : 


Tode & per avaroAny Od, ifm XeAg- 


DJSovrog Aalto 8 


| MaooayiTas alen, bac Curiges 
dees. 
| "Avipes of 085 leur An by, 9 deli 
_ 7 


Elbe., N ve Te —— | 


epo. 4 


Saepius.] In the King's manil- - 


ſcript it is mallius. 


465. Jonavins.] Pierius founl 1 


ſegnius in the Roman manuſcript. 
467. Et.] The conjunction is o- 


| micted in one of Dr. Mead's manu- 


ſcripts. 


node in the ancient manuſcripts. 


| | | | 408. ow | 


46; | 


= 7 BEES EEE 


Sera no#i.] Pierius ſays.it 29 


L 


Georg. 


ra per incautum ſerpant contagia vulgus, / 1 
* tam cache — hyemem ruit ne turbo, 


8. Continuo culdam ferro com- 
] Mott of the printed editions, 
E the manuſcripts which I have 


I gllated, have cant nue ferro culpam, 


1 


0- 
nu- 
era 
- 


6 


which ſeems very unharmonious. 
ius reads continuo culpam ferro, 
viich order of the words Pierius alſo 


bund in the Roman, the Medicean, 


ad other very ancient manuſcripts. 


[have found the ſame order in two 
ad editions in fo/79, printed at Ve- 


nice in 1475, and 1476, and in an 
dd edition of the Georgicks n ofta- 
u printed at Paris in 1495. The 
ne is admitted alſo by La Cerda 


ad Heinſius. | 


dervius interprets culpam ferro 
meſes to mean, that the ſhepherd 
by killing an infected ſheep avoids 


I beng pep himſelf of a crime, in 


afering it to live to the damage 
| ofthe whole flock : Atqui habere 
* morbum culpa non eſt : ſed hoc 
8 * i occidendo eam, tuam cul- 


* dum uni parcis, fuerit totus grex 


qs contagione corruptus. Gri- 8 . 
| << E'er in the faultleſs flock the dire 35 
Hec inquam ſigna et indicia, quae| 5 
1 © febrim ſolent antecedere, ſimul at- 


naldus is of the ſame opinion: 


que perceperis, crimen vitabis, in 


160 
\ od poteris incidere, ſi dum uni 


„Rrcis, fuerit totus grex ejus conta- 


* fame interpretation : 


niſi utatur ferro.” Ruaeus icems 
Othink that by cu/pam is meant the 


vily behind the flock. 


Lib. III. 


It's 


"Um 


partial diſeaſe, which might be re- 
{trained by being cut out, but of a 
genera] ditorder which ſpreads itſelf 
over the whole body, making the 
ſheep loath it's food, and lag hea- 
I am 
ſuaded therefore, that by cu/pam he 
means the infected ſheep, and by 


ferro compeſce, that it ſhould be kill- 
on from 


ed, to prevent the cont 
ſpreading. 'Thus in the — 
gick, he uſes ramos compe ſce, to ex- 
preſs the pruning of trees, to hinder 
the too luxuriant ſpreading of the 
branches : 
— — — Tum denique dura 
Exerce i imperia, et ramos compeſ- 
ce fluentes.” 
All the tranſlators have concurred in - 
underſtanding culpam compeſce, to be 
meant of killing the ſheep. Thus 
May: 
* — —— Straight kill ut ey 


© Before th' infection through th? - 
am compeſce, id eſt, vita cri 
„nen in quod potes incidere, ſi, 


„Whole flock do . 
and Dryden: 

Revenge the crime, and take the 
_ © traytor's head, 


_ * contagion ſpread.” 
and Dr Trapp: 


Delay not, kill thy infocted ; « e'er 


g thro” all 


„ Th unwary flock the dire conta- 

gone corruptus. La Cerda gives] ” 
5 Hud cul- 
„len ferro compe ſce refertur ad eam N 
* ealpam, quae reſidebit in paſtore, 


” Lion | "_ 


— 


470. Non tam Rd agens, Oc. : Bi 
After theſe diſeaſes, to which tae _ 
ſheep are ſubje-t, our Poet adds that 


Aale of the ſheep : ** hujus mor- 
bum coerce ſtatim ferro.” 


1. But able. 
8 is not here ſpeaking 5 "yp { ay of a great plague, by which 


RJ * 
3 _ +, 


the diſtempers of cattle are innumer- 
Hence he takes occaſion to 


2 2 2 all 
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Quam multae pecudum peſtes: nec ſingula morbi 
Corpora corripiunt; fed tota acſtiva repente, 


Spemque gregemque ſi mul, cunctamque ab ori 
Tum ſciat, acrias Alpes, et Norica ſiquis 


all the country about the Alps was 


laid waſte. 5 a 
„% The whirlwind, which brings | 


cc 
«6 
«6 
60 
8 
40 
- 
_ 66 
«c 
cc 
46 
oO 
| cc 
cc 
| 8 
460 
46 
cc 
640 
«c 
40 
cc 
_ 
00 


c 


A 
46 


cs 


cc 
S cc 
64 
c«c 
>. 
40 


W hirlwinds do not precede a ſtorm; vius. 


on a ſtorm, and ruſhes upon the 
main, is not {o frequent, as the 
plagues of cattle are many : nor 
do theſe diſeaſes prey on ſingle 
bodies, but ſweep off whole foids 
on a ſudden, boti lamibs, and ſheep, 
and the whole ſtock entirely. I his 
any one may know, who ſees the 
loity Alps, and the Noric caſtles on 


* the hills, and the fields of Iapiaian 


Timavus, and the realms of the 
ſhepherds even now after ſo long 


a time deſerted, and the lawns ly- 
“ing waſte far and wide. Here 


formerly a moſt miſerable plague 


aroſe by the corruption of the air, 


autumn, and deſtroyed all kinds 
of cattle, all kinds of wild beaſts, 
ana poiſoned the lakes, and in- 
feed the paſtures with it's venom. 
Nor did they die after the com- 
mon manner, but when the burn- 
ing drought inſinuating itſelf into 
all the veins had contracted the mi- 
ſerable limbs, the corrupted moiſ- 


ture ooed out, and converted all 
the tainted bones wito it's ſub- 
„„ pp Os 

The words agens hyemem, ſays 


Dr. Trapp, are commonly explain- 


% ed by tempeſtatem ferens. And 
then it ſhould be rendered not 212 
but before a ſtorm. But I rather 
underitand it, agens tor agitaus 


hyemem, or atrem in hyemc, i. e. 
procelia. Surely a multitude of 


5 — — Et umbroſi patuere aeſtiva 


Servius. 


473. Spemque gregenſue. Servius 1 


gine gentem, 


cc, but are t Demſe. ves one, or At lea | s 
“parts of one,” | | 


I do not think that cyeber agen: 
/yemem turbo is to be underſtood to 
mean, that many whirlwinds precede 
one i ngle ſtorm, but that the ſea is 
toſled by many whirlwinds, each of 
which precede a torm. That a violent 


ſtorm is uſually preceded by a whirl- 1 
wind is molt certain: therefore to 
enter into a debate, whether te 


whirlwind is to be accour.ted a fore. 


runner of a ſtorm, or a part of the 


orm itſelf, would be a mere logo- 
machy. | | 


471. Quam multae pecudum peftes.] 


The Poet cannot mean that peſtilen- 


ces or murrains are as common a- 
mong the cattle, as ſtorms on the 
and raged through all the heat of 


ſea. 


Peſt s is a more general word, 


and includes all the ſeveral great miſ- 


!Orcunes that attend them. Thus a 
little before, he calls a ſerpent Pelli. 
acerba bum. oa. 
472. Aeſftiva.] ** Aqftiva are the 
* ſhady places, in which the cattle 
avoid the heat of the ſun in ſum- 
mer; thus Statws : _ | 


Lycati 


37 
* 


uterprets tlus, agnos cum matribus, 
which is generally received. 


*© of places theſe were, when they 


time ſince the peſtilence. Ser- 


Caſtell | 


Ded oF _ 


F. gn 8. 8 


— ww © — 


W 


474. Tum ſciat, Se. ]“ The ſenſe |] 


is this, if any one knows what fort 1 


« were full of cattle, he may no“ 
« ſee them empty, tho” it is a long 


Arias 


KEI 
= Fa 


. — 


. 


oy 
rn 


| ed aeriae, from their great height: 


| * Norica.] Noricum was a re 
| Germany, bordering on the Alps. 


{| i the Venetian territory, where the 


1 river Trmavus flows. This part * 
laly is now called Friuli. 


| na inſtead of arwa. 


- the Arundelian manuſcripts. 


Georg. Lib. III. 


| Caſtella in tumulis, et Tavidis arva Timavi, 

Nunc quoque poſt tanto videat defertaque regna 
puſtorum, et longe ſaltus lateque vacantes. 

Hic quondam | morbo caeli mileranda coorta eſt 


| Apkin . ] The Alps are call- 
they divide Italy from France and 
German 
. gion of 


Great part of it is what we now call 


| Bavaria. | 


475. lapi di arva Timavi. ] Some 
read Jap gis; but Iapygia was a part | 
of the * of Naples, far diſ- 
unt from the Alps, of which Virgil 
s here ſpeaking. Japidis is certainly 
the true meaning: for Japidia was 


Schrevelius and Maſvicius read ar- 


Timavus is a river of Carniola : 
is now called Timavo. 
478. Hic.] It is hinc in one of 


Virgil is generally — to ſpeak 
inthis place of the plague which broke 


Ty 
475 


Tempeſtas, 


2 Incobuie tandem populo Pandio- 

„nis: omnes 

Inde catervatim morbo monique 

„ een 

A plague thus rait d, laid learned 4. 

thens waſte; 

Thr ev'ry ſtreet, thro all the town 2 

it paſ?', 

Blaſting both man and beof wvith 
i nous wind : 

Death fled before, and ruin A be- 

hind. 

From Egypt's "— ſands the ow 

came, 

More hot than thoſe: that raid the 

deadly flame. 

At length the raging pages did Athers | 


ſerze, 


* plague ; and death attending the 7 


diſeaſe. 


| , men did die by heaps, by heats ; 


did fall, 
And the whole city made one funeral. 


-Cnnncy. 
ButThucy 41 ſays it began firſt in 


out in Attica, in the firſt year of the 


aun part of Ethiopia. which borders 


bon Egypt: 


1 * Haec ratio quondam morborum, une, rr & xe) T7: A I K 


Peloponneſian war, which has been upon Egypt, then it fell upon Egypt 


o accurately deſcribed by Hippo- and Libya, and into the greateſt part 
| erates, Thucydides, and Lucretius. of the Perſian territories; and then 


This laſt author, whom our Poet' it ſuddenly invaded the city of A- 
ſeems to emulate, derives this plague, thens : Hekaro N To u fro, us 
| : Nexelas, 5 Al dlertas vn; UTE Ar. | 


* et mortiter aeſtas Al bun xarięn. K i T1 Bxoikws 


© | = Finibu Cecropus funeſtos reddidit 7 r œα¾] ü A, 8&5 08 Ty Ad m, 


my agros, N TZLOEY we kW Art. 


But Virgil 


© Vaſtavitque vias, exhauſit civibus ſeems to make his peſtilence much 
He | | more ancient than that of Athens, for 
* Nam penitus veniens Aegypti e fi- ihe mentions Chiron, who lived at 


. 


nibus ortus, 


leaſt five hundred years before Hip- 


Aera permenſus multum, campol- pocrates, who flouriſhed about the 


beginning of the Peloponneſian war. 
Beſides, | 


** que natantes, 
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Tempeſtas, totoque autumni incanduit aeſtu, 

Et genus omne neci pecudum dedit, omne ferarum ; 499 
Corrupitque Jacus : infecit pabula tabo, 
Nec via mortis erat ſimplex: fed ubi ignea venis 

- Omnibus acta ſitis miſeros adduxerat artus, 


| Rurſus | 
Beſides, Thucydides mentions the] e Roſe, and with all the fires of av. 


_ Plague of which he ſpeaks as not * tumn burn'd.” 


proceeding even to the Morea ; but 481. Corrupitque le, 14 
depopulating only Athens, and the corripuit in the King's and in one of | 


moſt populous cities in that neigh- Dr Mead's manuſcripts. Pierius reads 
bourhood: Kai ig pe II. AO ron | corripuit but he lays it is corrupit in 
ox ieh, ö, r. xai dien er the Medicean and in ſome other an- 


misst ro N Ad has wi Nαũ,, cient manuicripts. — es 1 


Frura & xa To au ywprur Ta rally received. 

woAvarIrurorara. It does not ſeem 482. Nec via mortis erat fouplex. 
therefore, that this peſtilence invaded| ile Commentators agree that theſe 
the Alpine countries, which were no: | vords mean, that they died after an 


| fo very populous, abouliding or y unuiual manner. Thus Dryden tran- | 


with large paſtures. However, as {Lites them, Stran e death! _ 
Virgil no doubt had ſome view to the] 483. Sitis.] A parching heat and 
peſtilence deſcribed by 'Thucydides|thirit atcends all — fevers. 
and Lucretius, I ſhall lay the parallel Thus Lucretius : 
Places in thoſe authors, before the 
reader. | *« adola: 


479. Totoque | autumni — “ Flagravit ſtomacho famm, ut for . 


45. Servius interprets this It nacibus intus : 
 * burnt in the firſt part of the au- and 
% tumn, which always makes a pe- Inſedabiliter ſitis arida.” 


* ſtilence grievous.” In this he is] Thucydides mentions a moſt intolera- 


followed by Grimoaldus, La Cerda, |ble thirſt, and inward burning, inſo- 
and almoſt all the Commentators. much that thoſe who were ſeized 


In this ſenſe May tranſlates it: [with the plague could not bear their 
Hence by corruption of the air|cloaths, nor ſo much as any linnen 
5. & frag chrown over them; that they ran 
A plague aroſe, and rag'd all au- into the cold water, that ſome who 
33 long: 1 were negledted threw themſelves 
5 and Dryden: „ into wells, and that thoſe who drank 


“During th autumnal heats thi i in- largely did not fare the better for it: | 


„ dz drs iralero dle nt 


Dr Trapp ſeems to duct the ra, mavu NAI har: wy, 9. ths 


Poet to mean that the plague raged ' T&s ki, Ar 0 Tv 5 2 
with ſuch heat, as is uſual in autumn : | 2»{y: bau, 19401 Ts d ig owe vx; 
„„ "Twas here, long fince, a plague, o, are, S. wle. & Te ür 


Intima pars homini vero ug 1 85 


10 from rainted air 55 2 1 EAT rev . 2 dra 0% * 


es., 


AwmRpYoY 32 5 SS nt 


r. 


e e BE eee 


| EF. 


| ac vix ſuppoſiti tinguntur ſanguine cultri, 


; v Ma0000 woldy. 4 8 


e * 


enen 


5 Georg Lib. III. 119 
Rurſus abundabat fluidus liquor; omniaque in ſe 


Olla minutatim morbo collapſa trahebat. 485 


daepe in honore Deum medio ſtans hoſtia ad aram, 


Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vitta, 

nter cunctantes cecidit moribunda miniſtros. 

| Aut fi quam ferro mactaverat ante ſacerdos, 
Inde neque impoſitis ardent altaria fibris ; 490 


Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere vates: 


— 


le, mately v5 Nn Emmxiuarer,| © ſuine, and torments their ſwelligg 


5 TW zol xf T, Te Theor | Of throats.” | 


* 4 m 


inftances of the dire effects of this pe- Tebous roc TOUT xo, ara 
ftilence. The victims dropped down | &rw@tA1 1. TeiNevTavl Te aUTU aTk- 
dead ſuddenly before the altars: or if | S, vr Tov xaxoy ,. 


they lived to bear the knife of the ſa-} Aram. ] It is aras in ſeveral ofthe 


cikcer, their fleſh would not burn; | old editions. 


I nor could the augurs divine any thing | 487. Lanea.] Pierius reads linea; 
{ from the inſpection of their entrails. but he ſays it is /azea in the Medi- 

He then mentions the effects of this | cean, the Lombard, and in ſome other 
diſeaſe on calves, dogs, and ſwine. ancient manuſcripts. I find Iaurea in 

* Oſtentimes, in the midſt of ajſome of the old editions; but lane 


* ſacrifice to the gods, the victim [is generally received. | 
* ſanding before the altar, whilſt| Jfula.] The Infula was a fort 


« the woolly fillet is encompalied of diadem or fillet, with which the 


* with a ſnowy garland, drops down | heads of the victims were bound. 


dying amongſt the delaying mini- Ruaeus ſays the wittae were the or- 
* ters. Or if the prieſt happened naments which hung down from the 


* to ſtab any one, before it died, | Iufula. 


then the entrails being laid on the] 488. Miniſtros.] Pierius ſays it 


altars would not burn, nor could is magi/fros in the Roman manuſcript. 


I the augur give anſwers, when he 489. Ma#averat.] It is macta- 
1 * was conſulted ; but the knives with [ werit in the King's manuſcript. 
1 © which they are ſtuck, are ſcarce] Sacerdos.] Dryden has groſaly "# 
| © tinged with blood, and the ſurface |tranſlated this word holy butcher. 
| * of the ſand is but juſt ſtained with} 491. Nee reſponſa poteſt conſultus 
I thin gore. Hence the calves fre- |reddere vates. The entrails of the 
1 * quently die in the plentiful pa- 
PR tures, and give up their ſweet| the will of the gods, unleſs they were 
| „ breath at full cribs. Hence the | ſound. I PT LY a 
2 gentle dogs run mad, and a rat- 492. Ac. ] It is aut in the King's, 
| .. Ung cough ſhakes the vg both the Arundelian, one of ye 


victims were thought not to diſcover 


* Thucydides ſays that prayers to the 

- g odds, and inquiries at the oracles were 
486. Saepe in honore Deum, &c] of no ſervice, and at laſt were laid afide; 
He comes now to relate particular Oca Te pos te odg inerevouy, 4 - 


* N 4 
Py 1 
; 


"FO 
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Summaque jejuna ſanie infuſcatur arena. 
Hine lactis vituli vulgo moriuntur in herbis, 


Er dulces animas plcna ad pracſepia reddunt. 495 
Hinc canibus blandis rabies venit, et quatit aegros 2 
Tuſſis anhela ſucs, ac faucibus angit obeſis. 
Labitur infelix ſtudiorum, atque immemor herbae 
„ Victor 


| Mead's manuſcripts, and in _— 


of the oldeſt editions. In ſome o 


them it is at. 


493. Jejuna ſanie. ] In theſe mor- 
bid bodies, the liquids were almoſt 


uUòèuaſted, and, inſtead of blood, there 
came out only a corrupted matter. 


496. Hinc canibus blandis rabies 
venit.] The madneſs to which dogs 


are ſubject, is attended with moſt | 


dreadful conſequences. Their bite 


communicates the madneſs, not only 


to other animals, but to mankind 
alſo. The moſt terrible of all the 
ſymptoms of this diſtemper is the Hy- 


| drophobia, or dread of water: the 
patient, however thirſty, not being 
_ able to drink any fort of liquor, with- 
out being thrown into moſt horrid 
- convulſions. The reader may find 


the deſcription of ſeveral caſes, in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions. The 
| beſt remedy for this diſeaſe was com- 
municated to the Royal Society by 
” Mr. Dampier, and has fince been| 

received by the College of Phyſicians 
into their Diſpenſatory, under the 
name of Pukuis antilyſus, being a 
compoſition of black pepper and 


the aſh-coloured 


ground liver-wort, 


in equal quantities. The doſe of this 
powder is Hur ſcruples. The perſon, 


who has the misfortune to be bitten, 


ought to bleed immediately, and waſh 
the place carefully, where the bite 


was received, with ſalt water; and 
it is no bad precaution, to deſtroy all 


5 the cloaths which were worn at the 
time, when the accident happened.“ 


It ſhould be taken faſting, for ſeveral 


mornings, in warm milk, beer, ale, | 


broth, or other ſuch like convenient 
vehicle. It muſt be taken before 
the ſymptoms of madneſs appear ; 


for otherwiſe it will be ineffectual. 


See the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 237, p. 49, or Lowthorp's A- 
bridgment, Vol. III. p. 284. 

Thucydides does not mention any 
thing of the dogs running mad : he 


only ſays they were more obnoxious 
to this diſtemper than other animals, 

becauſe of their greater familiarity 
with men: O. d Klee pany ao |, 
0now Tape o TY @ToCxivo©, As _ F 


To Eororarrac) aus. | . 

497. Faucibus angit ob+fis.)] Swine 
are ſubject to coughs, and inflamma- 
tory ſwellings in the throat; whence 


the Poet with great propriety uſes 


the word angit, angina being the La- 
tin name for a Quinſey. 


&c.] Having briefly made mention 
of dogs and ſwine ; he now ſpeaks 


more largely of the violent effects of 


this diſtemper on horſe 


ES: 


The conquering horſe is ſeized, | 


„ unhappy in his toils, and forgetful 


«© of his food, and loaths the ſprings, | 
« and ſtamps frequently on the 


« ground with his foot: his ears hang 
« down: a doubtful ſweat breaks 
% out, which grows cold when they 


/unitr tne 


— 9 


498. Labitur infelix ſtudiorun, 


eth: but aiterwards even this 


„ing. but when the diſeaſe began 
I* to increaſe, their eyes were in- 


| | „med, and 


„ J* recruited with rage they burned : 
3 "and, (oh ! may the gods give a 


J error to their enemies!) when they 


their naked teeth. 


1 n2us aii, fortunatus laborum, laeta 


3 a *** — *** e 


a * 3 food, 


Irebra ferit : demiſſae aures : 


or, ct in. quidem morituris frigidus; aret 


1 


| « were the ſymptoms at the begin- 


etched deep, and ſometimes loaded 
1 * with a groan, and their long ſides 
deaved with ſobs: black blood 
daes out of their noſtrils, and 
! © their rough tongue cleaves to their 
dotted jaws. At firſt it was of 
I* ſervice to drench them with the 


* only hope to preſerve them from 
* was their deſtruction: and being 


© better mind to the pious, and that 


pere in the pangs of death, they 
J tore their own mangled fleſh with 


1 bfelix Audiorum.] Thus we have| 


c. 

Inmemor herbae.] Some aber 
Ws wmind/ul of victory, taking her-| 
ke to expreſs thoſe herbs, which 


Georg. Lib. In 


. equus. fonteſque avertitur, et pede terram 


their breath was 


Lenaean liquor: this ſeemed the 
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incertus ibidem 500 


Pellis 


499. Pede terram ctrebra ferit. 1 
* In the Lombard manuſcript it is 
*© crebro ferit, nor need we be afraid 
of the falſe quantity, for Cariſius 
* acknowledges the adverb tertio for 
* a dactyl, and /ero is in the mea- 
“ ſure of a trochee in Statius.“ ” 
Pierius. 
| Themoſt e diſeaſes of horſes 
are frequently attended with an un- 
uſual ſtamping on the ground. 
500. Damiſſae aures.] The hang- 
ing down of the ears is mentioned by 
Columella, as a ſymptom of pain 
in a horſe's head: Capitis dolorem 
* indicant lachrymae,quae profluunt, 
** aureſque flaccidae, et cervix cum 
« capite 3 et in terram ſum· c 
c« miſſa. 
Incertus fador.. 1 By 2 doubtful 7 
Feat, he either means a ſweat of 
which it may be doubted whether it is 
a good or a bad ſymptom, or elſe a 
{weat that comes and youu uncertain- 
ly and irregularly. OE 
501. Morituris frigidus.] In the | 
Cambridge, one of the Arundelian, 
and one of Dr. Mead's — 


dere uſed by the Ancients to denote 
_ But I rather believe, that 
15 meant only palare. 
de eighth Eclogue ; 


0" lmmemor 3 quos eſt mi- 


* rata juvenca. 
| duden has introduced both 8 
| " The victor horſe, 1 of | his 


The palm renounces, . abhors 
wy ve Hood. w_ en ws 


it 15 moriturus. 


A cold ſweat is e known 


1 hus 1 in to be a bad ſymptom. 


Aret pellis.] The dryneſs of the - 
| ſkin is inconſiſtent with the ſweating 


juit mentioned. We muſt therefore 


underſtand the Poet, not to mean that 
all heſe ſymptoms were found in eve - 
ry horſe, but that they were variouſly 


© \aitected, The cold ſweat is a ſign of a 


diminution of the vital powers; and the 


jay nets and hardneſs of the {kin ſhew 


3.3.8 


. 
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Pellis, et ad tactum tractanti dura reſiſtit. 
Haec ante exitium primis dant ſigna diebus, 
Sin in proceſſu coepit crudeſcere morbus, 


Tum vero ardentes oculi, atque attractus ab alto 


505 


Spiritus, interdum gemitu gravis, imaque longo 
Ila ſingultu tendunt: it naribus ater 


that there is a 
an obſtruction of the matter, which 


ought to be perſpired thro' the pores 
of the ſkin. 


zoz. Et ad tafum. ] In the Ro- 
man manuſcript it is at ; and in the 
Lombard it is tradtum, according to 


Pierius. 
Foz. Dant.] It is dat in one off. 


the Arundelian manuſcripts. 


505. Ardentes oculi.] Thucy- 


as. in his deſcription of the plague| 9 
3 Corripere aſſidue nervos et membra 
Diſſolvebat eos, defſſos ante, fa - 


at Athens, ſays they were at firſt ſeiz- 


: ed with a heat and heavineſs in the 


N head, with a redneſs and infamma 


= tion of the 1 nfaro, 4 186 


T ws 


earns Jeppcrs ioxupat, xa 


 e@Jakuar ile, xa QAyuor| 


My Thus alſo Lucretius: 


cipio, caput incenſum fervore 
erebant : 


: « Et dupliceis oculos fuffuſa luce ru- 


benteis.“ 


| 7 0 


head ; 


| The glowing eyes, with Blood hot 


beams loaok'd red, 


Like blazing ſtars, approaching fate 


— 


Car ck. 


| * 
Aruradtus ab alto Jpiritus.] In the 


3 Ling s manuſcript, it is ab/tra&tus. 


I hucydides ſpeaks of their fetch-| 


ing their breath with difficulty, and 


IR with a ſtrong ſmell: * drohen, 
| 2 aden "ics, | | 


great inward heat, and F 


| 


Sanguis, 


tendunt.) Thucydides ſays that moſt 
of them had ſobs or hickups, attend. 


ed with ftrong convulſions : Alt 7) 


Toi Whtioow rimial ru, OTaCuy = 


wordonas i ioxvpor. Thus Lucretius: 


* Intolerabilibuſque malis erat anxius 


* anguor 
Aſſidue comes, et gemitu commit 


_ © querela, 
** Singultuſque frequens noctem per- 
( ſaepe, diemq; 


coactans, 
tigans. . 


To theſe fierce pains were jun. 'd can- 


__ tinual care, 


And ſad complainings, groan”, ond | 


deep deſpair 


7 ormenting, wvexing ſobs, and deady 


bs, 


I, bich rais'd convulſions broke the 
Firft, fierce unuſual heats aid ſeixe thel 


vital ties 
Of mind and limbs. 


is autem inſtead of ater. 
Thucydides ſays their inner parts 

their throat and tongue diſcharged 

blood: x T& re, 7 Te gary: xa 


allo Lucretius: 


« atro | 
« Sanguine, et i vocis via 


* ſepta coibat; 
« Ae 


$06. fm For ilia yr 


507. It naribus ater Janguis, fie ] 
In one of Dr. Mead's * it 


9 * " * . . — 4 1 
——_ 3 3 „„ 1 * * * 


1 YAUooa, £ Jos air Ny. Thus f 


„ Sudabant 2 fauces nungen 1 


05 


12 uſeleſs, rough, and ſcarce could 
= | from themfelves to their enemies. 


3 *© beenus'd; > 
1* And thro” a horn the gen'rous juice 


2 


I pofuit inſerto latices infundere cornu 
lenaeos; ea viſa ſalus morientibus una. 


Georg. Lib. III. 
unguis, et obſeſſas fauces premit aſpera lingua. 
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510 


Vox erat hoc ipſum exitio, furiiſque refecti 
irdebant, ipſique ſuos, jam morte ſub aegra, 
hi meliora piis, erroremque hoſtibus illum! 


iſciſſos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 


s Atque animi interpres manabat lin- 
A oua cruore, 
[Rn malis, motu gravis, a- 

« ſpera tactu. CY 
ty mouth and jaws were fil d with 
clatted blood; © 

1% throat with ulcers : the tongue 
could ſpeak no more, 
I hut over flow'd, and drown'd in pu- 
1 tridgore, 1 | 


nale a moan. N 
Z’ Þ 
bog. Profuit inſerto latices, &c.] 
1 Vine was frequently given to horſes 


bythe Ancients. Virgil ſays this was | 


bund of ſervice at firſt, but after- 
wards it 


| 


J caſing their ſpirits. Dryden un- 
de wine was of ſervice at the begin- 
wg of the diſtemper, but was de- 
tuftive, if given too late: ' 
' Adrench of wine has with ſucceſs 


4 C1] 'd > 3 : 

Wich timely taken op'd his clo- 
|” gas; 
t, if tos late, the 


patien jent's 
= death did cauſe. : . 


1* Forthe too vig rous doſe toa fierce- 
J, © I wrought; 
Aud added fury to the ſtrength it 


proved deſtructive to them 
I tiowing them into a fury, by en- 


our Author to mean, that] 


Ecce 


F Recruited into rage he grinds his 
B | | | 
In his own fleſh, and feeds ap- 
e proaching death. . 
This ſenſe is very good; but I be- 
lieve it is not that which Virgil 
—— 5 
513. Dii meliora fits, &c.] This 
was a frequent form among the An- 
cients of expreſſing their abhorrence 
of any great miſchief, by wiſhing it 


Something like this is in the eighth 
SEES 
«© Quid memorem infandas caedes? 
.:- 0 quad fate twyrans 
« Effera ? Dii capiti ipfius generique 
cc re ſer went. 7 1 5 
Errorem. ] Pierius ſays it is arda- 
rem in the Roman manuſcript. 
5 14. Diſcifſos nudis laniibant der- 
tibus artus.] In one of Dr. Mead's 
— 7 an 
«© The word zudis ſeems to imply, 
** that by tearing their fleſh, they at 
the ſame time tore the gums from 
their teeth, ut fæditatem expri- 
« meret, adjecit nudi: ; ſays a Com- 
„ mentator in the Varior. And 
* what he means I know not. Dr. 
This Commentator is Philargyrius, 
I take his meaning to be, that the 
gums being ulcerated, and rotted 2. 


® brought. 


way from their teeth, was a filthy 
CV] -. 


that has ſeen it. 


Poet may intend to expreſs the horrid 


kind. He repreſents the mortality 
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Concidit, et mixtum ſpumis v 
Extremoſque ciet gemitus: it 


fight ; which every one muſt allow 
Tho' perhaps by naked teeth the 


grinning of the horſe in the agonies 
_ — for Lucretius has uſed 
the ſame expreſſion for the grinning 
J 3 
Maollia ricta fremunt duros audantia 


515. Ecce autem duro fumans, &c. ] 


As the Poet had before ſpoken of bulls 
and horſes together, when he treated 
of their generation, and the ways of | 
managing them; ſo now he joins| 
them in diſtreſs, and deſcribes the mi- 


ſery of the Bull immediately after 

that of the horſe. This paſſage is 
wonderfully poetical. He repreſents 
the bull dropping down under the 
oak, and the unhappy farmer leav- 
ing the plough in the middle of the 
held. Hence he ſlides into a beauti- 


ful digreſſion, concerning the whole-| 
ſome ſimplicity of the food of theſe | 


animals, which he oppoſes to the 
luxurious and deſtructive diet of man 


among the kine to have been ſo great, 
that they were forced to uſe buffaloes 
ſor the ſacrifices of Juno, to bury the 
corn 1n the ground with their hands, 
and todraw their waggons themſelves, 
for want of cattle. 55 
But lo the bull ſmoaking under 
the weight of the plough drops 
* down, and caſts out of his mouth 
blood mixt with foam, and gives 
his laſt groans : the melancholy 
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Ecce autem duro fumans ſub vomere taurus 


515 


omit ore cruorem, 
triſtis arator, 


Moerentem 


the ſteer that grieves at his bro. 


cc 


ther's death, and leaves the for- 
ſaken plough in the middle of his 
toll. 
ſure from the ſhade of the lofty 
woods, nor from the ſoft mea. 


% dows, no, nor from the river, 


cc 


which rolling over the rocks flows 


* clearer than amber through the 
plain; his flanks grow flabby, a 
deadneſs ſeizes his heavy eyes, and 
his unwieldy neck hangs droop- 


ing to the ground. What do his 
toils and good ſervices now avail ? 
or what benefit is it to him to have 
turned the heavy clods with the 
ſhare ? he never ſuffered by the 


„  rious bankquets. His food was 
leaves and plain graſs, and his 


« exerciſed with running. Nor did 
care ever difturb his whole- 
{ome reſt. At no other time do 
they ſay that kine were wanting 


„Therefore with difficulty they till 
„ the earth with harrows, and ſet 


% the corn with their very nails, and by, 
draw the ratthng waggons over |: 
the high mountains with ſtrained I 


” necks.” T0 . = 
517. Extremoſnue ciet gemitus : it 
triftis arator.] The pauſe in th 
verſe is too beautiful, not to be ob- 


But he can receive no plea- 


maſlic gifts of Bacchus, or by luxu - 


* 0 


drink the clear ſprings, and rivers 


for the ſacrifices of Juno, and that 
the chariots were drawn by une- | 
qual buffaloes to the high temples, | 


res nn 


— 


= 8 


ſerved. The departure of the mourn - 4 


ful plowman, and the 
ſurviving bullock, for the death of 


4 plowman goes away, unyoaking 


| 


The ſlow meaſure of the 


cConſiſting, 


grief of the f 


his partner are exceedingly: movmng. 
next line 
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5 I hoerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, 
4rque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 
Non umbrae altorum nemorum, non molſia poſſunt 320 
m {rata movere animum, non qui per ſaxa volutus | 
purior electro campum petit amnis; at ima 
o | Solvuntur latera, atque oculos ſtupor urget inertes 5 
„ {adterramque fluit devexo pondere cervix, 
is { (uid labor aut benefacta juvant? quid vomere terras 525 
a- 1 hivertifle graves? atqui non Maſſica Bacchi 
Y ſſunera, non illis epulae nocuere repoſtae : 
f frondibus et victu paſcuntur ſimplicis herbae. 
| Pocula ſunt fontes liquidi, atque exercita curſu 


ws | Eg 
he flumina, nec ſomnos abrumpit cura ſalubres. 530 
* | Tempore non alio dicunt regionibus illis „„ 
p- | f ; Bon 
bs 1 

12 | 

1 "_ of ſpondees, is no leſs wor- | 526. Maſfica Bacchi munera. ] See 
he my of obſervation. che note on book II, ver. 143. 

the 510. Relinguit.] It is e in| 528. Vie.) Pierius ſays it is 
u- dme of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, and victum, in the Lombard manuſcript, 


zas n ſereral of the oldeſt editions. which he thinks no inelegant reading. 

his zo. Non umbrae, &c.] This re- 529. Atque.] Schrevelius reads 5 
ers its to the ſurviving bullock, who is| a. 
lid | repreſented as inconſolable. He re-| 5 30. Abrumpit. 1 Some read abru- 
le- Fires no ſatisfaction from ſhady | pit. 
do | woods, fine meadows, and clearſtreams: | 531. Tempere non alio, &c.] Ser- 
ng | buthe falls away. his eyes grow ſtu-vius, and after him many others ima- 
wat | pid and heavy, and his neck hangs gine that the Poet here alludes to 
— — not being able to IIA | his the famous ſtory of Cleobis and Bi- 
lud ton, the ſons of a prieſteſs of Juno 
Non mollia pofſunt prata movere a- at Argos, who, when the beaſts were 


let | zimum.] Pierius has Non gramina not ready at the time of the facrifice, 
nd poſunt grata moyere animum ; but he!yoaked themſelves, and drew their 5 
wo lays the common reading is in all the mother to the temple. The prieſteſs 
ed acient manuſcripts. hereupon intreated the goddels, to 
= 522, A.] It is er in the King reward the piety of her ſons with the 
„ manuſcript, | greateſt good, that could befal men: 
hs 524. Pondere.] Iri is vertice in the which ſhe granted by cauſing them to 
b- | Log s manuſcript. _ be found dead in their beds the next 
1 - $25. N labor, &c. ] Theſe fix x morning. The reader will find this 
7 les are not without reaſon admired | ſtory related by Herodotus, by Plu- 
Ig Scaliger, who declares he had ra-|tarch in his treatiſe of Conſolation, : 
. { ther have been the author of them, addreſſed to Apollonius, and by Ci- 
wc Þ thanto have had the favour of Croes|cero, in his firit book of Tuiculan 


g. | Wor Cyrus, Fs Queſtions. 
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Quaeſitas ad ſacra boves Junonis, et uris 
Imparibus ductos alta ad donaria currus. 
Ergo aegre raſtris terram rimantur, et ipſis 


Unguibus infodiunt fruges, monteſque per altos 
Contenta cervice trahunt ſtridentia plauſtra. 


| Queſtions. But I do not find any 
mention of a ſcarcity of cattle by 


means of any plague ;. but only that 
the mules or bullocks were either not 
ready ſoon enough, or were tired as 
they drew the chariot. Beſides, the 


ſcene of this ſtory is laid at Argos, 


whereas Virgil is ſpeaking of the 
1 3 Uris.] See the note on book 
I.. 5 
5 33. Alta ad donaria.] © Dona- 
ria are properly the places where 
e the gifts to the gods are laid up. 
Hence the word is transferred to 
* fignify temples. For thus pulvina- 
* * uſed for otra 
«0 whereas they are properly the 
* cuſhions or couches, which uſe to 
be ſpread in temples.” Servius. 
34. Ergo aegre, &c.] The Poet 
deſcribes the great mortality of cattle, 
by faying the people were forced to 
ſrratch the earth with their nails, in 
arder to ſow or rather /e their corn, 
| ſcarce being able to drag the harrows 
over the fields, and that they ſtrain- 
ed their own necks with the yoaks. 
536.] Contenta.) This is gene- 
rally interpreted not contented, but 
framed. Wo en | 
It will not, I believe, be diſagree 
able to the reader, if I now lay be- 
fore him an abſtract af the account 
of the diſeaſe which raged among the 
Kine in England, in the year 1714. 
This account was drawn up by Mr. 
Bates, then Surgeon to his Majeſty's 
 houſhold, who was appointed, toge- 


535 
Non 


ther with four Juſtices of the Peace, 
by the Lords Juſtices, to inquire into 
this diſtemper, and by him commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society, It is 
printed in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſaions, No. 358, page 872. Jones'; 
Abridement, Vol. V. p. 48. 

This Gentleman obſerves, that all 
Cows have naturally a purgation by 


the Anus for five or fix weeks in the 
ſpring, from what the Cow-keepers 


call the f-imne/s of the graſs; during 


which time they are briſk and lively, 
their milk becomes thinner, of a 
blueiſh colour, ſweeter to the taſte, 
and in greater plenty. But the ſpring 
preceding this diſtemper, was un- 
uſually dry all over Europe. Hence 


there was but little graſs, and that fo 


it has in other years, that Mr. Bates 


could not hear of one Cow-keeper, 
who had obſerved his Cows to have | 
that purgation in the ſame degree as 
uſual ; and very few who had ob- 
ſerved any at all. They all agreed 


ö 


that their Cows had not given above 
half ſo much milk that ſummer as 
they did in others; that ſome of 


them were almoſt dry; that the milk | 


they did give was much thicker, and 


| yellower than in other years. It was 


obſerved by the whole town, that 
very little of the milk then ſold would 
boil withqut turning; and it is A 


known truth, that the weakeſt of the 


common purges deprive a Cow en- 
tirely of her milk ; from all which cir- 


cumſtances he thinks it evident, _ 


BT 


dry and void of that frinmeſs which | 
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; the ſole cauſe of this diſeaſe ; 
0 
gere, that they firſt refuſed their 


| &y ; their heads ſwelled, and ſome- 
ines their bodies. In a day or two 
I nore, there was a great diſcharge of 


I ahers in five or fix, but the bulls 
bed eight or ten. During their 
I dale illneſs, they refuſed all man- 
I rr of food, and were very hot. 

1 Offixteen Cows which he diſſec- 
imd, the firſt five had herded with 
I thoſe that were ill, and the ſymp- 
I um of this diſtemper 
dme viſible; in theſe, the 
i en were larger than uſual, and fil- 
1 &dwith bile of a natural taſte and 
I ſmell, but of a greener colour. Their 
I freat-breads were ſhrivelled, and 
dme of the glands obſtructed and tu- 
7 nefed. Many of the glands in their 
7 neſenteries were twice or thrice their 
2 natural bigneſs. Their lungs were a 


1 peared as in a healthful ſtate. 
Ide next fix that he opened, had 
den ill about two days: In them 
7 tte livers were blacker than uſual, 

ud in two of them there were ſeve- 
ĩẽ bags, filled with a petrified ſub- 

luce like chalk, about the bigneſs of 
1 pea. Their gall-bladders were 
ice their natural bigneſs, and filled 


the want of that natural purgation 
y producing thoſe obſtructions, 
ich terminated in a putrefaction, 
ad made the diſtemper contagious. 
The ſymptoms of this diſtemper 


bod: the next day they had huſſtiſh 
coughs, and voided excrements like 


nucous matter by their noſe, and 
heir breaths ſmelled offenſively. 
lally a ſevere purging, ſometimes 
ody, which terminated in death. 
me cows died in three days, and 


were juſt be- 
gall blad- 


little inflamed, and their fleſh felt 
tot. All other parts of the bowels 
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glands in their meſenteries were ma” 
ny of them five times as big as na- 
turally, and of a blackiſh colour. 
Their lungs were inflamed, with ſe- 
veral bags forming. Their inteſtines 
were full of red and black ſpots. 
Their fleſh was very hot, tho' not 


in them he found the liver to 
tracted, and in three of them there 


were ſeveral bags, as big as nutmegs, 
filled with a chalky ſubſtance. Their 


green bile. Their 


ny of their glands very large 


ny of them diſtended to eight or ten 
times their natural bigneſs, were very 


ging. Their lungs were much in- 


other diſſections, he obſerved the 


following remarkable particulars. 
In one the bile was petrified in its 
veſſels, and reſembled a tree of coral, 
but of a dark yellow colour, and 

In another there 
were ſeveral inſlammations on the 


brittle ſubſtance. 


with a greener bile than the firſt. 


ome of their glands very large aud 
ard, and of a blackiſh colour, 'The 


liver, ſome as large as a half- crown, 
cracked round the edges, and appear- 
a firſt.' ed ſeparating from the ſound part, 
ir ſweet-breads were fhrivelled, | like a peltilential carbuncle. In a. 
third, the liquor contained in the 
! Pericardium, appeared like the ſub- 

hdings 


altered in colour. The five lat that 
he opened, were very near —_ | 


blackiſh, much ſhrivelled and con- 


gall-bladders were about three times 
as big as uſual, and filled with a deep 
ſweet - breads - 
were ſhrivelled and contracted, 2 ; 
hard, and of a black colour. The 
glands in their meſenteries were ma- 


black, and in the pelvis of moſt of 
thoſe glands in two Cows, there was 
a yellow putrefaction, of the conſiſt- 
ence of a ſandy ſtone. Their inteſ- . 
tines were of; the colour of a ſnake, - 
their inner coat excoriated by pur- 


flamed, with ſeveral bags containing 
a yellow purulent matter, many of 
them as big as a nutmeg. Their 
fleſh was extreme hot, tho? very little 
altered in colour. Theſe were the 
general appearances ; but in ſome , 


the whole to 6774. 15. 14. The 
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ſidings of lime water; and had ex- 


coriated, and given as yellow a co- 
lour to the whole ſurface of the heart 
and Pericardium, as lime water could 
poſſibly have done EH 

All the medicines that were ap- 
plied proved ineffectual, and the me- 
thod by which the contagion was at 
laſt ſuppreſſed, was this: they divi- 
ded their Cows into ſmall 
which means they loſt only that par- 


cel in which the contagion happen-| 
ed; for otherwiſe the diſeaſe would 


| ſpread from one infected Cow, thro” 


a whole herd. They alſo brought 
all their Cows to be burned or buried 


with quick lime, to encourage which, 


parcels, by | 
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Non lupus inſidias explorat ovilia circum, 


the King allowed them a reward, 
out of his own Civil Lift, for every 
Cow ſo brought, which amounted in 


number of Bulls and Cows loſt by 


this diſeaſe were five thouſand four 
| hundred and eighteen, in the coun-| 
ties of Midleſex, Eſſex, and Surry ;| 
and of Calves, four hundred and thir-| 


ty-nine. 


537. Non lupus inſidia: explor at, | 


cc 


c.] The Poet, having already 


mentioned the deſtruction which was: © © 


made among the cattle, now repre- 
ſents this waſting peſtilence as extend- 
ing itſelf thro? earth, ſea, and air: 


he obſerves that phyſick was of no 


ſervice, and that even the divine 
maſters of the art failed. To com- 
Pleat the horror of this peſtilence, he 
_ repreſents I viiphone, one of the Fu- 
ries, ſpreading death and deſtruction 
a around, the cattle falling by 
hueape, their hides uſeleſs, and the 

_ wodl ipreading the infzction in thoſe 
who pretumed to weave it into gar- 
ments. | 


(c 
E 
y ; 
Cc 
'66 
cc 
46 
66 
cc 


cc 


cc 


'T 


ce 


«c 


6 4 


clouds. 
ſervice now to change their pa- 
ſture, and the arts of medicine 
were injurious : the maſters them- 


of Amythaon. 
phone, being ſent into the light 


Nec 
„The wolf does not now exer. 
ciſe his wiles around the folde, nor 
does he proul by night about the 
flocks : a ſharper care ſubdues 
him: the timorous deer and flyin 


ſtags now wander among the dogs, 


and about the houſes. Now the 
waves caſt upon the ſhore the off. 
ſpring of the vaſt ocean, and all 
ſorts of fiſhes, like ſhipwrecked 


bodies ; and unuſual ſea-calyes Ay % 


into tne rivers. he vi pe- 
riſnes, in vain defended by its 


winding den; and the water-ſnakes 


aſtoniſh'd with erected ſcales. The 


air no longer agreed even with 
the birds, but down they fell, 
leaving their lives under the lofty 
Moreover, it was of no 


ſelves failed, even Chiron the ſon 
of Philyra, and Melampus the fon 
The 


from the Stygian darkneſs rages: 


ſhe drives diſeaſes and fear be- 
fore her, and riſing, uprears her 


devouring head higher every day. 
The rivers, and withering banks, 


and bending hills reſound with 
the bleatings of ſheep, and fre- 
quent lowings. And now ſhe de- 
ſtroys them by multitudes, and 
heaps up in the ſtalls the rotting. 


carcaſſes: till at laſt they found 


the way to cover them with earth, | 


and bury them in pits. For even 


their hides were of no uſe; nor 
could any one cleanſe their en- 


trails with water, or purge them 
with fre. Nor could their fleeces 


corrupted with ſores and filth be 
horn, nor could any one touch 
the putrid wool : but if any pied 

| the 


pale Tiſi- 


N 


| 
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* 
2 
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9 
my 


7 1 lace, which he deſcribes, was more 


r 


oY uche, a &y 103 . anole 


ie to feed on human carcaſes, 
wald hardly touch the bodies of 
: thoſe, who lay unburied, and if they 
i l them, they died — 
| boi yg fit Aoyou To ages 
4 Nov, rd Ts ana NaklutuTifus 1 
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I Nec gregibus nocturnus obambulat ; acrior illum 
Cura domat 3 timidi damae, cervique fugaces 


Nunc interque canes, et circum tecta vagantur. 


m maris immenſi prolem, et genus omne natantum 
| littore in extremo ceu naufraga corpora, fluctus 
proluit: inſolitae fugiunt in flumina phocae. 

I hterit et curvis fruſtra defenſa latebris 


Vipera, et attoniti ſquamis aſtantibus hydri. 
his eſt aer avibus non aequus, et illae 


"as 


Precipites alta vitam ſub nube relinquunt. 
Praeterea jam nec mutari pabula refert, 


. | Quefitaeque nocent artes: ceſſere magiſtri 


i the odious cioarding ; ; then car- 


. — and a filthy ſweat over- 
their ſtinking limbs ; and 


* 2 ſhort titne the ſacred fire con. 


ſumed their infected members. 
Thucydidies ſays, that the peſti- 


teadful; than can be expreſſed by 
words, and was more grievous than 
auld be born by human nature, | 
nich ſhewed it plainly to be none 
the common ſort of diſeaſes. For 
men beaſts and birds of prey, which 


ula THe arIforrias po whootmimwley 


dn Th Gy 1 ra kor rre ar Th. r ye 


F jy T0184, 7 YET ajprra e 


ina ral TETf4T%I% c arIpuTu 
eras, ToAAwy arg iy, 


alſo Lucretius: 


Multaque humi cum inhumata ja-| 


* cerent corpora ſupra 


Corporibus, tamen alitum genus 
* atq; ferarum 


* Au proeul abſiliebat, ut acrem| 


* Aut ubi guſtarat, languebat morte 
„ propinqua. 

Nec tamen omnino temere illis ſo- 
__*« lhbus ulla : 

« Comparebat avis, nec no@tibu?. 
e ſcela ferarum 


. Exibant ſylvis: languebant plera; | 


___ que morbo, 
«© Et moriebantur. . 


541. Jam maris a ed 
The Poet here openly contradicts 


Ariſtotle, who ſays, that a peſtilen- 
vade fiſhes, as it often does men, hor- 


tame and wild: Noonua 9 3 


Calves MAI, xa T wv CwoTorw 


Plague : T ai; &  wolapabos X23 Agar 

ud N 4. oo red rotg odd 
i. ll. 

543. Tr flumina. ] In the King's 


manuſcript it is ad fumira. Pierius 


found the ſame reading in the Lom- 5 


bard manuſcript. 
549. Quaeſttaegue nocent artes. 1 


© exiret odorem: 


- 


540 


_ Phillyrides 


tial diſeaſe does not ſeem ever to in- 
ſes; oxen, and other animals, both 


4b , auger Tor R Oaivelas - 
rl, oiov imb r- Nds r- 


ral rerparöhan, 175 imTous K Boug 5 
ra. ro dA eis ivice K Ip wad 
Zypie : and that the animals of the 
rivers and lakes are not ſubject to the 


Thucydide: fays the Phyſicians at 
Bb b brit 


x 30 


firſt could be of no ſervice to the ſick, 
becauſe they did not know the nature 
of the diſtemper, but died themſelves 


above all others, becauſe of their| 


| | xg communion with the fick : 

uTs % iargpot npxouy To wfwroy 
 Depamivorles G,, ann ayro par 
Nele INN, Gow nat panicle 
Tfpoooay, od Tt dn aN f Ti xm | 
ovdipia. And afterwards he ſays, 
| thoſe who were taken care of, and 
thoſe who were not, died alike : that 
| thexe could be found no remedy that 
was of ſervice : that what did 


to one did harm to another: "EI»yoxo» | 
&, od n, ain], 04 N xal mar de- 


parevipercs. ty Te o xaliolh as, 
ws timer, , Ts X TpooPtporrac 
abe T6 e Tu Euvryxov aANov 
Tod ro iCAanle. Thus alſo Lucretius : 
« Nec requies erat ulla mali, de- 
Corpora, muſſabat tacito Medicina 
OT = =. 
and again, 3 PP 
Nec ratio remedi communis certa 
___ « dabatur, „„ 
Nam quod alis dederat vitales 
e , CD 
Volvere in ore licere, et caeli tem- 
„ ,, 
Hoc aliis erat exitio, lethumque 


Thus alſo Mr. Bates, in the ac- 
count above mentioned, ſays, ** ſe- 


veral phyſicians attempted the 
cure, and made many eſſays for 
that purpoſe ; but the diſſections 
convinced me of the improbability 
of their ſucceeding, with which 
«© I acquainted their Excellencies. 
However they having received a 
© Recipe and directions from ſome in 


<< Holland, ſaid to have been uſed 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Phillyrides Chiron, A mythaoniuſque Melampus. 


550 


Sacvit 


ders to make trial ofit: but the effect 
** was anſwerable to my expectation. 
for in very many inftances I ww 
<< not ſenſible of the leaſt benefit, 


cc 


“in practice, but what was tried on 
* this occaſion, tho" I cannot ſay 

that any of them was attended 
with an appearance of ſucceſs; 
except that of bleeding plentifully, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ing and diluting liquids. But by 
this method, the inſtances of ſuc- 
ceſs were ſo few, that they do not 
deſerve any further mention.” 

5 o. Phillyrides Chiron, 
oniuſque Me 


(c 
(c 


cc 


] Chiron was the 


obſerved in the note on ver. 92. 
When he was grown up, he retired 
to the woods, and having there learn- 
ed the nature and virtues of plants, 


and the herb Centaury had its name 


from this famous Centaur. He in- 


ſtructed Aeſculapius in Phyſick, Her- 
cules in Aſtronomy, and Achilles in 
Muſick. He was a practical Aſtro- 
nomer, and is thought, together with 
Muſaeus, to have framed the firſt 
ſphere that was ever made among the 
ward for the uſe of the Argo- 


two grandſons engaged. He is ſup- 


. 
Melampus was the ſon of Amy- 
be famous for au 
ſtand the voices of birds and other 
animals. He was alſo a moſt famous 
Phyſician, and had a temple erected 
to him, with the inſtitution of ſolemn 


** there with good ſucceſs, gave me or- 


I think there is no one method 


and giving great quantities of cool. 


Auto 


{on of Saturn and Philyra, as was | 


he became an excellent Phyſician; 


nautic expedition, in which he had 
poſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, to have 
been about eighty-eight years old 
thaon and Dorippe. He was ſaid to 
„and to under- 


feaſts and ſacrifices. He aſſiſted * 
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vit et in lucem Stygiis emiſſa tenebris 

vida Tiſiphone, morbos agit ante metumque, 

que dies avidum ſurgens caput altius effert. 
pecorum, et crebris mugitibus amnes, 

1zrenceſque ſonant ripae, colleſque ſupini. 555 
e catervatim dat ſtragem. atque aggerat ipſis 

h ſtabulis turpi dila apſa cadavera tabo : 

Jonec humo tegere? ac foveis abſcondere diſcune. 

um neque erat coriis uſus : nec viſcera quiſquam 

ut undis abotere poteſt, aut vincere flamma : 560 

e tondere quidem morbo illuvieque pereſa 8 

|ſellera, rec ws — attingere putres. 


ataking away the oxen of Tohichus, 66 The learned /zaches i in deſpair 4. 
u cured the daughters of Proetus part: 
their madneſs. And ſhake their heads, deſpairing 

Hence we may obſerve, that Vir“ of their art.” 
ldd not ſuppoſe the peſtilence here 555. Arenteſque.] Pierius fays it 
I icribed to be the fame with that is Is berrenteſqus in * Roman manu- 
(Athens, but ſeveral years more ſerie. 


ment, even before the Argonautic| 5 56. Famgue caterwatins dat fra- . 


For we have ſeen al- gen.] Thus Lucretius : 


F dy, that Chiron was an old man at |*< Tacubuittandem populs Pandionis: : 


Ihe time of that expedition. Iphi-] omnes 


r of Her-| „„ - 
# Hegerat.) In the King's manu- 
of Proetus is not very certain; |ſcript it is aggregat. 


{ athus much we may affirm, that he | 558. Foweis.] It is foffs in the 
i many years, before the Argo- King's manuſcript. Pierius found the 
J tic expedition. Chiro therefore [ſame reading in the oldeſt manu- 
ad Melampus were contemporaries, | {cripts ; and thinks it better than 
ad this Peſtilence happening in their | foveis. He obſerves that ae are 
"me, was before the Argonautic ex- the trenches or great ditches, which 
mitn, not leſs than five hundred [ſurround fortified places, and = 
3 ok before the famous Plague of fconvey a more ample image of 


mortality than fowveae, which are on- 


Reb has ed y repreſented ly pits to catch wolves, or other ſuch 


t Phyſicians, as no bet. like mean uſes. 


5 ow.-leache Diſczxy.] 80 I read with Hein- 
| Alarts are hurtful, leaches do no | fius, Paul Stephens, Maſvicius, and 
others. The King's manuſcript alſo, 


J* Na | ava Chiron, nor Melam- has di/cunt. The common reading 


pus lage. F is diſcant. 


Jani he is followed by Dryden : Ts =p 


verum 


du, whoſe oxen, Melampus took a- w Inde catervatim mondo mortique - 
u, was the ane 
ale, who was an Argonaut. The 
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Verum etiam inviſos ſi quis tentarat amictus; 


Ardentes papulac, atque immundus olentia ſador 


Membra ſcquebatur : 


563. Verum e pierius lays 
it is quin etiam in the Roman manu- 
„ 

564. Ardentes papulae. J I have 
tranſlated 
whick are enumerated among the 
ſymptoms of a Peſtilence. Dr. Hod- 
ges, who was a Phyſician at London, 
In the time of the great Plague in 


1665, and has left us the moſt au- 


thentic account of that diſeaſe, de- 


ſcribes the carabuncle to be a ſmall 


pimple, which on the waſting or eva- 
cuation of it's liquor, becomes a| 


cruſty tubercle, ſomething like a grain But I do not find any efficient au 


of millet, encompaſſed with a cirele 
as red as fire, riſing at firſt with an utch- | 


— and afterwards bein gaccompani- 
cd with a vehement 2 intenſe 
beat: 
liquore utpote pauciſſnno ocyus m 


Eſt puſtula minutula, cujus 


** abſumpto, vel evacuato, tuber- 
% culum fe exerit craſtolum, gra- 
** nulo mihi haud abſimile, furtim 
_ ©. proxepens, circulo rubicundiſſimo, 
se velut igneo cincta, cum pruritu 
-« imprimis, dein cum vehementi 
dolore, et ardore intenſiſſumo orta, 
a lixivio venefico cauſticante. 
| Servius alſo interprets ardentes papu- 


lac, carbunculi. 


nec longo deinde moranti 
Tempore contactos artus ſacer ignis edebat. 


theſe words carbuncles ;| - 


| Immundus ſudor.] tw inter- 


prets this morbus pedicul 
he is followed bY Ma 1 TOO 


Hot carbuncles did on their bo- 
* dies grow, 


And lice-engendring we did 0 0. 


% verflow: 


and Dryden: ee 
Red bliſters riſing on thei be 

** appear, J * rr 
on And flaming 8 


noiſome ſweat, 
ice beget.? . 


thority for this interpretation. 


the old editions, it is coutrades. 


Sacer ignis.} By this ſeems to be 

meant an Ary/zhelas, or St. Antho- | 
ny's fire. Thucydides mentions ſmall _ 
 pattules, and Creeping tetters among 


the ty mptoms of the plag ue: Kai 
ug 4 8 Saber a TWUR, 200 K a 


dee, no, CUTE ufd, 4 vTigu9pony 
. _ rain jab 


xc 6 N A 
tius: 


hay Et 82341 ulceribus, quaſi inuſtis 
Dryden ſeems to 


_ © omne rubere 


have been led by the ſound of the Gays ut eſt per membra facer 


word papulae, to place the ſeat of | 


thele carbuncles in the peoples pops. 


«6 cum diditur ignis.“ 


| The En 4 of the third Buos.. 


and 
And clammy dews, that tho 


566. Contaftus artus.] In the 
King's manuſcript, and in ſome of | 


WixPai PPT % 


Thus alſo Lucre- 


* 
32 * 


r 


9 4 * 2 . * 3 +. 
r » 8 


git of aerial honey: and do you, 
O Maecenas, vouchſaſe to read this 
Lalo. I ſhall lay before you the 


———— 


_ * animals, the bravery of their lea- 


_ * ployments, and people, and bat- 
les of the whole ſtate. My ſubje&t 

- - * 8 ſmall, but my glory will not 
| * be ſmall ; if the adverſe deities 

: permit, and Apollo hears my in- 

4 + vocation.” £ | 3 

1 Virgil calls honey atrial and cele/* 
4% becauſe it was the opinion of|received by the flowers, and thence 

be ancient Philoſophers, that it was 
| ved from the dew of heaven. A- tain, that there is a juice to be found 
5 1 at 


GEORGI 


1. Protinus aerii mellis, &c.] The 
Poet has devoted the whole fourth 
book to Bees, in which he treats of 
the furprizing cuſtoms and manners 
i this wonderful inſet. 

Next I ſhall purſue the celeſtial 


: * wonderful actions of theſe ſmall 


| * ders, and the manners and em- 


ROTIN Us atrii Mellis caeleſtia dona 3 
Exequar, hanc etiam, Maecenas, aſpice partem. 
Adniiranda tibi levium ſpectacula rerum, 


Magnanimoſque 


rainbow, Miu dd To minlev ix Toy 


are, et maxime ſiderum exortu, 
© praecipueque ipſo ſirio explendeſ 
« cente fit.” This author adds, 


| © va, five purgantis ſe aeris ſuecus. 
This heavenly dew they thought was 


gathered by the Bees. This is cer- 


riſtotle ſays it comes from the dew of 
the air, eſpecially at the riſing of the 
conſtellations, and the falling of the 


| dio, xa anole Tur &oTpwr A ro- 
Nag, Xas dr xzT&IxIVy 1 i045. Pli- 
ny has almoſt tranſlated theſe words 
of Ariſtotle, but he ſeems to have 
read cel for Leis: Venit hoc ex 


that it is a doubt whether it is the 
ſweat of heaven, or ſome ſali va of 
the conſtellations, or an excretory | 
juice of the air: five ille eſt caeli 


* ſudor, five quaedam ſiderum fali- 


— 


—ä — 
— — ——_ 
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* ou 


1 
1 


1 Liber Quartus. 


—— 2 — 


2 P. Virgili 


Mores, et ſtudia, et populos, 


Maronis 
Magnanimoſque duccs, totiuſque ordine gentis 


et praclia dicam. 


4 
In tenui labor, at tenuis non'gloria, ſi quem | 


Numina lacva inunt, auditque vocatus Apollo. 


at the bottom of all flowers. and that 

this liquor has a ſweet taite like ho- 
ney, even in ſuch plants as afford 
| the moſt bitter juices, not excepting 
the Aloe itſelf. It does not ſeem to 
fall from the air, but rather to exude 
from ſome fine ſecretory veſſels adapt 
ed ta this purpoſe. It is highly pro-| 
bable, that this ſweet liquor i the 

matter from which the Bees extract 
their honey. 


and 


6 Slizht i is the ſubject, but the priſe 


4. Tetiuſgue ordine.] In to Bo: 
leian, both the Arundelian, and in 
both Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, it is 
totiaſſue ex o dine. Pierius found 
the ſame reading in ſeveral ancient 
manuſcripts. It is admitted alſo by 
Paul Stephens, and — the old 
5 Editors. | 1 9 8 1 
6. 4.9. ] It is ac in e 
nuſcript, Which is admitted alſo by | 
Paul Stephens. 

7. Numina laeva. ] In the King's 
manuſcript it is /aeta. © 
The Commeutators are divided a- 

bout the ſenſe of the ward laewa, 
which is ſometimes taken in a good 
ſenſe, and fometimes in a bad one. 
Servius takes it in a gocd ſenſe, and 
 liipports his opinion by another paſ- 
_ ſage, where intanuit lae vum hynifies 
a proſperous omen. In this he is 
followed by May: 
„ — — — Nor think 
e ſlight, i 


the glory | 


66 him. v. hom ere 


„ Th' invob ed Gods, and plens'd TS 


ws Apollo hear,” 
and Adaiion 
« A trifling theme pi vol 


| Erincipio 


9 Triging the theme, not ſo the | 


© Poet's praiſe, 


« If great Apollo, and thetunefulNine 
Join in the piece, to — the 


Work divine: 
Dryden: 


* not ſmall, 


<< If heav'n adfifl, and Phoebus ea 


©. my call.” 
Aulus Gellius underſtands Vi irgil to 


mean wipropitions by lava; — : 


** terea Virgilium quoque aiunt, mul- 
* tae antiquitatis hominem ſine o- 


ſtentationis odio peritum, numina 


* laeva in Georgicis deprecari, fig- 
nificantem quandam vim efle hu- 
juſcemodi Deorum in laedendo, 


* magis quam in juvando potentem. 


In iftis autem diis, quos 
* placari oportet uti mala 6 nods 
vel a frugibus natis amoveantur, 


« Averruncus quoque habetur et Ro- 
Grimoaldus alſo has pa- 
raphraſed the paſlage before us ac. 


Fly bigus. ” 


cording to this interpretation: Id 
% quod praeſtare me poſſe reor, dum- 


„ modo Dii adverk placabuntur, ita 


„ut ne obſint, et Apollo Poctarum 
om amicus, a me invocatus adeſſe vo 
« lyerit, ita ut profit.” This is al 
fo ap roved by La Cerda and Ruaeus. 


N. b rapp 5 tranſlation allo 1 1s in this 


ſenſe: 


„ ſmall 
| 66 The 


pow + Y 


" Oppoſe not, and Apollo hears our 
1 
« The word larva,” ſays this learn; 


e:my — 
pie. YT ; I 


cd Gentleman, 
| | | 66 Pro- 


LE 


= = = = & & BE RE 


: « — — Small the argument : ot 
« Though ſlight the (ubje&: 3 tol | 5 


glorx; „ if the Uunpropitiou 


= 
= 
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= 
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may jignify either | 


_— - 


7 « the better. 
| mens appearing on the left hand, as 


1 merlally among their augurs; for 


LY 2 — 


3 —— — K 


«te is; 


1 1 FS 


" 
PIE WE TIO 


* 4 
* 


nt. Sed certe noſtri ſiniſtrum no- 


"quia plerumque melius id videba- 


cbunted by Ennius : 
il mentioned Iutonuit lacdum as à good 
men in 1 the lecond aud i in the ninth 


mil by not hindring. 


ine, informs us, that a raven on the 


tere looked upon as ſure omens : 
| * Quid augur, Cur a dextra corvus, 


| tis ſecond book he ſpeaks of thun- 


* conjuncta conſtantia? ad noſtri 


Georg. Lib. 


| tion, or the direct contrary. 
5 if the former; finunt muſt mean 


if the other ; 
The lat- 
« ter is certainly, __ all accounts, 


«permit by ang: 


The Romans 8 eſteemed 
but this rule did not obtain 
(cero, in his firſt book de Divine- 


izt hand, and a crow on the left, 


« ſiniſtra cornix faciat ratum ?** In 


kr from the left being accounted 
perous in the Roman augury, and 
abſerves, that the Greeks and Barba- 


he Romans the left: Quae autem 
« etinter augures conveniens et 


* conſuetudinem dixit Ennĩ- 


« Cum tonuit a bene tempef 
* tate ſerena. 


4 Proſpera Jupiter his dextris fulgo-|. 


" a Homericus Ajax 1 Achil- 


um neſcio quid, hoc modo nun- 
« tat : | 


“ ribus edit. 


quam haud ignoro quae bona ſint, 
„ iniftra nos dicere: etiam fi dextra 


minaverunt, externique dextrum, 


tur: Thunder from the left was, 


| believe, always accounted a good 
wen by the Romans. 


ve juſt now ſeen that it was ſo ac- 
and Virgil ha. 


„ mundi ortus eſt, 


% diviſere Thuſci. 


i preferred the right hand, but 


* lem querens de ferocitate 'Trojano- 


ta nobis ſinittra videatur ; Graiis}* 
Let Barbaris dextra 2 Quan-| 


Thus we! 


3 
Aeneid. 1 tells us, that the Eaſt 
was accounted the left hand of hea- 


ven, which was divided by the au- 


gurs into ſixteen points; that the 
eight eaſtern points were called the 
lett, and the eiglit weltern points the 
right ; and that the thunder which 
came from the eaſtern points was ac- 
counted proſperous, but that which 
came from the north-weſt was eſteem-_ 
ed the worſt : © Laeva proſpera e- 
*« xiſtimantur, quoniam laeva parte 

In ſe- 
decim partes caelum in eo reſpectu : 
Prima eſt a ſep- 
*© tentrionibus ad aequinoctialem ex- 
** ortum : ſecunda ad meridiem, ter- 
** tia ad aequinoctialem occaſum, 


«c 


* quarta obtinet quod reliquum eſt g 
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ab occaſu ad ſeptentriones. Has 
iterum in quaternas diviſere partes, 
ex quibus octo ab exortu ſiniſtras, 
totidem e contrario appellavere 
+ dextras. Ex his maxime dirae 
quae ſeptentrionem ab occaſu at- 


cc 


* tingunt.” Notwithſtanding theſe ar- 


guments, I believe Virgil has never 
uſed lac vus in a good ſenſe, except in 
the two places quoted above, where 
it relates to thunder. In the firſt Ec- 
logue he 3 uſes it in a had 


ſenſe : 
Saepe ad hoc wok G mens 


non /aeva fuiſſet, 


* De caclo tactas memini praedicere | 


© quercus; _ | 
where Servius himſelf interprets 4 
va, ftulta, contrarid. We find the 
lame expreſſion in the ſecond Ae- 
neid : 5 
„Et fi fata Deum, ſi mens non lae- 
% a .. 
% Impulerat ferro Argolicas violare 1 5 
„e eee | 
Upon this pailage Servius obſerves, 
that lac vi 7: ſi znihes adcerſe, when 
it relates to human attairs, but proſ- 
perous, when it relates to the he- 


| den. 


A 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Principio ſedes apibus flatioque petendae, 
Quo neque ſit ventis aditus, nam pabula venti 


Ferre domum prohibeut, neque oves hoedique petulci jg, JE" 
Floribus inſultent, aut errans bucula campo En, 
Decutiat rorem, et ſurgentes atterat herbas. 95 
1 Abſine |, 
venly. But this criticiſm does not |** for winds hinder them from carry: 57 
ſeem to agree with a paſſage in the|* ing home their food, and where ln 
tenth Aeneid : * no ſheep or wanton kids may inſult J« fr 
« Non ſecus ac liquida fi quando no- |** the flowers, and where no heifer «9 
ce cometne * “ wandering in the plain may flake 11 
% Sanguinei lugubre rubent: ac Si-“ off the dew, and bruiſe the riſing | « bi 
. rius ardor, * herbs. And let painted lizards 1 
10 | 


Ille fitim morboſque ferens morta- 


« libus acgris I“ rich hives, and bee-eaters and other: 
Naſcitur et /aevo contriſtat Iamine] birds, and Procne, whoſe breaſt iz 
% caelum.”” “ ſtained by bloody hands. For theſe | 


2 Thus threat ning comets, aohen by night 
they riſe, 


Shoot ſanguine ſtreams, and ſadden all 


SS - EA es 
So Sirius, flaſping forth ſiniſter lights 


Pale human kind <ith plagues, and 


____ avith dry famine frights. 


Here lac vum is applied to the baleful | 


light of Sirius or the Dog-ftar, which 


is ſent by the Gods, as much as 
thunder and lightning. To con- 
clude, I think it difficult to aſſign a 


true reaſon, why the Ancients uſed 
right and left in theſe different ſenſes. 


"Thoſe which Plutarch has given are 
by no means ſatisfactory: and upon | 


the whole, I rather believe that by 
rumina laeva the adverſe Deities are 


— — ——— 


. a 


8. Principio ſedes apibus, &c.] In 
this paragraph the Poet treats of a 
proper ſtation for the Bees, and enu- 
merates what are to be avoided, and 


what are convenient for them. 


In the firſt place a ſeat and ſta- 
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with ſcaly backs be far from the 


make wide waſte, and carry away | 


the bees themſelves, a 


food to their cruel young: Bur let 


them have clear ſprings, and pools 
green with moſs, and a ſmall ri- 


vulet running through the graſs, 
and let a palm or vaſt wild olive 


overſhade the entrance, that when 


their new kings lead the firſt 


{warms in the ſpring, and the 
youth comes {porting out of their 
hives, the neighbouring bank may 


invite them to retire from the heat. 


and the tree may receive them in 


it's leafy ſhelter. Whether the 


water is ſtanding or running, throw 


willows acroſs, and caſt great ſtones 
in it : that they may have fre- 


quent bridges to reſt upon, where 
they may expand their wings to 
the ſummer ſun ; if at any time 


thoſe which tarry late have been 


diſperſed or plunged into the wa- 
ter by the boiſterous South-eaſt 


wind. Round theſe places let green 


Caſia, and far ſmelling wild thyme 
flouriſh, and plenty of ſtrong ſcent. 


=> SE TEE EEE TESEFE 
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tion are to be fought for the Bees, | 


: ed favory flower, and let beds of 
*© wlere the winds have no entrance, | 


violets drink the copious ſpring.” 
oa mr our Statis.] 
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mul it's breaſt and belly are blue. It 
de on bees and other inſects. It 
band in Italy, but has been ob- 
"ned to be miolſt frequent in the iſ- 
: It 
in caverns, and is a bird of 

| Mage. May tranſlates meropes <vood- 
Ifttters ; Addiſon wood-pecks ; Dry 
the titmouſe and the pecker”s hun- 


. 
| lad are ſcaly four-footed animals, | 
im long tails. There are many 
Is of them, one of which is the 
nt celebrated under the name of 
- ](ncodile or Alligator. The green 
d is the moſt common in Italy: 

int which we have in England is 


* 


er, is ſhaped like a King: fiſher. 


2 e F 


Geor 8 X Lib. IV: 


Ablint et picti ſqualentia terga lacerti 


* 


pinguibus 4 


he almoſt conſtantly preſerves. | 


Yiny purſues this metaphor, ſaying, 
1: nnterdiu ſtatio ad portas more ca- nal 
1- forum, noctu quius in matuti- 
um, donec una excitet gemino 
ut triplici bombo, ut 


buccino a- 
” a 


. „„ 
Pidi ſqualentia terga lacerti.] 


miller, and of various colours : it 
zommonly called an Eft or Newt. 


; e have alſo a water-Eft, which is 


{ frequently ſeen in ſtanding waters. 
| 14, Meropeſque.) Pierius found 
et without gue in the Medicean 


| The Merops, Apiafter, or Bes- 


| s about the ſize of a Blackbird. 
Es feet are exactly like thoſe of the 
Wngfiſher, as is alſo its bill, only i 
ds a little more downward. The 


W's II - 4 


p of the head is reddiſh ; the neck 
ad ſhoulders green, with a mixture 
And. It is yellow under the chin, 


of Candy or ancient Crete. 


{ nanuſeript : it is the ſame in one of 
Dr. Mead's copies. 


ſtabulis, meropelque 3 aliacque volucres, 
| manibus Procne pectus ſignata cruentis. 


15 
Omnia 


Yatio.] In this word the Poet al- gry brood ; and Dr. Trapp the wood- : 
les to military diſcipline, which fi- pec ler. Bee eate- would not have 


ſounded very elegantly in verſe, but 
they might have preſerved the origi - 
al word merops, However, it is 
certainly wrong to call it by the name 
of another well known bird, to which 
it does not bear any reſemblance. 
15. Manibus Procne pettus fignata 
cruentis.] It is Progne in the King's, 
both the Arundelian, one of Dr. 
Mead's manuſcripts, and in ſeveral 
of the printed editions. But the moſt 
correct reading ſeems to be Procne, 
as it is in the Roman, and others of 
the moſt ancient manuſcripts, accord- 
ing to Pierius. The ſame author 
found Procne alſo in ſome ancient 
inſcriptions at Rome. 
Procne and Philomela, according 
to the fable, were the daughters of 
Pandion, King of Athens. Procne 
was married to Tereus, King of 
Thrace, by whom the had a fon 
named Itys. Tereus afterwards vio- 
lated Philomela, and cut out her 
tongue, to prevent her telling her 
faſter : ſhe found means however to 
diſcover his wickedneſs, to revenge 
which the two ſiſters murdered Itys, 
and gave his fleſh to his father to eat. 
When the banquet was over, they 
produced the head of the child, to 
thew Tereus in what manner they 
had entertained him. He being 
highly enraged, purſued them with 
is drawn tword, and was changed 
into a Hoopoo. Philomela became 
a Nightingale, and Procne a Swal- 
low, which has the feathers of it's 
breaſt ſtained with red, to which the 
Poet here alludes. Thus alſo Ovid: 


(Lee 


„ Neque 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Omnia nam late vaſtant, ipſaſque volantes 
Ore ferunt dulcem nidis immittibus eſcam. 
At liquidi fontes, et ſtagna virentia muſco 
Adfint, et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus, 


Palmaque veſtibulum, aut ingens olcaſter inumbret. 


Ut, cum prima novi ducent examina reges 
Vere ſuo, ludetque favis emiſſa juventus, 
Vicina invitet decedere ripa calori; 
Obviaque hoſpitiis teneat frondentibus arbos. 


Ia medium, ſeu ſtabit iners, ſeu profluet humor, 
Tranſverſas ſalices, et grandia conjice ſaxa: 


Kore caedis 


N 
. 


inſects. Hence the Poet mentions it 
among thoſe 
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20. Palna.] 
veral ſorts; but that which is culti- 
vated in Italy is, I believe, chiefly | 
the Date-tree. Pliny ſays Judaea is 

_ moſt famous for Palms, which grow 

_ alſo in Italy, but do not bear fruit. 

. He adds, that they donot grow ſpon- 
taneouſly in Italy, but only in the 

| Hotter countries: Judea inclyta eft 


«c 


ORE Neque adhuc de pe- 


Exceſſere notae, ſignataque ſan- 
F +. 
The Swallow is known to feed on 


animals, which are dan- 
—w:: 


18. Liguidi fontes. ] Varro often | 
inculcates this precept, that Bees 
mould have clear water near them: 


: 40 


Quae prope ſe loca habeat ea ubi 
pabulum ſit frequens, et aqua pu- 
ra; and Cibi pars, quod po- 
tio, et ea us aqua liquida, unde 
bibant eſſe oportet: and In 
qua diligenter habenda cura, ut 


aqua fit pura, quod ad mellificium 


bonum vehementer prodeſt. 
The palm is of ſe- 


vel mags palmis. . . . . . Sunt 
quidem et in Europa, vulgoque I- 
talia, fed ſteriles. . . . Nulla eſt 
in Italia ſponte genita, nec in alia 


* frugifera vero 
r = 3 
Oleaſter. ] See the note on book II. 
ver. 182. „ 
Tnumbret.) © In the Roman and 
“ ſome other very ancient manu- 


« ſcripts it is inumbret, but mote 


7 


have obumbret. Pierius. 


both Dr. Mead's manuſcripts it is obun 


bret ; which is admitted alſo by mot | 
of the old Editors, and by Paul Ste- 


phens, Schrevelius, and La Cerda. 
Heinſius, Ruaeus, and Maſvicius read 
— N 
22. Ludetgus.] In one of Dr. 
Mead's manuſcripts it is /audetque. 


23. Decedere.) Pierius ſays it is 


diſcedere in the Roman manuſcript. 


dia conjice ſaxa.] Varro would have 


a {mall ſtream drawn near the apia- | 
ry, not above two or three fingers 
deep, with ſeveral ſhells or {mall 


ſtones ſtanding a little above the ſur- 
face of the water, that the Bees may 


drink : * Eamque propinquam, que | 
e praeterfluat, aut in aliquem locum ö 
« jnfluat, ita ut ne altitudine aſcen- 


« dat duo aut tres digitos ; in qua 


parte terrarum, niſi in calida: 


6 * eſtae, aut 
* aqua jaceant teſtae, 9 — 


— 


Pontibus 


nuſquam niſi in fe-. 


In the Bodleian manuſcript + 5 
adumbret. In the King's, the Cam- 
bridge, beth the Arundelian, and in 


26. Tranſverſas ſalices, et gras 
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Georg. Lib. IV. 


watibus ut crebris poſſint conſiſtere, et alas 


amdere ad aeſtlvum ſolem; 


fi forte morantes 


»gr{crit, aut praeceps Neptuno immerſerit Eurus, 


Hec circum caſiae virides et 
20 |yrpylla, et graviter ſpirantis 
cent paulum, ubi aſſidere et bibere 
+ oſſint.” Drydenſeems tounderſtand 
ſie Poet to mean, that the willows 


ook LT. ver. 213. to which I ſhall 
ill in this place an argument, to 


25 1.» to be thrown into the ſtanding 
ate, and great ſtones into a run- 
bus | xg ſtream : 5 

ich oſier floats the ſtanding wa- 
. „ 1 
4 f maſſy ſtones make bridges if it 
C 2 
20. Inmerſerit.] In one of Dr. 
ang lat's manuſcripts, and in ſome of 
nu. old editions it is immiſerit. 
ore } #0 Cafiae.] See the note on 

N 


in z ſome have ſuppoſed. Columella, | 
n | aking of the plants which ought 
\off u grow about an apiary, mentions 
te. |aufa and roſemary as two different 
da. flats: © Nam ſunt etiam remedio 
2d * lnguentibus cythiſi, tum deinde 
__ " caflae, atque pini, et roſmarinus.” 
Jr. | Olentia late ſerpylla.] Serpyllum, 


i Greek i, is derived from 
t io creep, becauſe part of it fall- 
z on the ground ſends forth roots, 


e Greek aſpiration into 8: thus 
imm ier, they formed ſerpo, from 
indes ſerpyllum, from #5 ſus, from 

i /em;, from? /e, from #5 ſex, 

} = inla ſeptem, from ynip ſuper, 
1 The Ancients mention two farts of 
plum, one of the gardens, and 
le other wild. Our ſerpyllum, or 


me that the ca is not roſemary, |* 


| ad ſo propagates the plant. It was | 
- frequent with the Romans to change 


olentia late 30 
copia thy mbrae 8 
8 Floreat, 


and grows wild all over Europe, is 
probably that which Pliny calls the 
wild, and Dioſcorides the garden ſer- 
fy/lum. The plant very much reſem- 
bles thyme both in appearance and 
ſmell, and is certainly proper to be 
oo» Ln 
31. Graviter ſpirantis copia thym- 
brae.] The thymbra of the Ancients 
is generally thought to be ſome ſpe- 
cies of /atureia, or ſavoury. To this 
opinion however it is objected, that 
Columella mentions thymbra and /a- 
tureia as two different plants: Ea- 
* demque regio foecunda fit fruti - 
cis exigui, et maxime thymi, aut 
«© origani, tum etiam thymbrae, vel 
noſtratis cunilae, quam ſatureiam 
ruſtici >» +. I. 
* praecipui mella reddit thymus. 
Thymo deinde proxima thymbra, 
Serpillumque, et origanum. Ter- 
tiae notae, ſed adhuc generoſae, 


cc 


ce 
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% dixi ſatureiam. He makes them 
alſo different in his poem on the cul- 
ture of gardens : >: 

Et /atureia thymi referens thym- 
braeque ſaporem.”” : 
Thus b uf and ſatureia accord - 
ing to this author are different, and 
ſatureia is the ſame with what he 
calls canila noftras. But in his ele- 
venth book he mentions a foreign 
ſort of cunila, tranſmarina cunila, 
which perhaps may be the ſame with 
the thymbra. I believe cunila was 
the common Latin name for what the 
Greeks called thymbra, and that the 


mther of thyme, or wild thyme, which 
*Ommen on ant-hills in England, 


"HSTESSET ROT 


| cunila noſtras or ſatureia was Our with 


ter [avaury, and the cunila tranſma- 
Dee a: rixa, 


marinus ros, et noſtras cunila, quam 


wot «c 


8 


rina, for which they alſo retained | 


the Greek name thymbra, was the 
' thymbra Graeca J. B. which is call- 
ed alſo : 


hymira legitima by Cluſius. 


This laſt plant is ſaid to be ſtill call- 


ed thymbri, thrybi and tribi by the| 


Cretans, in whoſe country it grows. 
The former grows wild in Italy. Both 
of them have a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
JJ 
332. Violaria.] This word ſigni- 
ſies places ſet with violets. 


* 


33. Iſa autem, &c.] Here the 
Poet ſpeaks of the ſtructure of the 
hives, and of the avoiding of ſome 
things which are oſfenſive. 
But whether your Bee-hives are 
% made of hollow cork ſewed toge- 
ther, or of bending twigs inter- 
* woven, let them have narrow en- 
*« trances ; for winter coagulates the 
honey with cold, and heat melts 
* and diſſolves it. The force of 
both theſe is equally dangerous to 
the Bees: nor is it in vain that 
„they diligently ſmear the ſmall 
chinks in their houſes with wax, 
and flop the openings with fucus 
and flowers ; and for theſe pur- 
poles gather and preſerve a glue 


cc 
«c 


© 
cc 
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_ ** daean pitch. Often alſo, if fame 
be true, they have cheriſhed their 
families in caverns, which they 
have digged under ground: and 

have been found in hollow pumice 
< ſtones, and in the cavity of a hol- 
*© low tree. Do you alſo ſmear their 
_©* gaping chambers with ſmooth mud 
all around, and caſt a few leaves up- 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Floreat, irriguumque bibant violaria fontem. 
Ipſa autem, ſeu corticibus tibi ſuta cavatis, 
Seu lento fuerint alvearia vimine texta, 


| 


more tenacious than birdlime or 1-| 


Angaſtos 


yew-tree near their houſes, nor 
burn reddening crabs in the fire: 


mud, or where the hollow rocks 
reſound, and return 
c your voice.” 
Corticibus.] The bark of the cork- 
tree was called cortex by way of emi- 
nence. 
% qt. 
not inclegantly called this tree the 
bark-tree. 


learn from Columella, that it was 


this bark, which was uſed for Bee- 


hives : © Igitur ordin2tis ſedibus, al. 
]*© vearia fabricanda ſunt pro condi- _ 

© tione regionis : five illa ferax eſt — | 
ws /uberis, haud dubitanter utilifimas 


© alvos faciemus ex corticibus, quia 
466 


les, e quibus commode vaſa te- 


5 xuntur.” Varro fays that thoſe 


Bee hives, which are made of cork 


are the beſt: Optimae fiunt corti: 
ceae, deterrimae fictiles, quod et 


<« frigore hyeme, et aeſtate calore 


[6 - vehementiſſime hic commoven- | 


34. Lento vimine. ] Columella hav- 
ing mentioned the excellence of Bee- 


hives made of cork or ferula, as he 
was juſt now quoted, adds, that the 


next in goodneſs are thoſe made of 


basket-work ; but if neither of theſe 
are conveniently to be had, he re-. 
commends timber hollowed, or cut 


into planks ; and agrees with Var- 
ro, that thoſe made of earthen ware 


on them. And do not ſuffer a 


| 


nor truſt them near a deep fen, or 
where there is a ſtrong ſmell of 


the image of 


Thus Horace: Ty cortice | 


Pliny ſays the Greeks 


Non infacete Graeci 
corticis arborem appellant.” We 


nec hyeme rigent, nec candent ae. 
ſtate, five ferulis exuberat, us quo- 
que eum fint naturae corticis ſimi- 


a YE 48 * 


® © W_.. 3 


are the worſt, becauſe they are = 


I . 0 © oa 


cy TY WI = 
n , 
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_ _ Georg. Lib. IV. 
zuguſtos habeat aditus; nam frigore mella 
ICogit hyems, eademque calor liquefacta remittit. 


aque vis apibus pariter metuerda : neque illae 


| Nequicquarn in tectis certatim 
$piramenta linunt, fucoque et 


: 


| noxious to the extremities of heat 
u cold: Si neutrum aderit, opere 


* 


'« i nec haec ſuppetent, ligno cava- 


' & tae arboris, aut in tabulas deſectae 
I « fabricabuntur. Deterrima eſt con- 
d ditio fictilium, quae et accendun- 
| © tur aeſtatis vaporibus, et gelantur 
' © byemis frigoribus. Varro alſo 
{ nentions all theſe ſorts : © Alii fa- 
' * cunt ex viminibus rotundas ; alu 
de ligno ac corticibus, ali ex 
' © arbore cava, alii fictiles, alii eti- 
"am ex ferulis quadratas, longas 
edles, circiter ternos, latas pedem, 
| *ſed ita uti cum parum fit qua com- 
_ : * pleant, eas coanguſtent, ne in va- 
lo loco et inani deſpondeant ani- 
mum.“ Virgil mentions only 

fork and basket-work, the firſt of 

mich is undoubtedly the beſt, tho 
ut uſed in England, where it is leſs 


- plentiful than in Italy, which abounds| 


: tk cork-trees, gl 

35. Anguſtos habeant aditus.] 
| Thusalfo Varro : © Media alvo, in 
. * qua. introeant apes, faciunt fora- 
mina parya, dextra ac ſiniſtra; 


ad Columella ; © Foramina, quibus 


i exitus aut introitus datur, angu- 
_ * fiſſima eſſe debent.” .. 
37. Utraque vis apibus pariter me- 

| henda,) The extremes of heat and 
ald are injurious to Bees, as we have 
een in ſome of the preceding notes, 


the earthen hives are menti-} 


med. Varro alſo obſerves that the 
care muſt be taken, leſt the 


| fxplent, collectumque haec ipſa ad munera gluten, 


' « textorio ſalicibus connectuntur: vel 


35 

tenuia cera 
fioribus oras . 
40 
Et 


cold: Providendum vehementer, 


ne propter aeſtum aut 
gus diſpereant.“ 5 IT 
38. Cera ſpiramenta linunt.) The 
cera or wax is properly that ſubſtance 
of which the honey-comb is formed. 


propter fri- 


Thus Varro: Favus eſt, quem fin- 


gunt multicavatum e cera, cum 
* ſingula cava ſena latera habeant, 
quod ſingulis pedes dedit natura. 
The propolis or bee-bread is a gluti- 
nous ſubſtance, which is found about 
the door of the hives ; © De his Pro 
e polim vocant, e quo faciunt ad fo- 
« ramen introitus protectum in al- 
vum maxime aeſtate.” The eri. 

thace is that with which they glue the 
honey-combs together, to keep any 
*« tra oſtium alvei obturant omnia, 
qua venit inter favos ſpiritus, quam 
id dm appellant Graec. i. 
Erithacen vocant, quo favos ex- 
tremos inter ſe conglutinant, quod 
eſt aliud melle, propoli. It ſeems 
to be this erithace therefore, which 
Virgil means under the ſeveral ap- 
pellations of cera, fuco, floribus, and 
T 1 
39. Faco et floribus.) The fucus 
is properly a ſort of ſea- weed which 
was anciently uſed in dying, and in 
colouring the faces of women. Hence 
all kind of daubing obtained the name 
CC 

By floribus the Poet does not mean 

ſtrictly, that the Bees plaiſter taeir 
hives with flowers, but with a gluti- 


60 


| = be deſtroyed by heat or 


nous ſubſtance gathered from flowers. 
| 41. Phry- 


air from coming in between: Ex- 


Paris in 14943 ſub terras in one of + 


10 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Et viſco et Phrygiae ſervant pice lentius Idae. 

Saepe etiam effoſſis, ſi vera eſt fama, latebris / 
Sub terra ſovere larem, penituſque repertae 
Pumicibuſque cavis, exeſaeque arboris antra, * 
Tu tamen e laevi rimoſa cubilia limo 
Unge fovens circum, et raras ſuperinjice frondes. 


= 5 propius tectis taxum fine, neve rubentes 
Ure foco cancros, altac neu crede paludi; 


*  Phrygiae pice , Aae. 
_ Hence it appears, that it was not the 
Cretan but the Phrygian Ida which 
was famous for pitch- trees. 
413. Sub terra. ] Pierius ſays it is 
ſub terram in ſame manuſcripts, mr 
| terras in the Medicean. I find 2 
terram in the King's manuſcript, and 
in an old edition in quarto, printed at 


the Arundelian manuſcripts. 
PDuovere larem. ] The common read- 
ing is fodere: but it ſeems to be a 
tautology to ſay fadere e foffis late- 
FSris. I chuſe therefore to read avere, 
with the Medicean, and the King 5 
manuſcripts. The ſame reading is 
Admitted alſo by Heinſius and Maſ-| 
' views, 
44. Antre.] Fulvius Urſinus fays 
it is ale in his ancient manuſcript. 


1 Pierius alſo ſays it is al uo in ſeveral 


g copies; but he prefers antro. 
45. E laevi.] The common read- 
ing is er: but Servius, Heinſius, and 
5 Maſvicius read e. It is e alſo in one 
of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, and in 
| moſt of the old editions. | 
Cubilia.] It is eubiculs in the 
Fodleian manuſcript. 

Limo. 
by Columella, directs us to ſtop the 
chinks with ad and cow-dung : 
*+ Quicguid deinde rimarum eſt, aut 
foraminum, luto et fimo n 
miſtis iu nemus extriuſecus, nec niſi 


Higinius, as he i is .quetedl | 


Aut 


11 * aditus quibus . relinque | 
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cc mus. 


46. Raras ſuperinjice frondes.] 


Higinius alſo adviſes to cover the hives 


with boughs and leaves, to defend 
them from cold and bad weather : 
* quamvis porticu protectet vaſa, 


* et frondium ſupertegenus, quan- 


tumque res patietur, a frigore et 
| <© tempeſtatibus muniemus.” 

47 Taxum.] The yew has al- 
ways been accounted poiſonous. See 


the note on book II. ver. 257. 


In the ninth Eclogue the Poet 
mentions the yews of Corſica, as Par- 


ticularly injurious to Bees: 


Sic tua Cyrnaeas fugiant examina 


. *6 panes. 


It does not appear from other writers, 
that Corſica abounded in yews: but 
the honey of that iſland was infamous 


for it's evil qualities. 


Neve rubentes ure foco cancrs.] | 


It is well known that crabs, lobſters, 
&c. are turned red by the fire. It 


was cuſtomary among the Romans ta 


burn crabs to aſhes, which were 
eſteemed a good remedy for bums _ 


and ſcalds. 


fens there are no ſtones for the Bees 
to reſt upon: hence it ap 


ſuch places muſt be very 6 to 
49. Ui 


theſe inſects. 


Id 


4 


F Fegg 


” „ mhilo minus congeſtu culmorum, 


S 


& ® „ & &K. K 


48. Altar neu crede paludi.] In 
that | 


8 . 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


Aut ubi odor coeni gravis, aut ubi concava pulſu 


dun ſonant, vociſque offenſa 


summa leves. 
progeniem nidoſque fovent : 


| 49. Ubi oder corni gravis.] Ill 
| ſmells are eſteemed very pernicious 
| to Bees: and none can be more of- 


| 1 ſnive than that of ſtinking mud. | 


-N: Vaciſque.) In the old Nuren- 
| berg edition it is vocigue. he 


55 uod ſupereſt, &c.] This paſ- 
ge relates to the ſwarming of Bees, 
1 and the manner of making them 

| « Moreover, when the golden ſun 
( has driven the winter under ground, 


* and has opened the heavens with 


* ſummer light; they immediately 
' * wander over the lawns and groves, 


and crop the purple flowers, and 


_ * lightly ſkim the rivers. Hence de- 


© lighted with I know not what 


I ſweetneſs, they cheriſh their off- 
_ ſpring and young brood. Hence 
_ * they artfully build new wax, and 
form the clammy honey. Hence 
| © when you ſhall ſee a ſwarm iſſuing 
A from their cells fly aloft in the clear 


Lair, and like a dark cloud be driven 
I © bythe wind; obſerve them. They 
© always ſeek the ſweet waters and 
© leafy ſhades: here take care to 


( ſcatter ſuch odours as are directed; 
d © bruiſed balm, and the vulgar herb 
Jof honey-wort. Make alſo a tink- 
1 © ling, and beat the cymbals of Cy- 
1 © bele round about. They will faſten 


| Excudunt ceras, et mella tenacia fingunt. 


reſultat imago. 50 


od ſupereſt, ubi pulſam hyemem ſol aureus egit 
dub terras, caelumque aeſtiva luce recluſit; 
lar continuo ſaltus ſy lvaſque peragrant, 

purpureoſque metunt flores, et flumina libant 

Hinc neſcio qua dulcedine laetae 


bl 
Fi d 


55 


hinc arte recentes 
Hine 


* to the medicated places: they will 
« retire into the inmoſt chambers 
t / 
Di pulſam hyemem, &c.] The 
time of the Bees going abroad accord- 


ling to Higinius, as he is quoted by 
| Columella, is after the vernal equi- 


nox: Nam ab aequinoctio verno 
* fine cunctatione, jam paſſim vagan- 

* tur, et idoneos ad foetum decer- 
© punt flores.” Therefore by win- 


| ter's being driven away, and the hea- 


vens being opened by ſummer light, 
we muſt underſtand the Poet to mean 


advanced, that the Bees are no longer 
in danger from cold weather. 5 
53. Continuo.] See the note on 
2 % = oe 
Peragrant.] It is pererrant in the 
old Paris edition in quarto, printed 


obſerved, that purple is frequently 
uſed by the Poets to expreſs any gay 
bright colour. „„ 
55. Neſcio qua dulcedine laetae.] 
Thus in the firſt Georgick: x 
Neſcio qua praeter ſolitum dulce - 
e dine laetae.“ ns 
57. Fingunt.] Servius, La Cerda, 
and many of the old Editors read 
figunt. The ſame reading is in one 
of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts 
5 58. Hinc.] 


that time, when the ſpring is ſo far 


Purpureos flores.] I have already 


12 
Hinc ubi jam emiſſum caveis 
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ad ſidera caeli 


Nare per aeſtatem liquidam ſuſpexeris agmen, 


Obſcuramque trahi vento mirabere nubem; 
Contemplator : aquas dulces et frondea ſemper 
petunt : huc tu juſſos adſperge ſapores, 


Tecta 
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Trita meliſphylla, et cerinthae ignobile gramen : 


58. Hinc.] It is Bic in the King's 
r 
59. Aeftatem.) It is aeſli vam in 
the King's manuſcript. . 

63. Meliſphylla.) Servius, the 
old Nurenberg edition, Paul Ste- 
phens, La Cerda, and others read 
melipbylla, which reading I find alſo 
in the King's manuſcript. But in all 
the other manuſcripts, which I have 
collated, and in moſt of the printed 
editions, it is meliſpbylla. 
Meliſphyllon ſeems to be a contrac- 
tion of meliſſophyllon, by which name 


Tinnituſque 


mella however ſpeaks of apiaſtrum 


* miles herbas, quibus id genus ani. 


malium delectatur, et ita alvos per- 


* fricent, ut odor et ſuccus vaſi in- 
* haereat. Palladius ſeems to make 
citreago the fame with meiiſſophyllon, 


tions citreago. as an herb in which 


for under the title of April he men- 
Bees delight: Vaſa autem, quibus 


wie find the plant deſcribed by Dioſ- 


it has ſtalks and leaves like black hore- to mention meliſſopbyllon for much the 
hound, only they are bigger and nar- ſame purpoſe: Ubi globos apium 
rower, not ſo rough, and ſmelling © frequentiores videris, uncta manu 
ke the citron: MeMoosQuanc, O ſucco meliſſophylli, vel apii reges 


W404 EAiTIaway xanga, dia To de- 46 requiras.” Perhaps inſtead of apii 


| Bas Th wü Ta; wihirlas. "Eomxs & we ſhould read apiaſtri, and then he 


cvrig r S K Ta xavna Tx will a 


very well with the Melia or Balm, ing to Matthiolus, the Italians call that 
Which is a common herb in the En- plant cedronella, and according to 


Ailiſh gardens. Varro informs us, that Caeſalpinus, citronella, from the af. 
the Latin name for this plant is 4 finity between the ſmell of it, and that 
pDiaſtrum: Iſos circum villam to- of a citron. Pliny alſo has been cited | 


< tam alvearium feciſle, et hortum in contradiction to Varro, as _ 
_* habuitfe, ac reliquum thymo, et a diſtinction between apiaſirum an 


8 «« recipiuntur, perfricanda ſunt citrea- 
cCorides, who ſays alſo, that ſome call. gine, vel herbis ſuavibus, et con- 
it melittaena. He ſays it is ſo called“ 


genda imbre mellis exigui,” 
becauſe the Bees delight in this herb: And under the title of June, he ſeems 


gree with Columella, in making 
 afarspnpiry BaktwTh1, N of Tavtae melifſophyllon and apiaſtrum different. 

ral Nerröriga, odr odr d, I It is not improbable however that he 
N Kro. This deſcription agrees meant balm by citreago, for, accord- 


and meliphyllum, as of two different 
herbs : © Sunt qui per initia veris a. 
pia ſtrum atque, ut ille vates ait, 
I trita meliphylla et caerinthae igno- 
7% bile gramen aliaſque colligant 6. 


me. at. oat... Set. 


* cythiſo obieviſſe, et apiaſtro, quod e/i/ophylion, becauſe he mentions | 
* alii prxiQu2rcy, all pacific, them both in the twelfth chapter of 
* quidam piawr appellant.” Colu- the twenty firſt book: Harum ergo 
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Georg: 


« cauſa oportet ſerere thymum, i- 

E rok violas, lilium, cy- 

to u tiſum, fabam, ervilium, cunilam, 
I. bapaver, conyzam, caſiam, meli- 

« lotum, meliſſophyllum, cerinthen.“ 
nt it may be obſerved, that Pliny 
nore than once has mentioned the 
ne plant under different names, one 
Greek, and the other Latin. For 
his work was a compilation, he 
Knetimes ſets down what the Greek 
athors have ſaid under the Greek 
Tame; and the account given by the 
urn authors under the Latin name, 
is they are one and the ſame plant. 
I vith regard to the plant now un- 
I kr conſideration, he plainly enough 
lens in other paſſages; that meliſſo- 
— and apiaftr um are the ſame. 
la the eleverith chapter of the twen- 
teth book, he tells us that, according 
I Hyg! apiaſtrum and meliſſo- 

[| Apiaſtrum 
Hyginus quidem meliſſophyllon ap- 
I pellat; and in the ninth chapter 
Lefthe twenty-firſt book he ſays ex- 
I predly, that the Latin name of me- 
1 iiſopbyllon is apiaf rum: Meliſſo- 

«* phyllon, quod Apiaſtrum, meli 
* loton, quod ſertulam Campanam 
* yocamus.”” TI do not remember | 
that apiaſtrum occurs any where in 
us author, except in the paſſages 


8 2 1 


*** 


fom what has been ſaid, that apia- 
from was a name which the Romans 
tad formed in imitation of pinoos- 
My, both names fignifying the 
| Be-berb: May has tranſlated it mill. 
file, which is the Engliſh name of 
* millefolinm or yarroxw ; but this can- 
| tbe the plant intended. Addifon 
1] tranſlates it if. Dryden has 
ed a word which I have not ſeen 

| fewhere, mel/o;/ ; but it is a very 
I tranſlation of weNOvancr. Dr. 
Trapp has ri ghtly rendered it Bahn. 
Cerinthae ignobile gramen. The 
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Lib. IV. 13 
AXnpior, o honey-comb, becauſe the 
flower abounds with a ſweet juice, 
like honey. La Cerda ſays we may 
ſee how this herb delights the Bees, 
in Ariſtotle, Jib. g. Hit. But what 
the Philoſopher has there ſaid does 
not appear to me, to be concerning 
the plant cerinthe, but to relate to 
the erithace, ſpoken of already in the 
note on ver. 38. He ſays they have, 
beſide their honey, another fort of 


neſs like that of a fig: Ei & au rad 
xai dM Traps, M xaxouo Twis R 
YAuxtTHTE Tuxwin txov. Now Pliny 
he ſays is alſo called ſandaraca, is 
the ſame with the erithace ; ©* Practer 
* haecconvehitur erichace. quam ali- 


* qui /ardaracarn, alii cerinthum vo- 


ſandaraca in ſuch a manner, that 
of under the name of cerinthum: for 
Bees for food : Teo E x. U- 


* 83 » a — EG — — 
N __ & MN T pony ige Fw XKTFw T1W 
oxAnpurnTa, meanpageud: Twi; Tay 


ut now quoted. We may conclude daf. Thus we ſee that the cerin- 


thum or ſandaraca of Ariſtotle, is not 
the name of an herb, as La Cerda 


nen. Theophraſtus ſays no more of 


Pliny has given us a deſcription of 
it. He ſays it is a cubit high, it's leaf 
white and bending, it,s head yellow, 


5 — of this plant is derived from 


D dd 


food which ſome call cerintham, 
which is not ſo good, and has a ſweet- 


fue: bc. & TouTo v rote pos, Ka 


aſſures us that the cerinthum, which 


cant.“ Ariſtotle alſo mentions 


we may imagine it to be the fame 
with that which he had before ſpoken. 


he ſays it is a ſubſtance approaching 
in hardneſs to wax, and ſerves the 


Nil x Depous R xEipeares. Tiulas 


and others have imagined ; but ofa 
ſubſtance collected by the Bees, to 
ſerve them for ſuſtenance. Cerinthe 
however is certainly the name of an 
herb, which grows common in Italy, 
whence the Poet calls it ignobile gra- 


it, than that it flowers in ſammer. 
Dioſcorides does not mention it. But 


and abounding with a juice like ho- 


14 


flower: Eſt autem cerinthe folio can- 
« dido, incurvo, cubitalis, capite 
4 concavo, mellis ſuccum habente. 
1% Horum floris avidiſſimae ſunt.” 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of Cerinthe 
deſcribed by modern authors: but I 
believe that of the Ancients is the 
Cerintbe fav flore aſperior C. B. 
or yellow-flowered honey-wort. It is 
one of the moſt common herbs all 
over Italy and Sicily. In our gar- 


dens it grows to the height of a foot ** animadverſae, jaciundo in eas pul- 


and half or two feet. The ſtalks are 
about the thickneſs of one's finger, 
round, ſmooth, whitiſh, and divided 
into ſeveral branches. The leaves 
embrace the ſtalk and branches with 
their baſes, and diminiſh gradual! 
to a point: they are of a blueiſh co- 
lour, marked with white ſpots, ſet 
on both ſides with prickles, and neat- 
ly indented. The flowers hang in 


Maronis 
Tinnituſque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum. 
Ipſae confident medicatis ſedibus: ipfae 

Intima more ſuo ſeſe in cunabula condent. 

Sin autem ad pugnam exierint, nam ſape duobus 

; Re gibus 
ney; and the Bees are fond of it's| mentions this cuſtom, and queſtions 


65 


whether they hear or not, and whe. 
ther it be delight or fear that cauſes 
the Bees to be quieted with theſe 


noiſes: Aoxovos N X&ipew ai A 
xai TW xfoTw. 010 xal xporouilt; Qacly 


OAWG £578 ax0yougw, r. pn, xa w- 
Tspoy 7 0; ndomy TouTo wornow, 4g 
fear: Cum a mellario id feciſſe ſunt 


« verem, et circumtinniendo aere, 


ger, perterritas quo voluerit perducet.” 


Columella alſo is of the ſame opinion 


gatore praeparato vaſe recon- 
5 ditur.” Pliny aſcribes the effect of 


bunches from the tops of the branches. 
The empalement is divided into five 
ſegments neatly indented about the 
edges: the petal is long, tubular, 
and of a yellow colour. The ſum- 
mits are of a dark colour, and are 
| ſuſtained by yellow chives. Each 
flower is ſucceeded by two ſeeds. 
May, and after him all the other 
Tranſlators have rendered Cerintbe, 
 honey-ſuckle. Philargyrius ſays it de- 
rives it's name from Cerinthus a city 
of Boeotia, where it grows in great 
plenty. But I believe the name is 
rather derived from xnpog wax. 
64. Tinnituſquecie.] The making 
of a tinkling noiſe with brazen uten- 
ſils is uſed among us, to cauſe the 


theſe noiſes on the Bees to pleaſure : 
+ Gaudent plauſu atque tinnitu aeris, 
« eoque convocantur. 


Maris quate cymbala.) The prieſts 


65. Ipſa confident medicatis ſedi- 


* volunt conſidere, eum 
„ aliamve quam rem oblinunt 
| admixto apiattro.”” _ 

657. Sin autem, &c.] Theſe beau. 
tiful lines deſcribe in a very poetical 
manner the fighting of the Bees. 


ramum, 


ſwarms of Bees to ſettle. Ariſtotle Nothing can be more lively and ani. 


abo. rw au Ta; 8is To open, boThd-. 
X04@ Tt x iow. ioV wires diner 


@oCov. Varro aſcribes it entirely to 


* Quod fi eſt abditum ſpecu, fumo | 
« elicitur, et cum erupit, aeris ſtre- 
Y |** pitu coercetur. Nam ſtatim ſono 
<< territum, vel in frutice, vel in editi- 
* ore ſylvae fronde conſidet, et a 
«© veſt 


of Cebele, the mother of the gods, 1« 
uſed to beat brazen drums or cymbals, 
in the ſacrifices to that goddel. 


bus.) Thus Varro ſays the place 
where we would have the Bees to 
ſettle muſt be rubbed with erithace 
and balm: * Quocirca examen ub! | 


hoc, 


Ea SO # @& a. 2.8 


mated | 


Secorg. 


Lib. IV. "=" 5 


Regibus inceſſit magno diſcordia motu, 


Corda licet longe praeſciſcere 


Martius ille aeris rauci canor 


 Continuoque animos vulgi, et trepidantia bello 


: namque morantes 70 
increpat, et vox 


Auditur fractos ſonitus 1mitata tubarum. 


{Ft circa regem atque ipſa ad 


2 


— 
n 


LH 
& 


SEERGRT » 


PRE I 1 


wy WU So. gT Þ 


_  * ſemble, and brandiſh their wings, 
aud ſharpen their ſtings with their 
_ ,* beaks, and fit their claws, and 


a a... 


| Miſcentur, magniſque vocant 


Ergo, ubi ver naCtae ſudum, 


| mated than this deſcription. We here 
| indrepreſented the ardor of the war- 
| for, the ſound of the trumpets, the 


of the battle, and 


gut if they ſhall go out to bat- 


| © tle, for diſcord often violently agi- 
Antes two kings, you may from the 


beginning perceive a long time be- 


- RO 


| * forehand the tumultuous diſpoſition 


olf the populace, and their hearts 
beating 


| * clangor of hoarſe braſs excites the 


| * fluggiſh, and a voice is heard that 


 * imitates the broken ſounds of 
Then haſtily they aſ- 


cod round their king, before his 


_ * opal tent, and provoke the enemy 


POR . 


" with loud ſhouts). Therefore as 
" ſoon as they find the weather clear, 
| aud the plains of air open, they 
a muh forth from the gates: they 
\ gage: a noiſe is heard above in 
| fie ſky: they are gathered into a 
| uit orb, and fall headlong, as thick 


* 7 
/ .6 8 


 Þ glittering of armour, the ſhouts of the 
0 2} folders, the fu 
1 the bravery of the leaders. 


with war: for a martial 


+ ® hail from the air, or acorns from | 


| Tum cr epidae inter ſe count, penniſque coruſcant, 
Spiculaque exacuunt roſtris, aptantque lacertos, 


praetoria denſae 75 
clamoribus hoſtem. 25 
campoſque patentes, 


| Erumpunt portis; concurritur; acthere in alto 
| Fit ſonitus, magnum mixtae glomerantur in orbem, 
| Praecipiteſque cadunt: non denſior acre grando, 80 
Nec de concuſſa tantum pluit ilice glandis. 


Ipfi 
| % 2 ſhaken holm-oals. The kings 


„ themſelves, in the midſt of their 
«© armies, ſpread their glittering 


„ to yield, till the dreadful victor 


has compelled either one fide or 


* the other to turn their backs in 
“ flight. Theſe violent commotions, 
<< theſe fierce encounters, will ceaſe, 


ee among them.” | 
69. Trepidantia bello corda.] Trepi- 
dare ſignifies not only to fear and trem- 
ble, as it is commonly interpreted, 
but alſo to haffen. In the ninth Ae- 
neid it is uſed in this ſenſe: 


% dere naves.” 


in a camp is the general's tent. 


78. Concurritur: aetbere in alta 


'fit ſonitus.] In ſome editions theſe 


br are thus pointed; concurritur 
aethere in alto: fit ſonitus. 


ab alto. | 


manuſcript, 


« wings, having mighty ſouls in lit-_ 
* tle bodies: and being reſolved not 


if you do but ſcatter a little duſt 


r 


3 * — 
- OS 
. Tr re _— CI 


Ne trepidate meas, Teueri, defen- | 


| 75. Practoria.] The Praetorium 


81. Nec.] It is non in the King's 


83. Hngemtes 


3 — — 


— 
— — 2 — — Err 
— a 


o "4 7 


bx. 


precept of ſcattering duſt among 
warring Bees is taken from Varro.“ * out of his dry mouth: the others 


See the note on ver. 64. * ſhine, and glitter with brightneſs, 


” BP. in the preſent tenſe, in the“ ſpots. 
Medicean and in moſt of the ancient|** theſe at certain ſeaſons you ſhall 


© © beter glows with ſpots of gal 018+ vi; zero fore. 


Maronis 


16 DP. Virgilii 
Ipſi per medias acies, inſignibus alis, 
Ingentes animes angutto in pectore verſant. 


Uſque adeo obnixi non cedere, dum gravis aut hos, 
* hos verſa fuga victor dare terga ſubegit. = 


Hi motus animorum, atque haec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compreſſa quieſcent. 

Verum ubi ductores acie revocaveris ambos, 
Deterior qui viſus, eum, ne prodigus obſit, 


Dede neci; melior vacua ſine regnet in aula, - M0 


Alter erit maculis auro ſqualentibus ardens ; 


Nam duo ſunt genera, hic melior, inſignis et ore, 
Et rutilis clarus ſquamis; ille horridus alter 
Deſidia, latamque trahens inglorius alvum. 


© $. Apa auimo⸗ * in  pec- « has a more beautiful p 


| is filthy thro? floth, and i 


87. Pulveris exigui jabs] This 
the duſty road, and ſpitting 


the dirt 
Ruieſcent.) Pierius ſays it is qui-| " - ſpangled with gold and equal 


manuſcripts. I find guieſcunt in one] ſqueeze ſweet honey, and not only 


of the Arundelian manuſcripts, and * ſweet, but pure, and fit to mend 
| —— in the — | 


2% the harſh taſte of wine.” 
Anbos.] Some read ambo.. 


92. Duo ſunt 2 


ut when you have recalled} ſays there are two ſorts of kings; the 


- boch leaders from che battle, de. belt is red, but the other is variow, 
4 ftroy him that appears the work, and twice as big as the good Bee; 
« leſt he prove injurious by waſtin 


| » the honey ; 3 and let the better T5g PIT Es @f0T5p91, duo ppb i iH. 
1 70 King reign in his court without] ; * GA wugges o & re- Lit 
bim. There are two ſorts; the. WorxiAuTipO-. To N wiynl@- ba- 


Ilir. 


perſon, and 
tore ver ſant.] This line ſcems to be“ ſhines with bright ſcales ; the other | 
an imitation of that of Homer; 
Todkis Tos paxpos * env Tiga, 4 « ouſly drags a large belly after him. 
1 * And as there are two forms of 

8. Sabegit.] Some read coegit ; * kings, ſo alſo do the bodies of their 
but Pierius found ſubegit in all the an- people differ. 
; cient manuſcripts. 


For ſome of them 
„have a naſty rougkneſß, like a 
4 parched traveller, coming along a 


This is the beſt ſort. From 


91. Sgualentibus.] Servius derives 
” 88. 7 erum 1 FS ER 3. FE this gualentibus from /quamis, and ren- 
paragraph the Poet teaches how = ders it fplendentibus. 


diſtinguiſh the bel ſort of Bees. Arie 


E & yiun Tav wenTlav wle, xaby- Y | | 


EB EST S KTFrerr EE. 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


Ut binae regum facies, ita corpora plebis; \ 95 
Namque aliae turpes horrent ; Ceu pulvere ab alto 
cam venit, et ficco terram ſpuit ore viator 
| 4ridus 3 elucent aliae, et fulgore coruſcant 
1 ardentes auro, et paribus lita corpora guttis. 
| Haec potior ſoboles : hinc cacli tempore certo 109 
| Dulcia mella premes; nec tantum dulcia, quantum 
kt liquida, et durum Bacchi domitura ſaporem. 
at cum incerta volant, cacloque examina ludunt, 
contemnuntque favos, ct frigida tecta relinquuatz 


Melior.] In the King's manu- move the ſtandard from the camp. 


| fript it is meſiorque. Let gardens breathing with faffron 


* | he King's, the Cambridge, both with his wooden ford preſerve 


dE. an had nents , ͤ DAD. en ba. Ae. i. £2585. - 


| the Arundelian, and in both Dr. | % them. Let him who has the care 
1 Mead's manuſcripts. Several of the | ** of Bees bring thyme and pines 


| | oldeſt Editors, Heinſius, and Maſ-|** from the lofty mountains, and 
J ricius read alſo plebis. 
| 
| 


make large plantations of them 


bes terram. Pierius found the ſame |** fruitful trees in the ground, and 
] order of words in ſeveral ancient ma-|** beſtow friendly ſhowers upon 
_ 7 wſeripts. — 


: — ES 9p. - 
101. Premes.] It is premens inthe | 104. Frigida tecta.] By cool or 
. King's and in one of the Arundelian cold hies Servius underftands empty 3 


' nawſeripts.— J“ Melle vacua, in a, contra 


1 


| to prevent the Bees from leaving their | May tranſlates it c ëf f 
b ee — -— — Forſaking their cold 


|** fervet opus. La Cerda obſerves 


pn ee CE IE 


— 


that the Greeks and Romans uſed 


7 


0g. At cum incerta volant, &c. ] N coldne/i for inactivity. This ſeems _ 


This paragraph treats of the means to be the received interpretation. 


ltuation. | 


nut when the ſwarms fly dubi-| ** hive.” 
| - * oufly, and ſport in the air, and | Addiſon renders it 


j 


d * diſdain their combs, and quit their And leave the cooling hive.” 
cool habitations, reſtrain their Dryden's tranſlation is 

; * wandering minds from their vain |** And loath their empty hives." 
play. Nor is it any great difficulty | According to Dr. Trapp it is 
wings of their monarchs : if they < has.” 3 | 
| * are kept at home, none will dare] He thinks they are called cold, be- 
| * to attempt their airy journey, * they grow cool by being left; 


to hinder them: do but clip the!“ —- — — And quit their vacant 


—— — me _ 
S ee td 


93. Plbis.) It is gentis in the © flowers invite them, and let the | 
I Jodleian manuſcript, and in mot of defence of Helleſpontiac Priapus, 
| the printed editions. I find plebis in, *' the guard of thieves and birds 


97. Sicco terram. ] The common Adee, the hives: let him harden 
| rading is terram ficco. Heinſius reads * his hand with labour, let him plant 


— Frigida 


E E — — 


. CY am... 
* 232 OC 


- ticable, and makes himielf merry on 


with them their royal live? No 


© ta profugere: nam velut quadam 


18 


Nec magnus prohibere labor 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


lnſtabiles animos ludo prohibebis inani. 


105 


: tu regibus alas 


Eripe : non illis quiſquam cunctantibus altum 
Ire iter, aut caſtris audebit vellere ſigna. 


Invitent croceis halantes floribus horti, 


Frigida tea relinquunt ; for they 
* become frig:ida by being relidta. 
It is in ſummer that the Bees ſwarm, 
and as they are to be defended from 
the extremities of heat and cold, tlie 
hives may in this ſenſe be account- 
ed cool in ſummer and warm in 
106. Tu regibus alas eripe. ] In the 
King's manuſcript it is rig idas inſtead 
af regibus. | 
Dr. Trapp treats this precept of 
_ clipping the King's wings as imprac- 


the occaſion : ** But how ſhall one 
* catch them?” ſays he, Or if one 
& could ſeize them; woull it not be 
difficult to ho/d and Handle them, 
* fo as to cut their wings? And 


* dart out their royal /ings ; and 


_ *£ Commentator takes the leaſt notice 
of this ſtrange difficulty; nor can 


I imagine what Virgil means. As 
if a Maſter-Bee were to be ing led 


« aut, laid hold of, and Horn, with 
* as much eaſe as the bell-awweather 
of a flock of ſheep.” This pre- 
_ cept however has been laid down alſo 
by Columella: Qui tamen et ipſe 
 & ſpoliandus eft alis, ubi ſaepius cum 
examine ſuo conatur eruptione fac 


« compede retinebimus erronem du- 
“ tutus praeſidio, finem regni non au- 


A det excedere, propter quod ne di- 
1 tzonis quidem ſuae populo permittit 


Et 


detruncet, non fugiet examen.“ 
Columella informs us how we ma 
| take hold of the _—__ the Bees with 
impunity; namely by perfuming the 
hand with balm, which will cauſe 
the Bees not to fly away, or reſiſt: 


Succo pracdictarum herbarum, __— 
eſt melitiophylli vel apiaſtri manu 


illita, ne ad tactum diffugiant, le- 
viter inſeres digitos, et diductas 
* apes ſcrutaberis, donec auctorem 


puma, quem elidere debes, re. 
perias. Dryden's tranſlation of 
the pauage under conſideration is very | 


fngular: 

«© 'The taſk is « 
| .: -.* wings 
5 c« kings : TS TEA © 
„At their command the people 


_ ſwarm away, 


« Confine the tyrant, and the ſlaves 


B ſtay.” „ 


108. VFVellere frena.] In one af - 


Dr. Mead's manuſcripts it is tollere : 


but wellere ſigna was uſed by the Ro- 
mans, to expreſs the moving of their 


camp. For when they pitched their 


camp they ſtuck their enſigns into the 
ground before the general'stent - and 


plucked them up when they decamp- 
ed. Thus in the eleventh Aeneid: 
+ — — Ubiprimun vellere ſigna 


- 5: cere caltrs.” . 5 
| 109. Croceis hal.ntes floribus hor- 
ti.] 


here for 


longius evagari. Nor did Pliny 
think it unworthy to be inferted in his 


e 


odorifergus flowers in ge- 
—_— | 


= 


« Of their high-flying arbitrary 
«* would not their majeſties be apt to ug e 


| * Annuerint ſuperi, pubemque edu- 
« cem detractis alis, qui fugae deſti-| WON 


Saffron flowers ſeem to be put 


* 


| qut 


"_ 4 2 2 1 ol 
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Georg. Lib. IV. 19 


In one of the Arundelian mann 
; * there is olentes 3 of 
fes. 


111. He opontiaci ferent. tutela 


1 that a ſtatue of Priapus ſhould be ſet 
| upto defend the Bees: but that they 
| hould be invited by ſuch gardens, as 
| nay deſerve to be under the Protec- 
tin of that deity, 

| Priapus was worſhipped principal- 
| ly at I a ay on the Hel- 


Pray 


— _ 


1 Thyme, but the Thymus capitatus, 


bons, in great plenty upon the moun- 


| tans in Greece. The Attic honey] 


] was accounted the beſt, becauſe of the 


| excellence of this fort of I hy me, 


| which grows about Athens. Thus 
our Poet : 


Cecropiumque thymum.” 
| That alſo of Sicily was very famous, 


S 


% which Virgil alſo alludes in| 


| th ſeventh Eclogue : 
„„ --—- 


| This fort of 1 hyme has a moſt fra-|« 


| grant ſmell and agreeable taſte ; 
| Whencethe Poet juſtly aſcribes the fra- 
| you of honey to this plant : 

— Redolentque thyn mo fragran- 

* tia mella. 
It is known among us under the 


| ame of 4 true Thyme of the An- 
| feng, | 


| Priapi.] The Poet does not mean 


112. Thymum. 1 The Thyme of 
the Ancients is not our common 


| gui Dioſcoridis C. B. which now] 


t cuſtos forum atque avium cum falce algna 110 
Hellcſpontiaci ſcrvet tutela Priapi. 

pe thy mum pinoſque ferens de montibus altis 

| Tea ſcrat late circum, cui talia curae ; 

ſc labore manum duro terat; 1plc feraces . 

| Figat humo plantas, et amicos irriget imbres. 115 
Atque equidem, extremo ni jam ſub fine laborum 


Vela 


Ferens.] In the King 8 manuſcript 


1t 15 a 


— 


Bees, takes occaſion to ſpeak of 
them curtorily; but in ſuch beau- 
tiful terms, that every reader muſt 


wiſh that Virgil had * on 
this ſubject. 


to cultivate rich gardens, and the 
* how endive, and banks green with 


Galeſus moiſtens the yellow fields, 


I ſaw an old Corycian, who had a 
few acres of forſaken ground; 
« nor was his land rich enough for 


the plough, nor good for paſture, 
nor proper for vines. Yet he 
planting a few potherbs among the 


\ 0. — 


999 
— ,, 7§%«— ro 


116. An ds extrems, &c. <1 
The Poet having mentioned the ad- 
vantage of Gardens with reſpe& to 


„And now ket were I not 
* juſt ftriking fail toward the end = 
© my labours, and haſtening to turn 
my prow to the ſhore, perhaps I 
might ſing what care was required 


roſes of twice fertile Paeſtum: and 


celeri, delight in drinking the rills, 
and how the cucumber creeping 
along the graſs ſwells into a belly : 
* nor would I have paſſed over in 
ſilence the late-flowerin daffodil, 
n}<* or the ſtalks of the bending acan- 


11 thus, or the pale hoy: or the 
| * Nerine Galatea chymo mihi dulciorſ« myrtles that love the ſhores. For 
I remember that under the lofty 


towers of Oebalia, where black 


| buthes vn white lilies round about, 
and 


— 


3 — . — —— = 
— — —_— — . * 


- _ 4 —— 


3 


equalled in his mind the wealth of 


“ xripe in autumn. He alſo tranſplant- 


n too narrow a ſpace, I muſt paſs 


20 


«. and vervain, and eſculent poppies, 


«* kings: and returning home late 
« at night, loaded his table with 
% unbought dainties. He was the 
«. firſt to gather roſes in the ſpring, 
and fruits in autumn: and when 
* {ad winter even ſplit the rocks with 
cold, and with ice reſtrained the 
« courſe of the rivers, in that very 
«« ſeaſon he could crop the ſoft acan- 


: as thus, accuſing the flow ſummer 5 | 


and the loitering zephyrs. He there- 
« fore was the firſt to abound with 
pregnant Bees, and plentiful ſwarms; 
and to ſqueeze the frothing honey 
* from the combs: he had limes and 
plenty of pines; and as many 
fruits as ſhewed themſelves in ear- 
ly bloſſom, ſo many did he gather 


ed into rows the far-grown elms, 
© and hard pear-trees, and thorns 
_ < whenthey were able to bear plumbs, 
and the plane tree when it ſpread a 
ſhade over thoſe who drank under 
nit. But for my part, as I am confined 


cover this ſubject, and leave it for 
«* others to treat of after me. 
117. Vela traham, &c.] A meta- 
Phor taken from failing, as in the firſt 
Tian" 
©. — — pelagoque volans da vela 
, A 
118. Pingues hortos.] It will not 
perhaps be diſagreeable to the reader, 
if in this place I make ſome little in- 
quiry into the gardens of the An- 
cients. Thoſe of the Heſperides, 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Vela traham, et terris feſtinem advertere proram z 
Forſitan et pingues hortos quae cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem, bifcrique roſaria Paeſti; 


with large praiſes. We may eaſily 
apprehend, what ſort of gardens the 
moſt magnificent ones of ancient 


Greece were, by the deſcription which 


Homer has left us of that of Alci- 
nous. The whole garden was of no 
larger extent than four acres : ad 


yet it is called by Homer a large gar. — 


den or orchard: 

"ExToolev d' auans 
d yx dope 

TeTpayu®-. 


haps rather, as Milton writes it, or- 
chat, ſeems to be derived from the 


Greek word 3;xa70-, which Homer | 


here uſes to expreſs the garden of Al- 


cinous : and indeed it ſeems ra- 
ther to have been an orchard than 
what we call a garden. It conſiſted 
of Pears, Apples, Pomegranates, 
Figs, Olives, and Vines. Round | 
theſe were beds of herbs and flowers; 


and the whole was fenced in with a 
hedge. The garden which Laertesculti- 


vated with his own royal hands, ſeems 
to have been much of the ſame ſort. 


The Romans ſeems to have proceed 


lies, and daffodils, with ſome pot- 


herbs ; but alſo rows of elms ad 
planes for ſhade. Columella ſpeaks . 


of incloſing them with walls as well 
as with hedges 


degree of magnificence, equal to the 
fineſt modern gardens : as the reader 


may ſee in the fifth book of the E- | 


piſtles of the younger Pliny. 


. thoſe of Adonis, Alcinous, Semira- 
mis, and Cyrus, have been celebrated 


Paeſtum is a town of 


„ where 


Quoque 


Our Engliſh word orchard, or per- | 


ed much farther in their tate of | 
Gardening in Virgil's time. We here 
[fag not only fruit-trees, and roſes, _ 


: and a few years af 
terwards, we find them arrived to a 


0% Biferique roſaria 2 


, . . STPMast<_ 


1 


oque modo potis gauderent intuba rivis, 
tt virides apio ripae, tortuſque per herbam 


Creſceret in ventrem cucumis 


| « here the roſes blow twice in a 


— > 


{ © Quoque modo poſitis gauderent in- 


— 5 8 


ck the garden Tips, whereas the wild 
I fortis our Succory. See the note on 
hk 1. ver. 1%c—eãh - 


| ;allowed by all to be the Latin name 


{ Theophraſtus ſpeaks of ſeveral forts : 
i the 06Awor nf, Which is generally 

| thought to be our common Parſley ; 
| the inTooiAwer, which ſeems to be 
what we call Alexanders, the N- 
cinen, which is what we call Smal- 


he Smallage or Celeri delights in 
| the banks of rivulets, and therefore 
4 
tis gauderent rivis. Columella mult 
, allo mean the ſame herb under the 


| thought by apium to mean the firit 


le means the Smallage, of which an 


J _ Pium quoque poſſis plantis ſerere, 


6 year. Servius. 
120. Quogue modo potis gauderent 
nba rives. ] Pierius ſays this verſe 
;read differently in the Lombard 
manuſcript : | 
tyba fibers. | 


The plant which Virgil means in this 
place is Endive, that being the name 


121, Virides apio Fipae.] | Apium 
fr what the Greeks called cu 


lage, and the @peoTiAwer, Or moun- 
uin Parſley, Virgil is generally 
ſort, that being principally cultivat- 
ed in gardens. But I rather believe 


agreeable ſort has been brought from 
Italy under the name of Celerj,. and 
8 now cultivated almoſt every where. 


our Poet ſays wirides apio rip.ce, and 


mme of apium, without any epithet, 
Vhen he ſays it delights in water, and 
ſhould be placed near a ſpring : * A- 


120 


: nec ſera comantem 


Narciſſum, 


Apium is thought to be derived from 


aper becauſe Bees are fond of that plant. 


Tortuſque per herbam. creſceret in 
ventrem cucumis.] In the King's 
manuſcript, and in the old Paris edi- 


tion, printed in 1494, it is Berbas in- 


ſtead of herbam. _ 


tion of the cucumber in a few words. 


The winding of the ſtalk along the 
ground, and the ſwelling of the fruit, 


excellently diſtinguith theſe plants. 
122. Sera comantem narci//um.] 


Sera is here put adverbially, hich 


is frequent in Virgil. Pierius ho- -- 


ever found ſero in the Lombard and 


Medicean manuſcripts. 


manuſcripts. 


We have no reaſon to doubt, bunt 


that the Narciſſus of the Ancients is 


void of leaves, and bears at the top a 


herbaceous flower, and a large dark- 
coloured fruit, incloſed in a mem- 
branaccous veſſel, of an oblong fi- 
gure. This fruit falling down ſprouts 


ipontancouſly, tho” ſome gather it 


for ſowing. The roots alſo are plant- 
ed, which are large, round, and 


fleihy. It flowers very late after the 


riſing of Arcturus, and about the 
vernal equinox : O & NAH οe., 
n To M G 125 7 TouT2, 06 F - 
X£199 K4NUYT. To iv £77 TH 7 p 


in 7 . . 
nec minus ſemine, ſed praecipue 


« ; | 
« aqua laetatur , et 1deo {ecundum 


fontem commodiſſime ponitur.”| 


Gd. NS dg Xl, EY Ov * N, 
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The Poet gives a beautiful deſcrip- 


I find che 
ſame reading in the King's, the Bod- 
leian, and in one of Dr. Mead's 


ſome ſpecies of that which we now 
call Narciſſus or Daffodil. Theophraſ- 
tus ſays it has its leaves ſpread on the 
the ground like Aſphodel, but broa- 

der, like thoſe of Lilies: it's ftalk is 


Pen 
cw oo rw — 2” —¼ 
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Abo they, meli N, xa; 18 Ax pov To 470 . 
kal is db Twi xabame % ayyiu 
kate phiyay 55 pane x Hν,?q 5 
bod, xh d . od. 9 
Ir Nl worn NN νν⏑οτντ,:-x ev. 
ov pe PSY TuAAzyorles wny1voucs, 
Ka T glg QuTriovow, xt g 
oapxudn, C HE]. 04) 40y 
& oÞ4Ia. per yas apxroopor 1 An- 
—_— . K l ionpreiay. Dioſcorides 
ſays it has leaves like thoſe of the 
| Leek, but ſmaller and narrower : 
the ſtalk is hollow, without leaves, 
above a ſpan high, ſupporting a white 
flower, which is yellow on the inſide, 
and ſometimes purple, the root is 
white, round and bulbous. The fruit 
is in a membranaceous veſſel, dark- 
coloured and long. The beſt ſort 
grows in mountainous places, of a 
good ſmell, the others have a ſmell 
: of Leeks : Naprioo®- £9408 xa TOUTO 
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* Lyciae montibus. Tertio 


caetera eadem, calyx re”. nan 


«6 


Omnes ſerotini. Poſt arcturum 
enim florent, ac per aequinoctium 
autumnum.””* And in another place 
he ſays, there are two forts of Nay. 
ciſſus uſed in medicine; one with + 
purple, and the other with a herha. 
ceous flower: Narciſſi duo gene- 
* ra in uſu Medici recipiunt, unum 
** Purpureo flore, et alterum herba- 
ceum.”” From what theſe ancient 


cc 


cc 


Hut. The roots are large, round, 
and fleſhy, according to 1 heophraſ. 
tus ; white, round and bulbous, ac. 
cording to Dioſcorides. 
gree, that the leaves proceed from 


According to Theophraſtus, the leaves 
are like thoſe of Aſphodel; ac- 


fair QIYANE Tpacw νi,ẽai x Os x 
HfG X@Td WOAY, Xe OTEUTER®. 
XavAov xevor, aPvAer, pet Gu on Wapns* 

i o avb©- . ewe Of xpoxadts, 

3 zer iv d opPuporrdts” 6 'z 0: uu, 
trdobe c οννν BoXCowu 18. X2eTo5 

L 48 &y Upivs, wigs, wWpopunxn;" QueTas 

8 X4\NGIQ iv opewols Terus;, fvwdns, 6 


—_ TpaciGe. Pliny ſays the 


Narciſſus is a fort of purple Lily, 
With a white flower, and a le 


cup: It differs from Lilies in that it's 


leaves come from the root: the beſt 
fort grows in the mountains of Lycia. 
There is another ſort with a herbace- 
ous cup. All of them flower late ; 
namely, after the riſing of Arcturus, 
and about the autumnal equinox : 
unt et purpurea lilia, aliquando 
„ gemino caule, carnoſiore tantum 
e radice, majoriſque bulbi, ſed 
* unius. Narciſſum vocant huju: 
* alterum genus flare candido, 
© calyce purpureo. Differentia a 
liliis eſt et haec, quod narciſſis 
* folia in radice ſunt, probatiſſimis in 
1 


Leeks, but ſmaller and narrower, in 


which they agree very well. The 
flower, according to Theophraſtus, is 
greeniſh, according to Dioſcorides 


white, and either yellow or purple 
within; according to Pliny, it is 


the infide, is what Pliny calls the 


ſame colour with the reſt of the 


both the Greek authors, is mem- 
branaceous, long, and of a dark co- 
lour. Hence we may be ſure, that 


circulo croceo minor ©. B. may be the 
'wo 1orts. Ihe laſt of theſe ſeems 
o be the flower, into which the youti 


Ovid: 


| 


authors have ſaid, we may gather a 
pretty good deſcription of their Nay. 


They all a. 
the root, and that the ſtalk is naked. 


cording to Dioſcorides, like thoſe of 


white, with either a purple or 
greeniſh cup. What Dioſcorides calls 


cup; for the flowers of the Daffodil 
form a cup in the middle, which ih 
ſometimes different, ſometimes of the 


flower. The fruit, according to 


ſome ſpecies of our Daffodil is the 
Narciſſus of the Ancients : and pro- | 
bably the Narciſſus albus circulo pur- 
pureo C. B. and the Narciſſus albus 


Narciius was changed, according to 
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a © forum copia offerebatur, Narciſ- c 
24 * forum, Hyacinthorum et eorum 


ius, in December, and another ſort 
1 about the ſame time, near Epheſus. 


123. Flexi vimer acanthi. | I 


| 


: 


| « - — Croceum pro corpore flo- 


| « Inveniunt, folis medium cingen- 


nending this determination: 


| feces 
| | lm later * in May; „ whereas 


. dr their — in September. But 
{to this it may be anſwered, that in 
1 Greece, theſe flowers may appear 
nuch later in the year. Busbequius | 


| rear Conſtantinople, in December; 
| ad that Greece abounds with Hya- 


] © fantinopolim verſus jam propin- 
_ | © quam, veluti extremum noſtri iti- 
| © neris actum confecturi. 
© loca tranſeuntibus ingens ubique 


Georg, 


rem 


« tibus albis.“ 
There ſeems to be but one difficulty 
the 


of Daffadil known among us 
early in the ſpring, and ſel- 


Virgil, and Pliny, 


ins he was preſented with Daffodils 


anths and Daffodils of a wonderful 
[Ryans + „ Unum diem Hadrian- | 
« opoli commorati progredimur Con- 


Per haec 


: * non ſine magna admiratione noſtra, 
| © propter anni tempus, media plane 


| Tournefort found the yellow Daffo- 


* quas Turcae Tulipam vocant : 


* hieme, floribus minime amicum. 
» Narcitfis et Hyacinthis abundat 
* Graecia miro fragrantibus odore. 


dl common on the banks of the Gra- 


| thi. 


Lib. IV. 


Narcifſum, aut flexi tacuiſſem vimen acanthi, 


9 
Pallen teſque 


of which we have ſpoken already. 
The herb Acanthus is deſcribed by 
Dioſcorides. He ſays the leaves are 
much longer and broader than thoſe 
of Lettuce, divided like Rocket, 
blackiſh, fat, and ſmooth: the ſtalk 
is two cubits high, of the thickneſs 
of one's finger, ſmooth, encompaſſed, 
near the top at certain diſtances with 
long, prickly leaves, out of which 
proceeds a white flower: the ſeed is 
long and yellow ; the roots are long, 
mucous, red and Slutinous: : Axarbœ- 
1 nn 06 0% eZ Pur, : 
Waidifura, vera e waf es (0945, Ka 
E wer (W360, x Wafuvyp us X ds. 
EYE d WMAATUT0 o w nad 
{axoripe dei hass, to xi w;, T2. 
Tov i Cwphou, UT iAzag, KATY , Ai. 
R Nu, NrnNMνν, d dax - 
ru ix dae rj. u. pos TH 7 of 1 
efleHAnHH-e ofs rio, oo 
a. laficic, UTYpTREDYD), Xx ESG 
48 @ a To d TpoieT a, Azuxov. cri 
dr,, Kiduuer. dofc oel dd 0% 1 xe 
San. BL de vTzo YNTY, pai, (44 
Ewders, & £{TUP0b, Laxfai. The Acan- 
tha of Dioſcorides is generally al- 
lowed to be that plant which is cul- 
tivated in gardens, under the name 
of Acanthus ſativus or Brank-urſine. | 


| 


Moſt Botaniits alſo are of opinion, 


that it is the Acanthus of Virgil: bur 
the chief difficulty is to ſhew the rea- 
ſon, why he calls it fexi wimen Acan- 
Theſe words ſeem to expreſs a, 
twining plant. I believe we muſt 


{ we already mentioned the Acan- 


| thus, in the note on book II. ver. 


119. It has been there obſerved 
that there are two ſorts of Acanthus; 
one an Egyptian tree, and the other 


2 garden herb, which the Poet means 
| in this place. 


The Acanthus of 


Theophraſtus is the Egypous tree, 


entirely depend upon a paſlage of 
Vi itruvius, for the ſolution of this 
difficulty. This famous author tells 
us, that a baſket covered with a tile 
having been accidentally placed on 
the ground over a root of Acanthus, 
the talks and leaves burſt forth in 


the ſpring, and ſpreading themſch LS 
Eeea ©. 


24 


Namque lub Ocbaliaz memin 
Qua niger humcctat flaventia 
Corycium viditlc ſenem; cui 


on the outſide of the baſket, were 
bent back again at the top, by the 
corners of the tile. Callimachus, a 
famous Architect, happening to paſs 
by, was delighted with the novelty 
and beauty of this appearance, and 
being to make ſome pillars at Corinth, 
imit:ucd tue form of this basket ſur- 
rounded with Ac utbus, in the capi- 
tals. It is certain that there cannot 
be a more lively image of the capi- 


tal of a Corinthian pillar, than a bas- 


| ket covered with a tile, and ſurroun- 


died by leaves of Brank- urſine, bend- 


ing outward at the top. To this 


Virgil may allude in the words now 
under conſideration. but then we 
muſt not tranſlate them with Dryden, 
© — — The winding trail! 
Bs 47 MO 
for it is by no means a tyailing plant. 
124. Pallenteſque hederas. ] In 
ſome of the old editions it is pallertes, 
without ue. g 
See the note on book II. ver. 258. 
Amnanteslittora myrtos.] Myrtles 
delight in growing near the ſea- ore. 
Thus in the ſecond Georgick : 
Littora myrtetis laetiſſima. 
125. Ocbaliae.] Oebalia is La- 
_ © conia, whence Caſtor and Pollux 
are called by Statins Oebalidae 
zj; —_ 
Ihe Poet means Tarentum by the 
_ lofty towers of Oebalia, becauſe a co- 
lony from Laconia, under the conduct 


of Phalantus, came to Calabria, and 


auzm:nted the city of Tarentum. 
126. Niger.] Schrevelius, fol- 
lowing Erytaraeus, reds iger. 
 Galeſus.) Galeſus is a river of 


Calabria, which flows near 'Taren- 
tum. - | 
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Pallenteſque hedcras, et amantes littora myrtos. 


1 me turribus altis 


125 

culta Galaeſus, F 
pauca telicti 

Jugera 


127. Corycium.] Some think that 
Cory cius is the name of the old man 


here ſpoken of. But it ſeems more 


probable, that it is the name of his 
— for Corycus is the name 
of a mountain and city of Cilicia. 


Pompey had made war on the Cili. 


cians, of which people ſome being 


received into friendſhip, were brought 


by him, and planted in Calabria, a- 
bout 'Farentum. Virgil's old man 


may therefore reaſonably be ſuppo- 


ſed to be one of Pompey's Cilicians, 
who had theſe few acres given him 


near Tarentum, and perhaps impro- 


ved the culture of gardens in Italy, 
from the knowledge he had 
in his own country. 


Relidi.] Servius interprets this 


ving that no land could be more 
contemptible, than that which is fit 
neither for vines, corn, nor paſture. 


Thus alſo Grimoaldus paraphraſes it. 

m atque deſfer- 
„tum.“ La Cerda contends that it 
means hereditary, obſerving thar re. 
linquere is a word uſed in making 5 
wills, and confirms this interpretation 
by a paſſage in Varro, which he 
thinks the Poet here deſigns to imi- 
tate. That author ſpeaking of two 

brothers, who had a ſmall farm left 
them by their father, utes the word 
relita. Ruaeus however renders it 


cui rus erat 


. ſerti. May alio follows Servius: 
4 « dreit.” 
Addiſon alio tranſlates it 

A few negleFed acres.” 
Dryden is ot the ſame opinion: 


66 Lord 


obtained 


word for ſaken and contemptible ; whicn 
interpretation he confirms by obſer- 


© Few ucres of neglected ground un- 


a 5— nn oo 
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Dr. Trapp follows La Cerda: 


the narrative. 
had, and which he ſo improved, 


Georg. Lib. IV. 
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ugera ruris erant 3 nec fertilis illa juvencis, ; 
Nec pecori opportuna ſeges, nec commoda Baccho. 


{| Hic rarum tamen in dumis olus, albaque circum 


is ord of few acres, 1 thoſe bay- | 
Dr. Trapp think in dumis is put for 


66 ren too. 


« A few hereditary acres : 


1 « Left him, ſays he, by his refutions. 


« This adds much to the grace of 
The little land he 


« was his own : he paid no rent for 
„it.“ This interpretation has it's 


beauty, but I believe it is nat Virgil's 


neaning, The old Corycian, being 
ane of the Cilicians ſettled in Calabria | 


| by Pompey, his land there could not 
| he hereditary. 


Nor could the per- 
ſon here ſpoken of be the ſon of one 


| of thoſe Cilicians, born in Calabria, 


becauſe he calls him an old man. 


1 Thoſe people had not been brought 
der above forty years when Virgil 


was writing his Georgicks, and not 
fifty years when the Poet died. 


' And he ſpeaks of his ſeeing this old 


nnn, as of a thing that had paſſed 


| 
| 


lag ago. We muſt therefore, withSer- 
rus, tranſlate relicti forſaken, The 
ind was neither fit for vineyards, 
eum nor paſture, and therefore the 
Auabrians neglected it. But this old 
man knew bop to make uſe of it, 
by converting it into a garden and 
ary. Virgil therefore ſhews the 
| Romans, that a piece of land might 
| be fit neither for corn, which is the 


ſiuhzect of his firſt book, nor vines, of 


I 


| Which he treats in his ſecond, nor 
attie, which take up the third: and 
Jet that by the example of this fo- 


 reigner, they might know how to 


alltivate it to advantage. 
129. Seges. ] Sec the note on 


book II. ver. 266. 


130. Hic. ] Pierius ſays it is hing in 
the Lombard n. 


130 
Lilia, 


In dumis. . Ruaeus, and after him 


in loco prius dumoſo. 
 Albaque circum lilia.] The white 
lilies are thoſe, which were moſt ce- 
lebrated and beſt known among the 
Ancients. 'Theophraſtus fi of 
red lilies only by hear- lay : "ExTzp 
In xalameg Pac ina R mopPrpe F. 
Thus our Poet celebrates them here 
for their whiteneſs, and alſo in the 
twelfth Aeneid : 5 
*© — — Muxta rubent ubi Lilia 
b cc multa = 
* Alba roſa. 
In the tenth Eclogue he mentions the 
largeneſs of lilies: Do 
Florentes ferulas et grondia Lilia 
d aquaſſans.“ | 
This may be meant either of the 
flower, which is very large, or of the 
whole plant, which, according to 
Pliny, exceeds all other flowers in 
tallneſs : © Nec ulli florum excelſitas 
oy mayor, interdum cubitorum tri- 
% um.” This author has given an 
excellent deſcription of the white 
lily, in the words immediately fol- 
lowing, He ſays the neck is always 
languid, and unable to ſuſtain the 
weight of the body, which elegantly - 
deſcribes the bending down of the 
flower. It is of a remarkable white- 


neſs, the leaves [that is, the petals] 


being ſtreaked on the outſide, grow- 
ing gradually broader from a narrow 


the brims bend outward, having ſlen- 
der threads, and ſaffron ſummits in 
the middle: Languido ſemper 
* collo, et non ſufficiente capitis 
« oneri. Candor ejus eximius, foliis 


66 foris 2 et ab anguſtiis in la- 


K | , * tizudinem | 


2 in form of a cup, of which 


2h 


Lilia, verbenaſque premens, 


titudinem paulatim ſeſe laxantibus, 
* ethic calathi, reſupinis per am- 
*« bitum Jabris,tenuique ſilo et ſemi- 
ne ſtantibus in medio crocis. Ita o- 
* dorcolorque duplex, etalius calicis, 
s alius ſtaminis, difterentia anguſta. 
By crocis I take this author to mean 
the yellow apices or ſummits; and by 
tenui filo et ſemine perhaps he means 
the ple and owary. The lilies were 
planted by the old Corycian, for the 


fake of his Bees: for Pliny mentions 


them among the flowers in which 
_  thote inſects delight: Verum hortis 
_ «© coronamentiſque maxime alvearia 
«© et apes conveniunt, res praecipui 
2m * compenciique cum favit. 


„ Harum ergo cauſa oportet ſerere 


* thymum, apiaſtrum, roſam, vio- 
las, lilium.” Virgil alſo ſpeaks 


of them in the ſixth Aeneid, as be. 


ing the delight of Bees: 
At veluti in pratis, ubi apes ae- 
BG = an - 
_ © Floribus inſidunt varus, et candid: 
Lilia funduntur. 
Thick as the humming 
the goldendew; 
In ſummer's heat on tops of lilies feed, 


Aud creep within their belli, to ſuck 


the balmy ſeed. 


131. Perbexas.] The Verbena, 
from whence our Engliſh name Ver- 
Lain is derived, was a ſacred herb 
among the Romans. We read in 
the firſt book of Livy how this herb 

was uſed in the moſt ancient league, 


of which the memory was preſerved 


among them: that between Tullus 
_ Hoftihus, the third king of Rome, 
and the Albans. The form was this : 
The Fetialis ſaid to Tullus, Do you 
command me, O King, to ftrike a league 
with the Pater patratus of the people of 
Alba? when the King had command- | 


ed him, he proceeded thus, O King, l 


17 demand the Sagmina of you. 
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veſcumque papaver, 


Regum 


The 


King antwered, Take it pure. Then 
the Ferzalis brought the pure herb 
from the tower. . . . The Fetialis 
was M. Valerius, and he appointed 
Sp. Fuſius to be the Pater patratus 
touching his head and hair with che 
Vervain : ** Foedera alia aliis legi- 
© nia fiunt. Tum ita factum accepi- 
*© mus: nec ullius vetuſtior foederis 
** memoria eſt. Fetialis regem Tul- 


© ina inquit, e, rex, foſco. Rex 


. Fetialis erat M. Valerius, 
*© cit, verbena caput capilloſque tan- 
by ſagmina and werbenae were meant 


the ſame thing, namely, the herb 
from the tower, pluckt up with it's 


Dayven. |© : mob 
bis perhibebitur. Siquidem auto- 
res imperii Romani conditoreſque 


ſearth: and that it was uſed by the | 
95 1 when they were ſent to « 

Bees, that bunt reclaim any thing that had been car- | 

| ried away by the enemies ; and that 

one of them was therefore called Ver- 

benarius : Interim fortius augetur 

|** autoritas: quae quanta debeatureti- 


t am ſurdis, hoc eſt ignobilibus her- 


« immenſum quiddam et hinc ſump- 
« ſere, quoniam non aliunde fag- 
« mina in remediis publicis fuere, et 


« in ſacris legationibuſque verbenae. 


'*© Certe utroque nomine idem ſigni- 
« ficatur, hoc eſt, gramen ex arce 
% cum ſua terra evulſum : ac ſem- 


« per et legati cum ad hoſtes clari- 


0 gatumque mitterentur, id eſt, res 


raptas clare repetitum, unus 


* bus, caeterum eodem modo om 


** lum ita rogavit: Tubeſn: me rer 
cum patre patrato populi Albani 
„ foedus ferire ? jubente rege, Sag - 


ait, puram tollito. Fetialis ex arce 
“ graminis herbam puram attulit. 


is patrem patratum Sp. Fuſium fe. 


„gens.“ Pliny ſays expreſsly, that 


uti- 
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que Verbenarius vocabatur.“ In. 


another place he calls it — 


S KF 


0 Mey 9 


| vith fewer leaves. The branches of 


| auſe both of them have the ſame ef- 
| feds: 
| © bilitatis plus habet quam Hierabo- 
1 © tane. Aliqu Periſtereon, noſtri ? 


| © liofa, quam foeminam putant : 

| mas rarioribus foliis. 

_ © triuſque plures, tenues, cubitales, 

. © anguloſi, 

* — anguſtioraque, diviſuris 
1 mzjoribus, flos glaucus, radix lon 

| © oa, tenuis. 


BS — tinguunt,, ſed unum omnino ge- 
| * dem effectus habeat. 
| Yan was uſed in incantations, 


which the Poet alludes in the eighth 


| * Efferaquam, et molli einge haec 


| Regqum aeq 1abat opes animis 


| Prriffercon, and Ferbenaca; and 
| there adds, that it was uſed in bruſh- 

ng the table of Jupiter, and in puri-| 
hing houſes. He ſays there are two 
ots of it, one full of leaves, which 
x called the female, and the male 


OT I Oe Tr On ner ** 


boch are many, ſlender, a cubit long, 
+ ad angular. The leaves are like 
| tioſe of the oak, but ſmaller, nar- 
| rower, and more deeply divided. 
| The flower is glaucous. 'The root 
ung and ſlender. It grows in wate- 
y places. Some do not diſtinguiſh 
/ them, reckoning only one ſort, be- 


«© Nulla tamen Romanae no- 


« Verbenacam vocant. Haec eſt 


Hac Jovis menſa ver- 
_ © nitur, domus purgantur, luſtrantur- 
que. Genera ejus duo ſunt: fo- 


Ramuli u- 


Folia minora quam 


Naſcitur ubique in 


* planis aquoſis. Quidam non di- 


nus faciunt , quoniam utraque eoſ- 
The Ver- 


Eclogue : 


„ altaria vitta: 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


* quam legatos ferre ad hoſtes indi- 


( © cavimus. 


to 


27 


ſcraque revertens 


Notte domum, dapibus menſas onerabat i inemptis, 
primus vere roſam, atque autumno carpere poma; 
Et cum triſtis hyems etiamnum frigore ſaxa 


5 13 
Numperet. 


It was ks; to be cl againſt ſer- 
pents and venemous bites, and was 
recommended as a ſovereign medi- 
cine for a great variety of diſeaſes. 
Premens.] It has been obſerved, 
in the note on book Il. ver. 346, 
that vi-gulta premere properly figni- 
fies the encreaſing of a plant by layers. 
But here premens mult be underſtood 
of planting in general. Dryden ſeems 
to underſtand it bruiſing : 
Vet lab'ring well his little ſpot of | 
ground, | 
«© Some ſcatt' ring potherbs here and 
* there he found: | 
«© Which cultivated with his daily 0 
RR * 6 
* And 554 wh Verrain, were 
his frugal fare, 5 
Sometimes white lilies did their 
leaves afford, . 
„With wholeſom poppy- flow rs, to 
* mend his homely board. 
This whole paſſage is erroneouſly 


tranſlated; for the Poet does not 


ſpeak of bruiſing Vervain, but of 
planting it. The Vervain and Li- 
lies do not ſeem to have been planted 
for potherbs, but the Vervain for me- 
dicinal uſes, and the Lilies for the Bees: 
nor were the Lilies planted for the 
ſake of their leave, but ot their 
flowers. The Poppies alfo were not 


their ſeeds. 

Veſcumgue paparyer.) See che notes 
on book I. ver. 78 and 212. 
135. Etiamnum.| The common 
. is etiam nunc [ follow Hein- 
ſius. 


* Ferbenaſque adole pingues, et mai: 3 


cula . my 


= 


planted for their flowers, but for 
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Rumperet, et glacic curſus fraenaret aquarum, 
Ille comam mollis jam tum tondebat acanthi, 
Aeſtatem increpitans ſeram, zephyroique morantes. 
Ergo apibus foetis idem atque examine multo 


Primus abundare, et ſpumant 


Mella favis : illi tiliae, atque uberrima pinus; 


ia cogere preſſis 140 


Qu otque in flore novo pomis fe fertilis arbos 
Induerat, totidem autumno matura tencbat. 


Ille etiam ſeras in verſum diſtulit ulmos, 


. * Tn ſome manuſcripts it is etiam 
„ zum, Which word is frequently 
_ «* uſed byPliny ; from the Greek 


” 6 Tk Xa you.” * Pierius. 


137. Ille comam mollis jam tum 
tondebat acanthi.] Achilles Sta- 
«© tius obſerves, that this verſe is 
read in all the ancient * 
ol Virgil thus: 

Ille comam mollil jam tondelar 
| * Hyacinthi. 
« And the like number, that ! is, a 


* ſhort ſyllable being made long, af. 


. * ter the fourth foot, is uſed by Vir- 

gil himſelf, in the ſixth Eclogue : 

Molli fultus Hyacintho : 

0 * by Catullus: 

* * Jam veniet virgo, Jon. dicetur 
Hymenaeus : 

4 1 | 

5 « Tum Thetis humanos non „ A 
«© Hymenaeos.” La Cerda. 


in any of the manuſcripts, that I have 
_ collated. _ Addifon tranſlates. this 
_ verſe; 


-: would prune the en 


r : 


But the Acanthus here (| poken of i 1s 


an herb, and by coman is meant the 
| leaves. The epithet alli, is added, 

to expreſs the ſoftneſs and tenderueſs 
8 of theſe leaves. Thus alſo this herb 
called by Theocritus vypog "Axay- 


Eduram- 


this FW from another ſpecies, | 
which grows wild, and has very brick. 
ly leaves. 

139. Ergo abibus foetis.) The 
Poet always takes care in his tran. 
greſſions, not to forget the principal 
ſubject. Therefore he mentions in 
this place the benefits, which accrued 
to the old Corycian, from this extra- 


n with re. 


gard to his Bees. 


141. Tiliae. ] Columella 6% 
limes are hurtful to Bees: 


liae ſolae ex omnibus ſunt n nocen 


46 tes. 8 


Pinus. ] Gan alſo mentions 
the Pine, as agreeable to Bees: Polit 


* haec frequens fit incrementi majo- 
|** ris ſurculus, ut roſmarinus, et utra- 


que cythiſus. Eſt enim ſativa, et al- 
«« tera ſuae W * ſemper 


1“ virens Pinus.” 


1 have not met with this reading 35 


144. Ille etiam, &c. ] Mott ofthe 
Commentators and Tranſlators ſeem 
not to have rightly apprehended the 
meaning of this paſſage. The Poet 
plainly deſigns to expreſs the great 


skill of his old acquaintance, in re. 


moving large trees. Every one of | 
the trees here mentioned has an epi- 
thet added to it, to ſignify it's being 
well grown. The clns are called 
ſerae, that is, late, old, or far grown : 


the pears are called hard; the thorns 


Gag. Or it may ſerve to diſtinguiſh 


wu 
* 


are { laid to be already bearing ge 4 


TA Rath. 


*At 1+ -| 


. 


1 


LJ 


* 


With ſpreading planes he made a 


N 


aderſtood the Poet's meaning: 
fle could to order old grown 
e elms tranſpoſe, 
| « Old pear trees hard, and black \ 
| « thorn bearing ſloes, { 


Georg. Lib. IV. 29 


Eduratque PY rum, et ſpinos jam pruna ferentes, 145 


| jamque miniſtrantem platanum potantibus umbras. 


! gd the planes are expreſsly ſaid to 
| i» already fo large, as to ſpread a 


tade, ſufficient to cover thoſe who 
it under them. May ſeems to have 


| © The plain tree too, that drink- | 
ing ſhade beſtows.”* J 


Dr. Trapp's tranſlation is not very 


] deficient : | | 
, * He too in ranks difpos'd the late- 


« grown elms, 


| © And the hard pear-tree, ad the 


« plumb ev'n then 


| © Laden with fruitage ; and the 


plane which yields 
„Jo Bacchus' ſons it's hoſpitable 
„ thade.”” 
But Addiſon has quite loſt the ſenſe 
of his author : 


| © In rows his elms and knotty Pear. 


trees bloom, 


And thorns ennobled now to bear 


| 


' 


1 © He knew to ok his hos in 
Na Fo fruit the grafted pear- tree 


| book. Il. ver. 65. 


fs He now enjoys the cool, al quaffs 


a plumb; 


| And ſpreading an where 


_ © ſupinely laid 


* beneath the ſhade : wo. 
ud Dryden: ; 


© EVEN rows; 
* to diſpole : 


And tame to plumbs the wur- 
© nels of the ſloes. 


Ko — 3 1 


cool retreat, 


” To ſhade good fellows Gra the 


© ſummer's heat. 
145. Eduram. ] See we, note on 


Verum 


- 8 pinos jam pruna ferentes.] © The 
«*« plumb-tree is called hu, in the 
© maſculine gender; for thorns 
[ ſentes] are called hae Spina. 


I Servius. 


I have tranſlated ſpines in this place 
thorns, becauſe the plumb is a thor- 
ny tree; and becauſe our wild ſort, 
which bears the ſloes, is called the 
black thorn. 
145. Platanum.] See the note on 
book II. ver. 70. | 
_ _Umbras.] Schrevelius, Paul Ste- 
phens, and ſome others read umbram. 
Pier ius found ambras in all the anci- 
ent manuſcripts. It is umbras in all 
thoſe, which I have collated. 
Before we leave theſe verſes, 
wherein the Poet ſpeaks of tranſ= 
Planting great. trees, it may not be 
Improper to ſet down what our fa- 
mous Evelyn has ſaid on this ſubject. 
A great perſon in Devon, plant- 
ed oaks as big as twelve oxen 
could draw, to ſupply ſome defect 
in an avenue to one of his houſes ; 
eas the Right Honourable the Lord 
«« Fitz-Harding, late Treaſurer of 
« His Majeſty's Houſhold aſſured 
„ me; who had himſelf likewiſe 


J“ pra died the removing of great 
“ Oaks by a particular addreſs ex- 


«« treamly ingenious, and worthy 


|<< the communication. Chuſe a tree 


mas big as your thigh, remove the 
«« earth from about him; cut thro? 
all the collateral roots, till with 
a competent ſtrength you can en- 
«© force him down upon one fide, ſo 
as to come with your ax at the 
top root; cut that off, redreſs 
| © your tree, and fo let it and co- 
% yered about with the mould you. 
* looſened from it, till the next year, 


N | Eff « gr 
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Verum haec ĩpſe equidem Ipatiis excluſus iniquis 


Practerco, atque aliis polt me 


« or longer if you think good, then 


&« take it up at a fit ſeaſon; it will 
&« likely have drawn new tender 
« roots apt to take, and ſufficient 
44 for the tree, whereſoever you ſhall 
« tranſplant him. Some are for 
« laying bare the whole root, and 


« then dividing it into four parts, in 


4 interjacent rootlings, leaving only 


© the croſs and maſter-roots that 


were ſpared to ſupport tae tree 
and then covering the pit with 


40 


© freſh mould (as above) after a year 


«© or two, when it has put forth, and 
4 furniſhed the interſtices you left 
* between the croſs roots with plen- 


ty of new fibres and tender ſhoots, | 
* you may ſafely remove the tree 
4 itſelf, ſo ſoon as you have looſen-| 


e ed and reduced the four decuiiat- 
ed roots; and ſhortned the top 
„ roots ; and this operation 1s 


* done without ſtooping or bending | 


« the tree atall : and if in remov- 


« ing it with as much of the clod| f | 
| © Fas mihi divini tantum veſtigia 


% about the new roots, as poſſible, 
it would be much better. 
147. Equidem.] In the King's 
manuſcript, and in the old Nuren- 
berg edition it is quidem. 

Excluſus.] It is diſcluſus in ſome 


old editions: but all the ancient ma- 


nuſcripts have excluſus. 
1348. Aliis.] Servius ſays the Po- 

et means here Gargilius Martialis. 
This author is often quoted by Pal- 
ladius; but I do not remember that 
he is mentioned by Columella. Hence 
I conclude, that he did not exiſt in 
the days of Virgil, and therefore 
could not be 
our Poet, unleſs he had the 


propheſy, as ſome have imagined. 
Columella, in his tenth book, has 


form of a croſs, to cut away the| 


particularly meant by | 
gift of 


memoranda rclinquo, 


Nung 


endeavoured to ſupply, what Viro 
has omuted, rs. oo Garden? 
His Poem begins thus : at 
+ Hortorum quoque te cultus, yl. 
M 
Atque ea, quae quondam ſpatiis 
__ © excluſus injiquis, - 
Cum caneret laetas ſegetes et mu- 
I | 
Virgilius nobis poſt ſe memoran- 
da reliquit.” 5 
Among the Moderns, Rapin, a learn- 
ed Jeſuit, has written a fine Poem 


profeſledly treads in the footſteps of 
Virgil: 

Vatibus ignotam 
T | 
Ire viam, magno quae primum o- 
*« fenin Maron, 


T ne laborum, 

« Italiae pingues hortos 
OS. 
Ornaret, canere agricolis, 
que parabat 


populo- 


** Poſie ſequi; ſummoque volans 

dum tendit Olympo, 

Sublimem aſpicere, et longe obſer- 
„ neee 


% manuſcripts it is poſ# haec memo- 


„ anda; but the Lombard, and 


“ ſome others have poſt commemo- 
* randa. In the Medicean and 
“ ſome others, it is pot me memoran- 


erius. 2 1 
I find poft memoranda in one of the 


on Gardens, in four books. He alſo 


Extremo cum vela trahens fub &- | © 


due e 


Poſt me memoranda.] « In ſome _ 


„ da, which reading ſeems to have = 
been admitted by Columella. Pi- 1 


Arundelian manuſcripts, pe hare me» | 
moranda in one of Dr. Mead's, and = 
l29/t commemoranda in the 3 


6 
1 K 


— 


| Poet begins to ſpeak ot the polity of 


(tions: and being mindful of the 


—— 


Georg. 


Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Javier ipſe 


Addidit, expediam: pro qua 


{ 


nd in the other Arundelian and Dr. 


Mead's manu{cripts. Ruacas, 


ed alſo by Heinſius, Paul Stephens, 
Maſvicius, and others. 
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149. Nunc age, &c.] Here the 


Lib. IV. 31 


murcede canoros 150 


Curetum 


| burdens of thoſe who return, or 
and | 
molt of the Editors have pet comme 
mranda. But it is poſt me mennranda |© hives, 
| a the King's, and in the Cundridge 
manuſcript, which reading is admit- 


forming a troop drive out the 
s drones, a fluggith race, from the 
The work glows, and the 
« fragrant honey is fcented with 


** thyme.” rn 
in this paſſage, 


The Poet tells us 


that Jupiter beſtowed this extraordi- 
[nary oeco: omical genius on the Bees, 
as a reward for the tervice they did 


him, when an infant, by feeding him 


the Bees, by which all their actions 
contribute to the publick good. 
© Now I ſhall proceed to thew what 


manners Jupiter has added to the 


« Bees : for what reward they fol- 


: * owing the loud ſounds. and tink- 


| * ling braſs of the Curetes, fed 
| ©* the kin 


g of heaven under the 


1 © Diftzean den. They alone have 
A children in common, and the unit- 
eld buildings of a city, and paſs 


their lives under eſtabliſhed laws: 
* and they alone have a country of 
their own, and certain habita- 


„future winter, they labour in ſum- 


| fays, is the only one that 


with their honey, in the cave where 


he was conce:led from the devouring 
jaws of his father Saturn. . 
150. Audidit.] This word ex- 
preſſes, that theie manners did not 
originally beiong to the Bees, but 
were added by the favour of Jupiter. 
Pro qua mer cede.) Servius inter- 
prets this, for what fa wur or labuur. 
La Cerda interprets mercedes merit, 
becaute merces and mercor are derived 
from mereor. This interpretation, he 
; with 
this paſſage for the Poet is ſpeaking of 
the merit, by which the Bees were 
admitted to ailiſt the Curetes in nurſ- 


mer, and lay up what they get for 
A the publick uſe. For ſome are 


; employed in getting food, and by 


_ , * agreement labour in the fields: 
( © ſome within the houſe lay tears of 
— * daftodils, and tou 


_ © barksof trees, for the foundations Saturn intended to have devoured the 


gh glae from the 


© of the combs; and then ſuſpend 
* the tenacious wax : others brin 


* pureſt honey, and diftend their 
cells with liquid nectar. There 


| * are ſome to whoſe lot is fallen the 


ing Jupiter. But, as was juft now 
obſerved, the Poet feems rather to 
mean. that he will ſpeak of the re- 
award Which they had for their fer- 

Canoros Curetum fanitus, crepitan- 


tiaque arra.] According to the fable, 


infant Jupiter, to avoid which, he 


g| was concealed among the Curetes, 
c up the growing young, the hope 
* of the nation others work the 


the clangor of whoſe brazen armour 
and cymbals, as they danced, would 

drown his cnes : thus Lucretius: 
Dictaeos referunt Curetas, qui Jo- 


« vis illum 
1 ” guarding of the gates: and theſe; * Vagitum in Creta quondam occul- 
BY by turns conſider the waters and | + tafle feruntur, — 
clouds of heaven, or unlade the | 5 
. 5 - | TEE. 
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| movere penates. | 
. 3 ſcripts we read à patriam ſolae, et 
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Curetum ſonitus crepitantiaque aera ſecuac 


Dictaeo caeli regem pavere ſub antro. 


Solac communcs natos, conſortia tecta 
Urbis habent. magniſque agitant ſub legibus aevum; 


Et patriam ſolae et certos novere penates: 
Venturaeque hyemis memores, acſtate laborem 
Experiuntur, et in medium quaeſita reponunt. 
Nuamque aliae victu invigilant, et foedere pafto 
Exercentur agris: 
Nareiſn * et lentum de cortice gluten 


pars intra 


. T Cum pueri circum — pernice boy 


* chorea 
« Armati in numerum pulſarent ae- 
«6 ribus aera, 


E Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret 


: 66 


5  Aeternumque daret matri ſub pe- 


« Qtore vulnus. 


Theſe repreſent theſe armed priefs, | 


TW, roVe 


To drown the render cries f infant 


7 Fove ; 
0 27 dancing quick they made a greater| 
ſound 
Ro And beat their armour, as as; danc'd 
I. Left Saturn u have found and eat 
TO 
Hnd Ops for ever meure'd ber pratt- 
1. 
: | Canecn. 
25 152. Digase 1 . ſub antro. ] 


1 0 Diga or . mens is a moun- 


tain of Crete, where Jupiter was ſaid 


do be concealed. 


8 ne 
of 
ſome of the printed editions, it is 
magnis agitant, without que. 


4 Sitar. In one 
Mead's manuſcripts, and in 


155. Et patriam ſolae et certos 
In ſome manu- 


* certos novers penates. For a is 


not always an interjection of la- 
* menting, but ſometimes fignities 


155 


ſepta domorum 
160 
Prima 


admiration. But that à is writ- 
ten without an aſpiration has been 
elſewhere proved from Probus. In 
the Lombard manuſcript, there is 
no et in the ſecond place; but it 
is read Et patriam ſolae certos no- 
were penates. But thoſe who take 
alſo of all its Pierius. 
rundelian manuſcripts it is /abores. 
157. In medium.) See the note 
on book I. ver. 127. 


153. Fiau.) Fitz ts pur 


for vida. 


Pacto.] In the King' 5 manuſcript | 


it is rco. 


| 159. Intra.] In ane of the Ann. 


delian manuſcripts it is inter. 


160. Narci/fi /acrymam. 1 I ad 
ſpoken of the Narciſſus, in the note 


On ver. 122. 


ludes in his Lycidas; 


« Bid Amaranthus all his beauty 


«© ſhed, 


tears, 


To 


away e? here, deprive the verſe 
156. Laborem.] In one of the A- 


Septa.] In one of Dr. Mead's ma- 
nuſcripts it is tea. 


It has there been ob- 
ſerved that the flowers of Narciſus 
or Daffodil form a cup in the middle. 
Theſe cups are ſuppoſed to contain 
the tears of the youth Narciſſus, Who 
[wept to death. To this Milton al- 


« And Dafodlic fl their rap with 


1 . n 1 Dn Oo 8 
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S 


fſcript. Ts 
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. 113. 


|| Mead's manuſcripts. 
[I'M 2 
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prima favis ponunt fu damina: deinde tenaces 
Gufpendunt ccras: aliac ſpem gentis adultos 
Educunt toctus : aliae puriſſima mella 

Sripant, et liquido diſtendunt nectare cellas. 


unt, quibus ad portas cecidit cuſtodia ſorti: 
| Inque vicem ſpeculantur aquas, et nubila cacli: 


165 


Aut onera accipiunt venientuin, aut agmine facto 


. 


Lentum de cortice gluten.] 


ſame reading is 


in the King's manu- 


165. Portas cecidit.] In one of 


| | the Arundelian manuſcripts it is por- 
1 167. Aut onera accipiunt, &C. | 


Inavum fucos pecus a prae- 


not aſſiſt the others in their labour. 


On this account it is generally 
thought, that they are expelled by 
Bees. Some affirm 
that the Drones are the males, and 
tat, after the work of generation is 
. over, they are driven from 
by theſe Amazons. 


the labouring 


drones are called bourdons. 


In one of the Arundelian manu-| 
ſcripts it is urgent inſtead of arcent. 


169. Thymo.] See the note on 
Fragrantia.] 


The ſame reading is in both Dr. 


* 


| s To lrew the laureat herſe where ER 


: Pierius | 
1 found le Zum in the Lombard and 
ſome other ancient manuſcripts. The 


This and the two following lines are | 
_ repeated in the firſt Aeneid. 
168. 
ſepibus arcent.] The Drones are a 
ſort of Bees without ſtings, which do 


* 
ERuaeus renders Fucos, gueſpes ; but 


believe gueſpes fignify waſps. The | 


| P ierius found fla- 
| grantia in the Lombard manuſcript. 


der-bolts ; 


various offices which are aſſi 


Igaavum fucos pecus a pracſcpibus arcent. 
1 Fervet opas, redolentque thy mo fragrantia melia. 
Ac veluti, lentis Cyclopes tulmina maſſis 


170. Ac weluti, &c.] The Poet 
compares the labour of the Bees to 
that of the Cyclops, in forming thun- 
and then ſpeaks of the 

gned to 
theſe political inſects in their repub- 


lick, and the cautions which they 


uſe in defending themſelves againlt 
mV Se 
As when the Cyclops haſten to 


form thunder-bolts out of the ſtub- 


born maſs ; ſome receive the air 
and drive it out again from bel- 
lows made of bull hides : others 
plunge the hiſſing braſs in water: 
Aetna groans with the weight of 
their anvils. They lift their arms 
with great force in tuneful order ; 
and turn the iron with their grip- 
ing tongs. Juſt ſo, if I may com- 
pare great things with ſmall, does 
an innate deſire of growing rich, 
prompt the Athenian Bees, each 
of them in their proper office. The 
elder have the care of their towns, 
repair the combs, and erect the 
artificial edifices. But the younger 
return wearied home, late at night, 
with their thighs laden with thyme. 
They feed alſo at large on arbutes, 
and hoary willows, and caſia, and 
« glowing ſaffron, and fat limes, 


cc 


3 and deep coloured hyacinths. All 


« of | 


34 P. Virgilii Maronis 
Cum properant, ali taurinis follibus auras 
Accipiunt redduntque, ali ſtridentia tingunt 
Aera lacu: gemit impoſitis incudibus Actna. 
Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt EO, 
In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 


| 175 
Non aliter, fi parva licet componere magnis, 


Cecropias 


« of them labour together, and all ing weights of twelve, nine, ein 


te reſt at the ſame time. In the and fix pounds. Then ſtriking alter- 


* morning they ruth out of their | nately the ſtrings which ſuſtaised the 
gates without delay: and when twelve and ſix pounds, he found that 
the evening admoniſhes them to the diapaſon or octave was formed by 
return at length from feeding in the proportion of two to one. The 


the fields, then they ſeek their ha- twelve and eight pound weights 


«© bitations, and then they take taught him that the diapente or fifth 


* care of their bodies. They make was in the proportion of three to two; 


« a murmuring noiſe, and hum a- and the twelve and nine pounds that 


«* bout the ſides and entrance of the the diateſſaron or fourth was as four 


* hives. Afterwards, when they are to three. The whole paſſage is too 
« ſilent all night, and a ſweet fleep muſt refer the curious reader, for far- 
_ © poſſeſſes their wearied limbs. But ther fatisfaction, to the twenty- ſuth 


when rain impends, they do not de- chapter of Lamblichus, 4e vita y- 


part far from their hives, nor do they tbagorae. 


4 truſt the sky, when eaſt-winds ap- 176. * al. k 1 


.. proach ; but drink the water in compozere magnis.] This compari- 


( ſafety near the walls of their city, {on of the Bees to the labouring Cy- : 
© andtry ſhort excurſions; and take clops, has by ſome been thought ve- 


* up little ſtones, as boats that tot- ry improper, as being rather ridicu- 
ter on the toſſing wave, take bal- lous than great. But Mr. Pope is of 


< lat: with theſe they poiſe them- another opinion, who, in his Poſt- | 


« ſelves thro' the empty clouds.” | ſcript to the tranſlation of the Odyi- 
173. Aetna.) It is antrum in one fey, judiciouſly obſerves, that there 


of the Arundelian manuſcripts. {is a great difference between the ac- 


175. In numerum.] That is, in a tions of irrational beings, and the low 


certain order, making a fort of har- actions of ſuch as are rational, when 


mony with the regular ſtrokes of they are repreſented in a pompous 
their hammers of different weights. ſtyle. One may add, tnat the 
we learn from Iamblichus, that the uſe of the grand ſtyle on little ſub- 

| ſound of the ſmith's hammers taught '** jets, is not only ludicrous, but a 


Pythagoras to invent the monochord, © ſort of tranſgreſſion againſt the 
an inſtrument for meaſuring the quan- rules of proportion and mecha- 


 tities and proportions of ſounds geo- nicks : It is uſing a vaſt force to 


metrically. This Philoſopher obſerv- lift a feather : 1 believe, now = 
ing that the diverſity of ſounds was am upon this head, it will be 

| owing to the ſize of the hammers, |** found a juſt obſervation, that the 

| ſuſpended four equal ftrings, ſuſtain-|* low actions of life cannot be =” 


Georg. Lib. IV. 35 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urget kideads, 

Munere quamque ſuo. Grandaevis oppida curae, 

Et manire tavos, et daedala fingere tecta. 

At feſſae multa referunt ſe nocte minores, 1 
5 uta thy mo plenae; paſcuntur et arbuta paſſim, 

Et glaucas ſalices, caſiamque, crocumque rubentem, 

Et bingnem tam, « et ferrugincos hyacinthes. 


Omnibus 


3 

* « into a figurative Spd be | 179. Firgere.) In one of Dr. 

at | « ing ridiculous, but things natural | Mead”s manuſcripts it is figere. 

| « can. Metaphors raiſe the latter] 181. Crura thymo plemae.] x 

4 | « into dignity, as we fee in the | hairineſs of the Nees lap fore to. 

its | * Georgicks ; but throw the former | retain the juices which __ gather 

| * into ridicule, as in the Lutrin. II from flowers. 

„ | * think this may very well be ac-| Arbuta.] See the notes on book 
0 4 counted for; laughter implies cen- I. ver. 148, and on book III. ver. 
s ſure; inanimate and irrational be- 300. 


0 | | « ings are not objects of cenſure ; 182. 8 ſalicets.] See the 
+ therefore theſe may be elevated as | note on book II. ver. 13. 

"gs 
th 


| « much as you pleaſe, and no ridi-- Caffam.] See the note on bock 
| « cule follows: but when rational IT. ver. 213. 

| | « beings are repreſented above their Crocumgue IF LI ] The ol 
Ie real character, it becomes ridicu- | of the — flower is purple, but the 
„ Þ} © lous in art, becauſe it is vicious three diviſions of the ſtyle, which are 


ji. |} © in morality. The Bees in Virgil, the only part in — the colour of 
y- pere they rational beings, would of fire. 

e- | © be ridiculous by having their a&ti-| 183. Si tiliam.] See the 
u- | ons and manners reprelented on a] note on book II. ver. 449. 

of (level with creatures ſo ſuperiour as | Ferrugineos hyacinthos.] There are 
|- men; ſince it would imply folly | many flowers commonly knawn in 
1 pride, which are the proper gardens under the name of Hyacinth, 
re V objects of ridicule.” _ but none of them agree with the de- 
c- N 177. Cecropias.] The Poet calls | ſcription which we find of this flower 
w | the Bees Cecropias, from Cecrops among the Poets, who repreſent it ay 
en ling of Attica, where the honey w: 8 hw the letters Al inſcribed on it's 
uws | famous. | |petals. Thus Moſchus, in his epi- 
„ 3-176. 8 oppida curae. .] 'taph on Bion, calls upon the Hya- 


1b- his paſſage is taken from Ariitotle, cinth to take more marks of Alon 
ta who obſerves, that the older Bees| its petals: 

the work within doors, and thence be- No vaxube Aa T& od  redupalis, 8 
ha- dome more hairy; but that the N AT, A1 
to Junger ſort go abroad, and there- AduCar oof π ]] ͤ xh nan RY 
1 fore are ſmoother: Tay & penirlar| varus pwinaros, 

be Dos al 4455 wfioCurepa 1d = OP ira gorrai, The Poets feign that the boy Hya- 
the {| Yai Jaco wor dd To dow wirew. ai | cinthus, who was unfortunately kil- 
put A na. fol Pifovos, xa ici - led 7 Apollo, was changed by that 
to ri. | "7 


1 
deity into a Hyacinth, which there- 
fore was marked with theſe notes of | 


lamentation to Ro Apollo's grief. 
Thus Ovid : 


* Semper eris mecum, memorique 


* haerebis in ore. 

Te lyra pulſa manu, te carmina 
“ noſtra ſonabunt : 
Floſque novus ſcripto gemitus imi- 
„ ftabere noſtros.“ 
6 Thon halt with me abide 
« And ever in my memory reſide. 
4 Our harp and verſe thy praiſes 
Hall rend: 
% Aud in thy flower my forrow foall 
"21 found.” 
| Sandrs. 

It is alſo Sed. that the ſame flower 
aroſe from the blood of Ajax, when 
he flew himſelf, thoſe letters being 
half the name of that hero. Thus 


alſo Ovid: 
- = Rubefataque fanguine | 


" * ls. 
« P viridi genwit de ceſpite| 
3 florem, 3 
Qui prius Oebalio fuerat de vul- 
e 

Litera communis mediis pueroque 
5 vgs | 

N « Inſcripta eſt foliis : haec — 
lla querelae.” 

= — — The blood that fell, 


4 le Jour end! ed. on * - 
purp ing “ Flos oritur, formamque capit yuT 


gr 
Created firſt by Hyacinthus __ 
| The tender leaves —— letters 


paint ; 
Bath * bis n name, and of the gods c com- 
Sanur. 


_ 

Dic qui in terris ren nomi- 

| he na regum 

Naſcantur floees ; et Phyllida ſo- 

6.1 oy habeto.” 

V tell me firft, in what new region 
ings 

A flow'r that bears inſerib'd the names 

of Kings: ; 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


144 Flos habet inſcriptum, funeſtaqu 


4nd thou Galt gain @ preſent as di. 


dine 


As Phoebus felf 5 for Phillis Pall 
be thine. 


I muſt not forget to obſerve, that 
the waccinium mentioned by our Po- 
et in the ſecond and tenth Eclogues, 
is not different from what in other 


For the Aeolians, who affected to 


as Iuyarng into  Jouyarng, 
nie and ovaximer for the dimi- 
man letters is vaccinium. This 


tenth Eclogue ; 


* Er nigrae violae ſunt et vaccinia 


* 


cc ni 
in the tenth Idyllium of Theocritus : 


7 vaxivlos. h 


Here V irgil mien cdxu- 


bog Vaccinium. The form of the Hy- 


acinth is 3 deſcribed by 
Ovid: 


* Fere cruor, qui fuſus humi bers | 


« verat herbam, _ 
* Definit eſſe cruor: Tyrioque : ni- 
tentior oſtro 


| “lia, ſi non 


'6c 


« effet in illis. 


” Non ſatis hoc Phoebo eſt ; 1 15 enim 


fuit auctor honoris. 


a 7 ; © Ipſe ſuos gemitus foliis inſcribit ; jo: 
| Tothis Virgil bens to allude in the 
ttzhird 


« & Al, Al 


<« litera ducta eſt. 
Behold! 
graſs bad dy'd, 


Was now no bloud : from whence e 


flower full-blown, . 


Far _ than the Brian ſearkt — 
: Which 


Davyven, | 


places he calls hyacinthus : the latter 
| being the Greek name, and the for- 
mer a Latin name derived from it. 


| change the v into the dipthong ov, - 
wrote oy - : 


nutive vaxir0,ov ; and oda in Ro- 


ER r „ 1 « . 


* . S RF FA FAA 2 


non is confirmed by a Line in ts 


EYE Rn, ct PR EIB" > ths : 


Kal To iov gala Gl, xl e 


Purpureus color huic, \argenteus 


the bloud which late the 


=. 
— 


= 
1 th. 


POS: 


„. A = f E 


8 . 
a 1 =_— 


„ =2 = © 


» 
* 


6 , 1 = 
rats ov > K 


g—_— ——— 


a 


ö 
þ 


 % 


which ſeem'd the ſame, or did re. 
ſemble right. Sn 
Lilie; changing but the red to 


Vit ſo contented( for the youth receiv'd 


(bat grace from Phoebus) in the leaves 
be weav' 


he ſad impreſſion of his feebs : Al! 
1 Al! 


Sars. 


de here learn, that the flower in 
_ 1 queſtion was ſhaped like a lily, was 


| {ofa red colour, and was marked 


with the letters AI. I have more 


peciſely determining the colours men- 
toned by the Ancients. Ovid calls 
be flower of the Hyacinth Tyrio ni- 


alls it in this place ferrugineus, and 
ute third Ecl 


be ſpeaks of it's great brightneſs: 


„„ | 


« Hyacinthi ; 


C Cai neque fulgoy adhuc, necdum 


©. ſua forma receſſit. 


Cum caput obſcura nitidum 
Bd : 8 


F | | 
Lee 
® 


it means duſhy : 


woes ih th. 


„ ecymba.“ | 
8 882 — 


WY; 


Georg, Lib. IV. 


now in funeral characters diſ-| 


[It is probable that all theſe ſeveral 


than once mentioned the difficulty of 


| teatior offro, and purpureus. Virgil 


ogue he calls it uad 
nent; and in the eleventh Aeneid 


| alem virgineo demeſſum police 
en mollis violae, ſeu languentis 


Hence we can only gather, that the 
| colour of this flower is a deep ſhining 
nud. II take the epithet /errugineos in 

| this place only to expreſs the deepneſs 
el the colour. Thus in the firſt Geor- 
Beck it is uſed to ſignify the duſky red- 
eß of the ſun, after the murder of 


ferru- 


the note on book I. ver. 467. 
i che fixth Aeneid the boat of Cha- 


37 


Ar. 


In the ninth Aeneid the ſon of 

cens is ſaid to be 

® — — — Ferrugine clarus Ibera 1 

That is, adorned with a deep purple 

garment dyed in Spain: and in the 

eleventh book it is joined with the 

Tyrian colour: 9 

« Ipſe peregrina ferrugine clarus et 
"_ : 


epithets, purpureus, ſuave rubens, 
ferrugineus, mean a ſort of crimſon, 
the colour of human blood, the Hya- 
cinth being feigned to have riſen from 
the blood of Hyacinthus, and after- 
wards from that of Ajax. —— 
Having ſaid thus much of the 
Hyacinth of the Poets, it will be 
time to conſider what flower will a- 
gree with the deſcription which they 
have given of 1t. „„ 
Various ſorts of flowers have been 
propoſed, by the Botanical Criticks, 
for this Hyacinth, the diſcuſſing of 
all which would be too tedious in 
this place. Some inſiſt on the Lark's- 
ſpur, which does not ſeem to me to 
bear any reſemblance of a Lily, nor 
do the letters inſcribed appear, till 
the flower has been curiouſly diſſect- 
ed. Others propoſe the the red Lily, 
but this, as was obſerved before, was 
a flower little known among the Ah- 
cients, nor is the colour right. O- 
thers mention Ayris, or ftinking Glad- 
don, the flowers of which are not ſuf- 


probability, think the Gladialus or 
Corn flag to be the flower in queſtion ; 
but I have never been able to diſcover 

in tha flower the letters AI. Iam 
pretty well {t:fed, that the flower 


| Wm is. called ferrnginea, where no 


celebrated by the Poets, is what we 
now are acquainted with under the 
name of Lilium floribus reflexis or 


1* Be ferruginea ſubvectat corpora Martagon, and perhaps may be that 


38s — 


kciently beautiful. Other, with more 


98 
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Sa una quies operum, labor omnibus unus. 


Mane ruunt portis; nuſquam mora : 
Veſper ubi e paſtu tandem decedere campis 


rurſus eaſdem 


Admonuit, tum tecta petunt, tum corpora curant. 
Fit ſonitus, muſſantque oras et limina circum. 


Poſt, ubi jam thalamis ſe compoſuere, ſiletur 
In noctem, feſſoſque * ſuus — artus. 


very ſpecies which we call Imperial 
| Martagon. The flowers of moſt ſorts 

of Mortagons have many ſpots of a 
colour ; and ſometimes I have 
been theſe ſpots run together in ſuch a 
manner, as to form the letters Al, 
in ſeveral places, which I have cauſed 
do be repreſented in the figure. | 


The Tranſlators have grievouſſy 
erred in tranſlating the names of the 


* The e purple Hyacih, _ gummy A 


here ſpoken of. May tran- 


arbuta, wildings ; and caſiam, 


3 and renders ferrugineos 


very unproperly 2 ai and glaucas ö 


| green. 
23932223 T he ** upon 
„ Wildings, green Willows, Saffron, 
- £5... 4. Connamon, 
e Pale Hyacinths, and fruitful Lin- 

„ 
Addiſon omits the 2 and in- 

ſerts the balmy reed inſtead of them; 
he tranſlates caſam, lavender ; ; and 

| byacinthos, wiolets : 


* On Lavender, and Saffron buds 
ENDS. - 

* On bending Ofiers, and the balmy 

ws Reed; 
0 From purpie Violets and the Teil 
„ they bring 


& Their gather d ſweets, n rifle all 


einne 


Dryden's tranſlation is not more * | 
1 + He ſpoils the Saffron flow'rs, he 


85 2. * blues 


190 


Nec 


5 Of Vilet's, wildin x Blooms, nd 


« Willow dews. 2 
Dr. Trapp has ſucceeded much bet- 
ter: only he is fallen into a com- 
mon error of * che caſia to be 
lavender. 


They ſuck the Au, and Wil 


© Jows 


low flower, 


Lime.“ 


I 84. Omnibus wna gutes, &c. ] This 
paſſage is taken from Ariſtotle, who 


up with two or three hums : then 
they all go out to work. And when 


Y » Mo 
© Sweet Lavender, nd C rocus * 1 


_ | fays, that in the morning they are all | 
| filent, till one of them calls the reſt | 


they return, they are at firſt tumul- | 


| tuous, but grow more quiet by de- 
grees, till at laſt one flies buzzing 
round the reſt, as if it commanded 
filence, upon which they are all im- 
mediately quiet: "Opbprou bY TIT WOW 
| £5 d pe vir BoHανα As 9 rie 
Torr 0 67 epyoy abpoas wiroſlai, x 


NDO TaAw, Jopuboves T9 f 5 
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To Bouonon, WoTep en, 


| x@beudcy* fir  {famrivns TIT WT'b, 
edition it is dum. 


berg edition it is lumina. 


Prets thus 1% aprus, 


187. n.] In the old Nurenberg 

188. Limina.] In the old Nuren- : 
190. Sopor ſuus.] Servius inter- 
194. Sachs | 
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Georg Lib. IV. 39 


Nec vero a ſtabulis pluyia impendente recedunt 
Longius, aut credunt caelo adventantibus euris; 
Gd circum tutae ſub moenibus urbis aquantur, 
¶ kxcurſuſque breves tentant, et ſaepe lapillos, 
bt cymbae inſtabiles fluctu jactante ſaburram, 195 
Tollunt : his ſeſe per inania nubila librant. 


lum adeo placuiſſe apibus mirabere morem, 


194. Saepe lapillos, &c.] This is 

Aaken from Arittotle : Ora dd dH 
H, E-poves Nr 5 aural, 

ih Tpos T9 VEL (hc. 


** 


197. {lum adeo placuiſſe, &c.] In 
lis paragraph the Poet treats of the 
generation of Bees. 
« But of all the properties of Bees 
« this mot of all will cauſe your 
3 © wonder, that they do not copu- 
late, or enervate their bodies by 
{ * Luit, or labour to bring forth their 
(young. But they themſelves ga- 
{ © ther their young from leaves and 
„ ſweet herbs. 'They themſelves al- 
: * ſo produce their king, and their 


* * ſmall citizens: and repair their 


' * palaces and waxen realms. Often 


hard rocks, have they battered 
Al © their wings, and voluntarily yield- 
; * ed up their lives under their bur- 
4 © thens : ſo great is their love of 
flowers: ſuch their glory in mak- 
Ling honey. Therefore, though 
- © their age has but a narrow bound, 


j * for they do not live above ſeven 


| * years, yet does the ſtock remain 
- © immortal, and the fortune of their 
family ſubſiſts for many years, and 


+ © they can number grandfathers of | 


1* nh.” 5 


is account of the generation of 


$ 18 by no means conſiſtent with 


dle doctrine of the modern Philoſo- 


ers, who aſſert, with great probs] 


} * alſo, whilſt they wander over the 


plant, is produced without a concur- 
rence of the two ſexes. However, the 
doctrine of equivocal generation was 


ſſo generally admitted by theAncients, 


that it is no wonder the Poet ſhould 


aſient to it. We find this opinion re- 
lated by Ariſtotle, in his fifth book 


of the Hiſtory of Animals. There 
are various opinions, ſays the 

hiloſopher, ©* concerning the gene- 
* ration of Bees. For ſome deny 


that they either copulate ar king 


forth their young, thinking that 


* they gather their produce. Nor 
are theſe agreed about the flower 


from which they gather them: 
* but ſome will have it to be from 


« the olive - trees are fruitful. Some 
* are of opinion that only the Drones 


are produced after this manner; 
e but that the Bees are produced by 


<« the leaders. . . Others will 
have it, that they are produced by 
«© copulation, and aitrm that the 


„ Drones are the males, and the Bees 


* the females: IIZ & 71 -r 
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bility, that no animal, nor even 


„the honey-wort, ſome from the 
reed, and others from the olive; 
© which lat, in favour of their o- 
* pinion, urge that there are more 
«© ſwarms of Bees in proportion, aa 


rx, su oxiurobas Tx; Na, 
ada Peper Thy vb Kai pig os 
4, dr T0 dib. Toy xuxNuvTpu, Os 
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This King, or rather 


49 P. Virgihi 


Quod nec concubitu indulgent, nec corpora ſegnes 


Maronis 


"P 


In venerem ſolvunt, aut foetus nixibus edunt; 


Verum ipſae e foliis natos et ſuavibus herbis 
Ore legunt : ipſac regem parvolque Quirites 


200 


Sufficiunt, aulaſque et cerea regna refingunt, 
Saepe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 


N drs Tov avloug Tis iN, Ka 


empuroy Myovau, its d Ae Pope 
nr, Tore xa iche afiurat 


naa oi N @©ao To prev Twv xn O yy | 


pipe aut&; yi, ano r dne Twy 
 nipnptray, Tor N Tov peta Ti- 
vin rode NM ,W.e . . 01% Paow 
Sxrurodai, ü rai ca; fade Tous 
 w1nO7ac, Justage N 74; peaxirlas, Pliny 
has almoſt tranſlated the words of 
Ariſtotle. But he has added, that the 
Bees certainly fit like hens, and that 
the young Bee at it's firſt appearance 
is a worm: Quod certum eſt, gal- 
* hnarum modo incubant. Id quod 
* excluſum eſt, primum vermiculus 


4 videtur candidus,jacens tranſverſus, | By foliis perhaps the poet means 


* adhaerenſque ita ut paſcere videa- 
A tur.” But the modern Philoſo- 


| Phers have been more happy in diſ-| 


covering the nature of theſe wonder- 
ful inſt The labouring Bees do 
not appear to be of either ſex : the 
Drones are diſcovered to have the 


male organs of generation; and the 


Attrivere, 


198. Concubitu.] Cancubitu is 
uſed for concubitui, as before vid 
„ | 

200. Verum ipſae e foliis natos.] 
So I read with Heinſius, all the ma- 


nuſcripts that I have collated, and 
moſt of the editors. In ſeveral of 


the oldeſt editions it is verum ip/ac 
natos foliis. Paul Stephens and Schre- 


velius read verum ip/ae foliis natos 
without e, which reading Pieriusalſo 2 ; 
admitted; who obſerves, that in ſome f 
manuſcripts it is ipſae natos foliis; 


and ip/ae e foliis in the Roman copy, 
which he thinks an elegant reading. 
La Cerdareads ipſae folits natos. 


the petals or leaves of flowers ; for 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks wholly of flowers. 

202. Refing 
rius read refigunt, but this laſt com- 
mentator thinks refingunt better, as he 


found it in the Roman, the Medicean, 


and in ſome of the older manuſcripts, 


King is found to be of the female ſex. 


Queen, is 


It is refigunt in the Cambridge, the 
Bodleian, one of the Arundelian, and 


in one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, 


unt.] Servius and Pie- 


5 Wholly employed in the encreaſe of which reading is admitted by moit of 
the family, laying ſeveral thouſand ſthe oldeſt editors, and by Grimoaldus, 


eggs every ſummer, from each of 
which is hatched a ſmall white worm, 
which in due time changes either to 
2 Bee ora Drone. The Kings, the 
labouring Bees, and the Drones, are 
all prmiſcuouſly hatched from theſe 
eggs: and the fame order of na- 
ture has lately been obſerved in the 
Waſps. ON 


rer. 196. J am indebted 


Paul Stephens, La Cerda, Schre- 
elius, and others. But Heinſius, 


Ruaeus, Maſvicius, and moft of the 
ter editions have refingunt. | 


ſeem to come in more properly ater 
of a5 0 


203. Saepe etiam durts, &c.] Theſe 
three lines ſeem to be miſplaced : for 
here they interrupt the ſenſe. They. 


ſervation 


Attrivere; ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere. 
Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis. 205 
Koo ipſas quamvis an uſti terminus acvl 

zrgo ipſas quamvis an uſti terminus ac 


ER 


* 
— — 


=_ 


| 

\ 

| 
© , 4 "| | 
Excipiat, neque enim plus ſeptima ducitur aeſtas, U 
At genus immortale manet, multoſque per annos 
Sar fortuna domus, et avi numcrantur avorum, = ö | 
Practerea regem non lic Aegyptus, ct 1ngens |» 210 5 
. ee Lydia, | 


i (ration to the learned Sir Daniel]“ their combs. He is the guard of 
Wolyneux, Baronet, F. R. S.“ their works: him they admire, 
206. 4nguſti.] Some read an-|** and ſurround with frequent ſhout- 
naſtus;ʒ but Pierius found angſti in all | ings, and croud about him ; and 
| | the manuſcripts that he could procure. |** often carry him on their ſhoulders, 
1 207. Neque enim plus ſejtima du-|** and for his ſake expoſe their bodies 
dur azflas.] Ariſtotle ſays that Bees]“ in war, and ſeek a glorious death 
| ve fix years, and that ſome laſt} * by wounds.” Fr 558 
2 ſeven; but if a ſwarm ſubſiſts nine] This article of the ex 
er ten years, it is thought very | obedience of the Bees to their King 
| lappy: Bie- N re, ponrlas Gon [15 taken from Ariſtotle, © The 
3 i nas N ra preutla xa} inle ern | Kings,“ ſays the Philoſopher, 
| ov. Ex N open» Hapirn £71 never go abroad to feed on any o- 
ia 9 Fizz, iv Joxer Mai e ther occaſion, without being ac- 
] Columella ſays that no ſwarms can be] companied by the whole multi- 
7 broughtto live above ten years: Du-|* tude : and if, when they are a- 
! ® rantque, ſi diligenter excultae ſunt, |** broad, the King happens to 
7 © in annos decem, nec ullum exa-|** ſtray, they all ſearch after him 
men hancaetatem poteſt excedere, |** with the utmoſt diligence, till they 
| © quamvis in demortuarum locum]“ find him. We have been informed. 
* quotannis pullos ſubſtituant. Nam ſe-]** alſo, that, when he is unable to 
re decimo ab internitione anno, gens fly, the people carry him, and 
l univerſa totius alvei conſumitur. “ that they all depart when he dies: 
1 — — — | © or if they do tarry, that they make 
210. Praeterea regem, &c.] In|** only combs and not honey: and 
: thisparagraph the Poet compares the] that nothing can hinder them all 


* 
S 


; obedience of the Bees to their King,“ from departing in a ſhort time: 
1 with that of the moſt ſervile nations; “O. & fzoinzi; ov wirorras fu, fav 
dhe Egyptians, Lydians, Parthians, en pers ov Top ich, our ind 
ad Medes. Io, wr dw; Oac N xa; rw 

| *© Befides neither Egypt, nor great arora 6 Ahe, hILN1EVGUTHRG : 
| © Lydia, nor the people of the Par-| pcrab:Þ tu; d Topuos TW ye Y 
; * thians, nor the Median Hydaſpes| 55145" Aiyerai 3} Aal pie auto 
2 * areſo obſequious to their King. dd rod ion, Zr w wn ime 
| p Whilſt the King 15 ſafe, they re- | Tus, x Id GA WHAAUT Abby GTIALTIGE | 
man united ; but when he is dead, n & Proper iay dea xporor Twa tar 

bey diſſolve their ſociety, pull Ne, X&s xn ov T1TWos pork; 

20% iyyiiclhai, Xaiauru; TAXY RroN- 


5 down the fabrick of their honey, 
ud tear in pieces the ſtructure of LY 
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Ao al. But notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral opinion concerning the alle- 
giance of theſe inſets, Swammerdam, 
2 Dutch writer, contends that their 
vernment 1s a republick, which 
ſubſiſts by mutual affection, without 
any deſpotic or monarchical power: 
> — pede praeterire po- 
« tuimus Rempublicam Apum, quae 
. 22 amore, fine ulla poteſtate deſ- 
tica aut monarchica, contine- 
« tur.” The French Academicians, 
under the reign of Lewis XIV, re- 
marked with much complaiſance, that 
among the Bees the privilege of ge- 
neration belongs only to the royal fa- 
mily; all the ſubjects being con- 
demned to barrenneſs. Many ob- 
ſervations equally uſeful might be 


made on the occonomy of theſe in- 


ſects. I wonder none of our own 

uriters will contend for a mixt go- 
vernment among them; or be polite 

enough to ſhew the happineſs of be- 
ing under a female adminiſtration. 


gyptus.] The Egyptians were 


18 adorers of their mo- 
narchs; many of the heathen gods 


- people. © 

* ngen: Lydia. * Ly was a re- 
gion of Aſia minor, famous for their 
rich King Croeſus, and their golden 
river Pactolus. 

211. Populi e ] Parthia 
vas a region of Aha, bounded on the 
weſt by Media, on the north by Hyr- 
| cania, on the eat by. Ariana, and on| 
the ſouth by the deſerts of Carmania. 
Theſe people are reported to have 
been ſo fubmiſive to their King, as 


to: kiſs his foot, and to touch the 


ground with their mouths, when they Suſiana, near the city Sula, one of 


the call of the Perſian empire. 
The 


— — him. 


P. Virgilii 
Lydia, nec populi Parthorum, aut Medus Hydaſpes 


5 being the deified kings of that] 


Maronis 


Obſervant. 


Medus Hydaſpes.] The Hydaſpes, 


of which we find ſuch abundant men- 


tion among the ancient writers, was 


A river of India. But here Vir 


ſeems toſpeak of a Median river of 


the ſame name, which however I do 


not find mentioned by any of the an- | 


cient Geographers. Servius ſays ex- 
preſsly it is a river of Media, but on 


what authority I do not know. La 


Cerda ſays that the Poet juſtly calls 
this river Median, becauſe it waſhes 
Media before it empties itſelf into the 
If this were true, it would 


Indus. 
have been a river of too much con- 
ſequence, to be paſſed over in ſi- 


lence, as it muſt flow thro' a greater 
extent of land than the Indus it 
ſelf. But no ſuch river ſeems to be | 
known by any Geographer, either 
ancient or modern. Ruaeus ſays that 

Virgil is ſingular in placing this river 
in Media, Which I believe is true. 
But Catrou, in his note on this paſ- 
Iſage, ſays che Hy daſpes was a river 
of Perſia, and gives us a caution, not _ 

to confound this river with the Indian 

etoit un 
“ fleuve de Perſe, peu éloigné de la 
“ ville de Suſa,*P 1 


Hydaſpes: L' hydaſpe 


« de la Perſe. 


«© d' Alexandre. I wiſh this learn- 
ed Father had favoured us with ſome 


good authority to ſupport 


call the Hydaſpes of the Medes. 
This river rifing in Media flows thro" 


une des capitales 
It ne faut pas con · 
* fondre ce fleuve Hydaſpe avec un 
autre du meme nom, qui fut dans 

les Indes, le terme des conquẽtes 


— 


what he 
ſays. The river meant by him ſeems 
to be the Choaſpes, which perhaps 
Virgil might, with a poetical liberty, 


ew SS 32282 82K 


: F =q 


* — © 


me water of it was ſo very famous, | 
that according to Plutarch, the Per- 
{ fan kings would drink of no other. 


| req amv 0 040UT4Ww ov pen. 'The 
reader may find in Xenophon abun-| 
ant inftances of the extraordinary 
I obedience which was paid by the 
and Perſians to their mo- 


urch. place he plaiuly follows the doc- 


Obſervant. Rege incolumi m 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


+3 


ens omnibus una eſt : 


| Amifſo rupere fidem 3; conſtructaque mella 
Piripuere ipſae, et crates ſolvere favorum. 
lle operum cuſtos: illum admirantur, et omnes 
Circumſtant fremitu denſo, ſtipantque frequentes; 


21 


cm 


Ft ſaepe attollunt humeris, et corpora bello 
Objectant, pulchramque petunt per vulnera mortem. 


fis quidam ſignis, atque haec excmpla ſccuti, 


Fra To gebe Dleeou Bacikw raTiy:- 
Mer, eye Oy ane, ors r voy NN 
nov H de wivore, avvgpov av- 


Medes 


Efle 


the flocks, the herds, men, and 
all forts of wild beaſts, nay all 
creatures, at their birth draw in 
their lives. That all of them, 
when ditlolved, are hither return- 
ed: that there is no place for death, 
that they fly alive among the ſtars, 
and riſe up to the high heaven.“ 

At the latter end of the ſecond 
bool: our Poet declares himſelf an 
admirer of Epicurus ; and in this 


27 


212. mea ung et.] 


1s wanting in one of Dr. VMead's 


{I manuſcripts. 


| in the Bodleian manuſcript. 


Poet obſerves, that ſome Philoſophers, 
I conſidering the great ſagacity of tlicie 

Þ inſeds, have ſuppoſed them to par- 
| take of the divine mind; and hence 
| takes occaſion to ſpeak of the Pla- 


216. Frequente:.] It is frementes 


-m—_ 


219. His guidem fignis, &c.] The 


trines of Plato, in which he has been 
accuſed of inconſiſtency. Put let it 


himſelf attached to the whole Epi- 


ſcurcan Philoſophy. The dogrine of 
that Philoſopher, which Virgil a- 


dopts, is, that happine's conſiſts in a 

conſtant tranquility of mind; and 
that a wiſe man ought to lay aſide _ 
the fear of death. He had indeed 
in his younger days been a more 
ſtrict follower of Epicurus, as we 
may gather from the fixth Eclogue. 


|| tonic ſyſtem of a ſoul animating che But perhaps in his riper years he 
r ; might, as well as his friend Horace, 


Some being led 
{ © rances, and following thele ex- 


by the ſe appea- 


lay aſide ſome of thoſe dofirines. 


The belief of a divine mind govern- 


be obſerved, that he has not neun 


* amples, have ſaid that the Bees ing the univerſe, and of a future 
are endow'd with a part of the di- ſtate, plainly appears in this Geor- 

| © vine mind, and with aetherial in- gick, and in the fixth Aeneid. It 
* fluences. - For their opinion is that may be objected, that he does not 
the Deity paſſes through the whole! here propoſe the Platonic ſyſtem. as 
earth, the extent of the fea, and his own opinion, becauſe he ſays on- 
the height of heaven. That hence ly that /ome have advanced this doc 


trine. 


cus gates of ſeep there are : 


44 


trine. But then it muſt be conſider- 
ed, that he has put the ſame ſenti- 
ments in the mouth of Anchiſes, in 
the Elyſian fields, which he would 
not have done, if he had not thought 
them to be true. I know it will be 
_ replied, that the Commentators are 
_ almoſt unanimouſly of opinion, that 


Virgil himſelf declares what he has 
ſaid of the future ſtate, in the ſixth | 


Aeneid to be a fiction, which he 
plainly expreſſes by the paſſage of 
Aeneas thro' the ivory gate. 
it ſeems improbable, that the Poet 
ſhould beſtow ſo much pains in com- 
poſing that fine account of the infer- 
nal regions, ſhould take an opportu- 


nity of making ſo delicate a compli-| 
guſtus and the Roman| 


people, and at laſt conclude with 


ment to Au 


giving them to underſtand, that there 
was no truth in what he had been 
ſaying. The tranſparent gate of 
horn was that thro' which the true 
| ſhades were ſent ; and the opake gate 
of ivory ſerved for the paſſage of 
( ME EE: 
« Sunt geminae ſomni portae : qua- 
VT rum altera fertur | 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exi- 
r . 
Alterna candenti perfecta nitens 
33 
„Sed falſa ad caelum mittunt in- 
EB —  - ona 
the one 
9 


toms pa 16 "NE | 5 

With poliſb d elephant the other ſhines, 

Tro which the Manes ſend falſe 
dreams to ligblt. 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Eſſe apibus partem divinac mentis, et hauſtus 
Aetherios dixere. Deum namque ire per omnes 


But 


Tyre which with eaſe the real fan-| 


220 


Terraſque, 


Aeneas therefore being a ſolid bod 
and no real ſhade, was not ſent 8 
the gate appropriated to true viſions, 
* at — through which falſe vi. 
ions, being bodies of a more 
ſubſtance than the _ 
cuſtomed to paſs ; 


His ubi tum natum Anchiſes una- 


que Sibyllam 

Proſequitur dictis, portaque emit- 
tit eburna.“ 5 
Here then the fire Anchiſes with hit 


ſon, | | 


And his prophetick guide, in ſuch dif. 


courſe _ 


„ | 
Had he been let out at the horn 


gate, the whole muſt have been taken 


tor a Vijien, tho" a true one: but 
Aeneas being yet a living body, and 
no proper inhabitant of thoſe regions, 
had been admitted, before the ſepa- 
ration of his ſoul from his body, to 
converſe with ſpirits, notin a viſion, 
but in reality. 'The opake gate was 


therefore the molt proper for the paſ- 
ſage of a ſoul, whilſt yet encumbred 


with a terreſtrial body. 


220. Partem divinae mentis. Ho- 


race uſes an expreſſion like this, for 


the human ſoul 


* — — — — Quin corpus onuſtum | 


« Heſfternis vitiis mentem 

* —_—___ r,, 

* Atque affigit humo divinae parti- 
„ culam aurae.” By 


221. Deum namque ire per ones, 


&c.] We are informed by Plutarch, 
in his ſecond book of the opinions of 


. | Dr. Trarp, 0 


l 


Philoſophers, that all of them 


true, Were ace. 


Confers 3 and ſends them thro' the 


ex- 


- al 


os am. te 1 


vine. Anpoxfir©- bY PET Emixou- | 


3 Zig Tor warts : 


Georg. Lib. IV. 
Iferraſque, tractuſque maris, caclumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 


ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
eilicet huc reddi deinde ac reſoluta referri 225 


Omnia: nec mort eſſe locum, ſed viva volare 


| Sideris | 


pt Democritus, Epicurus, and the | 224. Arciſire witas.] Pierius 
xt, who aſſert the doctrine of a found accerſere in ſome ancient ma- 


ettunm and atoms, held the univerſe nuſcripts. In one of Dr. Mead's it 
i be animated: "0; 5 WANG Tavis '15 acceſſere. The King 8 manuſcript 


I nbugcon Tov #97100 Xi pont $04- has vitam inſtead of witas. 


225. Ac reſoluta.] In the King's 
e 70 Ta drr ienye K* manuſcript it is ad reſoluta : in one 

50 24060, ouTt S ov, © GUTE Tfovoic of Dr. Mead's i it is aere ſaluta. | 
hurt do. Cvors di Tw ankyw. This 226. Nec morti fe locam.] Ac- 
{pinion of the ſoul of the univerſe is cording to Plutarch, it was the opi- 
| father inculcated by our r Poet, | in the nion of Pythagoras and Plato, that 
uh Aeneid ; | the ſoul did not die, but that, when 
« Principio caclum, ac terras, cam- it left the body, it returned to the 
„ poſque liquentes, kindred ſoul of the univerſe: the 
Lucentemque globum lunae, Ti- Stoicks thought the fouls of the ig- 
* taniaque aſtra norant periſhed with their bodies; 


3 Shiritus i intus alit, totamque infuſa and that thoſe of the wiſe endured 


per arts till the conflagration. Democritus 


lens agitat molem, et magno ſe and Epicurus were of opinion, that f 


„„ mores.” che ſoul and body died together: 
Bu fir ſt, that beaw'n, and earth s Pythagoras and Plato held, that the 
ecompacted frame, irrational part perithed, but not the 
tid flowing waters, and the Harry rational; the ſoul being (though not 
fame, | God himſelf yet) the work of the 
nd bath the radiant lights, one com- eternal God: Hedge, Lare, 
| mon ſoul | ja gbafro, vas T Jo iSd 
Ijpires, and feeds, nd. animate; rde eig r Tov Tarr@- uxn araxu- 
the whole. f. Tf65 T6 ouoyats”* 0¹ LIwixol, 65401 - | 


1 E active mind infus'd tht all the Tay Tw Gofparw vioQipear Vas, Th wis 


_— che ah TOI vνν pa) ννναͥ 
| Unite and — with the mighty bas (ram os c Twy 4 Tere) | 
| maſs. : | TwWwoss ie ufer ifa oice EIN Teſs Tov; 
NY | | | r an. cop, xx%i pexis Tr, krups. 
I Thus alſo Aeſchylus : Ange re-, ETixcup®-,, Sfr, ra 


Luis folw zibng, Cos 8 Vs cs F c, Turin ONmupoppiony, Tlvday rac, 


oupancs, iar, To fl Ni. dar 


| | [xa Yag T1 uxn ov das, 4 S 
and Lucan, | | Toy .o eos bat xu) TY d , 


ag - Jupiter eſt quodcunque a quo- n 5 
n -- cunque moveris.. - 4 2 11 h = 227. 


ter and ſpirt it out, and drive in 


46 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Sideris in numerum, atque alto ſuccedere caelo. 
Si quando ſedem auguſtam, ſervataque mella 


Thelauris rclines 3 prius hauit 


Ora fove, fumoſque manu practende ſequaces. — 
Bis gravidos cogunt loetus, duo tempora meſſis, 


227. Succedere.) Pierius found /e 
eondere in the Roman manuicript. 


ü 


u ſparius aquarum 
230 


'two old editions printed at Venice i 
foie, in 1475 and 1476. 


| 229. Prius hauſtu ſparſus aquarum 


"| ora fove.] This paſſage is very va- 


228. $i quando, &c.] In this pa-j riouſly read. Servius, Grimoaldus, 
ragraph the Poet ſpeaks of the two Heinſius, Ruaeus, Maſvicius, and 


ſeaſons of taking the honey, and of 
the paſſionate temper of the Bees. 
If at any time you would open 
their auguſt manſion, and the ho- 
% ney preſerved in their treaſuries, 
* firſt gargle your mouth with wa- 


ore fove, which are admitted by the 
three old editions quoted in the pre- 
ceding note, and by Paul Stephens, 
La Cerda, and Schrevelius. Servius 


* perſecuting ſmoak with your hand. 
Twice do they comprels the plen- 
* teous honey; there are wo ſea- 


„ ſons of taking it, one as ſoon as the 


* Pleiad Taygete has ſhewn her 
s beauteous face to the earth, and 
has ſpurned the deſpiſed waters of 

„ the ocean: or when the ſame ſtar, 

flying from the conſtellation of 

the watry fiſh, deſcends mourn- 
fully into the waters of winter. 
They are wrathful above meaſure, 


* and if they are offended they 


breath venom into their ſtings, 


__ «« and leave their hidden darts xt 


to the veins, and part with their 
lives in the wounds that they in- 
z _ .- ws 


Auguflam.] Moſt Editors read an- 
guſtam, as Pierius found it in the 
Lombard and in ſome other manu- 


ſcripts. It is anguſtam alſo in all the 
manuſcripts which I have collated, 
except one of Dr. Mead's. But Ser- 
vius, Grimoaldus, Paul Stephens, 


___ Heinſius, Schrevelius, and Maſvicius 


read auguſtam. It is au uſtam allo 
in the old Nurenberg edition, and in 


that ſome read ore fave, an expreſſion 


in Horace. 
pretation the ſenſe will be, Firft ſprint- 


which I ſuppoſe 


ore fave. 


on this ſubjecde. 


young Bees, but the honey is meant. 
Dio tempora meſſis.), The Poet 
ſeems to follow Ariſtotle, who ſays 
| there are two ſeaſons of _ 
; | | Fo | | | a 


ſome others approve the reading 
which I have followed. Both Dr. 
Mead's manuſcripts have hauſtus and 


ſays par ſus is uſed for ſpargens, one 
participle for another, which is not 
unuſual among the Poets. The con- 
ſtruction therefore will be Prius owe 
ora hauſiu aquarum ſpargens, Firſl 

gargle jour mouth with water ſpirting 
it. The ſame Commentator obſerves 


uſed by the Ancients to command a 
religious ſilence, as ore favete omnes 
in the fifth Aeneid, and favete linguis 
According to this inter- 


ling them with a draught of water, 
obſerve filence. In one of the Arun- 
delian manuſcripts it is ore fare, 


was intended for 


23o. Fumoſque manu practende ſe- 
guaces.] It is a cuſtom to drive Bees 


with ſmoak. Columella ſpeaks largely 


231. Foetus.] 5 The Commenta- | 
| tors agree that by this word not the 


Taygete 


—— wilt ira 2; — >. 


— dil Ce nen.L * - * do. 


Georg. 


Lib. IV. 


47 


Taygete ſimul os terris oſtendit honeſtum 
pleias, ct occant ſpretos pede reppulit amiccs ; 
Aut eadem fidus tuglens ubi pitcis aqui 


ney, in ſpring and in autumn: T; 
N rob pehares TELL. 96T1os KA; 5 
nc, £48 x [PET 997 n 8 arro n je! * 
tions three iealons ; the fir at the ri- 
ſing of the Pleiades, the ſecond about: 
the latter end of ſummer, before the 
whole conſtellation Bootes rilcs, the 
third after the ſetting of the Pleiades : 
« Eximendorum favorum primum 
« putant eſie tempus vergiliarum ex 

« ortu ; ſecundum aeſtate acta, ante 
quam totus exoriatur arcturus ; 
« tertium poſt vergiliarum occaſum.“ 


the twenty -ninth of june: TR 
* calendas julii ventoſa tempeſtas. 
© His diebus eadem quae ſupra. Sed 


ri kior 


cannat help obſervi ing in this 
place, that Addiſon, in his tranſla- 
tion, has given warmth and luſtre 
on the Pleiades: 
T'wice in the year their flow' ry 
„ touls begin, | 
« And twice they fetch their dewy 
« narveit in; 
« Once when the lovely Pleiades 
e ar; 


” Ard add freſh 7 Ire to the furmer 


ies; 


And once when baſt'n ng from the 
Columeila mentions the twenty - ſe 


cond or twenty-third of April, and] 


Watry ſign 
They quit bc ſtation, and for- 
+ bear to ſhine.“ 
And yet, in his letter from Italy, he 
repreſents them as a northern con- 


« et viciam in pabulum ſecare opor-| ſtellation: 


« inde nono quoque aut decimo die 


« ad calendas Maias conſiderare et 


* curare oportet. Pliny ſpeaks of 
May and july: Dies ſtatus incho- 
andi, ut quadam lege naturae, fi 


66 file aut obſervare homines veline, 


{ 80 trigeſimus ab educio examine: 2 | 
* reque Maio menſe includitur haec| 
« vindemia. Alterum genus et mel- 


* lis aeſtivi, quod ideo vocatur ho- 


* racum, a tempeltivitate praecipua, 
** ipſo firio explendeſcente poſt ſol- 
* ſtitium diebus triginta fere. Pal- 


pol the Pleiades 


67 


hadius places the time of taking the 


honey in June. 
= O-- a / r Den was one 
ee 


I. ver. 138, and 221. 


The Pleiades rite with the fon on | 
the twenty-ſecond of April, accord - 
ing to Columella: * Decimo calendas 


'* Maias * cum ſole oriun- 
6 tur. 55 


ſhine over our heads, 


the notes on Wen þ 


{ © tet . . . alvos caſtrare, quasſub-j< We envy not he warmer lime, 


46 that lies 


In ten degrees of more e indul gent 


« ſkies, 


C Nor at the embark of 6 our hea- 


ven repine, 
CO Tho! o'er our heads the 
* Pluads thine.” 


1 0X28 


gy ptians and Indians. I believe the 
* being called the even dars, 

occaſioned this ingenio!:s author to 
miſtake them for the ſeven £:rs c. med 
Charles's wain, which do indeed 


called fror en, being ſo near the pole. 
233.  Oc-ca:77 N.. 5 F 5 Ho- 


mer: 2 - 222 rn. 


But the Pleiades do not ſhive over 
our heads, but over thoſe of the H.. 


and ma * be | 


234. Aut eacem, Kc. It his been | 
already obſerved, in the note on book 
I. ver. 221, that the morning ſetting 
of the Pleiades is about the latter end 
of October, or beginning of November. 
Ilhhz2 | 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 
Triſtior hybernas caelo deſcendit in undas. 
Illis ira modum ſupra eſt, Jactaequ- venerum 


- Morfibus inſpirant, et ſpicula ca.ca relinquunt 
Adbxac venis, animaſquc in vulncra ponunt. 


Sin 


Sidus e 257 piſcis aH. 1 reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the conſtel- 
The Commentators are greatly divi- lation which they avoid, is one that 


ded about the conſtellation, which riſes in the morning about the ſame 


the Pleiades are here ſaid to avoid. 
Servius aflirms it is the ſouthern ſiſh, 
that receives the water of Aquarius 


| 


time, or ſoon after they ſet. 
Scorpion, according to Columella, 


in his mouth, in which he 15 followed Idibus Decembris Scorpio totus 


by May: 


% mane exoritur.” 


This is in fa- 


Again when ſhe the fathers fb vour of Dryden, only I can fee no 


 *. date fly. | 
* Taxwinter ſeas deſcending heavily.” 


Catrou ſays it is the conſtellation |pion is no fiſh, nor is it's uſual habi- 
_ Piſees: © fuyant la preſence du ſigne tation in the water. 


des poitions.” He obſerves in 
his note, that the Pleiades ſet before 
the Fiſh ariſe: © Les Pleiades fe 
_ © couchent avant que le ſigne des 
_ © Poiilons ſe leve.””* La Cerda was 
of the ſame opinion, but he ſays he 
will not diſpute with any one, who 
_ ſhall ſuppoſe it to be the Dolphin. 
Ruaeus contends that the Hydra is 
meant, which ſeems to follow the 
Pleiades, and hang over them. Dry- 

den ſays it is the Scorpion 
Again when their affrighted ** 
WM ſurveys 
* The wat'ry Scorpion mend his. 
pace behind, 

0H With a black train of ſtorms 
and winter wind, 
They plunge into the 3 and 

e fate procechbon ind. 
The ſetting of the Pleiades is con- o 


feſſed to mean the latter end of Octo x 


ber or beginning of November, per- 
haps the eighth, for on that day Co- 
lumella ſays they ſet in the morning, 
and according to the ſame author, 
winter begins the next. This agrees 
very well with their deſcending into 
— 9 waters. Now we may 


treaſon for calling the Scorpion by the 
name of piſcis aquoſus. The Scor- 


The Dolphin 
riſes on the twenty-ſeventh of De- 


cember : Sexto calendas Januarias | 


Velphinus incipit o. ir mane.” The 
ſun does not enter Aquarius till the 


middle of January, nor Piſces till the 


middle of February. The Doiphin 


therefore ſeems to be the conſtella- 


tion meant, as it riſes ſooner after 
the ſetting of the Pleiades, than any 


As for the Hydra, which Ruaeus 


thinks is the conftellation intended, 
I cannot think Virgil would call 1 ita 


fiſh. 


otherwiſe, being animals of ſtrong 


— ́ — 


{fer to aſſail them. 


Pierius found ſuper inſtead of 2 : 


in ſome ancient manuſcripts. 


238. Adfixae venis.) Pierius found 
adſixa venis in a very ancient Manu- 


ſcript, and aduixae vent in the ob- 
long one. 


of the Arundelian manuſcripts, and 


adſixa in venis in the other, making 
aſftxa 


The 


riſes on the thirteenth of December: 


other fiſh delineated on the ſphere. 


e 


F 236. Uli ira a ſupra eft.] 
He now aſſigns a reaſon for ſpirting 
water and ſmoaking them: becauſe 


reſentment, they would revenge their 
72 2 on the perſon who ſhould | 


It is affixe in wenis in one 


I Quis dubit-t ? 


-- 4 ths 


va. a6 F ²˙¹ a. ns DD Bi tte. r 
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gin duram metues hyemem, parc (que futuro, 


Contulolque an mos, et res m raver- Frack 13 3 


At ſuffire thymo, cera'que enge inancs 


nam ſa pe tive 


aftxa to agree with F lala, which is 
not amiſs. 
Animaſque in vuluera Fred ] So 
read with one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts, and Hemius, Pieriu- 
fund the ſame in the Roman and 
other manuſcripts. The common 


| reading i is uluere. 


It is ſaid to be a vulgar error, 3 


; bees looſe their lives with their lungs. 


—— 


239. Sin * metues, &.] The 


Poet now proceeds to ſpeak of the 


manner in which thoſe hives ſhould 


be treated, where the honey is not 
taken, but left to ſupport the Bees in 


winter, and mentions the Plagues 
tat inſeſt tem. 

* But if you are afraid of a hard 
« winter, and would provide for 


ff fururity, and take pity on their| 
broken itrength, and ruined affairs, 


yet who would heſitate to fumi- 
gate them with thyme, and cut 
away the empty wax ? for often 


the ſculking lizard has eaten the 


 * combs, and the chambers are full 


6 


of beetles that avoid the light, the 
drone alſo that fits without la- 


bouring at the repaſt belonging to 


another, or the ferce hornet has 


her looſe nets at their doors. 'I'he 
more they are exhauſted, the more 
pains will they take to repair tlie 
ruins of their falling family, and 
will fill up their cells, and form 
their combs of flowers.” 


Metues.] Picrius found netnens is a iImall porred lizard, called alſo a 
in ſome ancicnt manu: {cripts, It is 


engaged them with unequal arms, | 
or the dreadful race of moths, or , co libro, quem de apibus ſcripſit; 
the ſpider hated by Minerva hangs 25; 


Znotus deli 


Stellio, 


mituens alle in the King's manuſcript. 
2.10. Contuſo/que ] In the King 5 
manuſe ript it is co:2cuſſo/que. 
Miferabere.) In the King s ma- 
nuſer. pt it is miſer -abile. 


241. At ſuffre thyma.] Pierius 
ſound aut in iome of the old manu- 


TER 


think fit not to benefit your {elf by 
depriving them of their honey, ze? 
it will be worth the while to take 
{ome pains about preſerviag them. 
Lis fumivation is recommended 
alſo by other authors. 
it mould be twice or thrice in a 
month, during the ſummer : © Verno 
* tempore et aeſtivo fere ter in menſe 
+ mel{a11us inſpicere debet fumigans 


** leviter eas, et a ſpurcitiis purgare 


alvum, et vermiculos ejicere. 
Cera/;, ue recidere inanes. ] Zervius 
ſeems to underſland the Poet to mean, 


that ſome wax ſhould be cut into 


{mall Pieces, and given the Bees for 
nouriſunent ; in which he 1 is follow cd 
by May : 

Give them cut wax.” 

But he 1s certainly to be underflood 
of taking away the ſuperfluous wax, 
leit the empty cells ſhould afford 
room for noxious animals. Thus 
Columella: “ IIiginius quidem in 
* Ariftomachus, inquit, hoc modo 
ſuccyrrendum laborantibus exini- 


ah mat: - 
cc 


cc 


favi tollantur, et cibus ex integro 
recens POnatur : deinde ut fami- 
Fo gentur. 


66 


242. Torotas feellio.] The ſtellis 


reit. 


240 


he ſenſe ſeems to be, tho" PN 5 


Varro ſays 


Primum, ut omnes vitioſi 


— — 
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p. Virgilii Maronis 


Stellio, et lucifugis congeſta cubilia blattis, 
Immuniique ſedens alicna ad pabula fucus, 


Aut aſper crabro imparibus fe immiſcuit armis ; 
Aut dirum tincae genus, aut inviſa Minervae 


Laxos in foribus ſuſpendit aranca caſſes. 
Quo magis exhauſtae fuerint, hoc acrius omnes 
Incumbent generis lapſi ſarcire ruinas, 


Complebuntque foros, et floribus horrea texent. 
TI Si vero, quoniam caſus apibus — noſtros 


The Peet calls it = 

becauſe of its creeping into holes and 
Corners. 

Aledit.] Fierius found adbacfi t 
In the Roman manuſcript, which he 
| takes to be a corrupt reading. 
243. Et. ] Et is left out in ſome 
editions; but Pierius ſays it is re- 
tained in all the ancient manuſcripts. 


 Lucifugis blattis.] The blatta is 


an inſect ſomething like a beetle: 


ſome take the cock-roch to be the 


They are called /ucifugae, 
becauſe they do not appear by 7 


5 Rs. 3 
245. Crabro.] The hornet is an 
inſet like a waſp, but twice as bl. 
| Imparibus armis.] This inſect is 

too large and ſtrong, for the Bees to| 
7; encounter with it. 

Inmiſcuit.] In one of Dr. Mead's 
- manuſcripts it is miſcuit. 
2246. Dirum tineae genus. 


in moſt of the ancient manuſcripts. 
In the King's, the Bodleian and in 


one of the Arundelian manuſcripts it 


is durum. But dirum is generally re- 


ceived. Either of theſe readings ſeems | 


to be good. 

The tinea is the EY . eats 
garments and many other things. 
| Inviſa Minervae aranta. A- 


rachne, a Lydian maid, diſputed| 


IJ Many|” 
read durum : but Pierius found dirum 


pk Minerva the preference i in weav-|* 


i 


Vita 


| ing npifiry. a Nee! her 


work to admiration. 


But as ſhe had 


3 


250 


repreſented in it the crimes of ſeve- wi 


ral of the Gods, Minerva in a rage 
deſtroyed it : 
being grieved, hanged herſelf, The 
Goddeſs in compaſſion changed her 
toa ſpider. This fable is related in 


the fifth book of Ovid's Metamor- | 


Phoſes. 


Servius and . Grammarians 1 
obſerve, that we ought to write ara- 


at which Arachne, = 


neus, in the maſculine gender: but 5 


both Virgil and Ovid uſe aranea. 
248. Yun magis exhauſte, Kc. ] 


an|It has been obſerved by the writers 


on Agriculture, that if the bees have 


too much honey left them, they will 


be idle ; whereas if you leave them 


but little, they will be diligent in | 


Pg their loſs. 


SO 


the diſeaſes of Bees, and the reme- 
dies for them, whence he takes occa- 
ſion to give a beautiful deſcription of 


a plant, which he calls Amellas. 

But, ſeeing life afflicts Bees allo 
with our misfortunes, if their bo- 
dies ſhall languiſh with a ſad diſ- 


% eaſe, which you may know by 
« certain ſigns ; immediately the ſick 
change their colour; a horrid 


* leanneſs * their countenan-„ 


18 Ces; 


251. 8 vero, &c. TY He heats of 


PA. the 8 


n 


. 


<a ” e 


—— nds, 


—— 


* 


9 — 5 . 1 > 
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j leaves, which are purple like vio- ] And crowds of dead, that never. 8 


1 * often adorned with wreaths of To their lov'd hives, in decent 


7 © theſe flowers. It has a bitterih ] “ pomp are born: 

3 \*:taſte. The ſhepherds gather it in! Their friends attend the herſe, 
7 -#uthe- open vallies, and near the]. the next relations mourn,” 
winding ſtream of the river Mella. 5 e 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


in tulit, triſti languebunt corpora morbo, 
od jam non dubiis poteris cognoſcere ſignis; 
Iontinuo eſt acgris alius color: horrida vultum 


format macies; tum corpora luce carentum 255 
portant tectis, et triſtia funcra ducunt. | 
1 ” Aut 


ces; then they carry the bodies of Boil the roots of this herb in the 
« the dead out of their houſes, and © beſt flavoured wine, and place 
make mournful proceſſions. Or *© baſkets full of them before the 
elſe they hang at the entrance with door of the hive.” 

« clinging feet, or all of them loiter According to Pierius, the oblong 
within their cloſed up doors, being manuſcript has i inſtead of i. 

« faint with hunger, and fluggilh 254. Horrida wultim deformat ma- 


at TY 5 — OY * * 


4 


with contracted cold. Then a ces.] In one of the Arundelian ma- 


deeper ſound is heard, and they nuſcripts it is %- mat. 


make a drawling hum; as wien Varro obſerves, that a rough lock 
4 cold ſouth- wind ſometimes ruſtles is a fign that the Bces are ſick, unleſs 
in the woods, or the troubled fea it is about the time of their begin- 
{ * murmurs at the reflux of the wa- ning to work ; for then they look 


* ters, or as fire roars in a pent up rough with labour, and grow lean : 
furnace. In this caſe I would ad- Minus valentium ſigna ſi ſunt pi- 


1 * viſe to burn ſtrong-ſcented galba- loſae et horridae, ut pulverulen- 

num, and to put in honey thro' .' tae, niſi opiscii eas urget tempus : 

_ J © canals of reed, fofily perſuading © tum enim propter laborem aſpe- 
2? © the weary Bees, and inviting them rantur, ac maceſcunt. 


* to their well-known food. It will 2 56. Triſtia funera ducunt.] Ari- 
* be of ſervice alſo to add the taſte ſtotle only ſays the Bees bring out 
* of pounded galls, and dried roſes, thoſe which die in the hive : "X53 

* or wine thickened over the fre, or r Tov h ixxop. S 

* raiſins from the Pſythian vine, ow re. Pliny ſays they accompany 
* and Cecropian thyme, and ſtrong- the de: id bodies after the manner of 
* ſmelling Centaury. We alſo have a funcral proceflion : © Quin et mor- 
« flower in the meadows, which . bos ſuapte natura ſentiunt. Index 
« the country people call Amellus. ** eorum triſtitia torpens, et cum 
The herb is very eaſy to be found, “ante fores in teporem ſolis prowo- 


4 for the root, which conſiſts of a tis aliae cibos miniltrant, cum de- 


great bunch of fibres, ſends forth) e functas progerunt, funerantiumque 
* a vaſt number of talks. The; «© more comitantur exequias. Dry- 
* flower itſelf is of a golden colour, den has amplifed what the Poet 
* ſurrounded with a great number of | ſays of the funeral proceſſion : 


lets. The altars of the gods are muſt return 


52 P. Virgilii Maronis 
Aut illae pedibus connexae ad limina pendent, 
Aut intus clauſis cunctantur in acdibus omnes, 


Ignavacqut fame et contracto frigore pigrae-. 
Tum tonus auditur gravior, tractimqus julurrant, 


Frigidus ut quor.dam ſylvis immurmurat auſter; 
Ve mare follicitum fridet refluentibus undis, 
Acſtuat ut clauſis rapidus fornacibus ignis. 
 Hic jam galbaneos ſuadebo incendere odores, 
= Mellaque 


_ TA Pedilus connexac.) 
not think that a cluſter is meant 
in this place, which is afterward 
mentioned as a fign of joy: 


>. 


_ ſhades devour. wed 
Mr. th. 


3 faint, hang by their feet about the them to the buzzing of a Bee-hive. 
entrance. Ruaeus. 


260. Tra@imque. In the Bod- the Lombard manuſcript, 
| leian manuſcript it 1s tractuque. | 202. Ui. ] 
Freigidus ut quondam, &c.] For the Medicean manuſcript. 
. the epithet frig:4us, fee the note on allo in the King's manuſcript. 


book III. ver. 279. For guondam, ut is certainly the true reading. 
ſee the note on book III. ver. 99. 264. Hie. 


the fourteenth Thad : 


is bane. 


| "Ours Jaraoong E roco Bows Galbaness an See the note | 


wor xf 
Iorroder 6 oprufutrcy 0 9 9 - Salo cνν,ꝭ, 


on book III. ver. 415. 


ailogiroco, a 


ſpoken of, which he ſeems to borrow 


Ob free £X Bnoons o oTE T . X&beppey from Virgil: * Nec non etiam ille 
| has. 


U 6x6j6040 * cum frequenter aliae mortuarum 
Hun, 0e νν, Kere Friguras 1 corpora domiciliis ſuis efferunt, | 
anmanu, _ <« aliae intra tecta, ut in publico luc- _ 
Not half ſo loud the bellowing * tu, moeſto filentio torpent. Id 
e deeps reſound, cum accidit, arundineis infuſi cana- 
„When ftormy winds diſcloſe the libus offeruntur cibi, maxime de- 
dark profound; cocti mellis, et cum galla vel arida 
_ & Lefs loud the winds, that from th, '« roſa detriti. Galbanum etiam, ut 
- Aecolian hall hs ejus odore medicentur, 1 
% Roar thro' the woods, and make convenit, paſſoque et defruto ve- 


Whole foreſts fall ; * 
4 Lefs loud the woods, 1 nt 
+ torrents Pour, 


tere fellas W 25 


260 


do“ Catch the dry mountain, andit's | 


it Here, as Mr. Pope 2 Virgil 
ſeems rather to be meant of a few has beautifully ſoftned theſe ſimiles, 


- Bees, which being either dead or and by a kind of parody, applied 


| Syfvis.] Pierius found flvas in 


Pierius found ans in 
It is aut 
But ; 


In the King's, and 
Theſe three fimiles 2 are taken from in one of Dr, Mead's AER, | it 


Columella has mentioned Galba- — 
| Our e rie ys Tor: Hfεee& num and the other medicines here 


morbus maxime eſt conſpicuus, 
| Our” dee Tiago ** @oTs fuel % qui horridas contractaſque carpit, 


2 


dh band ry 2 2 "1 13 "LEY „ Wiwlkey' FS rb ot” ht 
ee eee . * ; 
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Georg. Lib. IV. 53 


Mellaque arundineis inferre canalibus, ultro 265 
Hortantem, et feſſas ad pabula nota vocantem. 

IProderit et tunſum gallae admiſcere ſaporem, 
Arenteſque roſas, aut igni pinguia multo 


pcfruta, vel pſythia paſſos de 


paſſage juſt now cited from Colu- 
| nella, that the honey ſhould be 
_ CE T4 
28567. Tunſum.] It is tonſum in the 
| Bodleian, and in one of Dr. Mead's 
1 manuſcripts, and in ſeveral of the old 
] editions. „„ 
Gallae.] The gall is an excre- 
ſtence or neſt of an inſet, formed on 
le oaks in Italy, after the ſame 
manner that oak-apples are in Eng- 
und. All parts of the oak, eſpeci- 
il the galls, are aſtringent, they 
ue very proper therefore for the pur- 
ging, to which Bees are ſubject in the 
ſpring, occaſioned by their feeding 
geedily upon ſpurge after their win- 
er penury, according to Columella : 
Maximus autem annuus earum 
| © labor eſt initio veris, quo tithy- 
* malli floret frutex, et quo ſameram 
* ulmi promunt : namque ficut no- 


r 


1 


r S 8 


[2 — 


das illectae avide veſcuntur poſt 
| * hybernam famem, nil alioquin 
( * citra ſatietatem, tali nocente cibo, 
quo ſe cum affatim repleverint, 
_ * profluvio alvi, niſi celeriter ſuccur- 
A ritur, intereunt: nam et tithy- 
mallus majorum quoque anima- 
:4 : lium ventrem ſolvit, et proprie ul- 
mus VVV 
Aamiſcere.] In the King's ma- 
nuſeript it is immiſcere, 
268. Arenteſque.) In one of Dr. 
: Mead's manuſcripts it is ardente/que, 


" I 
K * . 


265. Mella.] We learn from the E 


l vis pomis, ita his primitivis, flori-| 


vite racemos, 


! Cecropiumque thymum, et grave olentia centaurea, 270 
Fit etiam flos in pratis, cui nomen amello 


Fecere 
mos.] See the note on book II. 
PD 93. | | | 7 
the notes on ver. 112, and 177. 


tius has triſtia centaurea. This herb 


red of a wound accidentally inflicted 


*© excidifſet in 
Chironion vocant.”” 

two ſorts of centaury, the greater and 
the leſs, which have no other fimi- 


Lt 


gardens, the leſs grows wild in Eng- 
land in many places, and is the beſt 
known dn 


deſcription agrees with the Aer at- 


Sicilia, et Gallia Narbonenſi paſ- 


ber. The root con//ts of a great 


which is manifeſtly wrong. 


bunch of fibres, as 1 have rendered 
115 ; 2 


269. Phthiae paſſes de wite race- 


270. Cecropiumque thymum.] See 
Grawe olentia centaurea.] Lucre- 


was ſo called from the Centaur Chi- 
ron, who was faid to be thereby cu- 


by an arrow of Hercules, according 
to Pliny : Centaurea curatus di- 
« citur Chiron cum Herculis excepti 
hoſpitio pertractanti arma, ſagitta 
m, quare aliqui 
There are 


litude, than in the bitterneſs of their 
taſte. The greater is cultivated in 


271. Eft etiam flos in pratis, &c.] 
I think we may venture to affirm, 
that the plant here deſcribed is the 
After atticus, or purple Italian Star- 
wort. But let us ſee how Virgil's 


ticus. Ray fays it is common in the 
uncultivated vallies of Italy, Sicily, 
and Narbonne. Naſcitur incu. 
* tis et aſperis convallibus, in Italia, 


« ſim obvius. Therefore it is very 
eaſy to be found, faci/is quacrertiblus 


— 


— 
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cally calls a 


84 


P. Virgihi Maronis 


Fecere agricolae, facilis quaerentibus herba. 
Namque uno ingentem tollit de ceſpite es, 
Aureus ipſe; ſed in FR quae Plurima circum 


anode ceſpite, for I take ceſpes in this 


F unduntur, 


a yellow ſhrub with purple flowers: 


place not to fignify the earth, or turf, . Optime tamen facit amelli "radix, 
ba radix ceſpitoſa, a root whoſe |** cujus eſt frutex luteus, purpureus 


fibres are thick matted together, ſo 


as to form a kind of turf. Nox de 


«« flos.” Ruaeus rightly interprets 
this deſcription of Virgil: © Quippe 


terra, fed de radice, ſays Philargy- uno e ceſpite erigit magnam co- 


rius. From this root ariſe a 
number of ſtalks, which Virgil poeti-| 
great wood, ingentem | 
4 The flower is of that ſort 
which Botaniſts call a radiated diſ- 
cous flower: the diſk is yellow, and 
the ray purple. To make this plain| 
thoſe who are not acquainted with 


Botany, I have added a figure of this| 


plant, printed in its proper colours. 
A, repreſents the yellow diſk, which 


1 Virgil calls the flower itſelf ; aureus 
ie. B, repreſents the rays or pur- 
ple leaves which ſurround the flower; 
Joliis, quae plurima circumfunduntur, 
_ aviolae ſublucet purpura nigra. 
Cui nomen amello.] He uſes the 
dative caſe here after the manner of 
the Greeks ; as in other places: 
Cui nomen Julo,” and © Cui Re- 
* mulo cognomen erat.” 
272. Fecere agricolae.] The Poet 
tells us Amellus 15 a ruſtic name, not 


and among the writers of Natural 
Hiſtory. 

„ 87» Us. It is imo in one of 
Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, and in ſe- 
veral old printed editions, and in moſt 
manuſcript copies, according to Pie-| 


as the true 

2274. 4urew 72 Se.] Virgil 
plainiy ſpeaks of the flower, as being 

golden or yellow, which Columella 

miſtook, not being acquainted with 

n for be — 


+. TH 


ſlators have 


«« piam caulium: aureus ipſe eft, ſed 


„ biunt floſcula.”” But our Tran- 


greatly erred : 


** purpura violae nigricantis ſublucet | 
« in foliis, quae multa in orbem am 


for 


4 


May repreſents the leaves of the 


ſtalk as being purple: 
* For from one root he 


„ wood of bou ghs, 


flower be gold, 


ſpreads a | 
** Whoſe many 3 although the = 


« Black violets dim purple colour = | 


6: held © 


Addiſon has very much deviated from 

the ſenſe of his author : 

A mighty ſpring works; in it's root, 
and cleaves 


The ſprouting ſtalk, and ſhews a 
1! ſelf in leaves: | 
The flow'r itſelf is of a golden hae, 
The leaves inclining to a darker 


blue. 
flower, and grow 


below. * 


of the plant: 
I beſtows 
* boughs : 


« The flow r itſelf i 15 glorious to be- 


1 


% And ſhines on altars like reflge 


2 
— 


| TEE... eld.“ 


Dr. 


* The leaves ſhoot thick don the a 
that by which it was known at Rome, 


— Into a buſh, and ſhade the tu | 


Dryden took the folia quae abs | 
circumfunduntar to be the branches ; 


For from one root the ning ſtem 7 
ins: but ano is generally received, 5 | 


A wood of leaves, and e. et pup © 3» 


— _—— — — 
— — — 
po 2 — — 2 


— 


84 P. Virgil Maronis 


Fecere agricolae, facilis quaerentibus herba. 
Namque uno ingentem tollit de ceſpite ſylvam, 


Aureus ipſe; ſed in foliis, quae Plarima circum 


un d ceſpite, for I take ce/pes in this 
place not to ſignify the earth, or turf, 


a 0 ſhrub with purple losen; 
Optime tamen facit amelli 


t radix ceſpitoſa, a root whole * cujus eſt frutex luteus, purpureus 


fibres are thick matted together, ſo 
as to form a kind of turf. . Non de 
terra, fed de radice, ſays Philargy- 
rius. From this root ariſe a vaſt 
number of ftalks, which Virgil poeti- 


cally calls a great eat wood, ingentem 
. & The flower is of that ſort 


which Botaniſts call a radiated diſ- 
cous flower: the diſk is yellow, and 
the ray purple. To make this plain 
to thoſe who are not acquainted with 


plant, printed in its proper colours. 


Fuoliis, quae „eee circumfunduntur, 
_ Jubluc et purpura nigra. 
Cui nomen amello.] fle uſes the 
duative caſe here after the manner of 
the Greeks; as in other places: 
Cui nomen julo, and © Cui Re- 
mulo cognomen erat. 
272. Fecere agricolae. ] The Poet 
tells us Amellus is a ruſtic name, not 


: that by Which i it was known at Rome, | 


. 


2273. 1 It is imo in one of 
. Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, and in ſe- 
veral old printed editions. and in moſt 
manuſcript copies, according to Pie- 
| ws ; but ano is —— received, 
: as the true 


274. Aareus 2 2 c.] Virgill 


Is 3 {peaks of the flower, as being 
-miſtook, not being acquainted with 


*. 4 


«« flos.” Ruaeus rightly interprets 
this deſcription of Virgil: Quippe 
* uno e ceſpite erigit magnam co- 
piam caulium: aureus ipſe ef, .. 


purpura violae nigricantis ſublucet 
* in foliis, quae multa in orbem am 
“ biunt floſcula.” But our Tran ] 

ſlators have greatly erred: for 


May repreſents the leaves of the 
ſtalk as being purple : 


For from one root he ſpreads a 
Botany, I have added a figure of this| 


„ wood of boughs, 


* Whoſe many 3 although the 1 
A, repreſents the yellow diſk, which 

5 Virgil calls the flower itſelf ; aureus 
ie. B, repreſents the rays or pur-| 
Fp leaves which ſurround the flower; 


flower be gold, 


14 Black violets 2 purple colour 


,, --- 


„and cleaves 


The ſprouting ſtalk, and ſhews it- 


4 ſelf in leaves: 


The flow r itſelf is of a golden hae, 


The leaves cling to a darker 
„ 


a The leaves ſhoot thick abont the 


flower, and grow 


« Into a buſh, and ſhade the tw | 


©. below. . 


Dryden took the folia quae plurina — 
circumfunduntur to be the branches | 


of the plant : 


* For from one root the rifing lem . 


„ beſtows 
* boughs : 


| 66 A wodd of leaves, and wi let pry | 


e flow! r itſelf is glorious to be 
golden or yellow, which Columella| 


hold, 
2 gold.“ 8 


2 
Dr. 


* undue, | 


And ſhine: on altars like lüge 
_ 20> ods; © Þ 


e A nerd 


Addiſon has very much deviated from = 
the ſenſe of his author: 1 
A mighty ſpring works i in it $ wo, 


A 


. PW IS) " 
5 


Wl \ 


8 


AA 


ks fem of golden hue 


Georg, Lib. IV. 55 


funduntur, violae fublucet purpura nigrae. 275 
Szepe deum nexis ornatae torquibus arae. 
Aſper in ore fapor. Tonſis in vallibus illum 
Paſtores, et curva legunt prope flumina Mellae. 


le 


| « For from one turf a mighty grove 


e 


Leaves, 


Which copious round it ſprout, the 


purple teint 


(Of deep-dy'd violets more gloſſy 


+ ſhines.” 5 


2575. Violae nigrae.] The com- 
mon violet. It is called black, from 
it's dark purple colour. Thus Theo- 
ciitus: x T9 joy e lh. . 
2977. Tonſis in vallibus.] Servius 
interprets this aon Hl Unde, 
| © ſays he, eſt contra intonſi montes.“ 
La Cerda takes it to mean after mow- 
” tg: © Cum valles jam ſunt tonſae, 
& demeſſae ſegetes.” Servius's 
ſenſe agrees beſt with the account 
which Ray gives of the place where 
it grows. Ruaeus follows La Cerda, 
rendering this paſſage in pratis de- 
eſis. Dr. Trapp adheres to this 


© In new mow'd vales, near Mella's 


© winding ſtream 
Gather this herb. 


Tho' perhaps it may mean in wallies 
where cattle have grazed ; for tondeo 


s uſed for grazing ; as © Tondent 


YR 
278. Flumina Mellae.] One of the 

Arundelian manuſcripts and the Cam- 

bridge manuſcript have it Amellae. La 


N Dr. Trapp ſuppoſes the ſtem to 
de golden, and the leaves to be 


but in it's 


* 
b. 


1 


| 


Hujus odorato radices incoque Baccho, | ag 
| Pabulaque in foribus plenis appone caniſtris. 280 
Scd fi quem proles ſubito defecerit omnis, 8 


Nec, 


Cerda reads Melae. There are ſe- 


veral rivers of this name; but that 
which Virgil means here is a river of 
Lombardy. 5 

280. Appone.] Pierius tells us that 
it is expoxe in the Roman and ſome o- 
ther manuſcripts. 3 


281. Sed f quem roles, &c.] The 


| Poet having already ſpoken of the | 


ways of driving noxious animals from 
the Bees, and of the method of cur- 


ing their diſeaſes, now proceeds to 
deſcribe the manner after which the 


total loſs of them may be repaired, 
which he tells us was practiſed by the 


any one on a ſudden, and he ſhall 


not know how to repair his loſs by 
e a new family, it will be time ta 


« unfold the memorable diſcovery 
* of the Arcadian maſter, and how 


by ſlaying bullocks bees have of- 
. | from their 


_>_2 ten 
« corrupted gore, I ſhall men- 


*“ tion the whole ſtory at large, trac- 
« ing it back from it's firſt ſource. 
“ For where the happy nation of 


«© Pellaean Canopus inhabits the 


e banks of the Nile, ſtagnating with 


« it's overflowing waters, and is car- 


fried round about it's own fields in 


«© painted gallies ; and where the 


” river that flows down even from 
© the ſun-burnt Indians preſſes the 


Iiiz « fertiliſes 


2 Bur if the whole flock ſhall fail 


hw v's of quivered Perſia, ard 
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P. Virgilii Maronis 


Nec, genus unde novae ſtirpis revocetur, habebit, 
Tempus et Arcadii memoranda in venta magiſtri 
Pandere, quoque modo caeſis jam ſaepe juvencis 


Inſincerus apes tulerit cruor, altius omnem 
Expediam prima repetens ab origine famam, 
Nam qua Pellaei gens fortunata Canopi 


„ fertiliſes green Egypt with black 
« 00ze, and pouring along divides 
it's ſelf into ſeven mouths : all 
* this country places a ſure expecta- 
« tion in this art. Firſt they chooſe 
out a {mall place, that is contract- 


ed within a narrow compaſs for 


this purpoſe : this they ſtreighten 
With a narrow roof, and confined 
walls: and add four windows re- 
s celving an oblique light from the 
four quarters. Then they ſeek a 


* ſteer of two years that juſt bends| 


his horns : and whilſt he ſlruggles 


 * mightily they cloſe up both his 


* noftrils, and the breath of his 
„ mouth; and when he is bruiſed 
 _ ** to death, his cruſhed bowels pu- 
_ « trify, the ſkin remaining entire. 
| © Being thus placed they leave him 
* ſhut up: and put ſprigs under 


him, thyme and freſh caſia. This 


« is done when the zephyrs firſt be- 
gin to ſtir the waters, before the 
* meadows bluſh with new colours, 
before the chattering ſwallow hangs 
her neſt upon the rafters. In the 
mean time the moiſture growing 

« warm in his tender bones, fer- 
ments; and animals, wonderful to 


e behold, are formed, at firſt with- 


cout feet, but in a little while hav- 
% tinually more and more try the 
thin air: till at laſt they burſt out 
like a ſhower pouring from the 
« ſummer clouds; or like arrows 
« driven from the impelling ſtring, 
when the light Parthians enter into 


t Le battle. 


ing alſo buzzing wings, and con- 


285 


Si quem. Pierius found fiquidem in 
the Medicean and other ancient ma- 
nuſcripts. I find it alſo in the Bod- 
leian, and in one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts, and in ſome printed edi- 
cions. 3 


Arcaditi magiſtri.] The Arcadian 


IT. 3 
287. Nam qua Pellaci, &c.) 
Theſe ſeven verſes have greatly ex- 


who have given very different inter- 
firſt lines, deſcribes E 


greed : the difficulty | 
ing the other. He takes the amnis 
dewexus ab Inais to be the Indus, to 
mouths, as well as to the 


called, as it really preſſes the borders 
of Perſia, ang as it has ſeven mouths, 


which La Cerda rejects. He ob- 


Accolit 


maſter is Ariſtaeus. See the note on 


erciſed the ſkill of the Commentators, 


pretations of them. La Cerda con- 
tends, that the Poet, in the threes 
gypt; and in 
the reſt, Perſia. That the three firſt 
relate to Egypt, is univerſally a- 
conſiſts in ſolv- 


which Ptolomy has aſſigned ſeven 

ile. Now 
as the Indus does without doubt de- 
ſcend from the Indians properly ſo 


wh _— * —— — 


he thinks it agrees better with e 
Poet's deſcription than the Nile, be. 
tween which and Perſia all Arabia 
is interpoſed. As for ver. 291, he 
gets clear of that by endeavouring to 
prove it not to be genuine, and ex- 
cluding it from the text. Hardouin 
alſo underſtands the Poet to ſpeak of 
the Indus, but retains the verſe 


ſerves that there was an iſland called 
Pun formed by the mouths = = 
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Georg. Lib. IV. 


Accolit effuſo ſtagnantem flumine Nilum, 


57 


Et circum pictis vehitur ſua rura faſelis; 


* the Indus, as the Delta was by thoſe 


< cnn —A— 


new ſolution of this difficult paſſage. 
He ſuppoſes Virgil to mean the whole 

courſe of the Nile, the lower Egypt 
nin the three firſt verſes, the upper E- 


rr 1 - , q 4 


| « 
5 
* 


e where the countries bor dering on 


pharetratae vicinia Perfidis 


. gypt.” Theſe countries, he ſays, 


of the Nile in the two laſt, conclud- 
ing with ver. 294, which plainly] 


deſcription of the Delta, or lower 


that triangular region, Peluſium is 


of the Nile. He derives the name 
of Praſiane from mpao:@, viridis, 
and thence imagines, that Virgil 
meant this iſſand by viridem Aegyptum. 
Huet oppoics his learned countryman, 
and underſtands the whole paſſage to 
relate to Egypt. 
being derived from India, he tells us 
it was the univerſal opinion of the 
Ancients, that this river roſe in In- 
dia, which he confirms by the autho- 
rity of Alexander, who thought he 
had found the ſource of the Nile, 
when he arrived at the Indus. Ruaeus 
alſo rejects the Indus, interpreting the 
whole paſſage concerning the Nile, 
deriving it from the Ethiopians, who 
were called Indians by the Ancients, 


a. 


„the quivered Perſians touch E- 
are Arabia, Syria, Sc. all which 
are comprehended by the Poet under 
the name of Perſia, becauſe they 
were all ſubdued by Cyrus, and his 
ſon Cambyſes. Catrou propoſes a 


gypt in the two next, and the ſource 


ſhews that the Poet intended to 
deſcribe only one country. For 
my own part, I take Virgil by all 
that he has here ſaid, to mean only a 


Egypt. Canopus is the welt angle of 


As for the Nile| 


Quaque 


the eaſt angle, being neareſt to Per- 
ſia, and the ſouth angle is the point, 
where the Nile is divided, to form 
the Delta. I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain what has been ſaid, in the fol- 
lowing notes on the particular expreſ- 
Pellaei Canopi.] Strabo tells us, 
that this city was ſo called from Ca- 


died there, and that it is a hundred 
and twenty /adia diſtant from Alex- 
andria : Kavwe®- N en manic ts xixoos 


Win louow, ew Kavabou Tov 
MeiviAgou xv prirov, & oe. av- 
rel. Pella, according to the fame 
author was accounted the metropolis 
of Macedonia, being the birth- 
place both of Philip and Alexander: 
T1» & IIa wawee 167 TpoTroMy 77 
vi Tuwv Maxsdovur Tn OrNimrTou, xa: 
"AX&dadpov wargida. The city Ca- 
nopus gives name to one of the moſt 
conſiderable mouths of the Nile, 
being the neareſt to the city, which 
from his own name Alexandria. 
Therefore Virgil deſcribes the weſt 
fide of the Delta, by calling it the 
Pellaean Canopus, on account of the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria. 
Gens fortunata.] The inhabitants 
of this part of Egypt are called hap- 
py on account of the great fertility of 
288. Accolit effuſo lagnantem flu- 
mine Nilum.] Strabo tells us, that 
when the Nile overflows, the whole 
country is covered with water, except 
their habitations, which are built either 
upon natural hills, or upon banks 
raiſed by art, which at that time haye 


* appearance of ſo many iſlands: 
| - EA 


nopus the pilot of Menelaus, Who 


Ka ixaToY dladiog aw AnMZarpriac 


ſince the Perſians had extended their 


58 


Ey & Tai; aracucios Tor NeiAou, x 
Mila Ta7z, XX Ne, NN 
| Tav oHG aura, d im Xo@wv ou - 
rod, 1 XueaTur IIfurt , WoAtrG Ti 
@Z30AvY0b x xdαt, vnTbGouaai KATH 
1h Togeule ow. | „ 

290. Pharetratae vicinia Perſidis. 
The Perſians were famous for riding, 


hunting, and ſhooting arrows. We 


are not to underſtand the Poet in thi- 
place, as ſpeaking of Perſia ſtrictly ſo 
called, which was bounded on the 
weſt by Suſiana and Media, on the 
north by Parthia, on the eaſt by Ca- 
ramania, and on the ſouth by the 
Perſian gulph, but of the empire of 
thoſe people, extended by Cyrus. 
 Xenophlon tells us that great monarch 
left behind him an empire bounded on 
the eaſt by the mare erythraeum, on 
the north by the Black-ſea, on the 
_ weſt by Cyprus and Egypt, and on 
ſouth by Ethiopia: Kai ix Tovrov Tw 
@PX.10 A a5 TY p05 tw fav, n i 
Sanarla' | Tfo5 f o, 0 Eten. 
ei. mo ic ria N, xf? xx; 
Alyuαιο . me; weonpopiardt AH U 


Here then we ſee plainly how the 


Nile may preſs the borders of Perſia, 


dominion as far as to Egypt. The 
Poet had before ſpoken of the weſt 
fide of the Delta under the mame of 
Canopus: and now he expreſſes the 
_ eaſt tide, or Peluſian mouth of the 
Nile, as bordering on the empire of 
the Perſians. Catrou finds ſome co- 
 lonies of Perſians feated on each fide 
of the upper Egypt, which he thinks 
the Poet means in this verſe. 
291. Viridem Aegyptum.] Har- 
douin ti.ings the epithet viridis, ap- 
plied to Ley pt, is cold and inanimat- 


P. Virgil} Maronis 
Quaque pharetratae vicmia Perſidis urget, 
Et viridem Acgyptum nigra foecundat arena, 


Et 


countries. Then finding mention in 


Pliny of a triangular iſland at the a 


mouth of the Indus, he ventures to 
affirm, that Virgil meant this iſland 
by viridem Acgyptum, becauſe it re- 
iembled tlie lower Egypt or Delta, 
in it's trian gular ſhape, and that the 


epithet vi idis is only a tranſlation of 


Praſiane. But ⁊ iridi, is by no means 
a cold epithet for Egypt, being very 
proper to expreſs the great fertility of 


ſays in the next chapter, that it is 


triangular : © Sed ante ſunt aliae, 
«« Patale, quam ſignificavimus, in ip- 
4 ſis faucibus Indi triquetra figura 
« ccxx. M. paſſ. latitudine.” But 
he no where ſays any thing of it's 
greenneſs or fertility. And to me it 
appears a great violence to make Vir--t 
gil call two Ind ian iſlands green Egypt, 
becauſe one of them reſembles it in 
ſhape, and the other is derived from 
a Greek word ſignify ing green; 


which etymology however is not very 


certain, ſince the learned Father hum- _ 
ſelf confeſſes in another place, that 


Praſiane is derived from the name of 


ed: this being added to another ob- 


che inhabitants, who were called Pra- 


2 


that country, when overflowed by the 
Nile. As for the iſland Praſiane, 
Pliny does not fay it is triangular. | 
I do not find any mention of it, ex- 
cept in the twentieth chapter of the |} 
fixth book, where he ſays it is a very 
large iſland, and that there is another 
near it named Patale : ** Ampliſi. 

mam inſulam efficiens, quae Pra- 
ſiane nominatur, et aliam minorem _ 
« quae Patale.” As for Patale, he 


ſervation, that Virgil does not uſe ty 
be guilty of ſuch tautology, as to 
make a double deſcription of the 
lame place, he concludes that the 
Poet muſt ſpeak of two different 


— 
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. 
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reſembles the Greek letter A : 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


zt diverſa ruens ſeptem diſcurrit in ora 
'F Uſque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis: 


Hi: « Prafiane, a Prafiis, Indi am- 


« nis accolis, quorum ditionis fuit, 

66 nomen invenit As for the ima- 
7 tautology, it has been obſerv- 

ed already, that Virgil does not de- 


| fibe-the ſame place twice; but only 


diſtinguiſhes Egypt, by deſcribing the 
two ſides of the triangle, within 
which it is contained. 


Mira arena.) La Cerda thinks 
theſe words are a proof, that Virgil 


did not mean Egypt, becauſe the 


dil of the Nile is 00ze, and not ſand. 


But arena is frequently uſed for any 
ſort of ſoil; and beſides it has been 
obſerved by travellers of the beſt 


| credit, that the natural foil of Egypt 
ö fand. 


2, Seven e ore.} The 
ſeven mouths of the Nile are fo very | 


| famous, and ſo frequently ſpoken of, 


that it may ſeem unneceſlary to ſay 
thing here concerning them. But 


1 as the ſenſe of this paſſage very 


much depends on a right underſtand- 
mg of the form of the lower Egypt, 
I ſhall follow the deſcription given of 
it by Strabo. This famous Geogra- 
pher obſerves, that the Nile flows di- 


1 rectly northward, from the borders 


of Ethiopia, till it comes to the 


Delta, where being divided as from| 


a wertex, it makes a triangular fi- 


I gure: the ſides of the triangle are 
| fo channels of the Nile, running 
down on each fide of it to the ſea ;| 


that on the right hand to Peluſium, 


and that on the left to Canopus and 


Heraclium : the baſe is the ſea coaſt 
between Peluſium and Heraclium. 
Thus the Ifland is encompailed by 


the ſea, and two channels of the from the Indians, 
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Omnis 
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Ka xanira, Aiata, | 


rod worahod. 
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little afterwards he ſets down the 


names of the ſeven mouths of this 
river : 


K To TND. 75 E dar- 
yew ouvanlts T5 ae er To 
T aniTxor, Kai TEA&uT&io To Ilnkoy- 
og TTL 
mentators have propoſed the Ganges, 

as the river here meant; 
himſelf, in the ninth F de- 


ſcribes it as 5 having ſeven mourhs like 


the Nile: 


* — — — Medio tux a agmine Turnus 
« Vertitur arma tenens, et toto ver- 


( tice ſupra eſt. 


e 


% Per tacitum Ganges : 


aut pingui 
flumine Nilus, 


didit alveo.”” : 
29 3. Coloratis amnis A ab 


| Indis. ]  Huet, to ſolve the difficul- 
ty of the Nile's being faid to flow 
has diſcovered, 


Nile; i is called Delta, becauſe it that the Ancients imagined the WI 


rag Twr Ailioriauy TH (63rwi, cus in 


Ard ;of the Nile to be 1 in India 3 


{2 


Mera & ch To Ka filo 
fols T6 BoNGATIx iv. eta To E:ComTixas 


I wonder none of the Com- 


for Virgil 


© Cen ſeptem ſurgens ſedatis amvibas | 


66 Cum refluit campis, et Jam ſe con- 
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ſo called, which doctrine he ſupports | *© — — Omnis eo terrore Aegyptus 


by a relation, that Alexander thought 
he had found it in India. But this 


was far from being a received opinion 


in Virgil's time. For Strabo informs 
us, that Alexander himſelf was con- 
vinced of his error. When Alexan- 


der, ſays he, ſaw crocodiles in the 


Hydaſpes, and Egyptian beans in the 
Aceſine, he fancied he had found the 
ſource of the Nile, and prepared a 
fleet in order to mvade Egypt that 
way. But he ſoon found it was im- 
poſſible to put it in execution. For 
there are many rivers and dangerous 
Channels between, and above all the 
. ocean, into which all the rivers of In- 

dia empty themſelves, and then there 
is Ariana,and the Perſian and Arabian 
gulphs, and all Arabia and Troglo- 


_ dytica: AnZavJ;ov d“ tr pur Ta Vowomn 
xoxo Nove d, ty OE TAXED WN XUG- 


bang "Avywrloug SUPEXEVALGIE GR Tas Toy 
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the Ethiopians, from whole country 
the Nile is allowed to deſcend, were 
frequently called Indians by the An 
cients. Thus our Poct himielf, in the 
eighth Aeneid, mentions Indians a- 
mong the nations that afüſted An- 
thony and Cleopatra. 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Omnis in hac certam regio jacit arte ſalutem. 
Exiguus primum, atque ipſos contractus ad uſus 


| But there| 

is no occaſion to have recourſe to ſo 
abturd an opinion, if any did enter- 
tain it, ſince it is eaſy to prove that] 


295 
Eligitur 


rr | 
*“ Omnis Arabs, omnes verterunt 
der Saban.” © 
Here the Indians are generally al- 


does not appear, that there were any 
Oriental Indians in that army. 


has 


try. 


was the general opinion of antiquity, 
that Bees were produced from the pu- 
trid bodies of cattle. Varro ſays 
they are called BZouywas by the 
Greeks, becauſe they ariſe from pu- 
trifed bullocks : 


© Bouyoe; appellant.'”” And in ano- 
Bees 


Archelaus in epigrammate ait eas 
jo eſſe | | | 1 


riss. 
df 


7 * 
ue 


proceed from the putrid carcaſe of 
fourteenth chapter of the book of 


father, and his mother to Timnath, 
5 l | | «6 and 


lowed to be the Ethiopians, for it 


294. Omns regio.] By theſe 
words the Poet plainly ſhews that he 
been ſpeaking only of one coun. 


295. Exiguus primum, &c.] It 


Denique ex hoc 
« putrefacto naſci dulciſſimas apes 
„ mellis matres, a quo eas Graeci 


ther place he mentions their riſing 
from theſe putrid animals, and quotes 
the authority of Archelaus, who ſays 
proceed from bullocks, and 
waſps from horſes : ** Apes naſcun- 
tur partim ex apibus, partim ex 
e bubulocorpore putrefacto. Itaque 


— — Bode S ονν w α/ͥỹ | 


e | — . 1 25 \ 
% Irn ab c pueg vers or Xu 06 


Above all, we have the authority of | 
the Holy Scriptures, that Bees will 


an animal. For, as we read in the 


Judges, ** Samion went down, and his 


ao o TT a Jv vETTad E > 8 ® 


4 roared a 
Ait of the Lord came mightily up- 


« would have rent a kid . and 
aſter a tine 
ſide to ſee the ces of the lion, 


Parietibuſque premunt arctis, 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


Eligitur locus: hunc anguſtique imbrice tecti 75 


et quatuor addunt, 


Quatuor a ventis obliqua luce feneſtras. 


Tum vitulus, bima curvans jam cornua fronte, 


acritur : huic geminac nares, ct ſpiritus oris 300 


Multa reluctanti obſtruitur, plagi ſque perempto 
Tunſa per integram ſolvuntur viſcera pellem. 
| Sic poſitum in clauſo linquunt, 


et ramca coſtis 


Subyiciunt fragmenta, thy mum, caſiaſque recentes. 


Hoc geritur, zephyris primum impollentibus undas, 305 


Ante novis rubcant quam prata coloribus, an te 
Garrula quam tignis nidum ſuſpend..t hirundo, 
[nterca teneris tepetactus in offibus humor 
Aeſtuat, et viſenda modis animalia miris, 


Trunca pedum primo, mox et ſtridentia pennis ” 10 


Miſcentur, tenuemque magis * acra put; 


« and came to the vineyards of Tim | 
* nath : and behold a young lion 
gainſt him. And the ſpi- 
on him, and he rent him as he 
. he turned a- 


* and behold there was a ſwarm of 


* Bees, and honey in the carcaſe of 


Donec, 


to begin to blow about the eighth of . 
See the note on book 


February. 
III. ver. 273. 


307. Hirundo. ]The time * the fwal- 
lows coming is {aid by Columella,tobe 


about the twentieth or twenty-third 
of February: Decimo Calendas 
++ Martii leo definit occidere, venti 


| 
| 
| 
; 
4 


« ſeptentrionales, qui vocantur orni- 
* thiae, per dies triginta efle ſolent, 


undas. This wind 15 faid by p Uny 1 


manuſcript. 


„the lion.“ 
be imagined, 
nerated from putrefaction. Ihe“ tempeſtas, hirundo conſpicitur.“ 

truth is, ſuch carcaſes are a proper Pliny ſays it is on the 1 


receptacle for their young; and Octavo calenda Ma dini 5 


therefore the female parent chooſes miles. 
there to lay her eggs, that the warmth 


hatch them. 
301. Obftruitur. ] Fulvius Urſinus old editions have tenuem magis ac magis 
ſays it is ob/uitur 1 in the old Colotian In the other of Dr. Mead's manu- 


304. 7. bymum. ] See the note on where gue is redundant. 
ver. 122. Carpunt. | 


| countenanced by frigus captabis epa 


205. Zephbyris Primum impelle ntibus, cum, and by capta vit naribus auras. 


345: CL] 


EK 


It is not however to]“ tum et hirundo advenit: and, 
that inſecis are ge- Septimo Calendas Marti ventoſa 


8 "Sow — 1 The . 
of the fermenting j juices may help to King) s, the Bodleian, one of Dr. 
| Mead's manuſcripts, and moſt of the 


| ſeripts, it is tenuemgue magis ac magis, 


Pierius land captant | 


| Cafias.] See the note on book II. in an old manuſcript, which reading is 
ver. 213. 


| 
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312. Ur.] It is et in one of Dr. 
Mead's manuſcripHte. 


313. Erupere ; aut ut.) pierius 
found eripuere in ſome ancient manu- 


ſeri 


rous. In one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts it is ve/ut, and in one of 
314. Partbi.] See the 
book III. ver. 31 


n | 


note on 


1 


3186. Luis dews, de.] The Poet 
\ concludes the Georgicks with the 


fable of Ariſtaeus, which includes that 
'Thus- <* 
paragraph contains the complaint of 
Ariſtaeus for the loſs of his Bees, 


of Orpheus and Eurydice. 


did this new experience of men 
* take it's riſe? The ſhepherd 
« Ariftaeus flying from Peneian 


* Tempe, his Bees, as is reported, 
being loſt by diſeaſe and famine, | 


* ſtood mournful at the ſacred head 
of the riſing ſtream, grievouſly| 
«© complaining ; and thus addreſſed 


* his parent: O mother, Cyrene, |' 
O mother, who inhabiteſt the bot-|** 
„ tom of this ſpring, why did you|* 


| «© hear me deteſted by the fates, | 
and yet ſprung from the glo- 


tend, Ihymbraean Apollo is indeed 
„ my father ? or whither is your 


pts, and in others erupere velut.|** ſcarce ſtruck out from the diligent 
The laſt reading he thinks more 


ſweet, and the former more nume 


® 


*« firſt Labours of Luſina; 
Clio and her filter Berove, both 
daughters of Oceanus; both 
be-girt with gold, both with 

painted ſkins ; 
and Opis, and Afian Deiopeia, 
and Arethuſa having at length 
laid her ſhafts aſide. Among whom | 


rious race of gods, if, as you pre- 


Chaos. 


P. Virgilii Maronis 

Donec, ut aeſtivus effuſus nubibus imber, 
Erupere; aut ut nervo pulſante ſagittae, 

Prima leves ineunt ſi quando proclia Parthi. 

Quis deus hanc, Muſae, quis nobis extudit artem? 


17 
Unde 


* bid me hope for heaven ? See, I 
|** loſe, whiltt you are my mother, 
even this glory of mortal life, 


which trying all things I had 


care of fruits and cattle. But pro- 


ceed, and with your own hand 
root up my happy groves : ſet 
hoſtile fire to my ſtalls, and de- 
ſtroy my harveſts : burn down my 


plantations, and exerciſe a ſtrong 


bill againſt my vines; if you 
have taken ſuch great offence at 
my praiſe. | - 
the voice under the bed of the 
deep river : the Nymphs were 


But his mother heard 


carding the Mileſian wool, died 


with a full ſea-green colour, a- 
round her; both Drimo and Xan- 
* tho, and Ligea and Phyllodoce, 
and his mother's permiſſion to him 
to enter the ſources of the rivers. |** 
What god, O ye Muſes, who“ 
invented this art for us? whence, © 


having their ſhining hair diffuſed 


over their ſnowy necks ; Neſaee, 


and Spio, and Thalia, and Cymo- 


doce, and Cydippe, and golden 
| Lycorias, the one a virgin, the 


other having juſt experienced the 
and 


and Ephyre, 


Clymene was relating the vam 
care of Vulcan, and the deceits 
of Mars, and his ſweet thefts, 
and enumerated the frequent 4- 
mours of the 
Whilſt the Nymphs were 


love for me fled? why did you!. hearkening to this ſong, as wy 
© WP „ „ „ turnec 


gods, down from 


3 - 


Mes re re a al 


bed 
- 
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ade rova ingreſſus hominum experientia cepit ? 


| Paſtor Ariſtacus fugiens Pencia Tempe, 


' « turned the ſoft work, again the 
4 lamentations of Ariſtaeus ſtruck 


——— | 


her golden head above the top 
„ of the water; and called from a- 


„ mind ſmitten with a new dread, 
( cries, come bring him, bring him 
(to us; it is lawful for him to 


r 


| © him into it's vaſt boſom, and ad- 
„ mitted him under the river. 


your own Ariſtaeus, your 


| « bythe ſpring of your father Pe- 
neus, and calls you cruel by name. 


the youth to enter: and the wa- 


of the Arundelian, and in both Dr. 
Mliead's manuſcripts, it is excudit. 

317. Paſtor Ariſtaeus.] I have 
| Yready ſaid ſomething of Ariſtaeus, 
mn the notes on ver. 14. of the firſt 
| Georgick ; but as the fable of him 
takes up ſo conſiderable a part of the 

fourth, I ſhall ſay ſomething more of 
JJC 
It is generally agreed, that he was 
| the ſon of Apollo, tho' Cicero in 
one of his orations againſt Verres, 
makes him the ſon of Bacchus: 


« his mother's ears; and all were 
« aſtoniſhed in their glaſſy ſeats: 
« but Arethuſa looking forwards 
beyond the other fitters, raiſed 


far; O fitter Cyrene, not in vain 
« aſtoniſhed as ſo great a wailing ; 

i greateſt 
« care, ſtands grievouſly lamenting, 


« Hence the mother having her 


touch the threſholds of the gods. 
« At the ſame time ſhe commands 
the deep river to open wide, for 


ter ſtood round him heaped up 
„like a mountain, and received 


Ertudit.] In the Bodleian, one 


Amiſſis, 


himſelf in his third book de Na- 


ſen of Apollo: Ariſtaeus, qui 


olivae dicitur inventor, Apollinis | 


He was born in Libya, 


n 
whither Apollo tranſported his mo- 
ther, in order to enjoy her, ac- 
cording to Pindar: No, d ivpuncipaws 
Toric. oo Aal Jiteras wrnia v 
.. » » Toly raids TEEETAL « « + 
wiyey L* Tux puou Ales. 


mus, by whom he had Acteon. 
After the death of this ſon, be- 


moved thither, where, offering ſa- 
crifice to Jupiter, he obtained the 


fore honoured by them as a god af- 
ter his death. He is ſaid alſo to 
have viſited Arcadia, Sardinia, Si- 


ing taught mankind the uſes of 
oil and honey, and the manner of 


is placed in Theffaly. 
Peneia Tempe.} 
obſerved in the note on book II. 


by Virgil, 


meant. The river Peneus riſes in 
Pindus, a great mountain of Theſ- 


0 conſecratus.” And yet Cicera 


tura Deorum, allows him to be the 


He 
marriedAutonoe the daughter of Cad- 


ceaſing of a plague, and was there- 815 


cily, and Thrace, in all which 
countries he was adored, for har- 


"empe, as was 


| Oar Iupacy „ Xpvoiows po Op 8 


ing informed by the oracle of A- 
pollo, that he ſhould receive divine 
honours in the iſland Cea, he re- 


curdling milk. The ſcene of the 


Jon 469, is uſed by the Poets to 
expreſs any pleaſant plain ; but here 

the epithet Peneia plainly determines, 
that the real Theſſalian Tempe is 


„ Ariitaeus, qui, ut Graeci ferunt, | faly, and flows thro' the delightful 
9 Liberi filius, inventor olei eile |plams of the Theſſalian Tempe. 
4 * dicitur, una cum Libero patre a- Thus Ovid: — 


? ** Pud illas eodem erat in templo| - 


E 


* 
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Amiſſis, ut kama, apibus morboque fameque, 


Triſtis ad extremi ſacrum caput adſtitit amnis, 
Multa querens, atque hac affatus voce parentem: 


Mater Cyrene, m 
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mater, quae gurgitis hujus 


320 


Ima tenes, quid me pracclara ſtirpe deorum, 


Si modo, quem * * eſt Thymbracus Apollo, 


” ER nemus ; Haemoniae, pracrupta 
« quod undique claudit 

« Sylva ; vocant Tempe: per quae 

„ Peneus ab imo 

1 Effuſus Pindo — volvitur 
„ undis ; 


Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia| | 


«+ fumos 
« Nubilaconducit, ſummaſque aſper- 


_ © gine ſylvas 


— Impluit; et ſonitu plus quam vi- 


dcina fatigat. 


4 pleaſant OE wwithin Amen 6 


„ 

Call d Tempe ; ; an bizh ragged | 

cliffs meloſe, © 

Spro this Peueus, jour 4 from Pindus |, 

| rave, 

And from the dn cps, 3 

Poaming waves, 

| That by flee down Falls rumbling 

From on high, 

Ingender miſts, wobich ſnoke-like up- 
ward lie, 

That on the dewy tops of trees di ;fill, 

And more than -- woods 

_ "OF 5 ill. 


| Sands. 


n alſo Wend the beauti-| 


Ful Peneian Tempe and Pindus to- 
F 4 ” 


H xa r 2 nan rhea, f 7 xa r 
II- OW. | 


319. Extremi.] Pierius found 
extremum in 


ſcripts. 


Inviſum 4 


ca. 1 Ge al this of 


the mouth of the river; but that was 


near Tempe, where Ariſtaeus was 


ſuppoſed to dwell. He forſook the 


plains, and retired to the ſprings of 


the river, at the mountain Pindus. 


but Pindar makes her the 


nee, ſon of the Naid Creuſa, by 


| Peneus : Euro c C Jew Tt dhe, | 
mer berrs To f N rh werubia'ss 
Aab urea TOUT ax4 1m Pac. 

| dds, e Nxeavoy e. nfws dev rf. 3 
% wore Tivo XAzevvai; Ev lux ai; 1 
Naic iv IM I K, 


Almoſt the 


eTixTe T aig, gv yd rng 


whole ninth Pythian ode is taken 


up with the account of Cyrene, of 
which I ſhall give an abſtract. This 


beautiful young lady was educated by 
her father, in the vallies of Pindus. 
Her whole delight was in hunting 
wild beaſts, which greatly tended to 


the ſecurity of her father's cattle. 


Apollo happened to ſee her ßghting 
with a lion, and fell in love with 
her, in conſequence of which he 
carried her into Africa, where ſhe 
was delivered of our Ariſtaeus, and 
gave her name to the famous eit 
ICyrene. 
323. 1 "A HOT Apolle,] Apollo 


had this ſurname from Thymbra, 2 


town of Troas, where he had a fa. | 


mous temple. 
foa me ancient manu- 


328. Bu | 


Ir 
E 
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( 

P 
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321. Mater Cyrene.] Virgil 
makes Cyrene the daughter of fe. 


neus; 


daughter of Hypſeus, king of the | 


| 


is a ſort of bill with two edges. 


_ Hland ; 


Georg. Lib. IV. 65 


Inviſum fatis genuiſti ? aut quo tibi noſtri 


Pulſus amor * ? quid me caelum ſperare jubebas ? 
En etiam hunc ipſum vitae mortalis honorem 


1em mihi vix frugum et pecudum cuſtodia ſolers 
Omnia tentanti extoderat, te matre relinquo. 


Quin age, et ipſa mann felices 


| Fer ftabulis inimicum ignem, 
re fata, et validam in vites molire bipennem; 


Tanta meac ſi te ceperunt taedia laudis. 
At mater fonitum thalamo ſub flu minis alti 


Senſit: 


328. Extuderat.] In the King's g 
one of the Arundelian manuſcripts, 


and in ſome of the old editions, it is 
texcuderat: 
8 nuſcripts i it is eæcuterat. 


in both Dr. Mead's ma- 
331. Bipennem.] The bipennis 
334. Senſit.] Pierius found ſentit 


nn ſome ancient manuſcripts. 


Mileſia wellera.] See the note o on 
book III. ver. 306, 


335. Mali.] This 3 is a 


ſea- green, or glaſs n v4. 


hy: gag ng glaſs. 


336. Drymaque, &c. ] The Po-| 


ets ſeem fond of making long cata- 
logues of nymphs ; as may be ſeen 
in Heſiod, Homer, and others. 


Nuaeus gives the following etymo-| 


1 logy of their names: Drymo from 
unos, a wood of oaks; Nantho 
from Farb, yellow or golden; Li- 

gea from Atyuia, canorous ; Phyllo-| 

| doce from ci M, a leaf, and * - 


HKæ¹, 1 take; 3 Neſaee Gann at nog, an 
Spio from omtiov, A den ; 
Thalia from ga, I flouriſh ; Cy- 
modoce from xyz, a wave, and de- 


e, I take ; Cydippe from x99%, 
ö glory, and 7'7wo;, a horſe ; Lyco- 


cam circum Mileſia vellera Nymphae 

| Carpcbant, hyali faturo fucata colore : 

Drymoque, . i Phyllodoceque, | 
nn. | 


323 
erue ſylvas: 
atque interfice meſſes: 330 


rias from dx, a wolf; Clio from 
xN,, I praile —_— from @vgw, 
1 water; Opis 
countenance ; Deiopea from dJhioc, 
ardent, and 29, 2 z roc, à voice. Dry- 


either — the original, or their ety- 


mol 


_ © the fair. 


*& And feveet Ran 


*© Niſea lofty. 
Thalia joyous, Ephyre the fad... 
Grimoaldus has given a large para- 


may not be amiſs to tranſlate : 
the firſt place D 

* a grove of oaks. Then Xantho, 
© named either from a yellow co- 
5 lour, or from a river of Troy of 
Afterwards Li 


* ſo Scamander. 


ce tree or herb, called by the Greeks 
* Ligeon. Then Phyllodoce, fo 
& called from receiving leaves. And 


* Neſaca, who had her name either 


— — - 


from d, Grog 4 . 


den has added epithets to ſeveral of ; 
[theſe names, which are not warranted 


885 * Spio with Dymo! brown, and Xan- 


Opis the meek, and D proud, : 


phraſe on all theſe names, which it 
«In- 
rymo, ſo called from 


* the ſame name, which is called al · 


“ gea, who had her name from the 
* ſound of flowing waters, or from a 


from 


— ”  — - wp - e 9 IG > — ———— —„—„— — —ͤ 
—— — — — — 
—— _ = - - - 
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Caeſariem effuſae nitidam per candida colla: 


Neface, Spioquc, Thaliaque, 


P. Virgilii Maronis 


Cymodoceque, 


Cydippeque, et flavia Lycorias; altera virgo, 


Altera tum primos Lucinae experta labores - 
Clioque et Bcroc ſoror, Oceanitides ambae, 


Ambae auro, pict.s incinctae 


340 
pellibus ambae ; 


Atque Ephyre, atque Opis, et Alia Deiopea; 


Et tandem poſitis velox Arethuſa ſagittis. 


Inter quas curam Clymene narrabat inanem 


. from ſpinning, W or, 


* walking. Speio alſo, ſo _ 


„ from dens and caverns of rivers. 


„Thalia alſo, named from greennels, 


«« joy, and mirth. And Cymodoce, 


* ſo called from receiving and quiet- | 
ing waves. Alſo Cydippe, a riding 


„ virgin, who had her name from 
* the excellency and glory of her 
| „ horles. Alſo Lycorias, who was 
„ married, and had the manners of a 
.- wolf. And Clio, who uſes to 
bring praiſe and glory to men. 
And her ſiſter Beroe, who retain- 
* ed the name of an old woman of 
Epidaurus, into whom Juno chang- 
ed herſelf, to perſuade Semele, to 
*« entreat of Jupiter, that he would 
appear to her with his full glory. 
«© Ephyre alſo was preſent, from 
© whom the city Corinth took it's 
ancient name. Opis allo, anymph 
| « fullofcareandconfideration. There 
% was Aſian Deiopeia, alſo a war- 
like and ftrong virago. And laſt- 


from Alpheus purſuing her. * 


336. Phyllodece.] In both the 


Arundelian, and! in one of Dr. Mead's 
manuſcripts, it is Phyledoce. In Dr. 
Mead's other manuicripe it is Phik 
lidoce. 


338. Mace, &c. 1 This n is) 


Vulcani, 


"ail in one of Dr. Mead's 8 5 


(cripts ; and in ſome others, accord- 


Cymodoce.] In one of the Arun- 
delian manuſcripts it is Cynadoce. 


rias.] In the King's, the Cambridge, 
one of the Arundelian manuſcripts, 


is Cydippe et flava Lycorias, Pie- 
rius found Cydippegue et flava Lyco- 
rias in the Lombard manuſcript, 
which he thinks is Virgil's manner. 
This reading is generally admitted. 
343. Et Afia Deiopea.] Paul Ste- 
phens and Schrevelius read argue A. 
a Deiopea. 
fia et Deiopeia, making Aſia and Det- 


note on book I. ver. 383. 


344. Tandem pofitis ; £ Wh Sato . 
s ſagittis.] The nymph Arethuſa, 


according to the fable, was the daugh- 


ly Arethuſa, a huntreſs, and com- ter of Nereus and Doris, and one of 


panion of Diana, who took her Diana's companions. Being purſued 


name from a Sicilian fountain, who by the river god Alpheus, ſhe was 


** throwing away her arrows fled 


changed into a fountain by Diana. 


the amour of Mars and Venus, and 


can is ſung by Demodocus, in the 


eighth Oy" The Poet calls Vul- 


can's 


345 


ing to Pierius, and Fulvius Urſinus. 
339. Cydippegue et flava Lyco- 


and in the old Nurenberg edition it 


Some read atque A. 


pea two nymphs. But I believe 4. 
fra is an adjective, meaning that ſhe 
| belonged to the Aſian fen: ſee the 


345. Curam Clymene narrabat i in- 
anem Vulcani, &c.] This ſtory of 


their being caught in a net by Vul- 


1 
1 


; ſong in Homer, the diſcovery of Mars 
l ned to be 2 oy the = 


ma 


Fun i u , wa fd xfν A- 


bo Would'ſt thou enchain* dlike Mars 
IE And bear the flame like Mars, to 


| "Epps 95 vpocleswur Gat Avog YU 405 


| ag 4 pls rico. rute, 24 
| 11255 * £00powTE dual, Waru Te 95 


„ aua, 
5 Aureg | 27% ZuJoges Tape Xeuo7 A 


The gay Apollo thus to Hermes 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


 Vulcani, Martiſque dolos, et dulcia furta: 


87 


atque Chao denſos divum numerabat amores. 


Et procul : 


| an's care vain, either becauſe it did 
not hinder the lovers from enjoyment, 


or perhaps becauſe, according to the 


Ard, 


Hpaxey iv 0:0 poios Nhe * 
5 eieobets | 


"- odr; |” 
To 8 5 ie adurefes Appe- 
Porrus, | 


| a! vage rod ro Yivuro Sat narscax = 


Ar 


is xo, = 


Pp odiTh. 


5 % pa i N pos, der dbardroos | 


Is 050w. 
66 


He who gilds the skies, 
3 
oh Hermes, lie, 


* ſhare the joy? 


pci Alls Ny; 1 IZroe 3 1 


Carmine quo captae, dum fuſis mollia penſa 
| Dcvolvunt 3 iterum maternas impulit aures 
' Luctus Ariſtaci, vitreiſque ſedilibus omnes 
| Obſtupuere : ſed ante alias Arethuſa ſorores 
| Proſpiciens, ſumma flavum caput extulit unda, | 
O gemitu non fruſtra exterrita tanto, 
Cyrene ſoror: ipſe tibi tua maxima cura 
Friſtis Ariſtaeus Penei genitoris ad undam 
Stat lachry mans, et te crudelem nomine dicit. 
| Huic — nova mentem formidine mater, 


350 


355 


Duc | 


« Add thrice the chains, and thrice 
more firmly bind; 


« Gaze all ye gods, and ev ry god- 
: "> 08 deſs gaze, 


« Yet eager 1 would bleſs the ſweet 
es 


„ Loud lughthereſt.” = 
Mr. Por z. 


Heſiod, Chaos was before the other 
gods; and from him the reſt were 
generated : 

Ho 4 apirida Na. e. 
Ex 2 9˙ "EpaGos Te pane 7 
Not eyevovlo. 

Numerabat.] It is e in 
one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, and 
in the old Venice edition of 1476 
and 1482. 

350. V. itreiſque fedilibus.] In the 
g's manuſcript It is vitreis quogque 
Saile. 5 
352. Flavum. . Pierius reads la- 
cidum : but he is better pleaſed with _ 
Ala uum, 1 he found in moſt of 
the ancient manuſcripts. 

355. Penei genitoris.] We have 
ſeen already, that Peneus, accord- 
ing to Pindar, was the grandfather 
of Cyrene. 


357- Huic. ] In one "of the Arun- 


* O envy'd ſhame ! 


(the finiling 
«© youth rejoin' d) 


delian, one of Dr. Mead's manu- 
ſcriptz, 


347. Argue Chao.] According to 


et in one of 


68 


P. Virgil 


| Maronis 


Duc age, duc ad nos; fas illi limina divum 
Tangere, ait: ſimul alta jubet diſcedere late 


Flumina, qua juvenis greſſus inferret: at illum 
Curvata in montis faciem circumſtetit unda, 


360 


Accepitque ſinu vaſto, miſitque ſub amnem. 
Jamque domum mirans genetricis, et humida regna, 
Spelunciſque lacus clauſos, lucoſque ſonantes, 


Tbat, et ingenti motu ſtupefactus aquarum, 
Omnia ſub magna labentia flumina terra 


ſeripts, and i in Sin old primed edi- 
tions, it is Bine. 

388 Diſcedere.] It is Abr 
. Mead's manuſcripts. 


361. Curvata in montis faciem. ] 


| Thus Homer: 


3 Toppupror 3 apa dH — 6g 


Io | 

Kvprubts, xpuw Te flow: . 
Thus allo Ovid: wa 
Cum mare ſurrexit; cumuluſque 
1 immanis aquarum 1 
In montis ſpeciem curvari, et t creſ- 
2 en | 


== 3563. Famque 8 This 


paragraph contains the entrance of 
Ariſtaeus within the earth, and his 


aſtoniſhment at the fight of the ſour- 
ces of the ſeveral rivers. 


& And now admiring the habita- z 


tion of his mother, and the watery 


«< realms, and the lakes ſhut up in| 


dens, and the ſounding 


oves, | 
he went along, and aſtoni 


_ *© {urveyed all the rivers gliding un- 
der the earth in different places, 


forth, whence father Tyber, and 
e wWhence the floods of Anio, and 

*« Hypanis founding over the rocks, 
** and Myſian Caicus, and Eridanus 


ha ing the face of a bull with| vern, which paties through the whole 
earch and 15 calles by the Poets Ba- 


* gilded horns ; than which no ri- 


* 
the vaſt motion of the waters, he 7 


365 
Spectabat 


66 ſea. ”” 


ſaid is not by a poetical liberty, but 


the Egyptians. For on certain days 
en to the Nile, ſome boys, — 


| [of holy parents, were delivered to the 
{nymphs by the prieſts, who, when 


they were grown up and re 


Whence, according to Thales, Ocea- | 


numque patrem rerum. 
ſource of all rivers: 


ons is Wi Baboſhiras 4 ovine 9 d- 


2541050, 5 

dadacca, | | 

Ka) Tau | Xpnvcs K } piiara rte 
© 1&0uGW. | 


| tains flow 


= below. 


Mr. Porz. 
low here, as he did before concern- 


all the rivers to riſe from a great ca- 


5 BM | | ratbrun, 


4 yer ates more violently through : 
„ the fruitful fields into * ſhining | 


r 


is taken from the ſacred myſteries of 


back, related that there were groves 
under the earth, and an immenſe wa- 
ter containing all things, and from 
— [which every * is procreated. 


Homer makes the ocean to be * 


"ES 085g. dy reg eras} } 2a) adac f 


Th' eternal ocean, from whoſe foun- - 


The ſeas, the rivers, and the fringe 2 
Phaſis and Lycus, and the head 
«© whence great Enipeus firſt breaks 


But Plato, whom Virgil ſeems to fol- 


ing the ſoul of the world, ſuppoſes 


Wo 2 r i, 


SSA wy ov wr. 


* r 


2 . 2 . 


4 4c... mw Atco Fad > e ee 


Speck 


Et caput, unde altus primum ſe erumpit Enipeus, 
Unde pater Tiberinus, et unde Aniena fluenta, 
Saxoſumque ſonans Hypanis, Myſuſque Caicus, 
Et ge mina auratus taurino cornua vultu f 
Eridanus; quo non alius per pinguia culta 

ln mare 3 violentior — amnis. 


Sta E "hi 


rathruni, and Tartarus : "By ri 75 


1 ach ren Tn Ys, Gnu; Te ineo, 


rx On, ral Najmriptc erben | 


N d, 776 Ys rod ro, ze Opnpos T- 
un., NM auTo. 


T Nax, IX able, ons xb 
E. 5 ing through Pharſalus, and falling in- 
12 Fay x *x80hog Kai 4⁰ N 


of Meteorology : 
* nyfalatcivos werk Te Tov 10%T hu u 
ig da dN, adware Gl 
doctrine however of a ſubterraneous 


This opinion of Plato is 


_ 7-7; oy, 


Nob Twy 041 TW? Tap ra po EN, ch 
largely op- 
poſed by Ariſtotle, in his ſecond boo 
TI N i» ®Oxidun 


The 


abyſs of waters has been of no ſmall 

uſe to ſome modern Philoſophers, i 

the conſtruction of their theories. 
367. Phaſimgut, Lycumque. ] Theſe 


| vous puts elow iy TH Xope. vofiH Ha- 


("Epa- 


| Kopog, wats "Apabne* «is N T5 "Epy- 


3 bps 3 & TE Ever, x 6 Tiyo6. 


368. Primum /e erumpit Enipens. ] 


Pierius found primum ſe rumpit in tae 
Roman manuſcript ; and primum e- 
_ Tumpit in that oblong one, which 


Pom Laetus uſed to call his 


darling, alſo in the Medicean it had 


deen altered from the ſame reading. 
[ find primus erupit in the King” 8 ma- 
nuſcript, pri mum erupit in one of Dr. 
Mead's, and primum /e erupit in the 


Georg. Lib. IV. 
abat diverſa locis, Phaſi mque, Lycumque, 


Joe, N ®dow h xa} Aüxog, eig 18, 
Horx exrinlovie; NaN Hav. 
rocbirns d' dvti Tod Auxov Tivo: e- 
fades our zu.) eig 1 Kaowiar N 


69 
370 


Poſt- 


Cambridge manuſcript, and in the 
old Venice edition of 1475. | 
Pierius found Eniphens in ſome old 
manuſcripts. It is Enitheus in one of : 
Dr. Mead's. - | 

Enipens is a river of Theſſaly flow- 


to Peneus, according to Strabo: 0 
'y "Evemevs d ans 785 Oh vos wa pA Haf- 
S ves. els T ov Ar. dards . bf 


un, © & eig Tor III ß. 
Homer calls this river the divine | 


Enipeus, and the 3 frreams 

of Enipeus : 2 3 
iN bare york 7 Tupac Abies, | 
H wo rahι⁰ð i dear Err noc 9%, 


in w e oral iT vnn 8 


| 


rivers; according to Strabo, are two of | 
q the moſt famous of Armenia, and fall | 
Into the Black- ſea: IloTajeci & N- 


Kal p * "Eroriiis where vant 5 
geiles. 
369. Pater Tiberinus. ] The Ty 
ber, on the banks of which Rome is 
built. 
One of Dr. Mead's manuſcript 


[has caput inſtead of pater. 


Aniena Auenta. ] The Anio is TY 
river of Italy. 


; 370. Hypanis.] The Hypanis is . 


a river of Scythia. 
My/ſuſque Caicus. * The Caicus 
in Myſia. 
371. Gemind auratus taurine cor- 
vnd vnn Eridanus. ] The Eridanus, 
called alſo the Po, is a great and fa- | 
maus river of Italy. 
with the Poets to repreſent great ri - 
vers with the fare of a bull. 
373. In mare pur pureum. ] Victo- 


rinus, according to Servius, imagined | 
LI 


ri 


It is common 


. 
60 


70 "Pp Virgilii Maronis 


Poſtquam eſt in thalami pendentia pumice tecta 


the Poet to mean the Red fea : a]“ 
monſtrous ſuppoſition, that a river] 
ſhould riſe in Italy, and have it's out 
let near India. Purple is an epithet] © 
frequently given to the fea by the 
| Ancients. See the note on book III.“ 
MW_- 

 Efuit.) I follow Heinſius; tho“ 
influit is the common reading. Pie- << 
rius found Muit in the Roman and 
other moſt ancient manuſcripßte. *© 


pn EEE ——_—_— 


— 


374. Poſtquam eft, &c.] This pa-. 


ragraph contains the reception of A- 
riſtaeus by his mother, her inſtructi- << 
ons, and the character of Proteus. 
Alfter he was arrived under the 
roof of the chamber hanging 

1 with pumice ſtones, and Cyrene“ 
knew the vain lamentations of her 
* ſon ; her ſiſters in order pour pure 
water on his hands, and bring“ 
* ſmooth towels : ſome load the ta- 
e bles with viands, and place full 
cups; the altars blaze with Pan- 


60 


* ther, take theſe goblets of Maeo- + 


to Oceanus. At the ſame time 
© ſhe prays to Oceanus, the father of 
all things, and to the ſiſter 
nymphs, of whom a hundred pre- 
ſerve the groves, a hundred the 


8 
9 
oo 
40 


the riſing flame ſhone up to]“ 


began: There is a prophet in the 
* Carpathian gulph of Neptune, 
blue Proteus, who meaſures the 
great ſea with fiſhes, and with his“ 

** chariot drawn by two-legged hor-|** 


| 


-.. 


chaean fires : Then, ſays the mo- 


nian wine : let us make a libation| << 


rivers. Thrice ſhe poured liquid. 
nectar on the burning fire; thrice| << 


the top of the roof. With which! 
omen being confirmed, ſhe thus 


| Perven- 


ſes. He now reviſits the ports of 
Emathia, and his own country 
Pallene ; him we nymphs reve- 


rence, as does alſo aged Nereus ; 
for the prophet knows every thing, 


what 15, what was, and what is 
to come. For ſo Neptune has 
thought fit : whoſe monſtrous 


herds, and ugly ſea-calves he feeds 


under the gulph. Him, my ſon, 
you muſt firſt take in chains, that 


he may diſcover the whole cauſe of 

the diſeaſe, and give you good , 4 
ſucceſs. For without force, he 
will not give you any adviee, nor 
can you win him by prayers: 
when you have taken him, uſe 


violence and chains : againſt theſe 


his tricks will be vain. When the 
ſun has ſcorched the middle of the 
day, when the herbs wither, and 
the ſhade is grateful to the cattle, 
then I my ſelf will lead you to 
the ſenior's retirement, where he 
withdraws from the waters ; that. 
you may eaſily attack him whilſt 
he is overcome with ſleep. But 
when you hold him faſt with your | 
hands and chains ; then will he de- 


ceive you with various forms and 


appearances of wild beaſts, For 


on a ſudden he will become a briſt- 


ly boar, and a fell tyger, anda 


ſcaly dragon, and a lion with a 


yellow main : or elſe he will make 


a roaring, like fire, to eſcape the 
chains, or glide away in the form 
of flowing water. But the more 


_—. 


he varies himſelf into all ſhape, _ 


do you, my ſon, ſo much the more 


ſtraiten the binding chains: till 


he ſhall transform his body into 
the ſame ſhape that you ſaw him 
have when he firſt went to fleep. . 


375. Far- 


2 n 


Georg, Lib. IV. 


| perventum; et nati fletus cognovit inanes 


375 


Cyrene; manibus liquidos dant ordine fontes 


Pocula. 


In the King's manuſcript it is Per- 


ventum nati flentes ; where flentes 1:| 


| | manifeſtly a miſtake. 


| Tnanes.] Servius ſays theſe lamen- 
tations were vain, becauſe they were 
moved by things eaſy to be repaired, 
in which he is followed by Grimo- 
aldus and La Cerda. Ruaeus inter- 
prets inanes, immoderatos; but on 


What authority I do not know. 


376. Manibus liguidos dant ordine 


7: fontes.] Dare aquam manibus is a 
frequent Latin expreſſion. 
Poet again in the firſt Aeneid- 
Dant famuli manibus lymphas, 


Thus our 


ͤCereremque caniſtris 


_ « Eypediunt, tonſiſque ferunt man- 


5 'telia villis,”* 
377. Tonſiſque ferunt 3 vi it. 


tis.) It is commonly ſpelt maztilia ; 
but Heinſius and Maſvicius read man- 


telia, which I find alſo in the Bod- 


leian, and in one of Dr. Mead's ma- 
i quſcripts. Voſſius alſa prefers man- 
telia, and obſerves that this word is 
written mante/um, mantellum, and 
nantelium. He alſo quotes a com- 
ment of the Servius of F abricius, for 


it is not in that of Daniel, which 1 


| have by me, wherein Servius ob- 
js ſerves, that Varro called them man- 
_ telia, as it were manutenia, and that 
Plautus uſe4 nantellum, and Lucilius | 
: mantella : Varro appellat mantelia, 


** quaſi manutenia. Caeterum Plau- 
* tus hujus ſingulare mantellum po- 


ſuit in Capavis : 
Nec his ſycophantiis, nec fucis ul- 


lum mantellum inveniam, 


| 8 tonſiſque ferunt mantelia villis. 
Pars epulis onerat menſas, et 
Panchaeis adoleſcunt ignibus arae. 
Et mater, cape Maeonii carcheſia Bacchi ; 


plena reponunt 


Occano 


Lucilius autem mantella dicit: 
— — Mappas, mantella, merum- 

TH que, 
quae Gracci java vocant.“ * oſ- 
ſius farther obſerves, that there is 
probably an error in this note of Ser- 
vius, and that it hould be manuteria_ 
rather than manutenia, becauſe Var- 
ro derives it a tergendo, and not @ te- 
nende; Manutelium quaſi manu- 
terium, ubi manus 2 * 
Varro. 5 
Mantelium certainly ſigniſies » 
towel, and it ſeems to have been 
| made of ſome woolly or nappy fort 

of cloth, which nice people had 
ſhorn or clipped, for the gener 
ſmoothneſs and delicacy. Our aap- 
ins were probably of the ſame fore 5 
formerly, the word ſeeming to have 
been derived from zap. 

379. Panchaeis ignibus.] 3 
chaea is a country of Arabia felix, fa- 
mous for frankincenſe. Thus our 
Poet in the ſecond Georgick : 
Totaque churiferis Panchaia ** 5 

* guis arenis. 
380. Mazonii carcheſia Bacchi. ] 
Servius interprets Macunii, Lydiz. 
Phylargyrius adds, that Lydia was 
| anciently called Maeonia, and that the 
mountain Tmolus, famous for good 
wine, is in that country. Strabo 


cc 


caumene, which is otherwiſe called 
Myſia and Maconia, and was re- 
markable for affording no other tree 
than that ſort of vine from which the 
Catacecaumenian wine is obtained, 
chick yields to none in elegance: 

| L 11 . Mera 


mentions a country called Catace-: 


5 : ©, Ancients had two Veſta's, one 
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Oceanumque patrem rerum, 
Centum quae ſylvas, centum 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Oceano libemus, ait, ſimul ipſa precatur 


Nymphaſque ſorores, 


quae flumina wir 


Ter liquido ardentem perfudit nectare Veſtam ; 


Ter flamma ad ſummum tecti ſubjecta reluxit. © 


Omine quo firmans animum, 


fic incipit ipſa, 5 


Eſt in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates, 


Cuaeruleus Proteus, magnum 


: Et juncto — curru metitur equorum. 


Mera & rabr ioÞ Keramag 
Azyoparrn Xp, lere 1 xx π . t 
| roc lan cla du PA&To; bY rerfangel- 
, irt Muciay Xn xai, a Muo- 
via MYeT&s ya & pu@oTips' d r 
cad pos, W ahh Ts Tor Kar 
Fixavppitrh Pepovons olvo, od dard 
1 νονινν Ape Nhe. 
The carcbeſium was an oblong ſort 
: of cup, a little flatted about the mid- 
dle and having the handles reaching 
FL from top to bottom. 
32582. Oceanumque patrem rerum.] 
This expreſſion is according to the 
philoſophy of Thales, who was of 
opinion, that all things were origi- 
nally derived from water. Homer 
makes Oceanus the father of all the 


Aras, Te 9 yinow, Xa fen ih 
Tyduy. | 

384. Perfudit err „ eftam. 

In one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts it 

Nectar is here uſed for wine, as in 

the fifth Eclogue 


Vina novum deren ers . 


de viſia nectar. 


the mother of Saturn, who is the 
ſame with the earth; and the other 
the daughter of the ſame deity, who 
preſides over hearths. See the note 
on book I. ver. 498. 


3 87.C Dan, ] Carpathus, now 


qui piſcibus aequor, 

Hie 
Mediterranean, over againſt 
called ( 


pear certainly from ancient hiſtory, 


makes him an E 
tus 


Herodo- 


Sir Iſaac 
been contempo 


however have made him a ſea-god, 


and ſervant to Neptune. This whole 
fable of Proteus is an imitation of the 
fourth Odyſſey, where Homer re- 
] preſents Menelaus conſulting this 


deity, by the advice and with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his own 9 Eido- 
— 

389. E: ano I? 
in one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. 
Bipedum equorum. | 


like fiſhes. Therefore Virgil 
them both fiſhes and horſes. 


6 


390. na- 


36 


\called | Sn is an iſland of the | 


from which the neighboring ſea was . 


1 388. Proteus.] It does not ap- 
who this Proteus really was. Homer 


repreſents him as a king of E 
gypt. Some ſuppoſe him to have 


been a ſophiſt, others a tumbler, FC. 
ewton,finding him to have 
rary with Amenophis 


or Memnon, takes him to have been 
only a viceroy to Amenophis, and to 
have governed ſome part of the low- 
er Egypt, in his abſence. The Poets | 


Sr » =... 5H 


It is RY : 


Theſe fidi- 
tious ſea horſes are ſuppoſed to c- 
ſemble horſes in their foreparts : 


with two legs, and to end ina tail 


D 23 * „ . 


P 1 


- ov 


| | Georg. Lib. IV. 
Hic nunc Emathiae portus patriamque reviſit 390 
Pallenen: hunc et nymphae veneramur, et ipſe 2 
Grandacvus Nereus : novit namque omnia vates, 

Quae ſint, quae fuerint, quae mox ventura trahantur. 
Quppe ita Neptuno viſum eſt: immania cujus 
| Armenta, et turpes paſcit ſub gurgite phocas. 395 

Hic tibi, nate, prius vinclis capiendus, ut omnem | Fe” 
Expediat morbi cauſam, eventulque fecundet. * 
Nam fine vi non ulla dabit praecepta, nequz illum 
Orando flees : vim duram ct vincula capto 1 / x” 
Tende : doli circum haec demum frangentur inanes. 400 
Ipla ego te, medios cum ſol accenderit : acſtus, | 
N Cum ſit unt herbae, et . 28 gratior umbra eſt, 


 Þ 


300. Jak) See tis notef 396. V inells ants) Homer 
on book I. ver. 489. = ſays he muſt be ſeized, in order to 


391. Pallenen.] Pallene is a pe- make him diſcover what i is required | 
ninſula of Macedon. Virgil makes of him: 
this the native country of Proteus, | Toy lige c 225 * | 
though, as has been already obſerved, = AaGiobas, OE 7 
| : Homer calls him an Egyptian. He] "Q; ty Tos TIT 7 * bete 

might perhaps be born in Macedon, | RU 1 
and, thence travel into Egypt; for, Neelod? ws im ELD iNeLoras in | 


| according to Herodotus, he was an | 0 God νατα. 8 
obſcure perſon in that count). “ Watch with nödies care his . 
Veneramur.] It is venerantur in ** known abode; 


| the King's and in one of the Arun- ( There faſt in chains conitrain the 
delian manuſcripts, and in the old various god- 


Paris edition of 1494 Who bound, obedient to ſuperiour 

393. Sint.] It is ſunt in one of ©: lnoce; 

Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. |** Unerring will preſcribe your deſ- 
FTFrucrint.] It is * in one of e tin d r 

the Arundelian manuſcripts. 1 Mr. Por E. 

' _ Trahantur.] It is trabuntur | in the 309. Fleaes. ] Pierins found vinces 

* King's manuſcript. 0 in the Medicean manuſcript. It is 


| 394. {ta Neptuno vibes 6. Ho- the ſame in the King's, the Cam- 
K mer makes Proteus 9 bridge, the Bodleian, and in both the 


| _ - Arundelian manuſcripts. 


Abasalos Nboride Arise EY 11% 401. iledios cum fol accenderit 
Sagen aeſius.] It is accederit in one of Dr. 

Hans Bir be elde, LogeiNdung bed. Mead's manuſcripts. 

Proteus a name n o'er] The heat of the day is mentioned 


© * —— alſo by Homer : 
| The — 2 of Neptune 8 watry "Hos d neueg {ht ay 09 fade apPs- 
E = reign.” | | AAL. r 5 

« When 


Mr. Pore. 
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In ſecreta ſenis ducam, quo feſſus ab undis 
Se recipit; facile ut ſomno aggrediare jacentem. 


Verum ubi correptum manibus, vincliſque tenebis; 


Tum variae eludent ſpecies a 


Fiet enim ſubito ſus horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squamoſuſque draco, et fulva cer vice leaena: : 
Aut acrem flammae ſonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis 


Excidet, aut in aquas tenues dilapſus abibit. 
Sed quanto ille magis formas ſe vertet in omnes, 


Tanto, nate, magis contende 


Donec talis erit mutato corpore. qualem 


ww When thro? ths: zone of heavy? n 


* © the mounted ſun 


** Hath journey d half, and half re- 


mains to run“ 
Ws Pork. 
403. Semis, * Thus Homer: 
— — — oAoÞwia Too 9 


ly taken from Homer: 


Hara 9 vudhrog Bip ierra. vc 
£7 vadar | 


| Eęxxxd virorrai, 9 be. r . Il | 
"Yer; 8 3 inter, 3 Te| 


rid, my 


TG 


"ANN art Kt Cy Ci urls avipnTas 


wit, | 

Todos sd old 6 tonobe, 
Kai tore On i Te . AUTas| 

e 9 

| Hog. 


h «*« Inſtant he wears, | eluſive of the 


- rape, DOT, the Arundelian, and in the other ma- 
* The mimic force of every favage nuſcript of Dr. Mead, which is ad- 
mn ſhap e; . mitted by La Cerda, Schrevelius, 


8 Or glides with bai lapſe a mur- 


_**© m'ring ſtream, 


c« Or wrapt in flame, he glows at 8 


466 ev ry limb. 
« Yet ſtill retentive, with redoubled 
might 
Thro' each vain paſſive 125 con- 
| * ſtrain his 2 


40g 
tque ora ferarum. 
410 

tenacia vincla; 3 
Videris, 


„ ſum'd, he ſtands 


„ cauſe demands, 
The cauſe that arg'd the bold at- 
© tempt declare, | 


J And ſooth the vanquiſh'd with ; * 
45605. Verum ubi carreptum, K. TY 
| Theſe changes of Proteus are evident- 


« victor's pray r. 


ne 
70 What Godheal interdicts the ma- 
RT” "rn 5 


the Cambridge and one of Dr. 


Mead's manuſcripts, with moſt of the 


| old editions, and Heinſius and Maſ- 


Pioins found ludent in the 


ancient ones. 


and Ruaeus. Many read i/ludunt. 


ervius. 


— manuſcripts. 


* But aa his native ſhape re- | 


« Patient of conqueſt, and your 


„The bands relax'd, implore the I 


Mr. Pors. D 
a Flas. 80 I 1 


Reman manuſcript, eludunt in the 
old oblong one, eludent in the Lom- 
bard, the Medicean, and moſt of the 
It is illudent in both 5 


407. Aura.] 1d oft ſacva, 00 | 


411. Vertet. ] It is wertit in one 
of the Arundelian, and in one of Dr. 


415. Ha 


4046 4. 140-4 


A 4 wn * ne 


Dulcis com 


= her ſon, anointing his whole body 


« fide of a mountain, where much 


- — ty”, 
1 


4a. af a7 et 


„ the watry race of the vaſt ſea rol- 
ling about him, ſcattered the bitter 
« ſpray far about. 


| jt ſometimes a moſt {aſe ſtation for 


& concealed from the light, and 
3 ſtands herſelf at a diſtance invol- 


the herbs were x 
« rays boiled the hollow rivers to 
mud being heated with dry chan- 


Georg. Lib. IV. 575 


videris, incepto tegeret cum Jumina ſomno. 


Haec ait, et liquidum ambroſi 


Atque habi 


— . 


415. 5 ait. This . 
contains the ſeizing of Proteus. 
_ « Having ſaid thus, ſhe poured the 
liquid odour of Ambroſia upon 


« with it; whence a fragrant gale 
e breaths from his hair, and ſtrong 
« yigour is infuſed into his limbs. 
There is a great den in the hollow 


water is driven in by the wind, 
«© and is divided into many bays, 


” | his number. 


ae diffundit odorem; 415 
Quo totum nati corpus perduxit : at ill — 
** ſpiravit crinibus aura, . 

5 membris venit vigor: eſt ſpecus ingens 
Exeſi wg in montis, quo plurima vento 


Cogitur, 
the midſt on a rock, and reviews 
had got this opportunity, ſcarce 
“ ſuffering the old deity to compoſe 
* binds him. He on the other ide, 


** wonderful ſhapes, a fire, a dreadful 
wild beaft, and a flowing river. 


© But when his deceit found no eſ- 


* cape, being conquered he returned 


* mariners in diſtreſs. Within this: 


BF « 7 yn Proteus hides himſelf behind 


* a vaſt rock. Here the Nymph 
* the young man in ambuſh 


ved in a cloud. Now rapid Sirius, 


5 « ſcorching the thirſty Indians, bla-|** 
ned in the heavens, and the fiery 


« ſun had finiſhed half his courſe : 
parched, and the 


„ nels: when Proteus went to his 
accuſtomed den from the waves: 


The ſea- calves 
ſpread themſelves aſleep on the 


* ſhoar. He, like a herdſman on 
; © the mountains, 
brings home the calves from feed-| 


when evenin 8 


* 2, and the lambs ſharpen the 
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here? ſays he. 


is any one's power to deceive you. 


But do you ceaſe to do fo: I came 
„by the command of the gods, to 


" conſult you about my ruined af- 
„ Hin. 


brofh, ia, in the ablative caſe, in ſome 
manuſcripts. 


3 in the Roman manuſcript. I 


Mead's manuſcripts, 
printed editions. 


perfudit in the Roman manulcripts. 
417. Aura] It is auras in the 

Roman manulcript, 

Pierius. 


* wolyes * loud _— ſits 1 = 


As ſoon as Ariſtaeus 


his wearied members, he ruſhes 
upon him with a great ſhout, and 


not forgetful of his wonted art, 
transforms himſelf into all ſorts of 


* to his own form, and at length 
* ſpoke with human voice: who, 
O moſt preſumptuous youth, who 
,** commanded you to approach my 
© habitation ? or what do you want 
To which he an- 
* ſwered, you know, O Proteus, 
you know, your ſelf: nor is it in 


Ambroſiae. 1 Pierius found am- 


Diſfundit.] Fi ys it 15 4 


find d. Fudit in the King's, both Dr. 
and in 19 


416. Perduxit.] es found 


according to 


421. De- 


PPP > 
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P. Virgili 
Cogitur, inque ſinus ſcindit. ſeſe unda reductos; 
Deprenſis olim ſtatio tutiſſima nautis. 


i Maronis 


Intus ſe vaſti Proteus tegit objice ſaxi. 
Hic juvencm in latebris averſum a lumine Nympha 
Collocat: ipſa procul nebulis obſcura reſiſtit. 


Jam rapidus, torrens ſitientes 


Ardebat caclo; et medium ſol igneus orbem 


Hauſerat : archant herbae, et 


Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coquebant. 


Cum Proteus conſueta pctens 
Ibat : eum vaſti circum gens 


Exultans rorem late diſperfit amarum. 


Sternunt ſe ſomno diverſae in 


0 * velut ſtabuli cuſtos in montibus olim, 


421. - ] Itis pres in 
f the Cambridge manuſcript. 
422. Intus. J In ſome copies it 


PS, 1s inter. 


 FPafii.} In the old Nurenberg 
Fs editicn i it is caſti. 
Objice.) In all the manuſcripts 
that l The collated; and in many of 
the printed editions, it is obece. 
| 3. Averſum a lumine. ] In one 
5 of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, it is aver- 
ſum lumine without a. 
the ſame reading in moſt of the an- 
cient manuſcripts. 


424. Reſiſtit.] Some read receſſit; read 


t all the ancient manuſcripts, = 
cording to Pierius, have reſiſtit. 
is reit in all the 2 that 
have ſeen. 
4425. Jam rapidus, Kc. ] Here the 
Poet uſes a beautiful circumlocution, 


to expreſs the middle of one of the 


hotteſt days in ſummer. Sirius, a 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the mouth 
of the dog, riſes about the time of 
the ſun's entring into Leo, toward 
the latter end of july, making what 
we call the dog days. He ſhews it 


to be the time of non, by ſay ing 


Pierius found 


42⁰ 
Sirius Indos, 4245 
cava flumina ſiccis : 
a fluctibus antra 2 
humida ponti 430 
littore phocae. 1 
Velper 


the fan had kniſhed FR middle or 
half of his courſe. All theſe words, 


bat, igneus, are expreſſive of 


Dent. He « 


preſenting the graſs burnt up, and 


fatigued, and glad to ſleep. 


the King's manuſcript. 
431. Diſperſit.] It is commonly 


both the Arundelian, and in both 
Dr. Mead's manuſcripts 


Maſvicius. | 
Amarum. ] The ſea water is really 


the lame epithet : 


s e. 


432. 1 verſae. ] So, Pierius found 


the 


rapidus, torrens, fitientes, Tudos, ad. 
the idea; by re- 
the rivers boiled to mud. It was the 
violent heat that cauſed Proteus to 
retire into his cave, where he would 
be the more eaſily ſurprized, being 
427. Arebant.) It is ardebant i in 
diſpergit : but Pierius found di/- 
perfit in the Medicean and other ma- 
It|nuſcripts. I find di/per ſit in the King's, 
This read- 
ing is admitted alſo by Heinſins and | 


bitter as well as ſalt. Homer has uſed 8 


ITixpoy a Tomri0u0as N wedflable 7 


it in the Roman and other manu- 
ſcripts of greater note. In one of 


EA Veſper ubi e paſtu vitulos ad tecta reducit, 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


| Auditiſque lupos acuunt balatibus agni, 435 


r 


coaſidit ſcopulo medius, numerumque recenſet. 
Cujus Ariſtaco quoniam eſt oblata facultas; 
Vix deteſſa ſenem paſſus componere membra, 


Cum clamore ruit magno, maniciſque jacentem 


Occupat. Ille ſuae contra non immemor artis, 440 
| Omnia traasformat ſeſe in miracula rerum, 


lgnemque, r teram, fluviumque liquentem. 


Verum 


the Arundel ian manuſcripts, in the 439. Cum al ruit nag no, Kc. ] 


| ; old Nurenberg edition, and in Schre- Thus Menelaus in Homer: 
velius, it is diver/o. But diverſae is Hess d' ail be xo r‘ 


received by Heinſius, and moſt of the] 2g) d XeTpas 5 

| Editors. ; | BD, oug 5 i Jol ug inde 
433. Isſe, velut abuli cuſtos, ce. II ri xine, | I 

This ſimile alſo is in Homer: Fax gr aura Alun be v0 


| Aitilas ty {£77008 vol ws we | p2406, 


= l. FAvrdę iανντ rden, x ral A | 
'— — Repos'd in ſleep profound | 33% piyas Gg. 


11 « The {caly charge their — Tivelo by vypoy Thee, xa). dra. 


© 


Bhs A — on che graſly | "er 578 1 C 6 veto pate 7 


| god ſurround : 5 U νο : 
« 80 with his batt'ning flocks the Huis by oel ple xe Ter\ners | 
„ careful ſwain Fa Jvua 


« pk in.” = dds, , | 

; Mr. Po PI. Kal Tore 0n 4 trio Tw drepigncs - 

434. Reducit. ] It i is reduxit in one Tpogierer, | 
of the Arundelian manuſcripts. | "Tis vu Tos "Arpios des dec lfu. 

435. Auditiſpue. ] So Pierius found BouAas, - 


it in the Roman and Medicean ma- OS 0s dixola Magnodgunes 3 "oh 


| nuſcripts. It is the ſame in the] rw ox X6% 8 2] 
Cambridge manuſcript. All the o- KRuſhing impetuous forth, we fait 5 


tdter copies have auditique. Heinſius| prepare — 7 
and moſt of the — read — « A furious onſet with the ſound of 0 


"0 „ 


436. Conſidit 1 Pierius reads con- And ſhouting ſeize the god : our 
fadir, and mentions conſidit, as being DE force t evade 


only in the Roman manuſcript. It] His various arts he ſoon — 
is con ſedet in both the Arundelian, and] in aid: 


in both Dr Mead's manuſcripts ; “ A lion now, he curles. a ſurgy : 


| conſcendit in the King's, but con/idit| “ mane; 


in the Bodleian and Cambridge co- |** Sudden, our bands a ſpotted pard 
Pies; which laſt is admitted by SF. « reſtrain ; | 
mus, and moſt of the Editors. 


E 
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Sed tu define velle: deum p 


P. Virgilii Maronit 


Verum ubi nulla fugam reperit pellacia, victus 
In ſeſe redit, atque hominis tandem ore — : 


Nam quis te, juvenum confidentiſſime, noſlras 
Juſſit adire domos? quidve hinc petis ? inquit. 
Scis, Proteu, ſcis ipſe : neque 


44 
At ille: 5 
eſt te fallere cuiquam. 
ta ſecuti 


Venimus hine lapſis quaeſitum oracula rebus. 


Tantum effarus ; ad haee * vates vi — multa 


— Then arm'd with malls and light- 


ning in his eyes, 


Ardentes 


thus in the ſecond n nec fit 
nibi eredere. Thus alſo TO, 


e A boar's oblcener ſhape the god | quod wy dicere non eff. 


4 belies: 


0 On ſpiry volumes there a dragon reading was found by Pierius in the 


449. Venimus, hinc lapfit.] ] This 


450 


rides; Roman and other ancient manuſcri pts. 
* from our gricd embrace a] It is the ſame in one of the — 
* ſtream he glides : | lian, and in both Dr. Mead's manu- 
And laſt, ſublime his ſtately ] ſcripts. It is admitted alſo by Hein- 
= Gs growth he rears, ſius, Mafricies, and feveral of the 
« Atree, and well diftembled _ old — , 
* wears. 


« Vain efforts! with ſuperiour pow” r] 


_ * compreſs'd 
5 Me with reluctance thus the ſeer 
„ addrefs d; . 
8 * Say, ſon of Aiden ſay what pod 
7 a inſpir'd . 
This daring fraud, aud what the 
0 boon deſir d 5 
Mr. Por k. 
Mani aides. ] 11 is 8 in 
the King's manuſcript. 
443. Pellacia.] The common 
: reading is fallacia. I have reſtored 
. — on the authority of Heinſius. 
Pierius alſo found pellacia in ſome 


manuſcripts. In the ſecond Aeneid 
we find 


— — — Invidia poſtquam Uacia) 
2 Ulyſlei. is ea 
447. Scis Proteu, ſets 22 ] Thus| 
alſo Menelaus. 
s Orbe refer 7d. t rab r waparperis| 
errelvetg. 

Ne we eſt te Falles cuiquam.] A} 
 Graccilim, for nec licet 2— 11 


| 450. 1 FO Ped The 
Poet now proceeds to the anſwer of 


Proteus, wherein he tells Ariſtaeus, N 


the cauſe of his diſtaſter was the in- 


jury offered by him to Eurydice, tze 
The whole ſtorß 


wife of Orpheus. 
is told by Virgil in ſo beautiful a 
manner, that it does not ſeem un- 
worthy of the mouth of a 
When he had thus ſpoken, the 
«© Seer, with 


« and 
«© ed his mouth to 8 the fates. 


tet is not without ſome deity that 
you ſuffer for 
heus not mi- 
<< ſerable for any deſert of his, calls 
* for theſe puniſhments on you, 


you are puniſhed : 
* a great crime : 


„ unleſs the fates reſiſt, and griev- 
« ouſly rages for his raviſhed wife. 
„ Whilſt the fed haſtily from you 


along the river's ſide; the dying 
maid did not lee a cruel vater- 


66 inake 


violence, rolled 
* his eyes flaſhing with blueiſn light; 
grinding his teeth, thus open- 


1 * 3 _ — a - - „ — 


——— 2-6. 5 a 


1 
] 
| 
\ 


* 3 


of Rhodope wept, 


* 


——— 


Ardentes oculos intorſit lumine glauco, 
Et graviter frendens, fic fatis ora reſolvit: 
Non te nullius. exercent numinis irae. 


* ſnake before her feet, 

- grarding the banks in the high 
| aſs, But the choir of her ſiſter 
8 Dryads filled the tops of the moun- 
6 tains with their cries : 
and high Pan- 
* gaea, and the martial land of Rhe- 
„ ſus, and the Getae, and Hebrus, 


and Attic Orithyia. He afluag- 


ing his love-fick mind with his 
* hollow lyre, lamented thee, ſweet 
wife, thee on the ſolitary ſhore, 


* thee when day approached, thee, Cerda 


** when it diſappeared. He alſo ap- 
„ proached the jaws of Taenarus, 
the lofty gates Y Pluto, and en- 


* tring the grove gloomy with black 


„horror, he approached the Manes, 
© 2 « and the tremendous king, and the| 
| © hearts that know not how to re- 


** lent at human pra 


** Erebus moved along, and ghoſts 
ce deprived of light : — as 
** birds when they hide themſelves 
" in the leaves by thouſands, at the 

approach of evening, or driven 


from the hills by a wintery ſtorm : 


—_— _— —_— 
: N 1 IT - 2 p y 4 


** mothers and husbands, and the 


- bodies of magnanimous 
heroes, boys and unmarried girls, 


0 and youths laid on funeral piles be- 
_ ** forethe faces of their 


Magna luis commiſſa: tibi has miſcrabilis Orpheus 


that was 


the rocks 


ents, whom 


Hand- 


*“ ries having their locks twiſted with 

* blue ſnakes, and gaping Cerbe- 

« rus reſtrained his three mouths, 

and the whirling of Ixion” $ wheel 
reſted at his finging. 

453. Non te nullias.] Servius in- 
terprets this non humilis ſed magnt ; 
but the Nymphs, who were oifended 
with Ariſtaeus, were not great dei- 
ties: and as for Orpheus and Euri- 
dice, they were no deities at all. 

454. agna luis commiſſa! La 

| reads lues, and interprets it 
nam commiſſa quidem eſi magna lacs 
tuarum apum, deletaeque omnes ir- 
gent woc idione. But luis is gen 8 
underſtood to be a verb which — By 
to be the beſt interpretation. 5 
Orpbens.] He was the ſon of Oe- 
agrus, a king, or, according to Ser- 


yers. But the] vius, a river of 'Fhrace, by the muſe 
** thin ſhades being ſtirred up by his 
** ſong from the loweſt manſions of | the fon of A pollo : 


Some will have him to be 
but 1 believe 
Virgil was not of that opinion ; be- 
caaſe, in the fourth Eclogue, he de- 
rives the poetical skill of C inus from 
his father Apollo, and that of Or- 
pheus from his mother Calliope : HE 
Non me carminibus vincet nec 
„ 'Þ hracius Orpheus, 
Nec Linus: huic mater quamvis, 
atque huic pater adſit, 
cc Orphei Callopea, Lino formoſus 
Apollo. 


Calliope. 


dhe black mud and ſqualid reeds of. Not Thracian Orpheus he Boald 


I , Cocywus, and the lake hateful 


* with ttagnant water incloſes a- 
* round, and Styx nine times inter-| 
— reitrains. But the very ha- 


me excel, 
Nor Linas : tho his mother him hbould 
'© aid. 


His father him ; C alliope inſpire 


|  * bijtations, and dungeons of Orpheus, Apollo dictate Linus werſe. 
| « death were „ and the fu- >: Taarr. 


Mm m2 
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P. V irpilii Maronis 


Haudquaquam ob meritum, poenas, ni fata reſiſtant, ' 
Suſcitat; et rapta graviter pro conjuge faevit. 


"4 


Wh quidem, dum te tugeret per flumina praeceps, 
Immanem ante pedes hydrum moritura puella 
Servantem ripas alta non vidit in herba. 


At chorus aequalis Dryadum clamore ſupremos 
Implerunt montes : flerunt Rhodopciae acres, 2 


460 


Altaque Pangaca, et Rheſi Mavortia tellus, 
Atque Getae, atque Hebrus, et Actias Orithyia. 
Ipſe cava ſolans aegrum teſtudine amorem, 


T 4 dulcis conjux, te folo1 in littore ſecum, 


He is highly e 8 for his ex- 


traordinary skill in Mufick and Poe- 
* and was one of the Argonauts. 


5. Haudquaquam ob meritum.] 


vm t_ ps theſe words to poenas, in 
which ſenſe they are underſtood by 
May : . : 
* — -- To thee this puniſhment 
3 Though not ſo great as thou de- 
+: A 
Others refer them to mi ;ferabilis Or- 
pheus. Thus Dryden: 
For crimes, not his, the lover loſt 
.- 20. his 7 „„ 
and Dr. Trapp: 
Orpheus, unhappy by n no > guilt of 
© +7 his. 5 
461. Nhodopeiae arces. } Rhodope 
| and Pangaca are mountains of 
bs - 
462. Pangaea. ] "SEO copies "Ee 
Panchaia, bat it is an abſurd reading; 
for Panchaia belongs to Arabia, 


| whereas Orpheus was 2 a 
Thracian. 


"Faid to be born in Thrace. Rheſus 
Was the ſon of Mars, and king of.“ 


Thrace in the time of the Trojan 


war, which was after the death of 
Orpheus. GE | 


403. Getae.] The Getae were a 


765 


be ] A river of Thrace. 
atque inſtead of et. 


Orithyia was the daughter of E- 
in| rectheus, king of the Athenians. She 


was raviſhed by Yoreas, and carried 


mto 'Fhrace. 


464. Cava te. ls ] The Poet : 


calls the lyre cava teſtudo, becauſe 
the ancient lyres were really made of 
the ſhells of tortoiſes. It was a F- 


|ceived ſtory among the Ancients, that 


Mercury, finding accidentally a dead 


tortoiſe on the banks of the Nile, 
made a lyre of it; whence Horace 


calls him curwae lyrae parentem. To 


© Callida nervis, 
Nec loquax olim, neque 


book: 
44 Q Teſtudinis aureae 


ras! 
920 0 mutis quoque piſeibus 


Donatura cygni, ſi libeat, ſo- 


. nam 1 


numb. 282. pa 
bridgment, Vol. IV. pag. , 


of Thrace. 


people dwelling in the NG REI | 


Et ARtas Orithyia.) Some read 


this ſtory the ſame Poet alfo alludes, 
in the eleventh ode of the third book. 
* Tuque, Teſtudo, reſonare — . 


[66 Dulcem quae ftrepitum, Pieri tem- 
Rhefi Mawortia relles. ] Mars was| 


See the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, 
g. 1267. Jones's A-. 


465. Te, dulcis 3 mT 


» . 4 IST... KT. 


and in the third ode of te ban 1 


GGG 


—— ̃ Ree,» % 


| fernal deities. 


* He call'd, ſigh'd, ſang, his 


Georg. Lib. IV. 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 
Tacnarias etiam N alta oftia — 


47⁰ 


* — — 


Babe e. tenues, — omar don carentum: 
uam multa in foliis avium fe millia condunt, 


Veſper ubi, aut hybernus agit de montibus imber: 
Matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
Magnanimum heroum, pueri, innuptacque puellae, 
lImpoſitique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum, 
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Quos circum limus niger, et deformis arundo 


Kall alone, 


< griefs with day 

f* Nor were they finiſh'd with 
t the ſetting ſun.” 
467. Taenarias fauces.) Taena- 


mis is a Promontory of Peloponneſus, 
fabled to be the entrance into the in- 


ions. 


— 1 This word is at 


469. 
where they dwell, and alſo for the in- 


71. Erebi.] Erebus, according 
eſiod, was the ſuri of Chaos; 


3 2. Xo * EA Te * TE Not 


1 8 u ανο .: 


but according to ſome, it is the name 


he profoundeſt manſion of hell. 


j 


Cocyti, rardaque palus inamabilis undã 

Alligat, et novies Styx interfuſa coërcet. 

Quin ipſae ſtupuere domus, atque intima Lethi 
Tartara. cacruleoſque implexae crinibus angues 

Eumenides, tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora, 
Ore — canty rota conftitit ordis. 


There is — wonderfully pleaſ-| 
ing in the repetition of ze in theſe 
lines. But Dryden has omitted it in 
his tranſlation : 

On thee, dear wife, in defarts 


for departed ſouls, for the places | 


| 


Jam- 


472. Bane: ] In is King 5 ma- 
nuſcript it is tant. 

473. Paliis.] The common _ 
ing is Hylvis; but Pierius found fo- 
liis in all the ancient manuſcripts. I 


find folzzs in one of the Arundelian, 


and in one of Dr. Mead's manu- 


ſſcripts. Heinſius alſo reads fo/77s. 


479. Cocyti.] Cocytus and Styx | 


lare rivers of hell. 


hamabilis.] Some read in- 
1 as I find it in the King's and 
in one of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. 
But inamabilis ſeems to be the true 
reading, as is generally received. 

481. Stupuere.] It is oblupuererin 
ene of Dr. Mead's manuſcripts. 

482. Implexae.) Pierius found 
amplexae in the Lombard and other 
manuſcripts, and innexae in the Ro- 
man. It is amplexae in the King's 
manuſcript, and in the old Nureu- 
berg edition. 


| 


434. Cants.] The uſual reading 


480 ” 
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Jamque pedem referens caſus 


Redditaque Eurydice ſuperas venicbat ad auras, 


is vento, which I do not find any of 
the Commentators can make tolera- 
dle ſenſe. Servius ſays cum is under- 
ſtood, and therefore the meaning is, 
that Ixion's wheel ſtood ſtill with it's 
wind, that is, with the cauſe of it's 
rolubility. Philargyrius thinks wer 


wheel ſtood {till at his approach. La 


_ Cerda interprets vento in are, in the 


air. Ruaeus ſtrains it to flante vento 


contrar io, a contrary wind blowing. 
IF the reader approves of any of theſe 
| Interpretations, he is welcome to re. 
ſtore vento. For my own part, I 
find them ſo unſatisfactory, that I 
have thought it neceſſary to read can- 
tu, which Picrius found in ſeveral 

' manuſcripts, and ſeems to approve ; 


_ thority of Servius, who reads vento 


But ſurely Servius was not infalli- 


The ſtory of Ixian is, that he 
was condemned to a perpetual turn- 
ing upon a wheel in hell, for attempt- 

ing to violate the chaſtity of uno. 


IJ the 


nn. 
—S 


485. Jangue pedem referens,Cc.] 
The Poet proceeds to relate the re 
turn of Euridice to light, the una 
Py impatience of Orpheus to gaze at 
her, his lamentations for his tecond 
| los, and the miſerable death of that 
great Poet, which concludes the 
chef Prateununs . 
And now returning he had e 
ſcaped all dangers; and his re- 
i tlored Eurydice was coming to the 
& upper air following behind; for 


tions: when a ſudden madneſs] laments her loſt young, which : 


P. Virgihi Maronis 


evaſcrat omnes, 


ſeized the unwary lover, pardons. 
*© ble however, did the Manes know 


* vaniſhed, and the conditions of the 
*« cruel tyrant were broken, and a 
“ groan was thrice heard in the A- 


box vernian lake. Then ſhe; who is 
it, O Orpheus, that has deſtroyed 


cc miſerable me, and thee alſo? 
«© What great madneſs was this? 


more; nor did the ferry-man of 


«« hell ſuffer him again to paſs over 
withitanding lake. What 
6 ſhould he do? whither ſhould he be: 
« take himſelf having twice loſt his 
wife? with what complaint ſhould 

© he move the Manes, with what ſong : 
c the deities ? ſhe already fate ſhi- 
«© yering in the Stygian boat. It is 
cc ſaid that he lamented ſeven whole 
continued months under a lofty _ 
rock, by the waters of deſerted 


„ Strymon, and that he ſung his 


nightingale, under a poplar ſhade, 


Pong. 


„how to pardon. He ſtopped, and 
now, even at the confines of light, 

** thoughtleſs alas ! and deprived of 
66 I In he looked back at 
his ice: there all hi 
Reer | ury all his labour 
ventu, and ſo the ſenſe will be, the 


* Lo, again the cruel Fates call me 
back, and ſleep ſeals up my ſwim- 
ming eyes. And now adieu: 1 
am carried away encompaſſed with 
thick darkneſs, and ſtretching out | 
pts, my hands to you in vain, alas! 
only he is weighed down by the au fe being no longer your's. She faid, 
“and fled ſuddenly from his fight a 
different way, like ſmoak mixing 

« with the thin air: nor did ſhe ſee 
« him catching in vain at ſhadows, 
« and defiring to fay a great deal 


'*© misfortunes under the cold caves, 
«© appealing tygers, and leading oaks 
« with his ſong. Sa the mourning | 
«« Proſerpina had given thoſe condi * 


* —— U e 8 


2 — Bott. £5 ep HY bt 7 


2 


le e 


4. night, and fitting on a bough con- | 


Pluto. The Ciconian dames en- 


Y raged at his neglect of them, tore 
„ the yo 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


8 3 


ponè ſquens ; namque hanc dederat Proſerpina legem: 
cum ſubita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 


Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi ignoſcere Manes. 


Reſtitir, Eurydicenque ſuam jam luce ſub ipſa. 
Immemor heu ! victuſque animi reſpexit. 


490 
Ib: omnis 


Effuſus labor, atque immitis rupta tyranni 


F oedera, —— fragor ſtagnis auditus Avernis. 


« ſome - Ha plowman ob- 


« ſerving, has taken from their neſt 
« ynfeathered ; but ſhe wails all 


tinues her melancholy ſong, and 


complaints. No love, no mar- 


Alone he ſurveys the Hyperborcan 
ice, and ſnowy Tanais, and the 
„ plains never free from Riphaean 


„ froſts ; lamenting his raviſhed Eu- 
. rydice, and the fruitleſs gift of 


fills the places all around with her 
riage rites could bend his mind. 


man in pieces, even at 
5 rites of the gods, and 
᷑nocturnal orgies of Bacchus, and 


Wa, 


* Hanc ſimul et legena Rhodopeius Z 


accipit heros, 
Ne flectat retro ſua lamina ; do- 
nec Avernas | 
6 Exierit valles : aut irrita dona 6. | 
cc tura.” 
Given Orpheus with this laws; till 
thou be bound | 


Of pate Avernus paſſe, if back thou ; 
Thy cereal eyes, thou boſeſt eber che e 


50. 
Sandrs. 


A 4888. Subita.] Friss found ſubito oy 


in the Roman, and in ſome other 
manuſcripts. 7 

489. len oſcenda end.) Ovid 
ſays Euridice herſelf did not blame 


ſcattered over the wide plains his him, becauſe his error proceded from 


limbs. Even then, whilſt Oeagri- love of her. 


an Hebrus bore his head, and roll- * Jamque iterum moriens non eſt de 


« ed it down the middle of the tide, , conjuge quicquam 


his voice and even his cold tongue © Queſta ſuo : quid enim ſeſe que- - 


% called Euridice, ah! Euri-; © * reretur amatam 8 5 


| © dice, as his life departed, and all Nor did He, dying , ber in 
4 the rocks repeated Euridice thro”! | 


rep? 0VE : 


the whole river. Thus ſpake For what could ſbe complain of but his 


© the deep ſea, and as he went, the| 
e water foamed about his head. 
4187. Nemgue hanc d:derat Proſer- 
EY pina legen.] The condition of not 
booking at his wife, till they were 


Proteus; and threw himſelf into 


love? 
5 ii 
493. . ] Servius under- 
ſtands fragor to mean an exultation 
of the ſhades at the return of Eury- 


dice, and quotes a paſſage of Lucan 


quite retired from the infernal do- in confirmation of his opinion: 
minions, is inferred, tho' not di- — — — Gaudent a luce relictam 


Euridicen, iterum ſperantes Or- 
1 phea Manes.” | 


rectly expreſſed by the poet. 
_ mentioned it more at begs: 


Ovid |, 


But 


— "IF — 


5 But I | think frage 
ſound of joy 
. rr 


1 Original.“ 
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Quis tantus furor ? en iterum 


Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina ſomnus, 


Jamque vale : 


P. Virgilii Maronis 
Ia, quis et me, inquit, miſcram, et te perdidit Orphen ? 


crudelia retro 


Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas. 
Dixit, et ex oculis ſubito, ceu fumus in auras 


Commixtus tenues, fugit diverſa: neque illum 
Prenſantem nequicquam umbras, et multa volentem 
Dicerc practerea, vidit: 
Amplius objectam paſſus tranſire paludem. 
| Quid faceret ? quo ſe rapta bis conjuge ferret? 
Quo fletu Manes, qua numina voce moveret ? 
Ila quidem Stygià nabat jam frigida cymba. 
Septem illum totos perhibent 
RNupe ſub atria deferti ad Strymonis undam 
Fleviſſe, et gelidis hacc evolviſſe ſub antris, 
Mulcentem tigres, et aggentem carmine quercus. 510 
2 — moerens — ſub umbra e ds 
: Amiſſos 


is not 8 RI al 
: at leaſt I am ſure V ir- 


craſh, or horrid noife 


I take it in this place to mean a diſ- 
mal ſound given by the earth, or per- 
to ſignify the 


of the misfortune. Milton 


has a thought like this, on our firſt 
Parents taſting the forbidden fruit : 
_ * Earth felt the wound, and nature 


from her ſeat 


bi Sighing through all her work 


NY; * gave figns of woe 
That all was lof 
And again, 


Earth trembled from her ea, 


-* 1... 


2] 25 In pangs, and nature gave a e- 


«© cond groan. 
þ der, ſome ſad drops 
„ 


4 Wept at —— of the mortal 
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feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
> 
nec portitor Orci 
505 


ex ordine menſes 


n ee reſts” 34 


28 dw — 1 Pierias 
* fagni eſt auditus Averni in the 
It is the ſame 
and in one of the Arundelian copies 
it is ffagnis auditur Auerni. In the 


Roman manuſcript. 
in one of Dr. Mead's. 


old Paris edition of 1494, and in ſome 
others, it is fagni 
In the old — 
flagnis _ Avermis. 

504. 
ſays it Wy is rapta conjuge, in ſome 
of the ancient manuſcripßfte. 


Thrace. 
/e fabi in the Roman manuſcript. 


Antris.] Pierius ſays it is aftris in 
the Roman and in ſome other manu- 
Sky low'r'd, and muttring chun 


ſeripts. 


ſimile is no leſs juſtly than generally 
idmited, as one of the moſt beautiful 


hat ever came from the mouth of 4 | 
Poet. 


's auditus Averni. 
Edition it is 


bis conjuge. ] Pierius 
508. Strymonis. ] 3 is a 
river of Macedon, on the borders of 
509. Fleviſe.] Vienna found le 


511. Qualis populea, be. ] This 


r tri IWR rae» + AIDS ee 


r 


Dr. Trapp's ranlaton thus : 


Georg 


' Lab. IV. x 8 5 
Amiſſos queritur foetus; quos durus arator 


Obſervans, nido implumes detraxit : at illa . 
Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens, miſcrabile carmen 


1 


Integrat, 


Poet. None that ever attempted to{* But ſhe in mournful ſounds does 


tranſlate it, ſeem to come up to the 


« ftill complain, 


original. May's is not worth re-“ Sings all the night, tho' all her 5 


peating. 8 s is not contemp- 


ſongs are vain, 


tible : * And fill renews her miſerable li 
« So cloſe in poplar ſhades her chil-| * ſtrain.” 
* dren gone, To theſe I ſhall add another tranſia- 


alone: 


« Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had prin 


« found, and thence 


« By ſtealth convey'd th' unfea-| | 


„ ther'd innocence. 


« But ſhe ſupplies the night with * hand betray'd. 
« An melancholy muſick fills the] 21 poſes, 


* « As when complaining in meld 


* ous 


* ſhade, 


rough village hind 


« The mother nightingale laments tion, which was made by a lady, and 


3 I believe, appeared un 
8 So. Philomel, beneath a poplar 

* ſhade, 
„ Lament her young by ſome rude 


« Al night in mournful notes ſhe 
« And the wide woods re-eccho to. 


n 


Populea.] The poplar is judici- 


caſion, becauſe the leaves of this tree, . 
trembling with the leaſt breath of 


8 Sweet Philomel, beneath a poplar air, makes « fart of melancholy ruſt- 


ling. 


«© Mourns her loſt young, which — Philomela. 1 Sevvina thinks the 


Poet puts the nighti here for 


« Obſerving, from their neſt, un- any bird: but ſurel what the Poet 


* fledg'd, has ſtole: 
“She weeps all night; and perch d 
u upon a bough, 


the grove. 5 


cc nightin 


(c young 


ſays here could not be applied to a 
other bird. | 


We have nods ov the ſtory of 


* With plainive noces repeated fills] Philomel and Procne, in the note 


on ver. 15. There is a different ſtory 


3 Lee alſo has attempted it, in the laſt of Philomela, which is related by 
aft of his tragedy of Theodoſius 
And in fome poplar ſhade the teenth Odyſſey, in the following 
8 manner: Pandareus, fon of Me- 
1 With piercing moans does her loi * rops, had three daughters, Me- 


Mr. Pope, in a note on the nine- 


rope, Cleothera, and Aedon : 


* Which the rough hind, obſerving|** Pandareus married his eldeſt 


as they lay 


"Ip Kan my; 


* daughter Aedon to Zethus, bro- 


Warm in their downy neſt, had] ther of Amphion, mentioned in 


the eleventh Odyiley ; ſhe had an 


* as Nan - 


— 


rer on this oc- 
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Integrat, et moeſtis late loca 


Solus Hyperboreas glacies, Tanaimque nivalem 


P. Virgilii 


Maronis 


queſtibus implet. 7 
Nulſa Venus, non ulli animum flexere Hymenaei. 


15 


Arvaque Riphaeis nunquam viduata pruinis 


Luſtrabat, raptam Eurydicen 


atque irrita Ditis 


Dona querens : : * Ciconum 1555 munere matres, 520 


oy only fon named nylus; and be- 


« ing envious at the numerous fa-| 


« mily of her brother-in-law Am- 


** phion, ſhe reſolves to murder A- | 


mM maleus, the eldeſt of her nephews ; | 
% her own ſon Itylus was brought up 
4% with the children of Amphion, | 


* and lay in the ſame bed with this 


* Amaleus. Atdon dire&s her ſon 


% Ttylus to abſent himſelf one night! 


from the bed, but he forgets her 


% orders; at the time determined] 
* the conveys herſelf into the apart-| 


 *©. ment, and murthers her own ſon 
2 Itylus, by miſtake, inſtead of her 
nephew Amaleus: Upon this, al- 
«moſt in diſtraction, ſhe begs the 
1 he fm ee 


* of human-kind, they grant her 


er, and ch her into a 

* 2 ” Azdon i is the Greek 
name for a nightingale, and is 
therefore the ſame with Philomela. 
It is to this ſtory that Homer alludes 


Inter 


[66 Sad Philomel, in n ſhades 1 


« unſeen, 


« To vernal airs attunes her varied 


4 ſtrains, 


And Itylus ſounds warbling 0 er 


A the plains: 


— wail the beautcous boy. 
Mr. Pore. 


Virgil ſeems alſo to allude to S 
ſtory in this place, the grief of 
the nightingale being for the loſs of 
her young. According to the other 


ſame fl 


fable, Philomela was not a mother. 
of Dr. Mead's man 


in the nineteenth GA wu e. 


"Ns Y ; zr. ned wife vf. 
e VOTE: 

Ka weidnow i Tape; vi ox ielaplouc, 
Auròpiur i £y TWITE&NUT) 833 @v- 


iron, 


H daga r νανοτον x x15 | 


of; pr, 
A aid” GAoPupogeern RY Pier, ov 
wre Xanxu | 
Krebs d appadias, Xavpoy chess 
dyaxlog. 


« As when the months are clad in 
| « fow'ry green, = 


* 2 on book III. ver. 196. 


vides Europe from Afia. 


and in many printed editions, we 


in ſome ancient manuſoripts. 


the King's, the Cambridge, both the 


* 
1, 6% 


© Young Itylus, his parent dare | 


„ Whom chance mis-led the mo- 
"2200 ther to deftroy $ 
we Now doom d a wakeful bird to | - 


514. Sedens.)] It is canews in one 


516. Non ulli.] The common 
reading is zu/lique ; but Heinſius and 
Maſvicius read mon uli. Pierius 


found zon ulli in the Roman, Medi- 
Hyperboreas glacies.] See 


| Tanaim.) The Tanais or Don is 
a river of Muſcovy, which empties 
itſelf into the lake Macous, and di- N 


518. Riphbaeis.] See the notes on ; 
{book III. 196, 382. 
520. Spretae Ciconmum quo munere 
matres.] In the Bodleian manuſcript, 


read ſpreto, which Piers alſo: 3 
But 


„ err wiw 665 EAT | 


Ee EE. OOTY 


— a5 


| manuſcripts have þ 
admitted alſo by moft of the old edi- 


66 


e Sive fidem dederat. 


Arundelian, and both Dr. Mead's 


retae, which is 


tors, and by Paul Stephens, Heinſins, 
La 2 Schrevelius, and Maſvi- 


cius. 


De Cicones were a people of 


Thrace, living near the mountain 
Iſmarus, and the outlets of the river 
Hebrus. 

Some authors have rediced. that 


1 the Thracian women had a more juſt 


cauſe of reſentment againſt Orpheus ; 


his being guilty of an unnatural vice, Dryden 


and even of teaching it to the Thra- 

cians. With this he is _— by 

Ovid: gs 

— — — ue refugerat | 

« Orpheus 

« Foemineam Venerem, ſeu quod 
ͤmale ceſſerat illi 

Multas ta- 

men ardor habebat 


1 2 2 vati : multae doluere 
0 lie etiam 88 opus fuir 


que juventam 

« Aetatis breve ver, et primos c car- 
1 pere flores.” 

But it 55 not probable, that thi 


vice ſhould have it's riſe in Thrace, 
as it is known to be the 
warmer climates. Nor is 


growth of 
ſuch a 


Georg Lib. IV. 


|» 


that vice, which is ſtill too common 


Poet mutt repreſent mankind as they 
are, given up to various follies, 
vices, and paſſions. Therefore he 
makes his ſhepherds ſubject to ſuch 
paſſions, as he elſewaere ſufficiently 
ſhews that he' does not approve. And 


and repent of it: 

« dementia cepit ! ” 
endeavours to vindicate his 
author from this cenſure, but at the 
was averſe from the fair ſex, which, 
the character of one good woman in 


all his But notwithſtanding 
theſe conceſſions of his celebrated 


tranſlator, I ſhall venture to affirm, 
had other thoughts of 
women. He has indeed repreſented 
Dido under no very advantageous 
character. But this was not with any 
deſign of caſting a ſlur upoa the ſex, 
but on the Carthaginians, the moſt 

inveterate enemies of the Raman 


that Virgil 


people. And, on the other fide, 
Virgil never fails of ſetting 
love in a beautiful light. 


guilt conſiſtent with the extraordinary | ons, to fetch back his wite, totally 


paſſion of Orpheus for his Eurydice. 


Our Poet himſelf has been accuſed 
of the ſame unnatural inclinations, 
but, I think, without any good rea- 
ſon. 'The principal ar 
ken from the ſecond Eclogue, where 
the Poet deſcribes the | 
rydon far Alexis. Here he is ſup-|ghoſt appears, and exhorts him to de- 
filt. Thus, tho' our Poet condemns 


nt is ta- 
on of Co- 


poſed to mean himſelf under the 


name of Corydon, which however, 
Cannot be 
to be wondered at, that he ſhould 


proved. Nor is it at all 


hero, the 


enemies, to ſeek his loſt Creüſa, and 
continues his purfuit of her, till her 


impure and idle pathons, yet he ap- 
plauds the love of women, when it 
does nat deviate from virtue: and 


ae his ſhepherds as ſubject * L hope, will not be igpured 2 


Nun 2 


87 


in the country where he lived. 


at the clo e of that very Eclogue, 
Corydon begins to diicover nis folly, 


* Ah Corydon, Carydon, quae te 


ſame time takes pains to thew that he 


if true, would ſtrengthen the accuſa- 
tion. He adds, that there is hardly 


conjuga! 
x 4 the —4 8 
ſage before us, we have a husband 
venturing even to the infernal regi- 


- _ — ———__ — *”. 
r TE eG ITED 


inconſolable for the loſs of her, and 
invoking her with divine lips. His 
great Aeneas, teaves his 
father and fon, and ruthes thro* the 
flames of Troy, and the victorious 


— 


— cc — a —  - _ _ ” — — — —— - - ” _ 
_ - » — g = 


CT — 


Alſotibed his own 


$6 


Tum quoque marmorea caput 


P. Virgilit Maronis 
Inter ſacra deum, nocturnique orgia Bacchi, 
Diſcerptum latos juvenem ſparſere per agros. 


a cervice revulſum 


Gurgite cum medio portans Oeagrius Hebrus 


Volveret, Eurydicen vox, ipſa et frigida lingua, 
Ah miſeram Earydicen 8 anima fugiente vocabat : 


him as a crime. The virgin 
milla is far from a bad character; 
and the deſcription of Lavinia ſhews, 
that the Poet was by no means inſen- 
| Kble of the charms of beauty, when 
by modeſty. ' To conclude 


this digreffon, 'T ſhall beg leave to 
obſerve, that had our Poet been 
thought fond of the vice of which he 
is accuſed by the defaming pens of 
ſiome later writers; thoſe of his own 
| and the next ſucceeding ages, would 
never have celebrated him as a pat- 
tern of modeſty and virtue. ' Ovid| 
| Indeed, who was under the diſplea- 
ſure of Auguſtus Caeſar, on account 
of the obſcenity of his verſes, excuſes 
Himſelf by the example of Virgil, 
| who deſcribed the flames of Amaryl- 
lis and Phillis, and the unlawful com- 
merce of Aeneas and Dido: 
« Et tamen ille tuae felix Aeneidos 
4 12 author 
« Contulit in Tyrios arma virum- 
5 M LL) que toros. 


a ae cor-| 


pore toto, 
„ Quam nonleyitimo fodere jun 
me | one 
« * Phylldi hi dem, teneracque A- 
555 22 maryllidis ignes : 


Ca- | it on this occaſion. But we find that | 


Ovid had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
any ſuch thing, and therefore char 


him only with the mention of fach | 
paſhons as are according to nature, 


however cruninal wy. are in other 
reſpects. 

521. a orgia Bacchs. ] 
Some read nocturnagus, which ſeems 


to be approved by Pierius. But he 


found nofurnique in the Medicean 


and other ancient manuſcripts, which 


laſt 1 is generally received. 


The Orgies were à mad ſolemni- 
ty ſacred to Bacchus, which was ce- 


lebrated with a kind of drunken fury 
The word is derived from 5 pyn, 4 


It was in one of theſe drunken fits it 
2 that 22— Wr. 


524 e Hebrus.] The He- 
brus is called Oeagrian, from Oca- 


grus the 'Thracian king or river men- 


| phens. © 
525. Exrydicen. ] The 


beautiful. 
The reader will not be diſpleaſed 


**_ Bucolicis juvenis luſerat ante 
155 44 modis. WEE mm | 
Had this contemporary Poet known, 


and: he could not but have known it | 


Mat had been true, that Virgil de- 


impure thoughts un- 
Aer the fictitious name of a ſhepherd, 


perhaps, if I give him the ſatisfacti- 
Orpheus ſoon 
after found his Eurydice in the hap- 
py manſions of the other world, 
where he could gaze on her inceſ- 
ſantly, without any fear of loſing 
— as it 6 


on of knowing, that 


id: 
ee 2 3 


| voi \FIO! 
blodd 


525 
Eurydicen 


tioned before to be the father of Or- 


repetition 
of the name of Eurydice, in this and 


the following verſes, is s exceedingly 


« Cuncta recognoſcit. Quaerenſque 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


89 


Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. 
Haec Proteus, et fe jactu dedit acquor in aſtu mn: 
Quaque dedit, ſpumantem undam ſub vertice torſit. 


At non Cyrene: namque ultro affata timentem : 


« Umbra ſubit terras : et quae loca 
c yiderit ante, | 


per arva piorum 
« Invenit Eurydicen, cupidiſque am- 


__ « plectitur ulnis. 


Hic modo conjunctis ſpatiantur 


530 


Nate, 5 


« the ſea : for ſhe came and ſpoke 
to her trembling ſon, and bid him 


lay aſide his vexatious cares. Hence, 
„ ſays ſhe, is all the cauſe of your 
« diſaſter : hence the Nymphs, with 
whom ſhe was dancing in the thick 


*< groves, have ſent a miſerable de- 

„ paſſibus ambo : Is“ ſtruction on your Bees. But do 

« Nunc praecedentem ſequitur, nunc}** you in a ſuppliant manner offer 
I!“ gifts, and ask peace, and worſhip 


«« praevius anteit: 


| Oft goes before : now Orpheus ſafely 
His following Eurydice ſurvey. = 


e OO, STOOD, TTY I > ODOR 


529. J ertice.] Some read wor- 


ſwer, Cyrene adviſes her ſon to oſſer 
_ facrifices to the offended Nymphs, 


inſtructions of his mother, and is ſur- 
out of the carcaſſes of the ſacriſiced 


— — eee ee 
But Cyrene did not plunge inte 
4 SGH 95 © e — $3 


Eurydicenque ſuam jam tuto re- 


| Seeks bis Eurydice. Now repoſſeſt | 
With firid embraces, guided by one 


mind, | 5 
oft he comes be- 


1 
f 
o 


SANDYS. 


| 


. 


« peared riſing, you ſhall offer Le- 


— 


530. At non Cyrene, &c.] Pro- 
teus having delivered his oracular an- 


and to 1 the Manes of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. Ariſtaeus follows the 


paized to ſee a fwarm of bees come 


the favourable wood-Nymphs. For 


- - .- 0 Gen Crain.” © * prayers will move them to par- 
Eis ghoſt retires to under ſhades : once don, and they will remit their 
—_ 23 Ii!“ anger. But firit I will tell you in 
He fees and knows what he had ſeen order, in what manner they muſt 
— ad de entreated. Pick out four choſen 
Den — th' Ely/ian fields among | bulls of the largeſt fize, that now 


** graze on the ſummit of green Ly- 


caeus, and as many heifers un- 


touched by the yoke. Raiſe four 


** altars for them at the high temples 
* of the goddeſſes, and let out the 
** ſacred blood from their throats, 
and leave the bodies of the cattle 
in the ſhady grove. Afterwards | 
* when the ninth morning has ap- 


„ thacan poppies to the manes of 
Orpheus, and worſhip appeaſed 


J Eurydice with a flain calf, and fa- 


* crifice a black ſheep, and reviſit 
„the grove. Without delay, he 
immediately obeys his mother's 
* commands: He comes to the tem- 
„ ple, and raiſes the altars as di- 
<« rected, he leads four choſen bulls 
aof the largeſt fize, and as many 
„ heifers untouched by the yoke. 
„ Afterwards as ſoon as the ninth 
morning appeared riſing ; he of- 


fers to the manes of Orpheus, and 


5 reviſits the grove. And now they 


| * behold 


„ thiek clouds; and ſettling on the 


90 P. Virgilii Maronis 
Nate, licet triſtes animo depellere curas. ö 
Haec omnis morbt cauſa: hinc miſerabile Nymphae 
Cum quibus illa choros lucis agitabat in altis, 
Exitium miſere apibus. Tu munere ſupplex 7. 
Tende petens pacem, et faciles venerare Napaeas. 38356 
Namque dabunt veniam votis, iraſque remittent. 
Sed, modus orandi qui fit, prius ordine dicam. 
Quatuor eximios praeſtanti corpore tauros, 
Qui tibi nunc viridis depaſcunt ſumma Lycaei, 
Delige, et intacta totidem cervice juvencas. — 890 
Quaruor his aras alta ad delubra dearum 
Conſtitue, et ſacrum jugulis demitte cruorem: 
Corporaque ipſa boum frondoſo deſere luco. 

Poſt, ubi nona ſuos Aurora oftenderit ortus; 3 
 Inferias Orphei lethaca papavera mittes, — 648 

Placatam Eurydicen vitula venerabere caeſa, TL 

Et nigram mactabis ovem, lucumque reviſes. 
Haud mora : continuo matris praecepta faceſſit: 
Ad delubra venit ; monſtratas excitat aras: 


Quatuor eximios praeſtanti corpore tauros — FE 


1 ON 


| #-behold a ſudden fight, and won-, dotal word, and derived from exime- | 


* Aerful to relate; Bees humming re, to pick or chooſe. : 
_ * inthe putrid bowels of the victims 540. Intaf#a.] Pierius found in- 
% thro' all their bellies, and burſting |/a#as in the Roman manuſcript. = 

ont of their ſides ; then forming 543. Corporague.] In the King's 

manuſcript it is corpora quaegue. 

top of a tree, and hanging like a 544. Offenderir.} In one of the 

<*..chaſter of grapes from the bending | Arundelian manuſcripts it is indu- 
* ; FOI r 3, it N 


545. Inferias.] The Inferiae 


Wo 0 Degonere.] In one of Dr.| 


Seu, {Mead's manuſcripts it is depellere. | were ſacrifices offered to the Manes. 


535. Napaeas.]) The Napacae Lethaea papavera.] See the note 
have cheir name from, au @ grove ; on book I. ver. 719. 
they are the ſame with the Dryades. 546, and 547.] Theſe two lines 


$37 Bil} Te is"quir in one offare tranſpoſed in both the Arunde- | =] 


Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, and in moſt lian, both Dr. Mead's manuſcripts, in 
of the old editions. _ __ [the old Nurenberg _— por XS 
1538. Eximior precflanti corpore.]| Paul Stephens, Schrevelius, and o- 
Piettus'found eximio prueſtantes — thers. * eee e 
pole in the Roman manuſcript. | 550. Ad delubra venit. ] In one 
La Cerda obſerves that eximies is of the Arundelian manuſcripts, — » 
no ſuperfluous epithet, being a ſacer- at EIS. - ----.- - -* 


551K. 


n. A 423. 1. 


N * 


$ the old Venice edition of 1482. 


| the King” s, andi in the . ma- 
3 ; book IT. ver. 60. 
ving now 


| time when it was written, and of the 
name of the author, allerting i it to 


97. "jp wh 


„ „ of the manage- 
ment of fields, 
5 * trees: 
ders in war at deep Euphrates, and 


« ſweet Parthenope nouriſh me Vir- 


Georg. Lib. IV. 


Ducit, et intacta totidem cer vice juvencas. SAL Wy, 


Poſt ubi nona ſuos Aurora induxerat ortus, 
Inferias Orphei mittit, lucumque reviſit. 
Hic vero ſubitum ac dictu mirabile monſtrum 


Aſpiciunt, liquefacta boum per 


viſcera toto 


Stridere apes utero, et ruptis effervere coſtis; 
Immenſaſque trahi nubes : jamque arbore ſumma 


Confluere, ct lentis uvam demittere ramis. 


Hacc ſuper arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam, 
Et ſup-r arboribus : Cacfar dum magnus ad altum 


Fulminat Euparaten bello, vidorque volentes © 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo. 5 


. Intafa.) It is intactas in 


552. Induxerat.] It is induxer't| 


L in one of the Arundelian, and in one 
; of Dr, Mead's manuſcripßts. 


556. Et ruptis.] It is eruptis in 


_ 568. l See the note on 


* — 


559. Haec 3 &. ] Vired ha- 
finiſhed this noble Poem, | 
takes care to inform the reader of the 


himſelf, that no fature plugiary might 
pretend to ſo great an honour. 


whilſt . Caeſar thun- 


* being conqueror gives laws thro' 
« the willing people, and affects the 
% way to heaven. At that time did 


2 * Bll, flouriſhing in the ſtudies of 
eaſe : who recited the 


cattle, and of 


Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthcnope, ſtudlis florentem 
Carmina qui luſi paſtorum, audaxque juventa 
Mer te patulae cecini ſub tegmine fagi. 


ignobiſis ot! : 1 1 


„in youth, ſung thee Tityrs 0 
cc © beech. 5 


that Virgil continued the care of his 
1 as long as he lived, for 
the time here mentioned is the y 
before his death. It was then that 
Auguſtus Caeſar was at the head of 
the Roman legions in perfon, on-the 
banks of *. and m___- : 
led Phraates to reſtore the 
which the Parthians had taken 
Craſſus, and drew the — 
nations, and even the Indians to 
make a voluntary ſubmiſſion to him. 
Sce the notes on ver. 27, 30. book 
| a | 
563. Alder] in the * 
nuſcript it is habebat. - 
| 564. Parthenopge.] This was the 
name of an ancient city, which when | 
rebuilt was called Naples. 


565. Audaxgque juventa.] Accord- 6 


ing to Servius, Virgil was twenty 
eight years old when he wrote n 
logues. Les 


3 verſes of ſhepherds, and, being bold 


The End ot the 


Fourth Bo OK. 


* the covering of a n. 5 


360. Case 4a magnus, &c, _ 
| Theſe lines are a freſh ar ] 


The - followid Remantes were ſent me, after the 
Publication of the Third Georgick, by the learned 


 EpwarD KIN C, E; in a Letter a gn 


— in Kent, Nov. 20, 11740. 


of i land in the old|ſhould be a ftop at neguicguam, and 
: but then it muſt befthen the ſenſe will run thus: The 
ed more than four times. 


Ver. 97. Mr B—'s remark is 


when theſe chinks are thus filled up, | tically as bright as day. Sera can- 
— th. than corn. famed, there will not] ts is peculiar to the owl, I know no 


pag 15 nhogp iu the day - time from about the 


[uy poo the L 


(at the fame time) in 
their full 


ion to 
oſſoms in 


Fier. 403. Virgil here ſpeaks of „with 


. -- a +6 ö 


| ar Eoglt erden is, 


- 


ling, Mitt. © 


EORGTCK I. ver. 48. It [The moon riſes as bright ar diy. Ie 
is the cheapeſt and beſt way ſeems to me therefore, that there 


owl! from the top of the roof obſerves : : 
(or waits) the ſetting of the ſun'in 
wing in another particular; for] vain, becauſe the night will be poe- 


fine mould enough to cover the] bird beſides, that fings only in the Go 
e The nightingales with as fin ; 
: 3 Fer. 208. When Libra has made] dle of May, to the time they — 


er us, This perhaps has not been at- 
357. The limbs of the trees tended to, — 


upo T 
> 0 (id, ths — 3 


cguam ä 


Rok 46.56 Ver. 


4 mum dedit, are thoſe which rile hou 


nel; but a curious friend of mine in- 


{| bate Virgil's compliment to his own 
country, if, with Mr. B — we were 
7 to attribute the Ver afeduum only to] 


| Per. 357. Prefſo vomere ae 
plowing. Mr. Dryden tran(-| |: 


L 98 ] 


Fr. 416. Py the fate of things which Virgil recommends, wer. 58, 


p greater ence ; and this carries 
on the Epicurean principle. 

ae 419. Aut guae dena rela- 

: for it is impoſſible that both 

Aould happen in tae ſame inſtant. 
Jer. 462. I never could be recon- 
ciled to quid cogitet humidas Auſler. 
J had rather read cogat et or concitet 
( contra omnes codices / than cogzter. 


Georg. II. wer. 10. Thoſe that 
riſe from ſuckers, or from ſcattered 
7 ſeeds. There is no occaſion, I think, 

to reſort to the old opinion of ſponta- 
neous generation. 

Ver. 20, Hos natura — 


te ſua. 


Jer. 22. I cannot conſtrue this 
line without reading Sunt alii queis 
ihe viam fbi repperit uſus. The a- 

| bis (viz. modi) ＋ Sc. anſwers 
what went before, H, i genus amne. 


Ver. 59. This relates to the /e-| 


x ide; jactis. The apples produced 

from kernels do not taite like the ap- 
ples that produced the kernels. 

Pri. 60. So thekernels of a bunch 


of grapes produce turpes racemes. I 


never ſaw a vine raiſed from a ker- 
| fad me he had ſeen in Barbadoes 
| vints ited from the ene of 2a: 
= Wa 149. n Wand bee 8. 


foreign graſſes. 


1 it laaſans it (the earth) above: 


but that would be by preſſing e 


handles, not by preſſing the ſhare. 


Car. III. wer. 52. I think none 
e 


it will be curpe. The curling of the 
hair upon the head will retain more 


duſt and chaff than is lodged upon a 


imooth-headed cow; ſo that the 


meaning is rather rough or ſhock- 
headed than large. A cow with a 


large long neck and a great head 
would be a monſtrous * 
ble figure. | 


necked. Virgil ſays omnia magna ; 
that is, proportionably fo. 

Ver. 85. Eut what ignis is this } 
It is . the ſmoak of his noſtrils, 
or the remarkable flame-colour of the 
- | fine membrane within them. The 


over the me:nbrane, and makes the 
flame-colour appear more red and 
lively ; and this anſwers every part 


of tue verſe, viz. premens colleetuns 
This * 


guem Voluit ſub naribus. 


take to be the glory of bis noftrils. 


Ver. 87. Duplex ſjina, a kind of 
furrow thrown up on each fide of the 
pine, by which the ſpine itſelf would 
not be ieen, but each furrow would 


look like a ſpine. 


the whip or laſh. 


Ver. 130. Dryden and B 
have manifeſtly miſtaken this. 1 
| ſhall only add to your juſt obſerya- 
tion upon this line, a repreſentation 


of this deſire in Proſerpina, Claud. 
de Rapt. Proſerp. 


Jam vicina wes plans adoleveras 15 


% annis 


2 Virginitas: tenerum jam pranu- 


ba flamma pudorem 


Sollicitat; miſtaque tremit formi- - 


dine votum.“ 


1 believe, means 
G. II. ver. 330. 


— Zephyrique tepentibus aufs 


N N if it is ike the bull's, ““ 


Laxant arva finus.” 


O oo Ver. 147. 


I take plurima cervix to be thick- | 


action of neighing throws the blood 
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Fer. 106. 1 
ſcribes the manner of laſhing, than 


oY” 
* 


* 
” wr ²˙¹Q—— woe pov 


Ver. 134. The ſurgens zephyrus, | 
the ſpring, 8 * 
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Ver. 147. I ſhould be glad to 
jue virentem 


NR plication of it is what Vigil 
dc Pluribus.*” cates: Errorempur Bei, 
It ſeems forced to ks wolitaxs a Either of theſe interpretations natu- 


ſubſtantive. rally introduces the exclamation” of 
Per. 219. This line is much be- 


pply this medicine, and the wot p- 


breaks the context to no purpoſe. 
Ver. 471. He ſeems to mean, 

that the plagues of different cattle ies yoaked, which is a natural fi 
were more numerous than the ſtorms cation of the word, from the manner 
before winter; as wer. 480. 
Et genus omne neci pecudum de- 


dit, omne ferarum.“ 


only ſuffer by ſuch a miſtake. 


manner of their death was various; tranſlate creating wwaggons ; the frri- 
ver. 496. der 1 imagine to proceed from the in- 


1 Canibus blandis rabies venit, equality of the motion, and the in- 
equality of the motion fromthe weak- 


«© &quatit aegros 
« Tuſſis anhela ſues.” 


| 1 neſs of thoſe who drew them, in 
Speaking of the horſe, ver. 50 b. 
| Aret 


proportion to the weight they drew. 


— — —— — 


r 


fected. idea of the thing ſpoken of, by 


Ver. 513. 1 cannot help thinkin ſtrength of expreſſion. Much of this | 


errorem illum fignifies ſome miſtake} depends upon fancy; but I will men- 


in the practice or application, and do] tion an inſtance or two, in which I ! 
ſomewhat incline to Dryden's inter think Mr. B-—— canes this much too 


pretation; for if the giving wine was far. 
always bad in it's conſequence, he| | 
would hardly have ſaid rofuit. But] 
there may be another interpretation, 
which will favour my opinion, vix. 


be U. ver. 153. 


humum neque tanto 


That wine, which was of ſervice to]“ Squameus i in gram tractu ſe coli. : 


ſome of them, (or which was ſome “ © pit ang 2 


this line: Let the gods deal better 
low Virgil, is a very bad one, and f auith good men, and let their enemies | 


Fer. 536. I fancy contenta be. 


of uſing oxen in a team, at the time 
when Virgil wrote. And it conveys a 
melancholy idea, when we conſider 
Vier. 482. Nec via mortis erat fim- men drawing the waggon, in the place 
plex : I take this to mean that the of oxen. Stridentia plau/tra I would 


r Sen sg Sg. FKS 


: I had marked ſeveral lines that 

4 Pellis, et ad tactum . * Mr. BZ — had taken notice were aan 
e flleccho to the ſenſe. He ſeemed to me | 
According to your note on | this too fond of attributing to the ſound, i 
verſe, horſes were dieren af-| Virgil's great care of conveying hs 3 


Nec rapit 3 orbes per 


times of ſervice) encreaſed the dif Here Mr. B —- ſays the beaj E 8 


temper of others to madneſs (or at] aud ending of the firit line are fnatch- 


other times encreaſed the diſtemper toſ ed up like the motion of that fright- 


madneſs). Ard this comes to u hat] ful creature; and the immen/os orbes 


: Lucretius ſays in his fixtk book, jbetwixt makes the dread ful circle. 


and is in your note upon wer. 549. No doubt of it, Virgil deſig: ied it 


And the Criticks agree, thut Vir. il! thoald : but leaves this to the ſound, 


had Lucretius in his eye, when heard immen/os orbes are full as like a 


wrote this account of the Murrain |{quare as a > circle. 
The ac was to know when to 


- Pier. 247. 


1 
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r. 247. | 
0 . ne ant intempeſia +ag and more {till, if four of the 


..*£ Glet nox 


2 


ee be ful 


es were not inthe verte ; thus 


« Semper, et obtenta denſentur nocte Et circunfuſa denſantur nocte tene- 


e tenebrae.”” 
Mr. B. — not content with having 
obſerved and kept to the beauty 01 
the firſt line in his tranſlation, injudi- 
ciouſly obſerves a palpable larknef 


: in the ſecond ; thus it is, fays he, 


wove Cloſer with thickeuing letters 
than any other line in the Latin lan- 
guage that I can recollect. I ſuppoſe 
he means chiefly the letter e (or his 


obſervation is nocking) ; and he has 


uſed one too many in denſentur. But] wrong. 


T1 brae. 1” 
Ver. 441. 
ſtorm ro2rs thro? the line. To me 
it ſounds whiſtling. ues animoſ * 
Ear' aſſidue is ſtrong ſibilation. 

I believe Virgil, in ſome initances, 
deſigned the ſound ſhould anſwer the 
ſenſe ; but not in near ſo many as 
or. B —— imagined ne did. 
mention no more, as I find you nave 


avoided following hum where he is 


; 


Mr. B — fays the 


I hall 


_ \' their proper ſoil. IL 109 
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4 n the yew · leaved Firr- 


4, TR. 
"i, famous for oyſ- 
ters. I. 207. 
Acalenthis confidered. III. 338. 
Acanthus conſidered. II. 119. Tv. 
123. 
 Acerrae. II. 22 5. 


Acbelbus, a ſolemn word uſed — 


water. I. 

Acberon. II. 492. 

Acinus explained. II. 8 
A-onite, a poiſonous herb. II. 
Ader or Viper. III. 417. 995 
Ades ſigniſies chiefly. I. 24. II. 322 
Aduro applied to cold. I. 9 3. 
Aematbia (ce Emathia. 


28. 

- Aefliva explained. III. 472. 

African ſhepherds, their manners 
Africus the Selb. — III. 278. 

£Lburnus III. 147. 

Alous not a different colour from can- 

didus. III. 82. 
Alciuous, his gardens, IT. 87. 
Auder-trees gave the firſt hint towards 

navigation. I. 136. 5 

. 110. 

grow onthe banks of the Po. II 451. 
Alexander's error concerning the 
ſource of the Nile. IV. 293. 

Alienis menſibus explained. II. 149. 

 Alpheus III. 18. 

mn tO "one 

Alam uſed for the ay. J. 443. 


| 4quilo the North-Eaſt. 
.| Jrachne changed to a N. IV. 


5 1 Aſcanius, à river of 


Gn 


1 famous for willows, 


J. 26 1 
* a river of Theſſaly. Hi. 5 


* III. 448. 


I Aunclac. III. 89. 


famous for * III. 345. 
| Anio, a river of Italy. IV. ** 


Antipades. I. 231. 
Ania. III. 11. 


Apar#ias the North. III. 278. 
Aparine. I. 153. 


| 4peliores the Eaft. A 278, 


Apiaſter. IV. 14. 


2. | Apiaftrum. IV. 03. 


Apium conſidered. Tv. 121. 


. | Apollo, why called Thymbracus. IV. 


323. 


Apples the various forts of them. 1. 
Aeſlas means warm weather. m. 


97. 
Aquarizs. III. : 
UI. RY 


246. 


A4rbutws. I. 148, 166. III. 300, 


why called horrida. II. 69. 
Arckurus, when it riſes. I. * 


a ſtormy ſign. I. 204. 


| when it ſets. I. 228. 
 Ardua 
| Arethuſa. IV. 344. 
Argeſtes. III. 278. 


explained. II. 66. 


Argilla explained. IT. 130. 
Arimaſpians, the ancient , 
of Muſcovy. III. 195. 
| 4rifta explained. I. 220. 70 
Ariſiacus. I. 14. 15. IV. 315. 317. 
Bocona. HI. 


270. 


ſea. I. 3:4, 443. 46 uſed to make ſpears 1. 17. 


Anbarvalia deſcribed. I. 335, 338. . 383. 


8 ner, 27. 
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Athos. 1. 332. 
Atue uſed for fiatim. . be * 


— Auſter the South. III. 278. 

Why called cold. III. 279. 
Autumn, when it begins. I. 311. 
Avulſio explained. II. 23. 
Anf. III. 349. mY 


| 2 
Ne. II. 336, 
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| Bartadoes tar. III. 451. 
Barley, when ſown. I. 28. 
Barren fields, how cured. I. 84. 

: Bavaria. III. 474. | 
Bavius. I. 210. 


S I. 138. 
Beaver I. 


"Bees a proper ye for them, IV. 8. 


Alus, an inſet injurious to Kine. III. 


138, =" . 
us campus. 
2 a feet 11. 298. 
tus. III. 451. 
III. 409. 
ſires II. 473. 
Athenians, why called Theſe ve.” II. 


= 95 


Atlantides. I. 138, 22 
Avernus. II. 161. 


. 
his wars. III. 32. 


the genealogy of his family. 1 11. 


35% 
1 parts of a laugh. I. 17 72. 


Aurora. I. 447. 
borealis. I. 474. 


344. 
Balearides. I. 309. 


III. gr. 
Balſam. IL. 119. 


Balm, good for Bees. IV. 63, 
Bay. I. 306. 1 
Beans. I. 74. 


when ſown. I. 215. 


* IV. 51. 


1 | 


compared to the Cyclops. IV. 170. 


Auguſtus complimented. 1 24, 28, Ws 


— 


| Braſs, how made. II. 165. 


— cy 


IV. 67. 


fighting 
ditterence. IV. 88, 92. 

how kept at home. IV. 193. 

how their wings may be = Iv . 


5 
106. : 


their polity. wW. 149. : 


their generation. IV. 197, 295. 
ſex. IV. 197. 

life. IV. 207. 

loyalty. IV. 210, 


N plagues. WW. 239. 


251 


paired. IV. 281. 


Bee-bread. IV. 38. 


Bee-eater. IV. 14. 


| Bee- hives, how made. IV. 33. 
Beech | is not the Eſculus. II. 15. 
; Preferred by the Ancieuts to the | 


cheſnut. II. 71. 


bh 1 II. 160. 


| Bidens, an inſtrument of weder. 5 
N peculiarly called patr 
I. 


1 the inventor of wine. at 
worſhipped jointly with Ceres. 1 


II. 355. 
| Bigenais. IV. 331. 


Birds to be 8 I. 11 3. 
Biſaltae. III. 461. 


Biton. III. 531. 


Bitumen, what it is. III. 451. 7 
Bali Tas, one of the horſes of Achilles, | 


2. an inſect. IV. 243. 


85 Blad of horſes drunk by the 809 


| thians. III. 462. 
Baars, their manner of fighting. an 
3. as. 


| Boas, a fort of ſerpent. IL. 418. 


Bootes. I. 228. 


Boreus, the Norch-Eaſt. U.. 278. 
| Bows made of yew. il. 9 | 


| Box. II. 437, 449. 


e p—Y 


Broom. II. 12. „ N 
Ene the wit ahi l. a. 


pation temper. iv. 428, 


diſeaſes and remedies. IV. 
how the loſe of them may be re- 


Bite of a mad dog, | how © cured. 11, 
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Pp Carcheſium 
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Ball, when to be admitted to the Ceraunia. I. 333. 2 0 


cow. III. 33. 
the fighting of theſe ——_—_— de- 


| {cribed. III. 

Bailocks, how tamed. il. 15 7, I = 
„ 

Bur doc l. I. 153. 

Burgundy Trefoil I. 215. 

Burning the nelds. I. 84. 

Burr. I. 153. 

Bait. III. 4. 

OK 113. 


ADO uſed to een the ceaſing, 
of the wind. I. 354. 
Caeſtus III. 20. oy 

_ Caicas, a river of Myſia. IV. 370. 
Calatbus explained. III. 402. 
Califto. I. 138. 

| Caltrop. I. 153. 


Pls ee IL. 157. 


347. 
{| Chelydtus, a ſort of ſerpent, III. 415. = 
 ICherries. II. 18. 


1 Cherſidrus, a ſort of ſerpent. II. 425, 
_ 9 ferratam explained. II. 


| it's fruit not eſteemed by the An- 


Camilli. II. 169. 
Canopus, where ſituated. IV. 287. 
why called Pellaean. ibid. 


Carbuncie deſcribed. 11. 564. 
5 explained. IV. 380. 
Carex conſidered. III. 231. 
Carpathus, an iſland of the Mediter- 

_ -- ganean. IV. 387. 


0 Coſa explained. II. 213. IV. 30. 4 | 


— III. 291. 
Caſtor, a drug. I. 58. 

Caſtor and Pollux. III. 3 

Catacecaumenian wine. IV. 380. 
| Caucaſus. II. 440. 

Caudeæ explained. IT. 78. | 
| Caves of the Roman theatre. I. 381. 

Caurus, the North- Wet. III. 277.1 
5555 

Cayſter or Cayſtrus. J. . 


Cedar of the Greeks diſterent from 


that of Lebanon. II. 443. 


good to drive away * 11. ö 


. 
N Celews, L. 165, 212. 
Centauri, their fight with the Laps- 


S 
cn, IV. 270. * 


Ceres, the inventor of b 


| 122. 
1 jointly with oy 
ey Ts 344. 

why called Eleufina mater. I. 13. 


why poppies were conſecrated 
her, I. 212. 


335- 
wine offered to Ha I. 344. 


her, ibid. 
Ceriathe, IV. 63. 


| Cerinthum, ibid. 


_ | Chahbes, J. 58. 
Chagrin, III. 40 


| Chaones, a people of Erbes T. 8. 


 Chaonia, a name of Epirus, ibid. 
Chaos, the original of the gods. IV. 


| Cheſnut, II. 15. 


cients, II. 71. 


ICbian wines famous among the An- 


cients. IT. 


III. 92 
when he lived, III. 478. 
his ſtudies, III. 5 50. 


+ Choaſpes, IV. „ 

|] Cicada explained, III. 328. 
E 
Cimmerians, III. 357. 
ICimypbus or Cinyps, a river and 
country of Africa, where Tri- 


poly now ſtands, III. 321. 

Circenſan games, III. 1 

Citron a fruit of Media, II. 126. 
it's taſte, II. 109, 5 


a ſtinking breath, II. 


29 109, 134. 


the plant deſcribed, II. 109. 
Clanius. II. 214. 


I J. 153, 


the facrifice to her delerbed. * 


2 weeks of walk wan by iekides as 


Chiron, the ſon of a and Philyra, 


| a remedy for poiſon, II. 109, 130. 


| eat, 


Corus ſee Caurus. 


= SYS I Did, a mountain of Crete, u. 556. 


5 Country life, it's 3 in 3 


* 4 * 25 e 1 ry 8 


Cunei, II. 381, 508. 

Cunila, IV. 31. 

Curb, why called 3 un. 208. 
Curetes, the preſervers of — 


—_ why called Idaean, II. 84. | 18 marer, I. 3 
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T Cleobis, III. 2 | y 
| | Cythaeren, III. 43. 


ei, 
Cliuus explained, III. 293. 
Cneoron the fame with Cafea, IT. 213. 


Cocytus, IV. 479. 
Col, the effects of it in the northern 


regions, III. 349, 360, &c. 


: Colligere fitim explained, III. 327. 


Cyrene, IV. 321. 


Cytiſus, II. 431. 
Cytorus, II. 437. 


497. III. 462. 


I IANõ, II. 4 
Daffadil conſidered, IV. 122, 
160. 


Danube, II. 497. 


Colt, his good ſigns, II. 77,78, 79. Cc. Darnel, J. 154. 


Compaſs of the Ancients, III. 278. 


Cont inuo explained, III. 75. 


way of eminence, IV. 33. 
Corn, the proper ſoil for it, II. 1775 
203. 
Cornel uſed to make ſpears, II. 447- 
Coraelian Cherry, II. 34. 
Corn-flag not the hyacinth of the 
Poets, IV. 183. 


Corfica infamous for it's bad honey, 


IV. 47. 


Cotton, II. 120. 
tion to thoſe of courts and 
„„ Yo. GRP 
compared to that of a Philo- 
ſopher. II. 490. 


cs deſcribed, 111. 49. 
r 

Crates explained, I. 95, 166. 

' Crowns made of the Eſculus, II. 15. 
Cucumber benny deſcribed, IV. 


> 121. 


V. 150. 


; > | C UYYUsS ſignifies a wheel lab, [ 17 3. 
3s Cuttings, 11. 28. 


of vines * to be chaks. 
II. 299, 300. 


WF „linder, an inſtrument of agricul- 


> Bane, 1.:k78. 
Collarst, III. 89. 


a® pative of Crete, 751d. 


Darts, of what wood made, IT. 447. 


Days, 2 and unlucky, I. Tye 
Cork-tree, it's bark called cortex by 


277, 284. 
Decii, II. 169. 


Deducere rivos explained, 4 „ 

Delos, III 6. 

Delphi, III. 291. 

Delta or leruer Egypt 8 W. 
35 5 

Denſum explained, II. 227. 

Dentale explained, I. 1 72. 


Deucalion, I. 60. 
| Diacodium, I. 78. 


| 


V. 152. 
the genitive caſe, L ou 


7 Dies 


Di patrii and 2 explained, 1. 


498. 
Des *F | 
Dogs, how to be treated, m. 404. 
the different ſorts of them, III. 403 5 
their madneſs, II I. 496. 


| 3 when 1 it riſes, II. 133. IV. * 


2 
*| Don, a river of Muſcovy, Iv. . 


Donar ia explained, III. 5 33. 
| Dragon, a northern n I. 


205, 244. 
Draining 2 wet ſoil, I. I 04. 


Drones, the male Bees, IV. 168. 
| 2ryads, 1. 10. 11.494. 


D:noing, II. 346, 347. 
Dewar f-oak not the Eſculus, iu 455. 
E. 


BONY, II. 116. 
Edurae 3 IT. 6% 
Egyptians adored their kings, 92 20. } 
\Elacagnus, II. 182. l 
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Eli, I. 59. III. 202. 
E lms, four ſorts of them, IT. 83. 
uſed to prop vines, II. 18. 
cattle, II. 446. 

Emathia, the ancient name of Theſ- 

ſaly, Macedon,and Epirus, I. 489 

Endive, not the wild but the garden 
Intybum, I. 120. IV. 120. 

Puno beloved by the Moon, Her. 


& river of Theſaly, IV. 368. | 


_ Eniteo explained, II. 211. 

| Foae explained, I. 221. 

Zons, the morning ſtar, and one of 

the horſes of the ſun, I. 288. 

Epbyre, a name of Corinth, II. 464. 
Epicurus admired, II. 490. 

his writings, ibid. 
wrote againſt the fear of death, 
_ avoided 'publick e offices, IT. 495. 
his notion of bappineſs, II. 498. 
his temper, ibid. 


a pattern of temperance, II. 500. . 


7 Foidaurus, III = 

— Epirus, whence ſo called, I. 

famous for horſes, ibid. IT 121. 

called l. 8. 

R I. 211. 
Erebus, IV. 471. 


EFrictbonius, the . charior 


15 III. 95, 113. 
Eridanus, I. 482. 


Eri 8 Virgo, I. 33- 
Erithace, IV. 38. 
 Efeulus conſidered, II. Is, 453. 
Leda, a ſort of — nies by the 
Britons, III. 204. | 
Ethiopians called * IV. 293. 


nan zs. 
Earn, the South Eaſt, III. 277,278. 


Euryſtbeus, III. 4. 
n mntel word, IV. 538. 


AIR 3 ligen of it, 1 

== = 

Falernus, Il. 96. we: 

_ Fallw of two years, I. 48. 1 
every other year, I. 79. 83. 

I bor cc _— J. 166. | 


| Fauns, I. 10. 


1 


Far, I. 73. 
Faſees carried befgre the Raman ma- 
II. 495. 


Fauonius, III. 323. 
the WP, III. 278. 
Fear, not the horſe but the 
of Mars, III. 91. 
Feeding the corn, I. dQ4, 133.  - 
Fens very ſubject to be ronched, III. 
432. 


Fer mentum explained, III. 27 
Fern, II. 189. 329 


Ferrugineus conſidered, IV. 18 3. 


Ferrugo explained, I. 467 3 
FI what works were lawful to 
de done on how, 1. 267, 209, 


270, 272. 
IR II. 257. 


541. 
Fißbing, I. 141, 142. 
. 
when ſown. I. =_ 
Elints beneficial to vines, II. 189. 


Foveo conſidered, III. 420. 


Fagor conſidered, IV. 4 3. i 
Franlincenſe peculiar to — L —_— 


57. II. 117, 139. 
Friuli, III. 474. 


Fucus, IV. 38, 39. 
Fumigation of Bees, Iv. 248. 
. 


Aibanum, III. 415. IV. 264 
Galeſus, IV. 126. 
Galle, what they are, IV. 267. 
Gangarides, III. 7. 
Ganges, II. 137. 
Gardens, 
| them, IV. 
cients, IV. 118. 
Gargarus, I. 102, 2 


Genifla a+ OY II. 12, 434- 
50g. III. 27. IV. 560. 


| [Germans lived in caves in winter, III. 
3 e Getats 


376. 


| Fihes not ſubje&t to the Plague, ng 


Floor, how to be made, I. 176, 178, f 


a digreſſion concerning 


116. a the An- | 


Gate of 8 1 261. 
| Gelon, II. 115 | 


|Grorgicks, when written, I. 500, 
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Gags in general invoked. I. 21. 
_ Gooſe, injurious to corn, I. 119. | 
daung burning the graſs a vul-| 


Cooſe- -graſs, I. 153. 
Erafting,, II. 32, bg, 73. E 
| diſtinguiſned from Jrocu-| 


| Granum gnidium, II. 21 Y; 
* * III. 223. 
; E. 


Har rowing, I. 94. 
Har veſt, the time of it among ohe 


: "Man, deftruttive to _ ards, Il. 
— 


| Heat of the weather beautifully de- 
z I. 465. 
5 883 where ſituated, +8 


| Hiellebore of two forts, III. +5 I. 
Hermus, II. 137, 


5 Hippocrates deſcribed the 8 at 


Hipgomanes explained, III. 206, 273, 


Cetae, III. 462. IV. 463. 
Citous explained, III. 83. 


Claddon ſtinking, not the Hyacinth of 


the Poets. V. 183. 


Gladiolus, not the Hyacinth of the] 


Pocts, ibi 
Clans explained, I. 305. 


Glaucus, I. 437. III. 257. 
a colour, conſidered, III. 82. 
G-ats injurious to vines, II. 196. 
why ſacrificed to Bacchus, II. 380. 
the care of them, III. 295, 322. 
their value, III. 306, Sc. 


gar error, 1. 119. 


lat ng, II. 73. 


Halcyon days, I. 398. 


Harpye, impreguated by the veſt E 
| Job 71 of the P oets s confdered, Iv. 


wind, III. 91. 
Romans, III. 133. 


uſed t to bind vines, . 266 6. 
ſcribed, IV. 42 5. 


hy called Ocagrian, IV. 


524. 


Aebeus, III. 478. 
| wheo he flouriſhed, 1314. 


280. 


Hippzdame, III. 7 
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| why called aerial and celeſtiaf, 


FAEMUS, Il. 48. | 


| bnprudens explained, 373. 
EY” lodiger: s expla ined, 1 25 


. 
whence produced, ibid. 
when to be taken, IV. 228, 
Be 
Hon. abort conſidered, IV. 63. 


| vius, I. 210. 

 Floruet, IV. 245. 

Horreo explained, L. 161. 

Horſe, i ri produced by Neptune, 
I. 10. 


r 
| deſcribed, III. 72. 
how to be treated when old, 
RY SY as 
: their be kage, III. 100. 
how to be bred, III. 179. 
when to break them, III. 190. 
their peſtilence, III. 498. 


65 phy, II. 403. 


ment, II. 503, 513. 
great!. y elicemed by the an- 
cient Romans, I. 534. 


F 138. | 5 
H.alus explained, IV. 335. 
Er IV. 211. | 


Hylas, IIIb. 6. 


Ehpanis, a river of Seythia, . 370. 
H; er doreans, Iii. 190. 
* 


Bacchus, 1. 606. 


lapidia, 171. 474. 

Li, gia, gp | 

| WW lier, III. | 5 2 
Ila 1 ty, for e Pitch: trees, W. 41. 


Humata f. mous for Pa ms, it. 12. 


Jerusiteb, 1 « * 


| Hlaudatus conudered, Il 


Indi: nas Explained, II. 373. 


Honey dropped = trees an * 


bolden age, ir. 


Hordea cenſured by Bavius and Mae- 


laat country moſt famous for 


Hutbaxdry nearly related to Philoſo- 


preferab le to otllier employ- | 


TACCHUS, a ſacred name of 


[lex not the Ec „las, IJ. 453 * 
* 8 


Ypp SR le, 3 


The IN D E X. 


Lavender ”_ ſuppoſed to be the 


Taferiae, IV. 545. 

Infula, what it was, IIT. 487. 

Tnhorres explained, I. 314. 

Ino, I. 437+ | 

Jnoculating, II. 73. 

In ſereræ arborem explained II. 50. 

Intybum, not Endive but Succory, I. 
120. 

Tuwiſere expreſſive of Divinity, L 2 5: 

I, I. 1 52. | 

I,. ibid. 

Iſnarus, II. 37. 

Aer, 11. 497, BI. [© 

tac, whence ſo called, III. 148. 

fllamous for kine, ibid. 

praiſed II. 136. 

Tyrocans, II. 448. 

Fujube-tree, II. 84, '* "WE E 

Julian family, whence derived, III. 


35. 
75 Jaws, the Earth, II. 325. 5 
| Fegiter, the author of Tillage, 1. 
9 ne 


not the inventor of it, I. 1 22. 


Ether or Sky, II. 325. 
_ -*.- as Grove; 11). 181. 
Jvory, the belt from India, I. 57. 
I, II. 1 
. 484. 


ID VET. BEANS, I. 227. 

| when to be ae . 228. 

Kids, a ſtormy ſign, I. 205. 
Kue, a diſeaſe among them! in Eng- 


land, II. 536. 
* 
5 co * 1A famous for dogs 
ILL III. 345. 
5 Latans and Laden, explained, 1. 
h . 315. | 


Laeba nunina : conſidered, IV. 7. 
Lago di Como, II. 159. | 
„„ 


Lapithae, the inventors of riding, In. | 


95, 115. 


1 


Laplanders, their manners, III. 196. | 


Lappa, I. 253. 

Larius, II. 159. 3 

Lars ſpur not the Hyaciath of the 
, Poets; IV. 183. 


| Cafia, II 
Laurel, I. 306. 


Lauroceraſus „ ibid. 


213. 


Bay, ibid. 
Layers, IT. 26. 


| Romans, IV. 131, 
* of Oil, their uſes, III. 448. 


| Lego, a term in naval affairs. 
_ | Legumen explained, I. 74. 
Lentils, why called Pelufian, I. 228, 


when to be ſown, ibid. 


2 | | Leopard nnen III. 8 

| Lethe, I. 78. 

5 4 Lexcethea, I. 437. 

| L:ibaitions, II. 101. 

Libra, not anciently accounted one 


of the ſigns of the Zodiack, I 33. 
Libs, the South Weſt, III. 278. | 
Libum explained, II. 394- 
Ligurians, II. 168. 


Lilies, IV. 130. 


Poets, [V. 183. 


4 II. 449, IV. 141. 

IILitbarge, III. 449. | 

| Letuus explained, III. 183. 
| Lizards, IV. 13, © 


Lolium, I. 154. 

Lopping, I. 118. 

Lotus conſidered, II. 84. 11. 51 
Lucern, I. 21 3 . 

Lucifer, III. 

Lucky days, L 2 = 284. 


Athens, III. + ha 
rs Ta 161. 1 
PEupatum, why ſo called, ul. 208. 


5 | Lupines, EL Fs. 
I Luft, its violent effects, II. 209, 242. 
Lzbia, the Greek name for Africa, 


III. 249, 339. 
2, 314. 
Lydia, IV. 210. 


Hua deſcribed, LI. 264. 


\ : 


Laurus is not the Laws, but the 


League, the moſt ancient among the ; 


A Lily red, not the Hyacinth of the | 


Lucretius deſcribed the plague *. 


Lycaeus, a mountain of Arcadia, III. 


Lycus, a river of Armenia, IV. 367. 


 Iye 


a 


— aA r 


Py =. ——— De OS 


c 


Majorca, 1. 309. 


Mare ia, II. 91. 
 Marentis, ibid. | 
Mares, at what time to be covered, 


Maſficus, famous for Wine, uU. 143 
| Maturare explained, I. 261. 
Matuta, I. 437. 


Medes remarkably obedient to their 


Medica, I. 215, 

Medicſ fodder, I. 215. 
Melampus, III. 550- 
Melicerta, I. 437 


Methymna, [7. 99. 8 
| Meto uſed for gathering any fort of 


The INDEX. 


Lyre of the ancients, IV. 464. Aft ta, J. 102. 
N 


AE O VA IV. zeo. 
Maeotis, III. 349. 


Maewius, I. 210. 


Male uſed for un, I. 105. 
Malt liquor uſed by the Ancients, 


„ 


Manes explained, IV. 460. | 
Mantelium explained, IV. 377. 


Mantua, II. 198. 


III. 23z. 


violently affected by Lutt, IT. | 


266. 


impregnated by the * ind, I 


III. 266, 273. 


Marit, II. 169. 
Mars, his horſes, III. 39. 
A, II. 167. 
Martagen, the Hyacinth of the Poet, 


IV. 183. 


— 


Mau- ſeed, I. 78. 


Kings, IV. 211. 
416 


Melijphyllon, LV. 63. 
Meliſſa, ibid. 
Mella, a river of Lombardy, I. 2 278. 


Merch, IV. 14. 
Netali, plenty of them i in hah, 1. 


168. 


produce, II. 410 


Miletus, famous for Wool, Lt. 306. 


Milk, III. 


| Minerva, 115 3 of PE Oliv e, 


J. 18, 1. 181. 


: Minorca, . 309. 


Miel ibus flabulis explained, III. 295, 
Monk” s-hnud, a poiſonous herb, IT. 


Menochard, how invented, IV. 175 


IMax lignifes hereafcer, I. 24. 


| ; ber, dd for 2 IV. 
Neptune, the krſt producer of a horſe, 
3 explained, J. 192, 403. 


IXereids, II. 494. 5 
I Nettle-tree, not the 7 otus of the An- | 


Pat, where it t riſes, IV. 237, 202, 


| Nz/us and Scylla, I. 405. 


Males are not blind, I. 183. 


Molorclius, III. 19. 


152. 


Vontfaucon Corrected, i. 344. 
Moan ſeduced by Fan, 11. 391. 
Noth, IV. 246. 


Mycenae famous for bores. T8 7 3 


| Myrtle ſacred to Venus, l. 28. DO. --- 


- way called cruer ta, I. 306. 
Papbian, II. 64. 
its proper ſoin, II. 112. 
uſed to maize pears, J. 447. 
delights in growing near the 


thore. IV. 124. 
888 102. 5 
4B C4. Th 84. 


 Naiads, ti. 444. 
| Narciſſus conſide red, iv. 122 a. 169. 
Naryr um, II. 4 38. | 
Naryæ, ibid. 5 
Navigation, the firſt hint of it it, 1. | 
r | 
384. 
Negro, a river of Italy, III. 151. 
Nemeaean games, 111.19. 


3.12, % % „„ 


cients, II. 84 

Nightingale, a beantiful ſimile, Jean 5 

from the ſinging of chis bird, 1 
W. 511 5 


| - 
Nephates, Ut. 30. 


Noricum, III. 474. 
Notus, the ſouth, III. 278 
Novalis explained, I. 71. 
Numidians, their origin and manners, f 


HI. 339. 
Pp2 Nux 


Nur ſignifies a V alnut tree, L. 187. 
Ny; mp5, I. 494 


AK, ſacred to Jupiter, IT. 67. 
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Pages, its etymology, IT. 382. 


| Pata-mon. l. 437. 


Dalat ium 1 I. 499. 
Pal: III. 


Oats wild, not a degeneracy of Palilia, a * feaſt, III. I. 


Corn, I. 154. 
Occatio, „ 
Oc anus, the father of the Gods, TY. 


A 382. 
Oebalia, IV. 25. 
Oeſiros. See Aſilus. | 


Oil, when made, 1. 


the uſes of its oa. 41 448. 
Oleafter, II. 182. 


Olive, diſcovered by Miners 41 18. 


II. 181. 
| its various forts, II. 85. 
Proper ſoil, II. 1775 179. 
requires but little culture, II. 
i 420. 8 
a ſlow grower, II. 3, 181. 


: propagated by dry pieces of 


the trunk, II. 30. 
N truncheons, II 6 3. 
| time of gathering, II. 519. 
wild, II 182. 
not to be planted in vineyards, 
II. 302. 


Ol; mp? rf ny where held, 0 3 59. . 


II. 
the nds carried 3 III. 49. 
Onager, or uiid — 111. 499: 
Optan, „ 
Orcheſtra, II. 381. 
_ Oread's, 1 «2404 
Org ies of Lacchus, IV. 521. 
; Orithyia, V. 463. 
Ornuus, II. 71, 111. 
Orpheus, IV. 45 5 
Ofcilla pcs, Ix. 389. 
| Ojir » 8.232. 
Q7 214, [. 1 1 | 
0: e Hou ie 7 the ground, I. 104. 
- Oznce deicribed, 111. 204. 
Oxen not killed by the Ancients, I. 
8 II. 458. 


E* AE TU, — for Roſes, 
\ IV. VIS | 


— Q _—— 


Pa. {1UrUus, II. 84. 


' Pallas, the diicoverèr of the Olive- 


tree. il, _ 
Pallene, IV. 39 


| Palm, of ſever: 1 hw, W. 20. 


why called ardua, II. 66. 
a a ilow grower, ibid. 
abounds in Idumaea, III. 12. 
uůſed for crowns, ibid. 


Olympic games, III. 49. 


Pan, I. 16, Ii. 494. 


his amour with the Moon. II. 
MM 

Panchaea, IV. 379. 

8 IV. 462. 

Panspea, I, 137. 

Parnaſſus, III 291. 

Paros. 1. 3% 


Naples, IV. 564. 
Parthia, IV. 211. 
| Parts: ans, III, 31. | 
their ſubmiſſion to "their 
4 kings, IV. 211. 
Poſſum explained, il. 93. 


| Pafre, the proper ſoil for it, IF. 177. 
Pears, the various forts of them, II. 


; 3» 
83 


Peletronium, III. 115. 
Peli 429, III. Od... 


Pel a, the metropolis of Macedonia, 


IV. 27. 


Pee, III. 7. 
. Pen: J. 


"a Neuen , a river of Theſaly, Iv. 317. 
Pentathium, 1:1. 


"_ 


Perni.x Conf. dered, 11. 230. 
| Perfia, the bounds of it, IV. 290. 


kings, IV. 211. - 
Poti. explained, III. 471. 
3 1. 98. 


| ov tlie battle there, 1. 489. 


1t5 licuation, 11d. 


Phaſis, 


carried by the vicors in the 


Feil. nope, the ancient name of 5 


Perſians remarkably obedient to their 


— ana . en 


“= . 4 GABA ts. , — 


—— n ? r a p 


Platanus, II. 70. 
Pleiadis, I. 138, 221. 


Potnia, III. 267. 
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Phaſis, a river of Armenia, IV. 367. Premere virgulta bn II. 346, 


Pbilippi, the battle there, I. 489. | IV. 131. 


not the Theſſalian Inebes, Priapus, where worſhipped, IV. 111. 
ibid. Proc ne, her ſtory, IV. 15 
Philamel i. her ſtory, IV. 15,511. P -odicies at Cacfar's death, I. 466. 


Pbilyra, the mother of Chiron, III. pr oſgati explained, II. 26. 


92. | Pr cg, ibid. 
Piſa, III. 180. | Properare explained, I. 261. 
Pitch, why called Idaean, III. 60. Progolis, IV. 38. 


Pitch tree, II. 257 Pe cenie er II. 381. 
Plague _— the cattle deſcribed, Projcindo explained, I. 97. 
II. 470 5 n his character, IV. 374. 388, | 
 Plane-tree, II. 1 391, 394, 495. 
Planting by ſuckers, IT. 23, 6 5. Purple of Tyre, 11. 465. 
Setts, Il. 24, 64. | Putris N 1. 21 5, [ I. 204. 

Layers, II. 26, 63, 65. Pyrrba, |. C2. | 
_ Cuttings, II. 28, 63. 1 as, the inventor of the Mo- 


dry 3 of che . II.] nochord, IV. 175. 


UASH, 3 derived, I. 74- 

| Quicken-tree, II. 71, 

_ _ [2umcunx explained, II. 277. 

ba When they riſe, IV. 232, = Darda interpreted, III. 99. 
1 E, IV. 234... ws 


30. 
Truncheons, II. 63. 


| Play quotes Virgil erroneouſly, U. A I N, the ſigns of i it, TR 370 


2 explained, II. 227. 


72. 1 
: Plough deſcribed, J. 169, 175, Pag e 22. 85 for a * J. 95. 1 


1% 1 


| Plowing, whem 4 to begin, , 43, 64. Red, that 44 applied to the ſea, 
P lurimus uſed for very much, or plen- III. 359. 


ale, 1. 187, IL. 183, UL. $2. | Remus, II. 533. 


Po, IL 452. EKelicti conſidered, IV. 1 27. 
Paodarge, III. g1. Keponit explained, III. 70. 
Poles, I. 231, 240. 8 | Rhaetia, II. 95. 
Pollux, III. 89. | | Rheſus, IV. 462. 
Pomps, III. 22. 2 [. 332, III. 351, 462, Iv. 
Pomum explained, J. 274, I. 59. 1 461. 
P 8 three ſorts of it, II. 112. | Riding, by whom invented, II. 95. 8 
ſacred to Hercules, H. 66. . 


remarkable for the trem- Riphaean mountains, III. 106, 332. 
bling of its leaves, IV. 511. Rivers, whence they ariſe, IV. 363. 


5 Poſpie 5, I. _- | Robigo explained, I. 151. 
when ſown, I. 12. Rebar ſignifies Timber, I. 162. 
| why called cereales, ibid | | Roman ſoldiers, how loaded on.a 
Portunus, I. 437. march, III. 346. 
Poſcenium explained, II. 381. Rome, on what day founded, ITl. 1. 


Poſition of trees to | be regarded, II.] its ſeven hills, II. 535. 


269. | Romulus, II. 533. 
5 nner 273. 
Practorium, IV. 75. | Radis 


The 


Radis explained, IT. 211. 
Nei explained, |. 324. 
Naſcus, II. 413. 


 O4BELL7, Ii. 67. 
| 8 Sabines, II. 532 
Saecula 14 I. 468. 
Saffron, I. 56. 
Sag mina, IV. 131. 
Salus explained, II. 471 
Sandaraca, IV. 63. 
Sarmatae, live under — in win- 
T 
5 Sanne Tyre, II. 
„„ 
oy 8 W.. 
* turns himſelf i into a horle U. 


| Savoury Iv. 1 
Sab. thi the cauſe of it in ſheep, It7. 441. 
medicines to prevent or cure it, 


| Scarlet Oak, not the E/culus, IT. 433 


Scene of the Roman theatre, II. — . 


Schetland, the ancient T bule, I. 30. 
Scipiades, II. 170. 
Scorpion, the "gn oy called ardent 
ER, = | 
Seylla, 'T 405. 
x Sextbian, a name e for al the 8 
. nations, III. 196, 349. 


ſhepherds, their manners, 
II. 30. 
” See, why called — 11. 359 


5 IV. 373. 
Seges uſually fignifies the field, 1. 1 4 
„ e 
Gels, a river of Trab, III. 146. 
05 Semen uſed for Cuttings, — and 
„ r 
Seneca cenſures Virgil unjuſtly, I. 216. 
| _ quotes him erroneouſly, II. 95. 
5 Septemtrio, the North, III. 278.5 
| the Bear, ul. 381. 
Joes Bc 320: 
Serppelun. IV. 30. 
Setts, II. 24. 
Sheep fruitful in Italy, I. 6 
20 8 150 * with young ibid. 


4 -+ * 


B 


Pruce: r, II. 2 7. 
puma argenti 3 III. 449. 


IND E X. 


how they are to be 
. 
their diſenſes, 298, 299. 


Shells to be buried at the roots of 


vines, II. 345, 347. 
— aſſiled Romulus and Re- 


II. 533. 


rica, III. 339, 344. 
Scythia, III. 349. 


„ . 
[Sicyon, II. 51 9. 


IJSilſarus, III. 146. 
ISiler, II. 12. 


Silk, II. 121. 
12 explained, III. 338. 
Sijiphus, III. 39. 


Slow mouths explained, I. 32. 


Smut is not Robigo, I. 151. 
Solftice, winter, I. 211. 


ſolftice, I. 100. 
Soul of the world, IV. 221, , 226. 
South-wind, why called black, in. 
278. | 

3 cold, III. 279 
$ padix conſidered, HI. 82. 
Spatium explained, I. 513. 
Spears, of what wood made, IT: 447. | 
ooo, 173. | 
Sperchius, IT. 487. 
*. when it begins, I, 43. 


of animals, II. 329. 


Squill or Sea Onion, III. 451 


| Stags, the effect of Luſt on chem, Ul. : 


1 255. . 


Star of Julius Cabin: I. 488. 
Sti va explained, I. 173. 
| Stones to be buried at the roots of 


Vines, III. 346, 347. 


Istari when it comes into Italy, II. 3 20. 
Storm deſcribed, I. 311. 


cube fre, l 148. N 
| Stringer | 


mus in founding Rome, 
ancient of Caanan and Af. 


Shrub, how it differs from: 21 ree, 


Soils, how to be diſtinguithed, II. 226. 2 


Solftitium ſignifies only che 4 


the ſeaſon for the generation 


8 
8 
8 
4 
4 


[ 


4 * —_—_—C 


Sun, it's prognoſticks, I. 438. 


| 307. 
Saif > fort of Lizard, IV. 242. 
Swine ſubject to diſorders of the| 


Hlæanus, I. 20. II. 494. 
: ＋. 


: T. II. 502. 


5 | SR II. 38. 
Tabura, ibid. 
Taeada, II. 431. 
Taerarus, IV. 467. : 
Tanar rus, a river of Italy, III. 1 TT | 
Tanais, a liver 1 IV. 5 17. 


Tarentum, II. 193 IV. 125 
Ne, 1: 75 


Tarr, II.. 450 
Taurus, when the ſun enters that 


"= Gi II. 487 III. 44. 
Temo cxpinined, 
Tempe. II. 459, IV. 317. 


7 Tempe ſti VUS explained, „ 
Terror, not the horſe but the compa- 


Tethys, J. 
 Thaſus, I. 91. 


. 51. | 
 Thucydides, his deletiption of the 


| Tout is Shetland, J. 30. 


explained, I. 305, 317. 


Stringere 
Strymon, a river of Macedon, IV. 508. 


Styx, IV. 479. 
_— the Za, III. 258. 


Succiditur explained, I. 
Sucrory, I. 120. 
Suckers, II. 23. 
Suculae, an improper name for the 
Hades, I. 138. 


297. 


r after Caeſar's death, 

F 
n II. 28. | 
Swallow, 1 injurious to Bees, IV. re. 
when it firſt appears, IV. 


throat, III, 497. 


Tabulatum explained, II. 365 


| W to be ſown, I. 228. 


ſign, I. 217. 


I. 171. 
7. Tempeſt ates ſignifies Worms, . 27, 252. 


nion of Mars, III. 95 : 
© I 


The/eidae explained, 11. 25 3. 


Plague at Athens, III. 478. 
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75 bena conſ: Kdered, IV. Le th 
Vergiliae, I. 138. 


Thymbra, IV. 30. N I 
Thymoratas, cane Apollo, . 


323. 
Thyme of the Ancients, IV. 112. 


wild, or Mother of Thyme, IV ; 

30. 
7 * is the ſame with c. 
II. 213. g 


? Tiger deſcribed, III. 264. 


Timawvus, III. 474. | 
Tithonus, I. 447. III. 48. | 
turned to a Cicada, III. 328. 
7 molus, famous for Saffron, I. 56. 
| Wine, 8 
7 ondeo uſed for the grazing of cattle, 
| i. 2 IG 


Tathus explained, II. 214. 


Torches of the Ancients, I. 292. 


- Tragedy, it's etymology, IL. 382. 


_ original, II. 383. 


q 7 rabea, a threſhing inftrument, L 


04, 200 
Tranſplanting of great trees, IV. 1 46. | 
Tree, how it ditters from a Shrab, ; 

ö 


5 Galle for Vines, II. 288. 289. 


Trepidare explained, IV. 69. 
Tribulum, a threſhing A I. | 
104, 298. | | 


Tribulus, the name of a plane, and a an 


inſtrument uſed in war, I. 153. 


Triones, hence derived, II 382. 
| Tripely ia Africa, III. 31 I. 

| {ripto. emus, 1. 19 

I Triticum is a bearded corn, E © 219. 


Troy, when and by whom founded, g 


1111 
| Truncheons "explained, [T. 63. 


Trancus explumed, II. 63, 78. 


| T- jcany, II. 533. 


Deer, I. 499. IV. 369. e 

Tyre anciently called Sarra, IT, 526. 

Tian pay, II. 465. III. 17. 
V. 


B E R explained, II. 275. 
Vellere ſig na explained, IV. ra? a 


9154 
mt 


11 


| } — trom Pilam, II. 168. 


- "= 


Ay, \ 2 * 
* 3 © * 


on 3 Patches, I. 75 


on Vita, what it was, III. Aſs: 
_ Ulvaconſider'd, III. 175. 
Unlachy days, I. 276, 277. 


” 20 
cients, IV. 384. 


when to be ſown, I 228. 


Nice explained, II. 60. 


Vines, the various ſorts of them, II. 
91, &c. 
not accounted trees, II. 290. 
how beſt propagated, II. 63. 
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